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PROCEEDlî^GS  FOR  1908 
T^VENTY.SEVENTH    GENERAL     MEETING 

SESSION  I.  (Tuesday,  May  26.) 

The  Boyal  Society  of  Canada  held  its  twenty-seventh  general  meeting 
in  the  Normal  School  Building,  Elgin  Street,  Ottawa. 

The  President,  Dr.  Dawson,  took  the  chair  at  10  o'clock  a.nL, 
and  called  the  meeting  to  order.  The  roll  was  then  called  by  the 
Secretary. 

POSENT  : 

President,  Dr.  S.  E.  Dawson. 

Vice-President,  Dr.  J.  E.  Boy. 

Honorary  Secretary,  Dr.  James  Fletcher. 

Honorary  Treasurer,  Mr.  L.  M.  Lambe. 

The  following  members,  in  their  Sections,  were  present  at  the  roll 
call,  or  arrived  later  during  the  session. 

Section  I. — Present:  Mr.  E.  Bouchette,  Mgr.  Bruchesi,  Dr. 
DeCelles,  Mr.  Gérin,  Abbé  Gosselin,  Hon.  P.  Poirier,  Dr.  J.  E.  Boy, 
Mr.  Suite,  and  the  Honourable  B.  Lemieux,  who  was  introduced  at  this 
meeting. 

Apologies  were  received  from  Mgr.  Begin,  Mgr.  Paquet,  Judge 
Prud'homme,  the  Abbé  Camille  Boy. 

Section  II. — Presenit:  Bev.  Dr.  Bryco,  Dr.  W.  Wilfred  Campbell, 
Lt.-Col.  Cruickshank,  Mr.  Coyne,  Dr.  Dawson,  Col.  Denison,  Dr* 
Doughty,  Dr.  Hannay,  Archbp.  Howley,  Mr.  James,  Dr.  LeSueur,  Mr. 
Lighthall,  Dr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Geo.  Murray,  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Scott. 

Apologies  were  received  from  Rev.  Dr.  Burwash,  Bev.  Dr.  Clark,. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Murray,  Bev.  Dr.  Ba}Tnond,  Dr.  J.  Beade,  Bev.  Dr.  Withrow, 
Mr.  J.  S.  Willison,  and  Lieut.-Col.  Wood. 

Section  III. — Present:  Prof.  Baker,  Dr.  Barnes,  Dr.  Bell  Dawson^ 
Dr.  Deville,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  Dr.  Girawood,  Dr.  Glashan,  Dr. 
Goodwin,  Dr.  Hoffmann,  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Keefer,  Dr.  Loudon,  Mr.  A. 
McGill,  Prof.  Mclennan,  Prof.  W.  L.  Miller,  Prof.  McLeod,  Dr.  Buttan, 
Mr.  Shutt,  Mr.  Stupart,  and  Dr.  King,  who  was  introduced  at  this 
meeting. 

Apologies  were  received  from  Prof.  Dupuis  and  Mgr.  Hamel. 

Section  IV. — Present:  Dr.  Adanii,  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Ami,  Dr. 
Bailey,  Dr.  Barlow,  Dr.  Bell,  Dr.  Ells,  Dr.  Fletcher,  Prof.  Fowler, 
Sir  James  Grant,  Dr.  Hay,  Mr.  Harrington,  Mr.  Lambe,  Prof.  McCal- 
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lum,  Dr.  Wesley  Mills,  Dr.  Penhallow,  Prof.  Prince,  Dr.  Saunders,  Dr. 

Whiteaves,  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Nicholls,  who  was  introduced  at  this  meeting. 

Apologies  were  received  from  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  Dr.  Burgess,  Mgr. 

Laflamme,  Prof.  :Mûcoun,  Dr.  MacKay,  Dr.  Poole,  Bev.  G.  W.  Taylor. 

Presentation   of   Members. 

The  following  new  members  were  formally  presented  to  the  Society 
and  welcomed  by  the  President. 

Section  I. — The  Honourable  R.  Lemieux,  presented  by  Prof. 
Boy. 

Section  II. — Dr.  James  Hannay,  presented  by  Dr.  Wilfred  Campbell 
and  Dr.  George  Hay. 

Section  III. — Dr.  W.  F.  King,  presented  by  Sir  Sandford  Fleming 
and  Mr.  R.  F.  Stupart. 

Section  IV. — Dr.  A.  G.  Nicholls,  presented  by  Dr.  Adami  and 
Dr.  Ami. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  then  read  the  following  gracious  letter 
from  His  Excellency  the  Governor-General,  the  Patron  and  Honorary 
President  of  the  Society: 

Government  House, 

Ottawa,  May  20th,  1908. 
My  dear  Mr.  Dawson, 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  convey  to  the  members  erf  the  Boyal 
Society  an  expression  of  my  personal  regret  at  my  inability  to  be  present 
at  the»  meeting,  on  Monday  the  2oth. 

I  leave  Ottawa  on  Thursday  night  for  Toronto  with  Her  Excellency 
and  the  whole  of  my  household,  and  shall  remain  there  for  a  fortnight. 
On  Monday  the  2oth  I  have  an  engagement  of  long  standing  to  unveil 
a  statue  of  the  late  Queen  Victoria,  and  so  cannot  possibly  be  with  you 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  on  that  day. 

I  hope  that  you  may  have  a  most  successful  gathering,  and  that 
the  good  work  already  accomplished  by  the  Society  may  be  still  furthered 
by  this  year's  proceedings. 

It  is  a  disappoint^nent  to  me  to  lose  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the 
many  able  and  distinguished  gentlemen  whom  you  have  convened  to 
Ottawa  on  the  2otli,  and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to  arrange 
that  their  next  visit  to  Ottawa  may  be  at  a  season  when  it  will  be 
possible  for  Her  Excellency  and  myself  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing them  at  Government  House. 

I  remain,  with  my  kind  regards. 

Yours  truly, 

Grey. 
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Tïi  another  letter  to  the  Président,  Hia  Exeellencj  expreâsed  his 
intention  of  being  present  at  a  special  meeting,  which  it  is  hoped  to 
arrange  to  hold  during  the  Tercentenary  Celebration  of  the  Founding 
of  Qiiebecj  in  July  next,  in  the  following  words: — ^*' I  notice  that  you 
&m  to  have  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  during  the  Tercentenary 
Cekbratlon  at  Qoebec^  and  I  look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  being 
able  to  attend  at  that  tume," 


BEPORT   OF   COUNCIL,    1908, 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  have  the  honour  to 
ptmmt  their  aBnual  report  m  follows  :■ — 

1-    PttiNTiNQ  OF  Transactions. 

The  Proceedings  and  Transactions  for  1907  have  beem  published 
He  Vol  I,  Series  iii,  ajid  make  a  voltome  of  132S  pages^  containing  153 
iUustrations  and  maps.  This  is  the  largest  voltune  yet  published  by 
the  Society,  and  eon  tains  many  long  and  valuable  papera*  7^650  eopiea 
of  authors'  separatas  have  been  distributad  to  Fellows  of  the  Socaety 
and  other  contributors*  There  has  been  ilelay  in  the  issue  of  some  of 
these  séparâtes^  and  the  Council  must  again  draw  the  attention  of  authors 
to  the  chief  cauics  to  wliich  this  delay  ïm  due.  By  far  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  is  the  long  time  taken  by  contributors  in  retnniiiig  their 
printer*fl  proofs;  the  other  ia  that,  heretofore,  the  printers  have  waited 
until  a  full  fomie  of  IS  pages  is  ready  before  that  as  Locked  up  and 
struck  off.  One  fomie  may  contain  the  completion  of  a  paper,  a  whole 
paper,  and  also  the  beginning  of  another;  thus,  it  was  necessary  for 
the  rei'iÉcd  proofs  of  all  of  these  papers  to  be  returned  before  the  forme 
could  be  struck  off.  To  obviate  this  trouble  the  Publishing  Conunittee 
hope  in  future  to  arrange  with  the  printers  to  lock  up  each  paper  sepa- 
rately and  strike  off  the  extras  at  once,  so  that  Fellows  who  have  returned 
their  proofs  promptlj  may  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  from  the  negligence 
of  le^  considerate  autbors.  This  will  increase  the  cost  of  publishing 
somewîiat,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 
The  Council  is  glad  to  report  tlio  publication  of  the  elaborate  General 
Index  to  the  First  and  Second  Series  of  tlie  Proceedings  and  Trans- 
actions from  1882  to  1906,  a  volume  of  133  pages,  which  has  been 
prepared  with  much  labour  and  care  by  Mr*  Benjamin  Suite*  This 
index  gives  additional  value  to  the  two  series  of  transactions  which 
have  appeared,  as  it  renders  reference  easy,  and  the  large  mass  of  valu- 
nble  information  contained  in  these  volumes  is  now  readily  available 
to  all  who  have  need  of  consul  ting  them. 
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Another  work  of  importance  which  was  issued  by  ithe  Eoy«l  Society 
at  the  same  time  as  the  above  was  Dr.  N,  E.  Dionne's  Inventaire  ChronO' 
logique  des  livres,  brochures,  journaux  et  revues,  publiés  en  langue 
anglaise  dans  la  Province  d'e  Québec,  de  1764  à  1906.  This  is  a  volume 
of  228  +  ^1  pages,  which  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  all  students  of 
Canadian  history.  It  forms  a  sequel  to  Dr.  Dionne's  previous  list  of 
the  works  which  have  appeared  in  the  French  language. 

2. — ^Bulletin  No.  1. 

In  accordance  with  Bule  X,  as  amended  in  1905,  two  important 
papers  have  been  issued  in  bulletin  form  on  necommendation  of  Sec- 
tion III;  these  were: — 1,  "On  the  Amount  of  Eadium  present  in 
Typical  Eocks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Montreal,"  by  Prof. 
A.  S.  Eve  and  Doctor  A.  B.  Mcintosh  ;  and  2,  "  On  the  Amount  of 
Badium  Emanation  in  the  Atmosphere  near  the  Earth's  surface,**  by 
Prof.  A.  S.  Eve.  These  papers  were  distributed  on  June  the  21st, 
1907,  and  are  also  included  in  the  present  volume  of  transactions. 

3. — Membership. 

At  the  last  general  meeting  the  Council  suggested  to  the  Society 
the  advisability  of  considering  whether  the  time  had  not  arrived  ,to 
again  increase  the  number  of  Fellows  of  the  Society.  After  consider^ 
ation,  recommendations  were  made  by  the  various  sections,  but  as  all 
the  sections  were  not  unanimous,  it  was  thought  best  to  refer  this  sub- 
ject, with  some  other  matters,  to  a  select  committee  named  by  the  Pres- 
ident— ^*'to  consider  the  rules  of  the  Society  and  report  upon  any 
amendments  which  may  seem  to  be  necessary."  This  committee  has 
met  and  will  report  during  the  present  meeting  of  the  Society. 

4. — Elections. 

On  March  the  4th  last  notices  were  sent  out  to  all  the  members 
of  the  various  Sections  of  the  nuraber  of  vacancies  existing  in  each  Sec- 
tion, and  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month,  in  accordance  with  the  rules, 
a  printed  list  of  the  candidates  nominated  was  transmitted  to  every 
Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  voting  papers  were  sent  out.  At  a  council 
meeting,  held  on  April  27th,  the  Honorary  Secretary  reported  that  this 
election  had  resulted  in  the  following  gentlemen  being  duly  elected: — 

Section  J. — ^The  Hon.  Kodolphe  Tiemieux,  the  Hon  PranQods 
Langelier,  Mr.  P.  B.  Mignault,  and  Mr.  Adjutor  Bivard. 

Section    II.— Prof.  G.  M.  Wrong. 

Section  III. — ^Dr.  W.  F.  King,  Professor  James  Harkness,  and 
Professor  A.  Stanley  McKenzie. 

SectioŒi   IV. — ^ProfeBSor  A.  G.  Nicholls. 
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5.    Accounts. 

The  accounts  have  been  audited  by  experts  in  the  usual  manner^ 

and  the  vouchers  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Honorary  Treasurer. 
The  following  is  a  statement: — 
1907.                                                                Ottawa,  May  11th,  1908. 

To  balance  brought  forward  as  per  page  iv  of  the 

Proceedings  for  1907 .  $1,330  14 

May    23. — Assistant  for  Professor  Rutherford's  lec- 
ture    $      10  00 

"          — Messenger  service  at  annual  meeting. . .  12  00 

"     27.— Working  lantern— W.  K.  Kissick 1  50 

June  27. — Providing  lantern 3  00 

"          — John  Robertson — ^balance  for  cartage. . .  1  00 

"          — Canadian  Express  Co 1  35 

— R.  J.  Taylor— printing 57  00 

"          — James  Hope  &  Sons 3  85 

—Ottawa  Transfer  Co 1  00 

July    1 7.—"  The  Journal  ''— advertising   12  00 

— "  Ottawa  Free  Press  "—advertising 13  50 

Aug.     7. — Insurance    of    exchanges  —  Caledonian 

policy   18  50 

"     28. — American      delivery. — F.      W.      Myers 

&  Co 11  96 

"         — Mortimer  &  Co. — Canadian  delivery. .  '     99  97 

"          —The  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.  Co.— freight.  1  15 

"         —The  Ottawa  Paper  Box  Co 40 

"          —William  Notman  &  Son 1  00 

"          —The  Toronto  Engraving  Co.,  Ltd 53 

— M.  G.  Bristow— typewriting 2  60 

"         — R.  P.  King— engrossing     5  00 

— "  Grip,  Limited."   128  75 

"         —The  Dominion  Express  Co 2  05 

Sept.  24.— The  Mortimer  Co.,  Ltd 618  34 

Oct    30.— B.  Chevrier— typewriting 2  50 

Nov.     5. — ^B.  Suite — proofreading   40  00 

"         — ^Witness  Printing  House — printing 141  50 

"         —Canada  Paper  Co 13  44 

1908. 

Jan.      7.— Ottawa  Electric  Co 1  00 

Mar.    31. — Mortimer     &     Co,— on     account     of 

binding 125  26 

$1,330  14 
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1907. 

Nov.     5. — To  amount  on  account  of  Government 

Grant $3,000  ( 

1908. 

Mar.  13. — To  amount  on  account  of  Government 

Grant 2,000  ( 


$5,000  ( 
1907. 


Dec.  16.— Paid  Express  Company $  3  20 

"  — Freight — delivery,  European  Exchanges.  120  25 

"  — ^Blaiklock  Bros — Ocean  freight 15  23 

"  — Grip  Engraving  Co.— illustrations 160  88 

**  — Toronto  Engraving  Co. — illustrations. .  40 

"  — Bailway  Freight  76 

"  20.— Ottawa  Electric  Co 1  00 

«  — Printing  Transactions — on  account ....    1,250  00 

•    "  27. — Moriimer  &  Co. — illustrations 189  15 

1908. 

Feb.  24.— B.  Suite 20  00 

*'  — Crown  Lithographing  Co 3  00 

*'  — Purchase  of  scarce  volumes 5  00 

"  — ^Toronto  Engraving  Co. — illustrations..  160  00 

"  —Grip  Engraving  Co. — illustrations 39  18 

«  —Toronto  Litho.  Co.— illustrations 90  00 

'*  — John  Eobertson — storage 48  00 

*'  —Paid  Express 1  00 

Mar.  12. — Printing  Transactions — on  account...  750  00 

**  27. — Mortimer  &  Co. — printing  and  binding.  GOO  00 

April   4. — ^Insurance 78  75 

"  22.— R.  E.  King— engrossing 10  00 

'*  — Grip  Engraving  Co 7  00 

"  — Crown  Lithographing  ('o 3  00 

"  — Proofreading,  French 40  00 

"  — Express  charges 7  84 

May  6. — Grip  Engraving  Co. — illustrations 147  00 

May  11.— Morthner  &  Co 79  84    3,830 


Balance $1,169  I 
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6. — The  Tercentenary  Celebration  at  Quebec. 

An  event  of  great  moment  in  the  history  of  our  country  is  the 
celebration  which  is  to  be  held  next  July  in  the  ancient  City  of  Quebec, 
in  commemoration  of  the  foundation  of  that  city  as  a  habitable  home 
for  civilized  man.  Three  hundred  years  ago  Samuel  de  Champlain 
built  the  first  permanent  home  and  founded  the  City  of  Quebec,  which 
lias  been  the  scene  of  so  many  deeds  of  unsurpassed  heroism  and  nobilily, 
equally  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  striven  for  its  capture  or  for  its 
protection. 

Considering  the  great  national  importance  of  this  celebration  and 
the  strong  appeal  which  it  makes  to  every  Canadian  in  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion,  it  was  thought  to  be  imperative  on  the  Society  to  assist 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  its  power,  in  making  the  occasion  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  country.  The  Council,  therefore,  decided  to  hold  a 
special  meeting  at  Quebec  and  officially  to  take  part  in  the  celebrations, 
and  also  at  the  same  time  to  convene  the  Congress  of  Imperial  and 
Colonial  Meteorologists,  to  be  held  this  summer  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society,  and  which  it  was  found  could  not  be  held  as  was  originally 
proposed,  during  this  meeting.  In  January  last  the  following  letter 
was  received  from  His  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Quebec: — 

Mayor's  Office, 

Quebec,  29th  January,  1908. 
Dr.  S.  E.  Dawson,  C.M.G., 
General  i'resident. 

Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
Dear  Sir, 

At  the  unanimous  request  of  the  Executive  Committee,  having  in 
hand  the  preparations  of  the  fêles  to  mark  the  Tercentenary  of  the 
Founding  of  Quebec,  and  with  the  entire  concurrence  of  several  members 
of  the  Society  resident  in  Quebec,  whom  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
consulting  on  the  subject,  I  have  the  honour  to  formally  and  most  cor- 
dially invite  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  to  hold  its  forthcoming  Annual 
Meeting  in  Quebec,  during  the  week  of  festivities  to  be  arranged  here 
for  the  month  of  August  next. 

The  exact  date  of  the  celebration  will  be  fixed  by  His  Excellency 
the  Governor-General,  upon  receipt  of  a  message  at  present  awaited 
from  His  Majesty  the  King,  signifying  the  date  at  which  we  may  expect 
the  presence  of  His  Majesty's  representative  for  the  occasion. 

We  have  the  assurance  from  the  Provincial  Government  of  Quebec 
that,  either  the  Legislative  Council  Chamber,  or  the  Legislative  Assem- 
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bly  Chamber,  will  be  gladly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Society  for 
its  public  sessdons,  at  which  it  is  the  desire  of  our  Executive  that  appro- 
priate and  public  eulogies  of  Champlain  uiay  be  made,  in  both  the 
English  and  French  languages,  by*  members  of  your  learned  Society. 
We  shall  deem  it  a  personal  favour  if  you  will  take  the  present 
invitation  into  consideration  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  pnd  can 
assure  you  of  our  best  endeavours  to  contribute  to  the  success  of  your 
meeting,  and  also  of  the  most  cordial  welcome  from  the  citizens  of 
Quebec,  should  you  honour  them  by  accepting  this  invitation. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Geo.  Garneau, 
Mayor^ 
President  Quebec  Tercentenary  Committees. 

In  reply  to  this  letter  the  President  sent  the  following  answer: — 

Ottawa,  February  4th,  1908. 
His  Worship  J.  George  Gameau, 

Mayor  of  Quebec. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated 
January  29th,  inviting  the  Royal  Society  to  hold  the  forthcoming  annual 
meeting  at  Quebec  during  the  week  of  the  Champlain  Celebration  in 
the  month  of  August  next,  and  I  have  to  express  my  warmest  acknow- 
ledgments and  thanks  for  the  honour  done  to  the  Society  in  sending 
the  invitation  and  providing  for  such  accommodation  as  is  necessary 
for  its  meetings. 

It  is  a  source  of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  it  is  not  feasible  to  change 
the  date  of  meeting  from  its  regular  time  in  May.  On  each  of  the 
three  or  four  occasions  in  the  past  twenty-five  years  when  the  Society 
has  met  elsewhere  than  at  Ottawa  the  change  was  made  on  a  vote  of 
the  Society  at  its  preceding  annual  meeting,  but  the  subject  was  not 
brought  before  the  last  annual  meeting. 

The  change  of  place  and  date  is  not  possible  this  year,  moreover, 
because  the  Society,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  prenons  years, 
has  invited  the  Superintendents  of  the  Meteorological  Service  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies  to  assemble  here  at  its  next  meeting  in  May, 
and  the  date  and  place  were  fixed  when  the  invitations  were  sent  out. 
The  invitations  were  sent  last  September  through  the  Imperial  Colonial 
Secretary,  the  Earl  of  Elgin.  Some  have  been  accepted  and  some  are 
waiting  the  action  of  their  respective  governments.     The  correspondence 
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extended  as  far  as  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Singapore,  and  you  will 
readily  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  a  change  at  ttiis  late  date. 

I  will,  however,  bring  your  letter  before  the  Council  at  its  first 
meeting,  and  I  think  that  it  is  more  than  possible  that  the  Society  will 
decide  to  hold  a  special  meeting  at  Quebec  in  July.  I  am  sure  they 
will  consider  it  an  honour  and  «  privilege  to  assist  in  commemorating 
a  person  so  worthy  and  so  noble  insevery  respect  as  Samuel  de  Champlain. 

Yours  truly, 

(Signed)         S.  E.  Dawson, 
President,  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

This  letter  was  acknowledged  by  Ilis  Worship  Mayor  Oameau  as 
follows  : — 

Mayor's  OflBce, 

Quebec,  February  20th   1908. 
Dr.  S.  E.  Dawson, 

President  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada^ 
Ottawa, 
Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  dated 
February  4th,  1908,  in  response  to  the  invitation  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  extending,  through  you,  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
on  behalf  of  our  Tercentenary  Committee,  to  hold  its  next  annual  meet- 
ing in  Quebec  in  the  month  of  August. 

Your  letter  has  been  submitted  to  our  Executive  Committee,  which 
ïuUy  understands  from  it,  how  impossible  it  would  be  for  you  to  change 
^'le  date  of  the  session  already  arranged  for  next  May,  and  the  Com- 
^'^ttee  desires  me  to  thank  you  most  warmly  for  your  kind  response, 
^d  to  express  the  pleasure  and  gratification  which  it  affords  them  to 
^^^  forward  to  the  special  meeting  proposed  to  be  held  here  next  July. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Geo.  Garneau, 

Mayor  of  Quebec, 
President  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Tercentenary  Celebration, 

^j.       "nese  letters  were  duly  laid  before  the  Council,  and  the  suggested 

jj       ^^ents  met  with  unanimous  approval.     A  day  has  been  set  apart 

f       ,      ■'■^.gTumme  Committee  for  a  special  meeting  of  the  Society  and 

Q^         P^^^cipation  of  our  members,  as  such,  in  the  ceremonies.     The 

this       •         P^  ^hat  there  will  be  a  good  attendance  of  the  Fellows  on 

^^^  occasion  of  doing  honour  to  our  country,  more  especially 
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as  our  Honorary  President  and  Patron,  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General  has  signified  his  intention  of  being  present  at  the  meeting. 

The  matter  of  tmnsportation  and  accommodation  at  Quebec  is  being 
considered  by  a  special  committee,  and  an  announcement  will  be  made 
to  the  Fellows  as  soon  as  it  is  known  definitely  what  is  decided  upon. 
A  point  of  much  importance  in  making  these  arrangements  is  for  the 
committee  to  know  as  soon  as  possible  how  many  Fellows  of  the  Boyal 
Sodely  will  be  able  to  attend  the  Celebration.  A  notification  of  all 
who  hope  to  be  able  to  attend  may  be  given  at  this  meeting,  or  as  soon, 
after  as  possible,  either  to  Prof.  Edmond  Boy,  or  to  the  Honorary 
Secretary.  As  far  as  can  be  learnt  at  present  there  will  be  ample  accom- 
modation for  all  at  reasonable  rates. 

7. — The  1909  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 

The  following  interim  report  has  been  re(îeived  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Boyal  Society  of  Canada  to  deal 
with  this  important  matter: — 

British  Association  Meeting,  1909. 

As  reported  last  year,  the  Winnipeg  Executive  has  been  organized 
and  is  proceeding  with  its  preparations  for  the  meeting  of  1909.  The 
chainnan  of  this  committee  was  appointed  an  Honorary  Vice-President 
of  the  Winnipeg  Executive,  and  is  thus  able  to  supply  full  information 
to  the  Boyal  Society. 

Correspondence  has  been  kept  up  with  the  officers  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  a  number  of  meetings 
of  the  Winnipeg  Executive  have  been  held.  The  expectation  is  that 
about  five  hundred  visiting  scientists  may  come  from  Great  Britain. 
The  official  party  will  number  probably  from  eighty  to  one  hundred. 

Applications  have  also  been  made  by  several  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  wishing  cooperation. 
The  American  Association  will  likely  hold  its  meeting  in  St.  Paul,  or 
Minneapolis,  just  before  the  Winnipeg  meeting. 

The  Winnipeg  Executive,  with  the  approval  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion's officers,  have  fixed  upon  August  25th,  1909,  as  the  date  of  the 
opening  meeting,  and  the  sessions  will  continue  for  a  week. 

Dr.  Bryce  has,  at  the  wish  of  the  Winnipeg  Executive,  had  con- 
ference with  the  railway  and  steamship  authorities.  It  is  hoped  that 
Canadian  railways  may  give  a  round  trip  to  Winnipeg  for  one  fare. 
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The  Winnipeg  Executive  have  appointed  committees  on,  1,  Build- 
ings; 2,  Entertainment;  3^  Finance;  4^  Handbook;  5^  Excursions; 
6,  Printing. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  for  this  committee  of  the  Royal 
Society  to  meet  during  the  present  year,  yet  the  chairman  having  been 
in  touch  with  several  members  of  the  Society,  ventures  to  suggest  the 
following  points. for  consideration: — 

1.  That  to  show  special  honour  to  the  British  Association  a  strong 
deputation  ot  the  Society  should  be  appointed  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing in  Winnipeg  on  August  25th,  1909  ; 

2.  That  a  special  selection  of  this  delegation,  consisting  of  leading 
members  of  the  Sciende  Sections  of  the  Royal  Society,  should  be  chosen 
to  accompany  the  party  of  visiting  scientists  (200,  probably)  going  from 
Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  immediately  after  its  meeting  in  Winni- 
peg. Such  a  deputation  would  be  of  much  service  in  bringing  before 
the  visitors  the  resources  of  the  country. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

0£0BG£  Bbyoe. 
Chairman  of  Committee, 
Winnipeg,  April  13th,  1908. 

8. — ^The  Centenary  Celebration  op  the  Geological  Society  of 

London. 

The  Royal  Society  was  represented  at  the  Centenary  Celebration 
of  the  Founding  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  by  two  delegates 
from  Section  IV,  Prof.  Frank  D.  Adams  and  Dr.  Henry  M.  Ami,  both 
of  whom  are  also  Fellows  of  that  august  society.  The  following  con- 
S^^tulatoiy  address  was  presented  on  behalf  of  our  Society: — 

Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
^  ®^  Archibald  Geikie,  K.C.B.,  Sc.D.,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Sec.  R.S., 


^^^Sî 


President  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 


«elj^       ^  Boyal  Society  of  Canada  desires  to  convey  to  you  and  to  the 
>ejçA_^    Centenary  Celebration  of  the  Founding  of  your  distinguished 


of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  their  congratulations  on 


ig^        ^        It  is  not  given  to  many  scientific  societies  to  have  been  in 
q]ç  .    ^^^    one  hundred  years,  and  geological  science  practically  dates 
t^^^^    tie  period  when  your  founders  banded  themselves  together  and 
^^     the  first  geological  society. 
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It  is  highly  gratifying  to  note  the  remarkable  progress  which  has 
been  achieved  in  geological  science  during  the  century  of  the  existence 
of  your  society.  Not  only  in  the  British  Isles,  but  also  throughout  the 
Empire,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  your  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed and  geological  societies  established,  all  of  which  have  contributed 
to  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  acquired  and  gathered  in  publications 
and  museums  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

In  extending  to  you  its  smcere  congratulations  upon  the  noble 
work  which  you  have  done  in  geological  science  throughout  the  world; 
fhe  Royal  Society  is  not  unmindful  of  the  very  prominent  part  which 
your  society  has  played  in  Canada.  Wlien  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Canada  was  founded  in  1842,  it  was  on  the  recommendation  of  four  of 
the  Past>Presidents  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  that  Lord 
Stanley,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  at  the  request  of 
Sir  Charles  Bagot,  Governor-General  of  Canada,  designated  Sir  William 
E.  Ijogan  as  "Provincial  Geologist,"  or  Head  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
Nor  can  we  forget  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Henry  de  la  Beche  and 
his  colleagues  of  Her  Majesty's  Geological  Survey  of  Great  Britain 
came  forward  and  volunteered  assistance  to  Ix>gan  in  his  labours,  not 
only  in  the  way  of  chemical  analvsis,  but  also  in  the  determination  of 
new  fossils,  which  could  not'  be  done  in  Canada  at  that  time,  and  without 
which  a  geological  survey  could  not  be  satisfactorily  conducted. 

In  your  transactions,  proceedings  and  quarterly  journals  is  em- 
bodied a  large  amount  of  useful  knowledge  bearing  on  the  geology  of 
British  North  America,  dealing  with  those  portions  of  our  continent 
which  now  constitute  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  our  sister  colony 
of  Newfoundland.  In  the  writings  on  Canadian  geology  and  geological 
explorations  by  Bigsby,  Lyell,  Palliser,  Rae,  Baddeley,  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk, Jukes,  Owen,  Hector,  W.  B.  and  P.  P.  Carpenter,  Bunbury,  Richard 
Brown,  T.  Rupert  Jones,  Robert  Ettridge,  Sr.,  Sutherland,  Haugh- 
ton,  Hinde  and  other  contributors,  are  to  he  found  a  rich  mine  ot 
excellent  material.  To  you,  Mr.  President,  and  to  the  Fellows  of  the 
Geological  Society  of  London,  Canada  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude 
also  for  the  encouragement,  hearty  co-operation  and  valuable  assistance 
given  by  your  society  to  Canadian  geologists.  In  countless  ways  you 
have  stimulated  their  zeal  and  made  them  feel  at  home  in  your  meetings 
and  discussions.  Among  the  links  which  bind  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London  may  be  mentioned  the  fact 
that  Sir  William  Dawson,  the  first  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  distinguished  Fellows  of  your 
Society,  one  on  whom  you  had  repeatedly  bestowed  honours  and  dis- 
tinctions.     Among  other  distinguished  Fellows  of  your  Society  who 
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were  founders  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  may  be  mentioned,  Dr. 
T.  Sterry  Hunt,  Dr.  George  M.  Dawson,  former  Director  of  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  of  Canada,  Dr.  A.  R.  C.  Selwyn,  who  for  twenty-five 
years  was  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Dr.  Robert  Bell, 
Chief  Geologist  of  the  Survey,  Dr.  B.  J.  Harrington,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Mineralogy  of  McGill  University,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming, 
Sir  James  Grant,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Whiteaves,  Palaeontologist  and  Zoologist 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  whom  you  honoured  this  very  year, 
1907,  with  the  Lyell  Medal,  for  his  distinguished  contributions  to 
palaeontology. 

To  the  present  generation  of  Fellows  of  your  Society  Canada  owes  a 
further  debt  of  gratitude  for  their  ganerous  aid  and  writings  on  many 
critical  points  in  geobgy  and  palaeontology  and  who  by  counsel  and 
advice  on  knotty  points  in  nomenclature,  classification,  etc.,  have  render- 
ed most  valuable  assistance. 

In  common  with  o|ur  brethren  from  various  portions  of  the  world 
who  have  come  to  London  to  celebrate  this  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  your  Society,  we  present  i»  you  the  sincere  felicitations  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  and  wish  your  Society  a  continued  career  of  in- 
creasing activity. 

Frank  D.  Adams,  1    ^  ,      . 
Henry  M.  Ami,     }  ^«%«'«'- 

London,  September  twenty-sixth,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
seven. 

Subsequently  this  address  was  suitably  engrossed  and  forwarded  to 
the  officers  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  in  due  course  the 
following  acknowledgment  was  received: — 

Geological  Society  of  London, 

Burlington  House,  W., 

February  19th,  1908. 
Dear  Sir, 

On  behalf  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London  we  ask  you  to 
express  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  our  sense  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  the  Society  by  the  fact  that  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada  was  represented  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Centenary  of  the  Society  by  such\  distinguished  delegates  as  Professor 
F.  D.  Adams  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Ami,  whom  it  was  a  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  among  our  other  guests  on  that  historic  occasion. 

We  are  sending  a  copy  of  the  **  History  of  the  Geological  Society," 
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which  we  hope  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  will  accept 
for  its  Library  as  a  small  memeiito  of  the  Centenary  Celebration. 
We  are,  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

Arch.  Geiki£^ 

President. 
W.  W.  Watts, 
Edmund  J.  Garwood, 

Secretaries. 
on  behalf  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 
To  the  President  of  the 

Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

0. — Congress  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  Meteorologists  in  1908. 
In  continuation  of  the  negotiations  reported  in  the  Report  of 
Council  last  year,  correspondence  has  been  continued  with  the  object  of 
perfecting  the  arrangements  for  holding  this  important  gathering  of 
meteorologists  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire.  Invitations  were 
sent  to  every  British  Colony  and  the  leading  officials  of  the  various 
governments  engaged  in  meteorological  work  were  consulted  as  to  the 
most  suitable  place  and  time  for  meeting  and  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  original  invitation  sent  out  to  the  govtemora  of  the  respec- 
tive colonies,  was  b&  follows  : — 

Royal  Society  of  Canada. 
Proposed  Meeting  of  Imperial  and  Colon wl  Meteorologists  in  1908 
My  Lord  (Sir)  : 

We  have  the  honour  to  bring  to  Your  Excellency's  notice  a  proposal 
for  a  meeting  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  Meteorologists  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  co-ordination  of  the  meteorological  work  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

The  importance  of  co-operation  between  different  countries  for  the 
solution  of  the  wider  questions  of  meteorology  has  long  been  recognized 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  meetings  of  directors  of  meteorological 
institutes  and  observatories  are  held,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  concerning  joint  action  and  uniformity  of 
organization. 

The  meetings  are  also  found  to  be  useful  on  account  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  afford  for  the  personal  exchange  of  views  and  the 
comparison  of  experience  of  methods  employed  under  various  conditions 
of  climate  and  of  social  surroundings. 

Such  international  meetings  have  not  yot  been  held  outside  Europe, 
and  the  number  of  Imperial  and  Colonial  representatives  who  attend 
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them  is  very  small,  although  the  British  Empire  includes  the  widest 
possible  diversities  of  climate  and  many  of  the  most  favourable  positions 
for  observations  of  international  importance  are  on  her  soil. 

It  is  suggested  that  a  meeting  of  British  and  Colonial  meteorologists 
might  be  held  with  advantage  in  1908  in  Oanada,  which  has  had  a  long 
experience  of  a  meteorological  service,  fully  organized  under  especially 
favourable  conditions,  in  co-operation  with  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  this  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  desires  to  make  its 
fortiicoming  meeting  in  May,  1908,  an  occasion  for  special  attention  to 
meteorology  in  its  scientific  and  economic  bearing,  and  would  be  glad 
to  have  delegates  from  the  various  British  Colonies  present  to  read 
papers  and  to  assist  in  the  discussion  of  the  various  questions  which 
will  arise. 

Dr.  W.  N.  Shaw,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office,  and 
Sir  John  Eliot,  K.C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  formerly  Meteorological  Reporter  to 
the  Government  of  India,  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  take  part 
in  the  meeting,  and  it  is  expected  that  other  meteorologists  of  the  United 
Kingdom  will  also  be  present  with  those  of  the  Canadian  Dominion. 

The  advantages  which  are  anticipated  from  such  a  meeting  are  not 
only  those  that  would  naturally  follow  from  an  exchange  of  views  as  to 
methods  of  organization  or  of  the  tabulating  and  publication  of  results. 
The  development  of  the  science  in  the  direction  of  tracing  the  laws  of 
sequence  of  Iseasons  is  altogether  dependent  upon  the  effective  co- 
operation of  workers  over  very  wide  areas.  Such  co-operation  has 
already  yielded  results  of  great  importance  for  countries  bordering  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  anà  the  extension  of  such  work  is  among  the  most 
important  economic  services  that  the  study  of  meteorology  can  render 
to  the  countries  concerned. 

It  is  understood  that  as  has  been  customary  in  the  International 
Meteorological  Conferences,  all  expenses  of  those  attending  will  be  borne 
either  by  themselves  or  by  the  government  represented. 

We  beg  that  Your  Excellency  may  be  graciously  pleased  to  lay 
this  suggestion  before  your  Minist^ers  for  their  favourable  consideration, 
and  we  venture  to  hope  that  your  Government  will  see  their  way  to  send 
delegates  to  the  proposed  meeting  at  Ottawa,  in  May,  1908. 
We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)       S.  E.  Dawson. 

President. 
"  James  Fletcher, 

Secretary. 
**  B.  F.  Stupart, 

Chairman  of  Committee 
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Proposée  Meeting  of  Impérial  and  Colonial  Météorologiste  in  1908. 

To  consider  the  best  means  of  obtaining  co-operation  between  the 
various  meteorological  organizations  of  the  Empire  with  regard  to  the 
following  matters  : 

1.  Uniformity  of  practice  as  regards  instrumental  eq;uipment, 
hours  of  observation,  instructions  and  forms  for  observers,  formulae  and 
tables  of  reduction,  with  the  modifications  necessary  for  special  types 
of  climate  and  conditions  of  service. 

2.  Forms  and  methods  of  publication  of  results  from  stations  of 
the  several  orders,  (a)  for  local  use,  and  (b)  for  general  meteorological 
purposes. 

3.  Scales  and  projections  for  Weather  Charts  and  Meteorological 
Maps. 

4.  The  discussion  of  observations  for  local  and  general  purposes. 
Selection  of  years  for  mean  values,  etc. 

5.  Co-operative  researches  dealing  with  extensive  portions  of  the 
earth^s  surface. 

(a)  The  combination  and  discussion  of  normal  meteorological  ob- 
servations for  large  parte  of  the  earth's  surface.  {e,g..  The  rainfall 
relations  of  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  continente  bordering  thereupon, 
or  the  persistent  air  currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  their  relation 
to  the  fluctuations  of  pressure  in  the  neighbouring  land  areas.  The 
pressure  and  rainfall  relations  of  the  Globe  (Solar  Physics  Commission). 
The  Belations  of  Climate  and  Health.  (Sir  Lauder  Brunton's  Com- 
mittee of  the  South  African  Meeting  of  the  British  Association) .  The 
phenomena  of  local  winds. 

(6)  Instrumental  equipment  for  special  observations,  such  as  solar 
radiation,  terrestrial  magnetism,  atmospheric  electricity,  or  seismological 
observations. 


Eoyal   Society  of   Canada. 

Ottawa,  Canada,  December  14:th,  1907. 
My  Lord, 

With  reference  to  the  invitations  recently  issued  to  their  Excellencies 
of  various  British  Colonies,  praying  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  bring 
the  subject  of  a  Meteorological  Congress  at  Ottawa,  in  May,  1908,  to 
the  attention  of  their  Ministers  with  the  object  of  sendino:  delegates  to . 
the  said  Conference,  we,  the  imdcrsigned  officers  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada,  respectfully  ask  that  Your  Tx)rdship  will,  on  behalf  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Canada,  bo  pleased  to  extend  that  invitation  to  all 
British  Colonies  not  included  amon^  those  to  which  imitations  wore 
addressed,  and  forwarded  through  the  Department  of  the  Honourable 
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the  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada,  and  the  Colonial  Office  in  London. 
From  a  meteorological  point  of  view  it  is  most  desirable  that  Mauritius 
and  the  African  Protectorates  should  be  represented. 

We  would,  further,  respectfully  inform  Your  Lordship  that  the 
Conference  will  most  probably  devote  some  attention  to  meteorological 
questions  affecting  the  practical  interests  as  represented  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  the  Scottieh  Fishery 
Board,  the  Board  of  Education,  or  the  Army  Medical  Department,  and 
it  might  be  expedient  that  someone  who  can  deal  with  matters  fr<an 
that  point  of  view  should  be  present. 

We  would  also  respectfully  suggest  that  the  presence  of  someone 
from  the  Colonial  Office  would  be  of  great  assistance  in  furnishing  the 
Conference  with  information  that  may  be  required  about  the  various 
colonies  which  have  no  representative  present. 
We  l\ave  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Lordship's  obedient  servants, 

(Signed)       S.  E.  Dawson, 

President. 
^'  James  Fletcher, 

Secretary. 
•*  R.  F.  Stupart, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 
The  Right  Hononrable 

The  Earl  of  Elgin  and  Kincardine, 
London. 


It  was  subsequently  found  that  the  month  of  May  was  inconvenient 
for  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  attend  this 
conference,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Honourable  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Canada,  the  following  notice  of  postponement  was 
despatched  : 

With  reference  to  the  proposed  Imperial  Meteorological 
Congress,  we  regret  to  learn  by  answers  from  many  scientific 
men  invited,  that  the  month  of  May  is  an  inconvenient  time  for 
the  majority  of  those  whose  presence  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  the  meeting,  and  it  appears  also  from  the  correspondence  that 
the  months  of  July,  August  or  September  would  be  much  more 
convenient. 

We  have  now  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  from  July 
22nd  to  July  27th  of  this  year  an  important  celebration  will  be 

Proc  1908.    2. 
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held  at  Quebec,  to  commeuiorate  the  tercentenary  of  the  founding 
of  that  city  in  1608  by  Samuel  de  Champlaln  and  the  commence- 
ment of  our  National  History.  At  the  same  time  the  battiefieldâ 
of  Wolfe,  Montcahu  and  Levis  will  be  dedicated  as  a  Public 
Park  in  memory  of  the  great  events  which  transpired  there. 
This  celebration  is  appealing  very  strongly  to  the  people  of 
Canada  and  to  the  Dominion  and  Provincial  Governments,  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  \Val(?s  has  signified  his  intention  to  assist 
at  the  ceremonies.  Under  circumstances  so  imusual  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada  has  been  invited  to  hold  a  special  meeting 
at  Quebec,  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect  will  doubtless  be  passed 
at  the  meeting  in  May  next.  It  is,  therefore,  proposed  that 
the  Meteorological  Conference  shall  meet  at  Quebec  during  the 
week  following  the  tercentenary  celebration.  Further  informa- 
tion will  be  sent  later,  as  soon  as  the  details  are  decided  upon. 
Great  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  celebration  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  Besides  the  squadron  of  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales 
the  navies  of  France  and  the  United  States  will  be  represented 
and  many  distinguished  persons  are  expected  to  be  present. 

We  hope  that  you  will  find  the  change  of  date  will  answer 
your  convenience  better  than  the  first  fixed,  and  we  hope  also 
that  the  interest  of  the  occasion  will  add  another  inducement  to 
attend. 

Arrangements  are  now  made  for  holding  the  Meteorological  Con- 
gress in  Quebec  during  the  Terccntenarv'  Celebration,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  many  of  the  Fellows  of  our  Society  will  arrange  to  be  present  to 
do  honour  to  our  visitoi-s.  Many  men  of  eminence  and  of  world-wide 
reputation  have  expressed  their  intention  of  being  present,  and  there 
will  be  delegates  from  all  our  leading  Canadian  universities. 

10. — Deckased  Members. 

Dr.  Xapoleox  Legexdre. — Little  by  little  the  ranks  are  thinning 
out  of  those  whom  the  Marquis  of  Uorne  first  called  to  form  tlie  Royal  So- 
ciety and  who  were  our  Charter  ^[embers.  This  year  the  Council  regrets 
to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  Xapolcon  Legendre,  a  member  of  Section  I, 
which  occurred  in  Quebec  on  the  IGth  of  December,  1907.  Dr.  Legend  re 
closely  followed  to  the  grave  his  colleagues,  Casgrain,  Lusignan,  Faucher 
de  Saint-Maurice  and  Mannette,  who  belonged  to  his  literary  group. 

Dr.  Legendre  was  received  as  an  advocate  in  1805;  but  his 
modest  and  simple  tristes  soon  made  him  give  up  the  active  and 
busy  life  of  the  bar  to  enter  the  administrative  service  in  which 
he  was  abJe  to  give  full  scope  to  his  artistic  soul.  He  first 
tried  his  hand   at  novel   writing,   and  in    1872   published   "  Sabre   et 
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Scalpel/'  in  the  Album  de  la  Minerve,  but  he  finally  devoted  his  talent 
and  his  pen  to  the  writing  of  short  articles  which  were  vivid  with 
actuality,  and  also  of  sprightly  narratives  and  novelettes  full  of  quaint 
humour.  He  delighted  above  all  in  singing  of  the  humble  And  small 
occurrences  of  life,  of  the  charms  and  joys  of  home.  Among  other 
litemry  works  of  Dr.  Legendre,  mention  may  be  made  of  :  "  Echos 
de  Québec,"'  two  volumes  (ISTG)  ;  '^A  mes  enfants"  (1876);  "Les 
Perce-neige,"  poems  (1886);  "Mélanges"  (1887);  "Nos  Ecoles" 
(1890)  ;    "La  Langue  française  au  Canada." 

To  the  Transactions  of  this  Societ}»^  he  contributed  some  of  its  best 
productions  in  the  French  language,  among  others  :  "  La  Province  de 
Québec  et  la  langue  française  "  (1884)  ; .  "  La  race  française  on  Amé- 
rique" (1885);  "La  langue  que  nous  parlons"  (1887);  "Réalistes 
et  Décadents"  (1890);  "A  propos  de  notre  littérature  nationale" 
(1895);   "Frontenac"  (1898). 

Dr.  Legendre  made  a  cuit  of  the  French  language,  and  endeavoured 
at  all  times  to  fathom  its  depths  so  as  to  fully  express  its  clearness  and 
purity.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  Canadian  history  and  with  the 
European  literary  movement,  he  was  a  charming  and  interesting  con- 
versationalist, whose  agreeable  company  was  much  sought  by  men  of 
letters. 

The  last  years  of  the  life  of  this  gentle,  sympathetic  scholar,  were 
condemned  by  sickness  to  a  forced  inactivity;  but  his  artistic  tem- 
perament made  him  such  a  charming  prose  writer  and  sweet  facile  poet, 
that  his  contributions  to  the  literature  of  his  country  will  doubtless 
long  remain  to  the  adornment  and  honour  of  Canadian  letters. 

Thomas  Macfarlane  (Contributed  by  Mr.  A.  McGill). 

It  is  with  feelings  of  profound  regret  that  we  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Macfarlane,  one  of  the  original  members  of  Section  IIL 
His  long  connection  with  the  Society,  extending  over  twenty-five  years, 
and  his  ever  active  interest  in  its  welfare,  made  him  conspicuous,  and 
developed  in  his  fellow  members  a  confidence  and  a  feeling  of  security. 
88  in  one  who  would  never  fail  us,  when  needed.  A  readiness  to  accept 
responsibilities  entailed  through  official  relationship  or  through  the 
relationship  of  blood  and  friendship,  was,  indeed,  a  marked  and  a  nohle 
characteristic  of  the  deceased,  and  causes  those  who  knew  him,  and 
especially  those  who  knew  him  intimately,  to  feel  his  loss  very  keenly. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  was  bom  in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  in  March, 
1834.  Nothing  can  better  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  indomitable 
perseverance  and  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  deceased  than  such  facts 
as  the  following:    He  left  school  at  the  age  of  eleven,  to  enter  a  lawyer^s 
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oflSce.  At  the  same  time  he  fitted  up  a  room  at  home,  as  a  laboratory, 
in  which  he  made  himself  familiar  with  the  practical  side  of  chemistry. 
In  the  evenings  he  walked  three  miles  to  attend  lectures  in  chemistry 
at  the  Andersonian  University,  in  Glasgow.  Two  years  later  he  obtained 
a  position  in  McClintock^s  Chemical  Works,  near  Pollockshaws;  and, 
after  four  years'  experience  there,  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  Modum 
Smelting  Works  at  Drammen,  Norway.  Desiring  to  possess  a  more 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences  than  his  arduous  self  study 
had  enabled  him  to  acquire,  he  went  to  Freiberg,  where  he  attended 
the  School  of  Mines,  and  obtained  a  d^ree  in  Engineering.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  and  won  the  friendship  of  many  celebrated  sci- 
entific men,  notably  of  Professor  Clemens  Winckler,  with  whom  he  main« 
tained  close,  friendly  relations  until  death. 

While  at  Freiberg,  the  Director  of  the  Modum  Smelting  Works  at 
Drammen,  died,  and  the  position  was  offered  to  Mr.  Macfarlane,  and 
accepted.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  a  position  of  this  kind,  requiring 
not  only  technical  knowledge,  but  the  ability  to  manage  a  large  business, 
and  to  control  men,  was  offered  to  a  young  Scotchman,  who,  but  four 
or  five  years  previously,  was  acquainted  with  no  other  language  than 
his  mother  tongue.  The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Macfarlane  possessed  a  very 
remarkable  facility  in  acquiring  languages.  ^Miile  in  Norway,  he  mter- 
changed  lessons  in  English  for  lessons  in  Norwegian,  with  the  Lutheran 
pastor;  and  in  a  similar  manner,  he  acquired  a  thorough  and  practical 
knowledge  of  Swedish,  Danish,  German  and  French.  Especially  in 
German  was  he  thoroughly  at  home;  and  had  made  himself  familiar 
not  alone  with  the  language,  but  with  the  literature  of  Germany.  The 
masterpieces  of  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  others,  he  was  able  to 
quote  to  purpose,  on  every  occasion,  and  with  keen  appreciation  of  their 
beauty  and  forcefulness. 

Mr.  Macfarlane  came  to  Canada  in  18G0,  as  manager  of  the  Acton 
Copper  Mine,  and  the  Capelton  Mine,  m  the  Eastern  Townships.  In 
1865  and  1866  he  was  employed,  under  Sir  William  Ijogan,  on  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  In  18G8  he  was  employed  by  the  Mont- 
real Mining  Company  to  examine  the  companrs  property  on  Lake 
Superior,  and  was  the  discoverer  of  the  celebrated  Silver  Islet  Mine. 
Later,  he  examined  mining  locations  in  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada  and 
Ecuador,  S.A. 

In  1886  he  was  appointed  Chief  Analyst  to  tlie  Department  of 
Inland  Revenue  of  Canada,  an  office  which  he  held  until  his  death, 
on  the  10th  of  June,  1907. 

To  every  official  position  held  by  him,  Mr.  Macfarlane  brought 
the  intelligence  of  a  keen  and  thoroughly  trained  mind,  and  the  con- 
scientiousness of  profound  Christian  conviction,  together  with  the  energy 
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ma  courage  bom  with  hiin,  and  po&seBsed  by  him  iji  full  measure  to 
vlthin  a  moment  of  bis  iudtlen  death. 

But  while  faithful  to  every  trust  assjumed  by  him,  Mr.  Macfarlame 
was  a  man  of  too  wide  sympathy  and  ioo  active  intellect  to  he  satisfied 
ffith  the  performance  of  professioDal  doty.  Questions  religious,  aocial 
and  political  interested  him,  and  received  serious  and  thoughtftil  eon- 
sideratiaii  at  his  hands.  Especially  during  his  Later  years  was  he 
interested  in  the  problems  of  Imperial  Federation.  In  this  matter  he 
w&B  in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  was  by  them 
regarded  as  an  authority  upon  the  questions  of  finance  connected  with 
Ih^  main  problem,  Ainoug  the  many  handôome  floral  tributes  laid 
upon  hie  coffin,  was  a  laurel  wreath,  wnth  orchidÉi  bearing  the  inscription, 
**  From  the  British  Empire  League»  by  request  of  the  President  to 
Sir  Sandford  Fleming/* 

In  ISS2  Mr.  Maefarlane  was  chosen  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Canada  ;  was  elected  vice-president  of  Section 
III  m  1SS5,  and  president  of  the  Section  in  1886. 

A  list  of  important  papers  puUished  by  him  appears  in  the  report 
of  the  Boyal  Soeiet}^  for  1894.  This  list  inclndea  thirteen  papens  upon 
geological  and  mineralogical  subjects  published  in  the  Canadian  Natu- 
ralUt;  two  papers  published  in  the  Beporta  of  the  Geological  Survey; 
three  papers  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the  iVmerican  Society  of 
Mining  Engineers;  four  papers  published  in  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society;  one  paper  in  the  Analyst  (London,  Eng,),  and  an  exhaustive 
Essay  on  Imperial  Federation,  entitled,  "  Within  the  Empire,'*  pub- 
lished in  1891  by  James  Hope  &  Co.*  Ottawa. 

Subsequently  to  1893,  Mr.  Maefarlane  preêented  tilt  following  papers 
to  this  Society,  and  these  appear  in  the  TraDBactions  for  the  years 
given  :^ — 

1895,    "  On  the  Estimation  of  Starch/* 

1902p     "An  improved  method  of  producing  concentrated  manure 
from  human  refuse/* 

Wm.     "  On  the  Analysis  of  Cheese.'* 

190IÎ.     "  On  the  Determination  of  the  Conetituents  of  Gluten." 

1906,     ^^On  the  Conservation  of  Ritrogen  in  Manure/* 
**        "  On  the  Metallic  Currency  of  the  British  Empire/* 

Tn  1SS7  Mr.  Maefarlane  pubHshed  a  highly  interesting  account  of 
a  mit  to  South  America,  primarily  a  record  of  observation,  but  inter- 
spersed with  much  philosophical  comment.  In  this  volume  be  e^pre^^ses 
his  profound  conviction  regarding  the  relation  of  Church  and  State, 
a  Fubject  which  he  later  amplified  in  an  address  before  the  Diocesan 
Synod  at  Ottawa.  He  was  enthusiastically  fond  of  music,  and  one 
of  his  last  public  addresses  was  given  in  this  building,  in  1906^  upon 
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the  subject  of  a  visit  during  the  previous  year  to  Norway  and  Sweden, 
in  the  course  of  which  lecture  he  treated  the  national  music  of  Scan- 
dinavia, and  sang  a  number  of  the  national  folk-songs,  in  illustration. 
Mr.  Macfarlane  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  is  survived 
by  his  wife,  three  sons  and  six  daughters.  A  very  touching  evidence 
of  his  love  of  wife  and  family  is  given  in  some  verses  pencilled  on  a 
scrap  of  paper  very  shortly  before  his  death,  and  evidently  intended  to 
be  set  to  music.     It  may  be  permitted  to  quote  the  following  : — 

Whosoe'er  has  shared  life's  burden 

With  a  true  and  tender  wife, 
Let  his  care  be  ever  kindest, 

To  her  faults  be  he  the  blindleet. 
Cherish  her  as  his  life. 
As  his  life. 

WTien  at  last  her  eyes  he  closes 

And  her  spirit  soars  on  high, 
Let  him  find  her  in  the  mansion 

Where  true  souls  find  full  expansion; 
Let  him  calm  and  tnistful  die. 
Let  him   die. 

(Supplementary  Note^  sent  hy  Mr,  R.  G.  LecJcie,  of  Sudbury,  Ont.) 

At  school  he  was  always  the  leader  among  boys  of  hie  own  age, 
not  from  physical  prowess,  nor  excellence  in  games,  but  rather  from 
character,  an  unflinching  love  of  truth  which  characterized  him  all 
through  life.  A  boy  in  trouble  could  always  find  in  Tom  Macfarlane 
a  judicious  adviser  and  trustworthy  friend.  The  friendships  of  his 
boyhood  and  youth  lasted  all  through  life  and  were  dear  to  him.  An 
old  friend  could  always  be  sure  of  a  heartfelt  welcome  expressed  in  the 
kindly  eye  and  hearty  voice. 

When  a  lad,  he  took  up  the  temperance  cause  and  worked  in  its 
interests  with  much  ardour.  Being  possessed  of  a  good  voice  and  some 
knowledge  of  music,  the  meetings  were  made  enjoyable  by  glees,  catches 
and  choruses.  He  was  an  excellent  perfonncr  on  the  flute,  and  organ- 
ized a  fife  and  drum  band  in  connection  with  the  boys'  temperance 
êociety.  In  this  and  other  ways  he  greatly  advanced  the  cause,  and  all 
through  life  lived  absolutely  up  to  its  principles. 

Music  was  one  of  his  chief  enjoyments  lx>th  at  home  and  in  church. 
His  residence  in  Germany  enabled  him  to  increase  his  musical  know- 
ledge and  cultivate  a  taste  for  classic  art. 

His  reading  was  not  confined  to  scientific  works,  for  while  other 
lads  were  idling  he  was  enjoying  with  avidity  Scott,  Gait,  Dickens  and 
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Thickeray.  He  louk  great  interest  in  the  town  librarj'  and  devoted 
coBâiderable  time  to  iti  interests. 

Mr,  M&cfarlftjie's  first  situatiûn  wa^  in  a  lawyer*^  office  in  Pollock- 
shawE,  but  Hub  was  not  quite  congeniaL  He  had  a  émail  laboratory 
fitted  yp  in  the  pantr)--  at  home  and  there  he  &pent  most  of  his  spare 
bouns  m  ôtndj  and  experimentnng.  The  chemical  teM-bof>k&  of  that 
day  were  simple,  but  when,  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  Walter  Cnim 
oi  Thomliebatk,  one  of  the  leading  chemists  of  the  day  and  pr^ident 
ttf  the  Cavendish  Society,  Mr.  Macfarlane  was  able  to  obtain  a  complete 
set  of  the  publicatioBs  of  that  great  society,  his  joy  knew  no  bounds, 
and  most  excellent  nse  he  made  of  every  volume. 

He  soon  ohtained  a  situation  with  a  chemical  manufacturer  in 
Glasgow  J  and  while  there  was  able  to  take  a  course  of  Btmiy  in  the 
Atidersonian,  or  what  is  now  the  West  of  SeoHand  Technical  College, 
l)r.  Penny  was  then  professor  of  chemistry,  an  accomplished  chemist 
and  succ^esëful  instructor. 

The  poeitioo  of  chemist  at  the  Modum  Cobalt  Workg,  Norway,  was 
offered  him  and  accepted.  Desiring  to  acquire  further  theoretical  and 
technical  knowledge  he  went  after  a  couple  nf  vears  to  the  Freiberg 
School  of  Mines,  where  he  soon  became  prominent. 

The  Sâion  Government,  which  at  tliat  time  had  a  practical  mon- 
opoly of  the  Cobalt  business,  selected  Maefarlane  to  take  charge  of  ita 
works  in  Norway,  where  he  remained  until  the  ore  depositê  decreased  in 
value,  and  were  no  longer  capable  of  beiot^  operated  tio  a  profit 

While  in  Nortt'ay.  he  made  a  careful  s^tudy  of  the  geology  of  Tele- 
tiiarken,  Bingcrike  and  rocks  of  the  Drammen  Valley.  This  was  sub- 
seqiiently  of  much  value  to  him»  when  working  out  geological  problems 
^ïi  Canada  and  their  correlation  to  similar  phenomena  in  Scandinavia. 
TÎIC  memories  of  Norwegian  life  were  always  dear  to  him,  and  w  ith 
an  olj  friend  or  two  he  continued  an  interesting  correspondence  up  to 
the  lagt. 

J*i  18G0,  Maefarlane  came  out  to  Canada  and  was  soon  offered 
i^rgc  of  niining  and  smelting  operations  at  Acton  vale  and  Capelton 
'^  ^hf^  Eastern  Townships. 

Hijs   knowledge  and   experience   were   recognisied   by   Sir  William 
n   fv^'  ^^^^  offereil  him  a  position  on  the  Geological  Sun^ey,      The 
^     ^  ""^^fions  of  the  Survey  bear  testimony  to  his  industry  and  thorough- 
He 

h"       n-- 

liontân       ^^'*n  were  employech  probably  eif^hty  per  cent  of  whom  were 
®*holice,      Tlie  Protestants  were  divided,  each  fltnii^glinji  for 


vhë 


industry  and  thorough 

**   ^as  a  devout  and  sincere  christian,  tolerant  and  libtral,  but 

Supporter  of  the  Church  of  England  and  a  hearty  worker  in 

fi'^^Hl   (>aij3e^      When  manager  of  the  niineg  at  Acton,  over  five 
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fhiMi  iiwii  ^\H\ti  iitiii  lindiii^'  il'iinpoeîëible  to  support  four  clergymen  when 
nm»  WMiiM  lir  MiilVuinU  for  llu»  lichl,  Macfarlane  suggested  a  conference 
•  »i  nil  llh»  PmiIcmIiiiiIh  (o  (linriiss  tlie  question  of  consolidation.  After 
tnm  It  iitnaniriiitinii.  ji  laiyo  majority  decided  to  join  the  Church  of 
I'nj'lMn.l.  OM  (hill  rrrHliyltM'ians,  Mothodists,  Baptists  and  Episcopalians 
fiMiniil  iiMii  niiijrri'pititm,  working  witli  zeal  and  hannonv.  A  oom- 
tMitiliitua  »  liunl»  with  nvlory  was  built,  and  the  olergj-man  supported  by 
•I  jiimmI  niiiiin.  Till»  mission  is  in  oxi?:onvv  still,  and  the  good  it  has 
dmio  lit  an  rxiimplo  of  now  the  vc^rk  v^:  :hi^  Christian  church  can  bo 
•tilMtihiMl  liy  mutual  iviUH^six'^rs  in.:  :ho  t>arai>st  co-operation  of  its 
tniMulMM'rt  in  tho  iHMumon  oa"><-    i  :>:  M»:w. 

An  incidont  iîiv.s:'^:'.:  ^:  :'  "^  >  o>.ar»otor  is  related  by  one  who 
know  liirn  wo!!,  r\<:"-,:  «::>.  v.s  c^ld  friond  Xirby,  author  of  "Le 
t'l»iiM\  kVOy"  rtf:,-  <  >>.  t;^  ,-:  :ho  RoxtiI  Society,  Kirby,  speaking  of 
his  in^'îv,'^^::';^  V".  ^'  •y  ^.•'-  s**V,\\  **  1  am  now  just  waiting!  wait- 
in>î  "  V.<,  't-*-.  -  .  ■•  '"^Vi-*^  I  ^,,^  noaring  that  stage  myself,  but 
1  Av.',  ^fc-,-^  <  -.,  «.-    1  -     "..  SsN  *.:  «Ti#  with  him  up  to  the  last,  finding 

A  v\\*.K    -    .  -y    ^.  ^  •.     A-     T  ^v.'s,  wyM  done,  but  always  ready  for  the 
■  ^    «'"^ 

*^  "      V.  --.v-v."    ;     :?Arrinçton  is  a  severe  loss  not  only 

\'  V-    "  lîxivorsity  and  the  country  at  large. 
•  '^    »     ^•'"^sivvisîtion,  lie  was  one  of  those  men 
'■  ^'  '♦♦"•v*\  v^f  its  solid  work  almost  unawares, 

'  ^       ^       *   *  <ts.  ho  was  oducntî^l  chiefly  at  homo 

■     -^^   ■      ^*^ol^*  ho  graduated  wilh  honours  in 

■^      -^XH  •  v.u\irtl  in  goolopry.     After  taking  his 

-      '-    ^'NH>Md  Si'ientific  School  of  Yale  ITni- 

•  *  -i**'.v.\lrttos  Mho  first  received  the  degree 

*  ^^ /**"' '^^^l    out    in    Prince   Edwarrl    Island, 
^■-      a^*ji,^n  ii^  11^^  prei)aration  of  a  re]>ort  on 

^--  vUmUi^{^..^|  Survey  of  Canada. 

"^     ^viiiivr  in  niineralo^'  at  McGill  Univor- 

>M-ty-six  years.     Tn  1ST?  he  succeeded 

'■'^-    ^'^^^^oralogist  to  the  O(^)lor:ical  Survey 

-  ^^V4t   i!i   1S70  in  order  to  jrivo  all  his  atten- 

*.i   *.  .-/V*'  *    ^^^'  l^oeame  David  Greenshields  Pro- 

,  ,  ""^^"^  *      ^^^  these  pioneer  days  of  university 

•>;.  .     .  y^.^   *^*^*'   niotallurgy,  thus  combining  the 

"'''**\«:  tho  last  years  of  his  life  he  had  the 
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great  satisfaction  of  seseing  tîiœe  departments  pmiierly  uiannetl,  and  of 
pianning  the  splendid  themiâtrj  and  laiuing  building  erectc^d  for  the 
imiveraitj  by  Sir  Witliam  Macdonald* 

In  the  course  of  his  long  surviec  l>i\  Harrington  received  many 
Émpting  oiïei-Ê  of  more  lucrative  posts,  but  remained  faithful  to  the 
vork  to  which  he  had  devotal  hie  life,  choosing  rather  io  employ  such 
ypport  uni  ties  for  lïie  jtromotion  of  tliose  who  worked  under  him.  How 
he  served  the  univei^ity  may  be  partly  gathered  from  tlie  rt^solutiou 
passed  by  the  Academic  Board  at  tlie  time  of  his  death, 

"  The  members  of  the  Iward  rejoioe  that  he  lived  to  see  his  depart- 
meat  splendidly  housed  and  ec^uippeti.  But  they  rememl>er  ihiit  he  waà 
one  of  the  early  makers  of  McOill  l^niv^ersity  ;  and  that  for  mogt  of  Urn 
thirty-sLs  years  of  service,  while  fulfilling  for  long  periods  the  duties  of 
three  chairs,  in  chemin tn;,  in  mineral og}%  and  in  mining,  in  cramped 
quarters  and  with  inadequate  means,  he  yet  succeeded  by  devoted  per* 
^nal  labour  in  training  many  hundreds  of  men  who  now  fill  with  credit 
important  posts  in  Canada  and  the  Unital  States.  His  deep  interest 
in  his  old  ]mpils  won  their  lasting  confidence»  so  that  they  rai\'ly  took 
m  important  step  witliout  seeking  his  ever-ready  counsel;  and  thus 
ihc  university  was  bound  by  strong  ties  to  the  great  industries  and  in- 
lerpste  of  practical  life.  These  he  further  assisted  by  many  investi- 
gations which,  ag  he  would  have  wished,  w*ere  of  a  character  to  render 
imobtrusive  but  helpful  service  rather  than  to  catch  the  eye  of  the 
world." 

•^Within  the  university  his  aid  wilt  be  missed  on  every  hand; — in 
ihe  Library  Committee;  especially  in  the  museum,  which  owes  much  to 
his  loving  care,  and  is  enriched  by  many  collections  s€*cured  by  his  efforts 
and  often  given  ont  of  personal  regard  for  himself;  but  most  of  all  in 
the  daily  conduct  of  affairs.  For  behind  his  gracious  amiability  was 
always  to  be  felt  a  fine  sense  of  honour^  a  high  and  courageous  spirit 
which  could  give  a  fearless  expression  of  opinion  without  risk  of  otTence. 
His  irreBisiflbde  kindnet^s  provoked  affection  an(|  charmed  away  vexation 
find  discontent,  as  sur*->ly  as  his  ftineere  and  upright  character  com- 
manded  respect.  And  thus  he  was  a  bond  nf  unii>n  among  his  colleagues, 
and  a  perpetual  spring  of  cheerful  cagernt^s  for  work  done  with  supreme 
conicieDtiûuenesa,  regardless  of  recognition  or  re^vard." 

Kot  less  will  he  be  misled  at  the  gat  fieri  ngs  of  the  Royal  Society. 
Early  elected  a  FelloWj  he  waa  a  regular  attendant  at  the  meetings  and 
contributor  to  its  proceedings;  and  more  than  once  filled  the  presidency 
of  Section  IIL  He  wm  also  presidet^t  of  the  Natuml  HSston-  Societv 
of  Montreal,  and  Tice-preeident  of  the  chemical  section  of  the  British 
Aieociation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  the  Toronto  meetin|r, 

Dr*  narririgton's  published  work  included   several   important  re- 
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ports  for  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  and  a  life  of  Sir  William 
Logan,  the  firet  Director.  But  mainly  it  consisted  of  numerous  papers 
on  chemical  and  mineralogical  subjects. 

Hundreds  of  letters,  which  gave  him  the  keenest  satisfaction,  came 
to  him  from  old  pupils  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  couched  in  terms  of 
affection  and  confidence.  Wherever  one  met  a  colleague  in  this  Society, 
or  one  of  his  contemporaries  at  Yale,  or  an  old  graduate  of  McGrill,  one  of 
the  first  and  warmest  enquiries  would  be  for  Dr.  Harrington.  Wherein 
did  the  charm  of  this  lovcable  personality  consist?  Its  solid  structure 
was  the  sincerity,  tlie  unselfish  kindness  of  the  tnie  christiLan  gentle- 
man. But  this  was  adorned  with  many  beautiful  traits.  He  cared  for 
the  real  things  of  life,  the  things  which  are  free  to  all  who  will  have 
them — for  he  could  not  consciously  have  enjoyed  a  pleasure  won  at 
another's  cost, — things  essentially  blessed,  by  the  divine  decree,  that  they 
shall  not  wiither  but  rather  increase  and  multiply  by  fruition,  since  who 
so  takes  of  them  thereby  makes  more  to  share  with  others.  Therefore 
he  loved  the  cloee  ties  of  family  and  the  home  ;  he  loved  little  children, 
with  whom  he  was  ever  a  child  :  all  young  people,  for  he  never  lost  his 
boyish  and  adventurous  spirit;  and  friends,  whose  foibles  and  wieak- 
nesses  he  gently  put  aside,  choosing  rather  to  dwell  on  the  good  that 
was  in  them.  He  loved  his  daily  work,  and  the  recurring  beauty  of  the 
physical  world,  and  music;  and  he  passionately  loved  flowers.  Deep 
in  midwinter  he  would  be  plannin":  for  his  garden,  and  with  the  first 
freiedom  of  the  closing  session  his  delight  was  to  snatch  a  few  days  in 
early  spring  to  sow  and  planti  at  Metis  for  the  coming  simimer.  Rijch 
in  these  joys  that  overflowed  upon  others,  his  chivalnoiLs  nature  was  re- 
warded with  the  unbought  grace  of  life,  drew  forth  the  best  qualities  of 
those  around  him,  and  stored  up  a  lasting  memory  in  the  affections  of 
all  who  were  privileged  to  know  him. 

Edwin  Gilpin. 

Dr.  Edwin  Gilpin  was  born  at  Halifax,  2s  .S.,  on  October  28th, 
1850.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Very  Kev.  Dean  (lilpin  and 
Amelia  McKay  Gilpin,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Haliburton 
("Sam  Slick"). 

His  early  education  was  received  at  the  Halifax  Granmiar  School. 
In  1867,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  matriculated  at  King's  College,  Wind- 
sor, N.S.,  and  graduated  B.A.  in  1871,  having  won  a  nunil)er  of  prizes, 
among  the  more  important  being  the  "Alumni,"  "  General  Williams/' 
and  "Almon-Welsfonl.'^ 

Following  his  college  education  he  took  special  courses  in  mining, 
geology  and  chemistry,  and  then  began  the  practical  study  of  his  pro- 
fession among  the  collieries  of  Pictou  County,  and  tlio  principal  mining 
districts  of  England  and  Newfoundland. 
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His  election  to  membership  in  the  ^'ova  Scotia  Institute  of  Natural 
Science  and  in  the  Institute  of  Mining  and  Mechanical  Engineers  of 
i^'ewcastle-on-Tyne  took  place  in  1873.  In  this  year  also  he  qualified 
for  and  received  his  Degree  of  M.A.  from  King's  College.  In  1874  he 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London. 

In  1875  he  married  Florence  Ellen,  eldest  daughter  of  Lewis 
Johnstone,  M.D.,  of  Stellarton,  N.S. 

Under  Prof.  Lawson  he  took  a  course  in  analytical  chemistry  at 
Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  in  1877. 

In  April,  1879,  was  appointed  Inspector  of  Mines  for  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  December,  1880,  he  received  a  letter  from  the  directors  of  the 
company  owning  the  Foord  Pit  at  Stellarton,  highly  commending  him 
for  "  the  very  great  assistance  you  have  rendered  at  great  personal  risk 
of  life  following  the  disastrous  explosion  at  our  Foord  Pit." 

-  In  September,  1881,  the  Government  appointed  him  secretary  and 
member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  Colliery  Officials  for  the  Pro- 
vince. This  was  followed  in  October,  1886,  by  his  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and  Mines,  which  posi- 
tion he  held  until  his  death. 

He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  Section  IV  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada,  in  December,  1891. 

Dalhousie  College,  in  April,  1892,  conferred  on  him  the  Honorary 
Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  in  recognition  of  **  Scientific  Research  in 
Mineralogy  and  Geology."  During  the  same  month  he  was  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Mining  Society  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  June,  1895,  the  Government  appointed  him  a  commissioner 
to  inquire  into  the  "  Causes,  history  and  effects  of  the  fires  in  the  coal 
seams  of  Pictou  Count}-."  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Nova 
Scotia  Institute  of  Natural  Science  elected  him  president. 

King's  College  conferred  on  him,  in  1903,  the  Honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Science.  In  March  of  the  following  year  he  was  created  by 
His  Majesty  a  Companion  of  the  Imperial  Order,  in  recognition  of  his 
contributions  to  scientific  literature  and  long  service  under  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  late  Dr.  Gilpin  wae>  a  member  of  a  large  number  of  literary 
and  scientific  societies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  a  prolific  writer 
on  the  subjecte  embraced  by  his  profession,  and  besides,  almost  constant 
contributions  of  papers  to  the  numerous  societies  with  which  he  was 
connected,  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  valuable  published  Avorks  on 
the  Mineralogy  and  Geology  of  his  native  Province. 

Some  months  prior  to  his  death  Dr.  Gilpin's  friends  noticed  with 
bome  alarm  that  his  health  was  failing,  and  on  the  advice  of  his  phy- 
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sician,  he  consented  to  take  a  well  earned  holiday.  WTiile  apparently 
benefiting  somewhat  from  the  rest,  he  suflfered  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  on 
July  9th,  1907,  and  his  death  followed  in  a  few  hours. 

11. — Government  Work,  Literary  and  Scientific. 

In  accordance  with  a  time  honoured  custom  an  invitation  was 
extended  to  the  chief  officers  in  charge  of  important  Scientific  and  Lit- 
erary Departments  of  the  Government  Service  to  supply  the  Council,  for 
printing  with  their  report,  an  abstract  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
work  carried  on  under  their  charge  during  the  past  year. 

Valuable  abstracts  of  this  nature  have  been  recei\ied  from  Prof.  E. 
E.  Prince,  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  for  the  Dominion  {Appendix 
B)  ;  Mr.  Stupart,  Superintendent  of  the  Meteorological  Service  of 
Canada  (Appendir  C)  ;  and  Dr.  W.  F.  King,  Chief  Astronomer  and 
Superintendent  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  (Appendix  D). 


12. — Associated  Societies. 
The  following  Associated  Societies  have  sent  in.  reports: 


Society. 


Place. 


Nova  Scotia  InHtitute  of  Science.   

Ontario  Historical  Society 

The  Literary  and  Historical    Society  of 

Quebec ' 

Natural  History  Society  of  New  Bruna-! 

wick 

Nlafcani  Historical  Society i 

Ottawa  Literary  and  Scientific  Society. .  .1 
Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada,, 

Toronto  Branch i 

Royal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada, 

Ottawa  Section I 

New  Brunswick  Hidtori(*ftl  Society ' 

Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of 

Montreal , 

Women's  Historical  Society  of  the  County 

of  EIp:in 

Elfçin  Historical  and  Scientific  Institute. . 

Institut  Canadien  Français 

Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal i 

Ottawa  Field-Naturalists'  Club 

Cercle  Littéraire  et  Musical  de  Montréal . 

Entomolojrical  Society  of  Ontario 

Women's  Canadian  Historical  Society.. 
Natural     History     Society    of    British 

Columbia 

Hamilton  Scientific  Association 

Nova  Scotia  Hiatorical  Society 

Canadian  Inatitute 

Botanical  Club  of  Canada  

Wellington  Eleld-Natonaisto*  Club .... 
N«w  Bmiuwlok  Lt^yalists*  Society 


Halifax... 
Toronto. . . . 

Quebec 

St.  John  . . 

Niatrara 

Ottawa 

Toronto  — 

Ottawa.   ... 
St.  John   . . 

Montreal... 

St.  Thomas 

do 
Ottawa  — 
Montreal. . . 
Ottawa  — 
Montreal . . 
Guelph  .... 
Toronto  ... 

Victoria . . . 
Hamilton.. 
Halifax  ... 
Toronto — 
Ottawa...  . 
Gkielph 
St.  John... 


Delegate. 


Dr.  R.  W.Ells. 
Barlow  Cumberland. 

Mr.  Parmelee. 

W.  J.  Wilson. 

Miss  Janet  Camoohan 

Dr.  T.  B.  Flint. 

Joseph  Pope. 

J.  S.  Plaskett. 

5.  D.  Scott. 

6.  Durnford. 

J.  H.  Coyne. 
Herbert  S.  Wegjç. 
Rodolnhe  Girard. 
Prof.  Norton  Evans. 
A.  E.  Attwood. 
Marc  Sauvai  le. 
Arthur  Gibson. 
Mrs.  Thompson. 

W.  F.  Sylvester. 
Dr.  J.  Fletcher. 
Hon.  L.  G.  Power. 
R.  F.  Stupart. 
Dr.  A.  H.  MacKay. 
L.  CsBsar. 
S.  D.  Scott. 
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Resolutiom  a^  follows  were  then  passed:— 

1-  MoYSd  by  Prof.  A-  B.  Macalluiii,  seeanded  by  Mr,  J,  H*  Coyna; 

That  die  Report  of  the  Coancil,  as  just  read,  bu  adopted. 

2.  Moved  by  Pr^f ,  F.  D.  Adams,  seconded  by  Ur.  U.  U,  Holfinaan  : 
That  the  minutes  of  the  last  raeetingj  as  printed  in  the  Volume  of 

Tranaaetioni,  be  confirmed* 

3.  Moved  by  Dr.  Wilfred  Campbell,  seconded  by  Dr.  George  Bryce  : 
That  the  lolloi^ring  be  thff  General  Publication  Committee  of  the 

Soeie^:    Dr.  S.  E.  Dawson,  convener;   Dr.  LeSueur,  Dr.  Fletcher,  Mr. 
Suite  and  Mr,  Lambe, 

4.  Moved  by  Dr*  Girdwood,  ieconded  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Shutt: 

That  the  following  be  a  Committee  for  the  Nomination  of  Offiuers 
for  the  Society  for  next  year:  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  Sir  Jameë  Cîrant, 
Dr.  A,  Johnson,  Mr.  Suite  and  Mr,  Duncan  Scott, 


Sfegial  Committee  on  Bulks* 

Dr.  E.  Deville,  Secretary  of  the  Special  Committee,  appointed  by 
the  President  last  year  to  consider  the  rules  of  the  Society  and  I'eport 
upon  any  amendmenta  which  might  seem  to  be  necfôsar};,  n-ported  as 
toUows: 

The  Commitfase  met  at  4  p.m.,  Monday,  25th  of  May,  Dr.  S.  E. 
Dawson,  president,  in  llie  Chair.  Present  i^^Messrs.  Bouchette,  Camp- 
bell, Deville,  Doughy,  Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  Fletcher,  Lambe,  Macal- 
lum.  Hoy  and  Suite- 
Mr.  Bouchette,  on  behalf  of  Hon.  Senator  David,  submitted  the 
following  amendment: 

''  Que  dans  Ic  but  de  donnor  plus  d'éclat  et  d'mfrérêt  aux  réunions 
de  la  Société  KoyaJe  et  de  stimuler  le  zèle  de  ses  membres,  il  soit  résolu: 
"  Que  les  réœptions  dee  nouveaux  membres  soient  faites,  à  Tavenir, 
en  séance  publique  et  que  le  récipiendaire  soit  tenu  de  lire,  à  cette  occa- 
sion, un  travnil  où  il  devra  faire  une  appréciation  des  œuvres  littéraires 
ou  scientifiques  de  son  prédécesseur  et  de  son  rôle  dans  la  Société-" 

It  was  agreed  îliai  the  proportion  was  an  exc^Uent  one,  but  is 
already  provided  for  in  the  rules. 

The  following  amendraent  bo  Rule  No.  3  proposed  by  Mr.  W,  D. 
IJ^rhthall,  was  read  in  the  meeting: 

*^  That  the  eongtitution  he  so  amended  that  tlie  Honorary  Prmident 
shall  be  the  Premier  of  Canada  for  the  time  being,  and  that  a  stated 
number  of  Honorary  Yice-P residents  be  elected,  who  shall  be  members 
of  the  Dominion  Privy  Council/^ 
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It  was  moved  in  amendment  to  the  amendment,  bj  Sir  Sandford 
Fleming,  seconded  by  Dr.  Eoy,  that  the  amendment  be  not  adopted,  and 
that  the  following  be  substituted  as  an  addition  to  Rule  No.  3  : 

"  In  cases  in  which  the  Council  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  advancement  of  science  or  literature,  it  is  desirable  that  persons 
be  elected  as  members  of  the  Society  other  than  as  elsewhere  provided, 
they  may  once  in  every  two  years  recommend  for  election  as  Honorary 
Vice-Presidents,  not  more  than  two  (2)  persons  who,  in  their  opinion, 
are  such  tliat  their  election  will  be  of  signal  benefit  t»  thei  Society.*^ — 
Carried, 

The  motion  to  amend  Rule  6  was  now  taken  up  and,  after  further 
amendments,  was  adopted  as  follows: 

That  the  Fellows  shall  be  persons  resident  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  or  Newfoundland,  who  have  published  original  works  or  memoirs 
of  merit,  or  have  rendered  eminent  services  to  literature  or  science. 

The  number  of  members  in  each  section  shall,  in  general,  be  limited 
to  thirty,  but  may  be  increased  to  forty  if  any  section  should  so  desire, 
in  the  manner  hereinafter  indicated. 

Nominations  to  the  membership  of  the  Society  may  be  made  at  any 
time,  and  each  nomination  paper  shall  be  signed  by  three  members  of  the 
Section  to  the  membership  of  which  the  candidate  is  nominated.  No 
person  shall  ^e  nominated  whose  consent  to  that  end  has  not  previously 
been  obtained.  Only  those  candidates  nominated  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  February  shall  be  eligible  at  the  ensuing  annual  meeting. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  nominations,  and  on 
or  before  the  first  of  March,  he  shall  transmit  to  each  member  of  the 
Society  a  printed  list  of  all  such  nominations,  arranged  in  alphabetical 
order,  indicating  the  Section  to  the  membership  of  which  each  is  nom- 
inated and  giving  the  qualifications  of  the  candidates  and  the  names 
of  their  proposers. 

Any  candidate  whose  name  shall  have  been  in  a  previous  list  of 
candidates  but  who  shall  not  have  been  elected,  shall,  if  his  proposers, 
or  any  of  them,  so  request  in  writing  before  the  fifteenth  of  February 
immediately  preceding  the  election,  be  a  candidate  at  such  election  and 
his  name  shall  be  placed  in  alphabetical  order  with  those  of-  the  new 
candidates  for  that  election.  The  nomination,  however,  of  a  candidate 
shall  not  be  valid  for  more  than  five  years  from  the  date  thereof.  Any 
additional  qualifications  of  a  candidate  may  be  sot  forth  in  a  supple- 
mentary certificate  signed  by  three  members  of  the  Section. 

The  Honorary  Secretary^  shall  also,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
March,  forward  to  the  members  of  each  Section  a  printied  ballot  con- 
taining the  names  of  all  those  nominated  to  that  Section.     Each  member 
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may  then  vote  for  that  number  of  candidates  which  the  Section  is  per- 
mitted by  the  regulations  to  elect,  the  vote  to  be  indicated  in  each  case 
by  placing  the  mark  (  X  )  opposite  the  name  of  each  or  any  of  such 
number  of  candidates,  and  the  ballot  signed  with  the  name  of  the  mem- 
ber, may  be  returned  on  or  before  the  first  of  April  to  the  Honorary 
•Secretary,  who  shall  report  to  Council,  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  before 
the  annual  meeting,  the  number  of  votes  obtained  by  each  candidate. 
Should  any  of  these  have  obtained  a  majority  of  the  whole  section,  the 
Council  shall  so  report  to  the  Society. 

Should  no  candidate  receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  a  Section, 
or  should  the  number  of  candidates  eligible  to  a  section  pot  receive 
pach  a  majority  of  votes  in  such  Section,  then  the  Council  shall,  at  the 
next  annual  meeting,  .refer  the  matter  back  to  the  Section  to  select  names 
from  among  the  candidates  nominated  and  recommend  them  to  the 
Society  for  election.  If  there  be  two  or  more  vacancies,  the  selection 
ehall  be  made  Jby  a  separate  vote  for  each  vacancy,  and  the  votes  of  at 
least  tvi^o-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Section  present  at  the  meeting 
shall  be  necessary  for  selection.  The  selection  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Society  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  at  2.30  p.m.,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  at  'the  time  by  the  Section,  and  shall  be  decided  by  vote  of 
the  majority  of  the  members  o£  the  Society  present  at  the  meeting. 

Each  Section  shall  have  the  power  to  increase  its  nimiber  to  (forty 
by  electing  not  more  than  four  new  members  annually.  The  proposal 
to  elect  additional  members  shall  be  made  by  resolution  of  the  section 
reported  to  the  general  meeting  of  the  Society,  otherwise  no  such  new 
member  or  members  shall  be  elected  for  that  year.  This  clause  shall 
oease  to  operate  as  soon  as  the  total  number  in  any  section  shall  have 
reached  forty. 

Another  amendment  to  Rule  Xo.  6,  proposed  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
McLeod,  providing  for  the  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  was  held  over  for 
further  consideration. 

The  Treasurer  gave  notice  of  the  following  amendment  to  Rule 
Xo.  7,  which  he  proposes  to  move: 

''Any  member  failing  to  pay  his  subscription  for  two  years  shall 
forfeit  the  privilege,  (1)  of  voting  in  any  of  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 
and,  (2)  of  making  nominations  to  fill  vacancies  until  the  subscription 
is  paid.'* 

The  proposed  amendment  was  approved  by  the  Committee. 

The  Honorary  Secretary  asked  when  the  last  amendment  to  Rule 
Xo.  7  should  be  put  into  force,  but  no  decision  was  reached  by  the 
Committee. 

E.  Deville, 

Secretary, 
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r».  It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Bouchette^  seconded  by  Dr.  Campbel 
That  the  iH'port  of  the  Committee  on  Bales  be  adopted. — Carrie 
ti.  MuYod  by  Prof.  Maoallum,  seconded  by  Sir  Sandford  Flemini 
That  the  aincndint'iits  to  IJules  Nos.  3  and  G,  recommended  by  tl 

(omiiiitN'r  on  Kules,  hf  adopted. — Carried. 

Then*  Nvas  considcrali'lf   discussion  on  the  proposed   amendmeD 

ImIoh'  tli(y  wi'Tv  adopted  by  the  Society. 

*.   It  was  iiiovimI  by  Dr.  Johnson,  that  the  Special  Committee  ( 

IJnli'>  hr  colli inued. — (Carried. 

Dr.   Alexainler  Johnson  presented  a  printed  letter  which  he  hj 

i>-intl   t(i  mII  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  dealing  with  the  question 

iiii  in»  rrasrd  i;ram  to  the  Society  to  defray  the  expenses  of  membe 

and  tltlrLiMti.-  atieïhliiii:  ihc  aimuai  meetings,  and  He  presented  a  molio 

>(»con(lcd  l>y  tlie  Hev.  l)r.  r>ryce: 

Thill  a  dc})iiiation  sliould  he  appointed  to  wait  on  the  Governme 

to  riirllnT  this  end. 

s.   It  wiis  m(»\t'd  hy  Mr.  Txnichette,  seœnded  by  Mr.  Gérin: 
Tlijii   I>r.  J(»hnsonV  motion  Ik-  referred  to  a  Conunittee  to  be  nor 

inahil  l.y  ilu*  [•r«'-i<lent,  lo  report  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  foUowii 

Coniniiitre  wjis  noniinat^nl: 

hi.  Jnhnson,  ino\er  of  the  original  motion,  convener;    Sir  Jam 

(iiiiiii.  «mI.    |).'ni>t»M,   Dr.  Wilfred   Campbell,  Dr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Boi 

«  hi'I  If.      (  'tirrifiL 

Î».   it  wii-^  iiiMM'il  l.y  l)r.  Saunders,  seconded  by  Dr.  Girdwood: 
Tlijil    in   ;ir<  nrdiincf   with    the    rcn-omniendation   of   the   Council 

-[ir.iiil   inrrlin;'  nf  the  Society  shall  he  held  in  Quebec  in  connectic 

with  the  Tcrccnt«'nary  C(»lci)rations,  next  July. — Carried. 

l*i:i:si:N'rAiioN  or  Xkw  Fellows. 

l)r.  .I.uiH's  Ilîinnjiy  \v;is  j>rcscntr(]  io  the  President  by  Dr.  Georg 
Hay.  ;uu\  Dr.  WilfnMJ  (^unphcll. 

Dr.  W.  K.  KinL'  w.is  })rcs(Milcd  hy  Sir  Sandford  Fleming  and  Mi 
K.  F.  Stnipîirt. 

Dr.  .\.  (J.  Xicholls  wjis  presented  hy  Dr.  Adami  and  Dr.  Ami. 

The  Pix'sident  received  all  these  ;:(Mitlenien  and  welcomed  them  ii 
the  name  of  the  Society. 

l)r.  Wilfred  rani])hell  spoke  in  hi<:h  terms  of  the  literary  work  oi 
Professor  0.  "M.  ^Vron.L^  who  had  hoj)(»d  to  he  present,  hut  who  had  been 
prevented,  owincr  lo  press  of  university  work. 

.\t  noon  the  Society  adjourned  to  enable  tlie  Sections  to  organize  in 
their  respec-tive  renin's. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION.     (Tuesday,  May  ^6th). 

The  Society  re-assembled  in  general  session  at  3,30  p,m*,  when 
the  presentation  of  Reports  from  the  Delegates  of  Affiliated  Societies 
was  proceeded  with,  and  reports  from  the  following  societies  were  read  : — 

The  Elgin  Historical  and  Scientific  Institute,  by  Mr.  J.  H*  Ck>yne. 

Women's  Historical  Society  of  the  County  of  Elgin,  by  Mr.  J.  H, 
Coyne. 

The  Ottawa  Field-NatnralistB'  Club,  by  Mr.  A.  E,  Attwoo^l 

The  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  by  Mr.  A.  Gibson. 

The  Ontario  Historical  Society^  by  Mr.  Barlow  Cumberiand. 

The  Society  adjourned  at  3,30  p.m.,  and  the  Fellows  met  in  their 
f&rioue  sections. 


EVENING  SESSION.     (Tuesday,  May  36th). 

At  8  p.m,  the  President,  Dr.  S.  E.  Dawson,  C.M*G,,  delivered  hie 
Presidential  Address,  *'  A  Plea  for  Lâterature  "  in  the  large  assembly 
hall  of  the  Normal  School*  This  address  was  Ustened  to  with  great 
interest  by  a  large  and  atteniâVe  audience,  and  a  vote  of  thanks,  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  W*  D.  LeSneur^  and  seconded  by  Mr.  George  Mnrray,  was 
adopted  enthufiiastically. 

r  SESSION  IL     (Wednesday,  May  2?th).  ] 

The  Society  re-assembled  in  general  session  at  11.30  aju. 
Dr.  Devilie  read  the  following  interim  report  from  Section  HI. 
"  The  Secretary  of  Section  III  reports  that  the  following  reeolution 
has  been  adopted  unanimously  by  the  section:  Section  III  reconimend& 
that  the  Coundl  be  instrneted  to  memorialize  the  Governor-General  on 
the  subject  of  the  Refonn  of  the  Almanac,  asking  Hi?  Excellency  to 
bring  the  need  of  a  new  Cdendar  to  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Gov- 
eminent  with  the  view  of  steps  being  taken  to  obtain  tlie  assent  of  all 
dvUized  cationd  thereto." 

10.  Moved  by  Dr.  Johnson,  seconded  by  Proft«sor  Loudon: 
That  this  report  of  Section  III  be  adopted. 
The  motion  being  pnt  to  the  Society  was  carried  unanimously. 
Beporta  were  presented  from  the  following  societies: 

Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  (Ottawa  Branch),  by  Mr.  J.  8.  Plaskett. 
New  Brunswick  Natnral  History  Society,  by  Mr.  W,  J.  Wilson. 
Institut  Canadien  Français,  by  Mr.  Rodolphe  Girard. 
Natural  Hiôtory  Society  of  Montreal,  by  Professor  Norton  Evans* 
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New  Brunswick  Histarîcal  Society,  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Scott 
New  Brunswick  Loyalists'  Society,  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Scott 
Nova  Scotia  Historical  Society,  by  Hon.  L.  G.  Power. 
Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society,  by  Mr.  Parmelee. 
Niagara  Historical  Society,  by  Col.  Cruikshank. 
Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Montreal,  by  Mr.  George 
Dumford. 

Women's  Canadian  Historical  Society,  by  Mrs.  Thompson. 

Presentation  of  a  New  Member. 

Professor  Boy  presented  the  Hon.  Rodolphe  Lemieux  to  the  Pres- 
ident, giving  a  résumé  of  his  literary  work.  Mr.  Lemieux  was  received 
by  the  President  and  welcomed  as  a  Fellow  of  Section  I.  In  acknow- 
ledging the  honour  which  had  been  paid  him,  Mr.  Lemieux  spoke  of 
the  good  work  which  had  been  done  by  the  Fellows  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
since  its  foundation,  and  stated  that  it  would  always  be  his  endeavour 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  Society  and  the  cause  of  French  literature 
in  Canada. 

Dr.  Barnes,  of  Montreal,  explained  to  the  Society,  on  the  invitation 
of  the  Council,  the  objects  of  the  British  Science  Guild,  and  answered 
questions  as  to  the  scope  and  nature  of  its  proposed  work. 

The  following  report  (2)  was  read  from  Section  III: 

"  The  Secretary  of  Section  III  reports  that  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Section  : — That  Section  III  endorse  the  objects  and 
aims  of  the  British  Science  Guild  as  set  forth  in  their  pamphlets  now 
before  the  Section  and  recommend  that  this  be  referred  to  the  general 
meeting  for  endorsation  by  the  Royal  Society.'^ 

(Signed.)  E.  Deville, 

Secretary. 

11.  Moved  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Barnes,  seconded  by  Dr.  Bryce: 

That  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  endorses  the  objects  and  aims 

of  the  British  Science  Guild  as  set  forth  in  their  pamphlets  now  before 

the  meeting. — Carried. 

The  following  report  (3)  was  read  from  Section  III: 

The  Secretary  of  Section  III  reports  that  a  resolution  has  been 

adopted  by  the  Section  directing  the  officers  to  nominate  Professor 

Wilhelm  Ostwald  as  corresponding  member,  in  succession  to  Professor 

Berthelot. 

Professor  Ostwald  is  well-known  as  eminent  in  both  literature  and 

science;    a  number  of  members  of  Section  III  and  of  professors  in 
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Canadian  imiversities  have  studied  under  hm,  and  from  1892  to  the 
presêBt  time  there  has  always  been  at  least  one  student  frûm  Canada 
in  bis  laboratory* 

(Signed)        E.  Devillb^ 
~  SêùTûtùry. 

12,  Maved  by  Prof.  W,  Lash-Millerj  seconded  by  Dr.  DeviUe  and 
Dr.  Barnes: 

*'  Aa  instructed  by  Section  III,  I  beg  txj  move  that  Professor  WU- 
helm  Ostwald,  of  Leipzig,  be  elected  a  correspondent  member  of  the 
Society- — Carried. 

The  following  report  waa  read  from  a  Committee  appointed  by  the 
President  to  report  on  Dr.  Johnson's  motion  with  r^ard  to  the  travel- 
ling expenses  of  Fellows  attending  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
The  Conmiittee  considering  it  not  advisable  to  approach  the  Govern* 
meut  at  present  to  ask  for  assistance,  and  feeling  that  somettiing  should 
be  done  to  aid  those  Feilows  who,  living  at  a  great  distance,  cannot 
affopd  to  attend  the  annual  meetingSj  would  suggest  that  the  Royal 
Society  uae  a  portion  of  the  surplus  at  its  dispogalj  not  arising  from 
the  Qovemment  grants  in  order  to  meet  the  ordinary  travelling  expenses. 
The  Committee  further  believes  that  the  question  of  the  permanent 
endowment  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  Canada  should  be  considered,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  that  question  in  a  preliminary  maimer  begs 
leave  to  be  allowed  to  meet  from  time  to  time  during  the  year,  and  to 
report  at  the  meeting  in  1909, 
H  (Signed)         âlekakdee  Johnsok, 

^H  Convener, 

L 


13,  Moved  by  Dr*  Johnson,  seconded  by  Dr.  Campbell  : 

That  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Travelling  Eipenses  be  adopted 

•nd  be  authorized  to  a-ct  in  connection  with  it  for  tlie  next  annual 

meetiag.— Camerf. 

Notices  op  Motion, 


The  following  notice  of  motion  waa  made  by  Mr<  Errol  Bouchette. 
While  it  was  not  in  order  to  discuss  it  at  this  meeting,  he  wished  to 
liavB  it  enlered  on  the  minutes  for  discussion  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
Hig^  when  he  would  move  it  formally^  or  he  would  leave  the  matter  to 
the  Council,  if  they  considered  it  better,  to  refer  the  matter  to  lUie 
pGTmmmi  Committee  on  Hegulations. 

^'  CoDsid^ring  that  the  population  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  — 
ônginally  pom  posed  of  two  social  groups,  both  eaaentially  Canadian 
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désire.  Les  documents  formant  cette  consultation  seront  transmis  au 
secrétaire  général. 

Il  est  proposé  par  M.  Benjamin  Suite,  appuyé  par  M.  Tabbé 
Gosselin  qu'en  la  personne  de  M.  Napoléon  Legendre,  la  Société  Boyale 
a  perdu  un  de  ses  membres  qui  avait  acquis  une  réputation  enviable  dans 
les  lettres  même  avant  la  fondation  de  la  Société  Boyale,  et  qui  a  été 
à  l'origine  de  cette  institution,  Inin  de  ses  membres  les  plus  actifs.  La 
section  I  désire  exprimer  à  sa  famille  le  regret  qu'elle  éprouve  de  le  voir 
disparaître. 

Le  secrétaire  communique  à  la  section  la  lettre  de  démission  de  Sir 
James  Lemoine  et  la  décision  du  Conseil  de  l'accepter  en  conservant 
au  démissionnaire  le  titre  de  membre  de  la  Société  Royale  du  Canada. 

Il  est  proposé  par  M.  Benjamin  Suite,  appuyé  par  M.  Edmond 
Eoy:— 

Que  la  section  éprouve  un  très  vif  regret  de  se  séparer  de  Sir  James 
Lemoine.  Elle  comprend  que  par  suite  de  son  âge  avancé,  il  est  impos- 
sible à  celui-ci  de  se  rendre  aux  séances  annuelles  et  de  prendre  une  part 
active  aux  travaux;  mais  elle  espère  qu'un  membre  aussi  distingué  ne 
privera  pas  complètement  la  Société  Royale  des  avantages  qu'elle  peut 
tirer  de  son  expérience  et  de  ses  lumières.  Cette  proposition  est 
adoptée. 

Il  est  proposé  par  M.  le  sénateur  Poirier,  appuyé  par  M.  Errol 
Bouchette  : — 

Que  la  section  I  approuve  en  principe  la  proposition  transmise  par 
M.  le  sénateur  David  au  comité  des  règlements,  relativement  à  la  ma- 
nière de  présenter  les  nouveaux  membres,  et  à  l'opportunité  de  prononcer 
des  discours  ou  de  lire  des  travaux  en  ces  occasions.  Elle  constate  avec 
plaisir  que  lors  de  la  présentation  des  nouveaux  membres  cette  année 
on  a  mis  en  pratique  la  proposition  de  M.  David,  et  elle  espère  que  la 
chose  se  continuera  aux  séances  à  Québec  lors  des  fêtes  de  Champinin, 
ainsi  qu'aux  séances  annuelles  subséquentes. 

Cette  proposition  est  adoptée. 

Il  est  proposé  par  M.  Léon  Gérin,  appuyé  par  M.  Tabbé  Gosselin  : — 

Que  le  comité  de  lecture  et  de  revision  des  manuscrits  se  compose 
cette  année  de  M.  le  sénateur  Pascal  Poirier,  de  M.  Benjamin  Suite, 
et  de  M.  J.-Edmond  Roy,  .que  les  auteurs  de  travaux  lus  et  acceptés, 
saïuf  revision,  soient  priés  de  les  transmettre  au  secrétaire  de  la  section, 
lequel  les  i^oumettra  au  comité  de  revision  et  les  remettra,  après  leur 
revision,  au  secrétaire  général,  pour  publication. 

Cette  proposition  est  adoptée. 

On  trouvera  ci-après  une  liste  des  travaux  lus  et  acceptés. 

Le  bureau  suivant  est  élu  pour  l'année  1908-9. 
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Président— Sa  Grandeur  Mouseigceur  Begin* 
Vice-Président— LTionorable  Rodotplie  Ivemieux. 
Secrétaire — M.  Errol  Bouchette. 

(Signé)  EïittOL  Bodciiettk, 

iSecriiairë, 

Liste  des  Travaux  Les  m  Acceptés. 

les  traTaux  qui  siiiTant  ont  été  adoptés  et  renvoyés  an  eonûté  de 
revision: — 

L—"  L'influence  éducatrice  de  k  Religion."  Par  Mgr  L*-A- 
Paquet 

2*—*'  Les  Âcadiens  déportée  à  Boeton,  en  1755-56,  crt  ce  quHla  eont 
derenns;'*    Par  M.  le  sénateur  Pascal  Poirier. 

3- — ^'  Lô  Baie  d'Hud^on.*'    Par  l'honorable  juge  L,-A*  Prud'hoimne. 

4.—'*  Etade  sur  Bertrand  de  la  Tour  et  ses  œuvres/'  Par  M* 
J.-Edmond  Eoj. 

5, — "Jean-Baptiste  Bouchette,"    Par  M.  Benjamin  Suite. 

6, — "  Contribution  à  la  géographie  aodale  du  Canada  françaii,'' 
Par  M.  LéoQ  Gérin. 

7* — ^*'Le  vrai  monument  Champlain — ses  œuvres  éditée»  par  Levers 
dière/'    Par  M.  l'abbé  Auguste  GosseliiL 

B, — "  Les  Intendants  eu  France  et  au  Canada.'*  Par  M,  A*-D. 
DeCeUes,  C.M,G. 

9-^ — "Le  problème  dei  mcm  dane  FOuest  canadien/'  Par  M.  lu 
■faiat£iir  Fhilif^  Boy.      Prégenté  par  M.  Errol  Bouchette. 

10.^ — "  OflSder»  et  fonctioimairea  canadienB  et  frauçaîa  après  1760/' 
Par  M.  Ké^s  Eoy.      Présenté  par  M.  Benjamin  Suite. 

IL—"  Le  Ghevalier  de  Xiverville/'    Par  M.  Benjamin  Sult^. 

12, — ^  Les  goQvemeuiB  du  Canada  depuis  la  ci^ion  ju^^ju'à  no» 
JQum  (175^1908)/*    Par  M.  F.-J.  Audet,     Prfeenté  par  M,  Benjamin 

13.— '"  Midiel  Lenenf  de  k  Taltièrp/'  Par  M.  Placide  Gaudet. 
Préienté  par  M,  le  sénateur  Poirier. 

14.— «TTjie  page  de  ITiistoire  de  FAcadic  (1713-1720)/'  Par  M. 
Flâctde  Gaudel*    Présenté  par  M.  Benjamin  Suite. 


Eepoet  of  Sectiok  il 

Tbê  Seetîoii  salnnita  the  f allowing  report:^ 
Tte  Seetioii  hm  held  five  lAeetings,  including  that  of  the  Laadmarfca 
wboee  reptnt  vîU  be  subiofHed  for  the  transactions  by  tha 
8eetvtxf7^  Li-CoL  Cniitehank. 
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Much  good  work  has  been  done  by  our  Section  this  year,  and  several 
very  able  and  interesting  historical  and  other  papers  were  read  and 
discussed,  a  list  of  which  is  appended. 

The  following  ofl&cers  have  been  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: — 

President— Lt.-Col.  Wood. 

Vice-President — His  Grace  Archbishop  Howley. 

Secretary — ^Dr.  Wilfred  Campbell. 

Printing  Committee— The  President,  the  Secretary,  and  Dr. 
LeSueur. 

The  able  Presidential  Address  of  Dr.  Doughty  was  full  of  suggestion 
for  the  members  of  the  Section. 

The  Section  passed  a  resolution  with  reference  to  the  current 
deterioration  of  English  language  «and  pronunciation.  It  was  resolved 
that  a  committee  should  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  in 
the  matter. 

(Signed)       Wilfred  Campbell, 

Secretary. 

List  of  Papers  read  before  Section  IL 

1.— Presidential  Address,  Dr.  A.  G.  Doughty,  C.M.G. 

2. — "The  Story  of  the  Queen's  Bangers — Origin  of  the  Regiment; 
Its  part  in  Revolutionary  War  ;  himcoe  in  Command  ;  List  of  OflScers, 
1771."     By  Dr.  Hannay. 

3. — "  Matthew  Cocking's  Journal  of  a  Journey  from  York  Factory 
to  the  Saskatchewan  Country  (1772-73)."  Edited  with  Introduction 
and  Notes,  by  Lawrence  J.  Burpee.     Presented  by  Dr.  Wilfred  Campbell. 

4. — "The  Proposed  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Arrival  of  the 
Pirst  Selkirk  Colonists  (1812-1902)."      By  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce. 

5.—"  The  Leroux  Documents.'^     By  Mr.  W.  D.  Lighthall. 

6.— "The  Talbot  Papers— Concluding  Portion  (1816-1853)."  By 
Mr.  J.  H.  Coyne. 

7. — "  A  Heroine-Saint  of  Canada^ — La  Mere  de  Tlncarnation."  By 
Lt.-Col.  William  Wood. 

8. — "The  Administration  of  Sir  James  Craig."  By  Lt.-Col. 
Cruikshank* 

9. — "The  History  of  Agricultural  Organization  in  Ontario.'*  By 
Mr.  C.  C.  James. 

10.—"  The  Old  Royal  Coat-of-Arms  at  Placentia."  By  the  Most 
Rev.  Dr.  Howley,  Archbishop  of  St.  John's,  Xewfoundland. 

11. — ^**The  Identity  of  the  Animals  and  Plants  mentioned  by  the 
Early  Voyageurs  to  Eastern  Canada  and  Newfoundland."  By  Dr.  W.  F. 
Ganong. 
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12. — **  George  Heriot,  Deputy  Pastitiaeter-Geiieral  of  Canada^  from 
1T90  to  1816 — ^A  Short  Sketch  of  his  Career,  with  aoine  reference  to  his 
literary  and  Artiatic  Works/'  By  J.  C.  A.  Heriot.  Presented  by 
Mr,  W.  D,  Lighthdl 

13. — '*The  House  of  Many  Mansions,"  A  poem.  By  Edward 
William  Thompson,    Preëented  by  Mr.  Dtincan  Campbell  Scott. 

14,—"  The  Sacrificial  Bite  of  the  Blackfoot;  the  story  of  the  Solar 
Myth  npon  which  was  founded  the  ceremony  described/'  By  Hobesrt 
N.  Wilson,  Indian  Agent  for  the  Blood  Indians.  Presented  by  Mr. 
Duncan  Campbell  Scott 

15.^"  On  the  Sub-kingdoms  of  Sodor  and  Man.''  By  the  late 
Thos,  Macfarlane. 

16.— "  IMiburton  (^Sam  Slick')— A  Sketch  and  Bibliography/* 
By  A.  H.  O'Brien,  M.A.     Presented  by  Dr,  Doughty, 

Subeequent  to  the  riding  of  the  report  of  Section  11,  it  waa 
painted  out  by  the  Honorary  Secretarj^  that  no  proYision  had  been  made 
for  the  election  of  additional  members  to  the  Section  for  the  ensoing 
year  1908-190Ôj  and  the  question  was  asked  if  Section  II  did  not  wish 
to  make  any  eleetiona  under  the  new  rule.  Dr.  Campbell,  the  Secretary, 
repHedj  that  the  question  had  been  considered  by  the  members  of  the 
Section  present,  and  it  was  not  the  wish  of  Secfeon  II  to  elect  any  new 
members  during  the  next  yean 

Referring  to  the  final  rï?8olution  in  the  report  of  Section  II,  Dr, 
Johnson,  thought  that  this  resolution  waa  very  similar  to  one  pro* 
posed  last  year,  which  the  Society  decided  waa  hardly  within  the 
^cope  of  the  work  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  could  be  better  looked  after 
by  the  distinctly  educational  inatitutiona  of  the  country*  There  were 
nttier  matters  of  a  similar  nature  which  could  be  considered  with  equal 
proprie^,  Buch  m  good  manners  and  ol>edience  to  the  laws  of  the 
country. 

Prof,  Macallnm  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  report  without  protest, 
belteTing  that  it  was  an  undignified  position  for  the  Society  to  take, 

Mr.  lighthall  pointed  out  that  the  Section  merely  asked  for  a 
4!ommittee  and  wished  to  put  themadvea  on  record  as  protesting  against 
wh&t  Ûiey  bdieved  to  be  a  growing  erit 
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The  Moist  Rerermd  Doctor  Howloy,  Archbishop  of  St.  John*s,  îîew* 
founâlasâ^  ha^wing  entered  the  room^  was  presented  to  the  Pr^ident, 
and  vdoomed  s»  a  member  of  Section  TT, 
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His  Grace  expressed  his  pleasme  at  being  able  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting  and  of  coming  into  personal  contact  with  the  other  Fellows 
of  the  Boyal  Society.  This,  heretofore,  had  been  impossible  owing  to 
the  distance  at  which  he  lived  from  the  headquarters  of  the  Society 
and  his  engrossing  ecclesiastical  duties. 

Report  of  Section  III. 

The  Third  Section  submits  the  following  report  for  the  session 
of  1908:— 

The  Section  held  five  meetings  with  a  very  large  attendance,  nine- 
teen members  being  present,  as  follows: — ^Dr.  W.  Lash  Miller,  president; 
Prof.  A.  Baker,  Dr.  H.  T.  Barnes,  Dr.  E.  Deville,  Sir  Sandford  Flem- 
ing, Dr.  G.  P.  Girdwood,  Dr.  J.  C.  Glashan,  Dr.  W.  L.  Goodwin,  Dr. 
G.  C.  Hoffmann,  Dr.  A.  Johnson,  Dr.  T.  C.  Keefer,  Dr.  W.  F.  King, 
Prof.  J.  Loudon,  Mr.  A.  McGill,  Dr.  J.  C.  McLennan,  Prof.  C.  H. 
McLeod,  Dr.  R.  F.  Euttan,  Mr.  F.  T.  Shutt,  Mr.  R^  F.  Stupart 

Twenty-four  papers  were  presented,  twenty-two  being  read  in  full 
and  two  by  title;  a  list  of  the  papers  is  appended. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are: — 

Presidents— Dr.  H.  T.  Barnes. 

Vice-President — Dr.  W.  Bell  Dawson. 

Secretary — ^Dr.  E.  Deville. 

A  publication  committee,  consisting  of  the  retiring  president,  the 
officers  of  the  Section,  and  Drs.  McLennan  and  Glashan  was  appointed. 

A  resolution  of  Section  IV,  recommending  that  the  Government 
be  memorialized  to  undertake  the  Bibliography  of  Canadian  Scientifio 
Literature,  was  concurred  in  by  Section  TIL 

The  question  of  increasing  the  membership  of  the  Section  was 
duly  considered  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"  That  the  membei-ship  of  Section  III  be  increased  to  40,  to  be 
*'  reached  by  electing  each  year  puoli  additional  number  of  members 
'*'  as  may  be  determined  from  year  to  year  ;  and  that  in  1909,  there  be 
*•*  four  members  elected,  including  any  vacancies  that  may  occur.'* 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  Section  that  such  papers  as  are  recommended 
by  the  publication  committee,  be  printed  in  bulletin  form  with  the  least 
possible  delay  in  the  manner  provided  by  sub-clause  II  of  Clause  10 
of  the  Regulations. 

E.  Devillb, 

Secretary. 
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lAsi  of  Papers  read. 

1, — "The  Nitrogen  Com  pounds  in  lîain  Water  ai  collected  at 
Ottawa."     By  Tmnk  T.  Shutt,  M.A.,  RLC. 

13.—'*  Ob  the  Radio-activity  of  Potassium  and  other  Alkali  Metals/' 
By  Prof.  J,  C.  McLennan  and  W.  T.  Kennedy, 

3, — *'  On  Variations  in  the  Conductivity  of  Air  enclosed  in  Metallio 
Receivers."    By  C,  S,  Wright,    Communicated  by  Prof.  J.  C.  McLennan. 

4. — **  On  an  Improvement  in  the  Method  of  Determining  Visibility 
Curves-"  By  C.  S.  Wright.  Communicated  by  Profeâêor  J,  C. 
McLezman. 

5.—*'  On  the  Microatnicture  of  Heusler^e  Magnetic  Alloys.*'  By 
H*  A.  McTaggart,    Communicated  by  Prof,  J,  C,  McLennan. 

6, — **0n  the  Secondar)'  Kayg  excited  in  different  Metals  by  the 
Beta  Rays  from  Radium,'*  By  V.  E.  Pound.  Commnnicatiîd  by  Prof, 
J,  C.  McLennan, 

7.—"  On  the  Charges  gained  by  Insulated  Metallic  Conductora 
surrounded  by  other  Conductors,  and  the  Relation  of  these  Charges  to 
the  Volta  EfTect."  By  J,  K.  Robertson.  Communicated  by  Prof.  J.  C- 
McLennan. 

8,~''The  Ice  Problem  in  Hydraulic  Power  Development."  By 
John  MnrphVj  M.A,I.E,E,     Communicated  by  ProL  H.  T,  Barnes. 

&. — **  Recent  EuBsian  Work  on  River  Ice  Fonnation,"  By  Prof. 
B.  T.  Bamea 

10* — "Outline  of  Analytical  Spherical  Geometry.'*     By  S.  Beatty, 
B*A,t  Fellow,  University  of  Toronto.    Presented  hy  Prof.  Alfred  Baker. 

11.— ^'^  Some  Kew  Sj-mmetrie  Function  Tables,*"  By  Dr,  W.  H. 
Melxler,  F.R.S.C.,  Syraeoiie  University. 

l^. — "  AbêorptJOD  of  the  Radioactive  Emanations  in  CharcoaL"    By 
R  W.  Boyle,  M.Sc.    Commnnicated  by  Prof,  H.  T.  Barnes. 

la.— **  The  Xeed  of  a  *  Rational  Almanac."  By  iloees  B.  Cotswrth, 
F.G,S.,  of  York,  England.  Pr^escnted  by  Sir  Bandlord  Fleming, 
K-CJLO, 

14, — **Tlic  Secondary  Gamma-Bays  due  to  the  Gamma-Rays  frron 
itmn  Cr     By  Prof.  A.  S.  Eve,  D.Sc,    Commnnicated  by  Prof.  H.  T, 

Î.5.— '*  Ijocal  Température  Forecasting, 
H.  T.  Bam€s. 

16-—"  A  Sole  on  the  Zamboni  Pile.'' 
CoDunanicttted  by  ProL  H.  T*  Bamea 

17.—"  On  a  Standard  of  High  Resistance.'' 
bv  ProL  H,  T,  Barnes, 


By  Profs.  C,  H.  McL«>d 
By  Prof.  A.  S.  Eve,  D.Sa 
Bv  Dr.  H.  L.  Bronson- 
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18.— "  Deficient  Humidity  of  the  Atmosphere/'  By  Profs.  T.  A. 
Starkey  and  H.  T.  Barnes,  McGill  University. 

19. — "  Wireless  Time  Signals  from  the  St.  John  Observatory  of  tiie 
Canadian  Meteorological  Service. '*  By  D.  L.  Hutchinson.  Conununi- 
cated  by  R.  P.  Stupart. 

20.—"  A  Study  of  the  Bunsen  Ice  Calorimeter."      By  P.  H.  Day, 
B.Sc.     Communicated  by  Prof.  H.  T.  Barnes. 

21. — "The  Production  of  Hydrogen  Peroxide  by  Aluminum."  By 
Geo.  W.  Shearer,  M.Sc.     Communicated  by  Prof.  H.  T.  Barnes. 

22. — "Some  Phenomena  of  the  Persistence  of  Vision."  By  Prof. 
Prank  Allen,  University  of  Manitoba.  Communicated  by  Prof.  H.  T. 
Barnes. 

23. — "  Researches  in  Physical  Chemistry  carried  out  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  during  the  past  year."  Communicated  by  Dr.  W. 
Lash  Miller. 

24. — "The  Inorganic  Constituents  of  the  Water  of  the  Ottawa 
River."  By  Frank  T.  Shutt,  M.A.,  F.I.C.,  and  A.  Gordon  Spencer, 
M.Sc. 

Report  of  Publication  Committee  of  Section  III. 

The  publication  committee  of  Section  III  recommend  that  all  the 
papers  presented  to  the  Section  be  printed  in  the  Transactions. 

They  further  recommend  that  the  following  papers  be  printed  in 
bulletin  form: — 

1. — "  On  an  Improvement  in  the  Method  of  Determining  Visibiliiy 
Curves."     By  C.  S.  Wright. 

2. — "  On  the  Charges  gained  by  Insulated  Metallic  Conductors  sur- 
rounded by  other  Conductors,  and  the  Relation  of  these  Charges  to  the 
Volta  Efifect."    By  J.  K.  Robertson. 

3. — "  On  the  Absorption  of  the  different  types  of  Beta-rays,  together 
with  a  study  of  the  Secondary  Rays  excited  by  them."     By  V.  E.  Pound. 

4. — "  On  the  Radio-activity  of  Potassium  and  other  Alkali  Metals." 
By  Prof.  J.  C.  McLennan  and  W.  T.  Kennedy. 

5. — "  On  the  Constitution  and  Properties  of  Heusler's  Alloys, 
including  a  Study  of  their  Microstructure."      By  H.  A.  McTaggart. 

6. — "The  Secondary  Gamma-rays  due  to  the  Gamma-rays  of  Ra- 
dium C."     By  Prof.  A.  S.  Eve. 

7. — "  Some  further» Results  on  the  Absorption  of  Thorium  Emana- 
tion By  Charcoal."     By  R.  W.  Boyle. 
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20.  Mored  by  Mr.  E.  Deville,  seconded  by  Dn  Baf nes  : 
That  tiie  rules  be  enspended,  and  that  guch  paperi  aa  are  rccom* 
mended  for  immédiate  publication  by  the  publication  committee  of 
Section  111  be  printed  in  bulletin  form,  with  the  le-aet  possible  delay 
in  the  manner  prpvided  by  ôub-elanae  II  of  Clause  10  of  the  KeguUtioos, 
^  f ar  a£  the  funds  available  will  allow. — Carried, 


Kefoet  of  Section  IV* 

Section  IX  begs  to  report  that  live  seesions  were  held,  and  were 
attended  by  a  large  number  of  members.  Twenty-one  papers  were 
presented^  the  majority  of  w^hich  were  read  in  full.  These  papere 
were  of  more  than  uâual  interest  and  value,  and  gave  riie  in  many 
eaaes  to  full  and  very  interesting  diflcussions.  The  list  of  papers  is 
appended  to  this  report 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  memberahip  two  motions  were  offered 
and  (^refully  considered,  and  it  wag  decided  to  recommend  that  the 
memberohip  of  the  Section  be  increased  to  forty,  and  that  the  number 
of  membei^  elected  annually  for  the  next  three  years  should  be  three^ 
exduMre  of  those  elected  to  fill  vacancies* 

Section  in  unites  with  Section  IV  in  asking  the  Council  to  memo- 
rialize the  Government  aakmg  it,  on  behalf  of  Canadian  Science  and 
its  proper  reprefleatation,  to  aid  in  compiling  the  Bibliography  of 
Canadian  scientific  publications,  in  association  with  the  International 
Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature;  that  it  be  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Government  that  no  less  than  twenty  other  governments  directly 
subsidize  the  cataloguing  of  the  scientific  literature  of  these  countries 
and  that  Canada  is  left  almost  solitary  in  iU  absence  of  due  represen- 
tation. 

The  following  officers  have  been  elected  for  the  eoiuing  year: — 

Ppi8Îdent~Dr,  A,  B.  Macallimi,  F.E.S. 

Tiee-Pi^sident — ^Mgr.  J.  C.  K,  Laflamme. 

Secretary— Mr.  W.  Ilairue  Harrington,  * 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

(Signed)      W,  Hague  Eakbikoton, 

Bicretarif, 
Urt  of  papeii  attftciiei 

L— ^BzperimeiitB  in  keeping  Prop  in  an  Artificial  Habitat ^^  By 
Dt.  T,  Wmlef  M  ifls, 

^.^-''ScHne  ¥9i^  and  Thoughts  with  regard  Uy  Right-handednesi, 
and  an  attaapt  to  eipîain  why  Mm  is  Bight-handed/*  By  Dr.  G.  P- 
Gudwood. 
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3. — ^Life-histories  of  some  little-known  Canadian  Lepidoptera/'  By 
Dr.  J.  Fletcher. 

4. — "  Cellular  Osmosis  and  Heredity."     By  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallmn, . 
F.B.S. 

5. — "  Bibliography  of  Canadian  Geology  and  Palœontology  for  the 
Year  1907."     By  Dr.  H.  M.  Ami. 

6. — "Bibliography  of  Canadian  Zoology  for'  1907  (exclusive  of 
Entomology).'^     By  Lawrence  M.  Lambe,  F.G.S. 

7. — "  Bibliography  of  Canadian  Entomology  for  1907."  By  Eev. 
Prof.  C.  J.  S.  Bethu^ie. 

8.—"  Bibliography  of  Canadian  Botany  for  1906  and  1907."  By 
Dr.  A.  H.  Mackay. 

9. — "  Geological  Cycles  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada."  By 
Dr.  G.  F.  Matthew. 

10. — "  On  the  Nepheline  Syenites  and  Associated  Alkali  Syenites 
of  Eastern  Ontario."     By  Dr.  Frank  D.  Adams,  F.R.S.,  and  Dr.  Alfred 

E.  Bariow,  M.A.,  (with  the  permission  of  ihe  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey). 

11.—"  On  Dawsonite."  By  Richard  P.  D.  Graham,  B.A.,  Demon- 
strator in  Mineralogy,  McGill  University.  Presented  by  Dr.  Frank  D. 
Adams. 

12. — "  On  the  Dyke  Eocks  connected  with  the  intrusion  of  Mount 
Eoyal."  By  John  A.  Allan,  B.A.,  of  McGill  University,  and  Dr.  Frank 
D.  Adams,  F.RS. 

13. — "  A  Method  of  Preparing  Gelatine  Plates  for  Museum  or  Class 
Purposes."  By  Prof.  F.  C.  Harrison,  Bacteriological  Laboratories, 
Macdonald  College,  Que.     Presented  by  Dr.  Fletcher. 

14.—"  Bile  Salt  Media  for  Water  and  Milk  Analyses."     By  Prof. 

F.  C.  Harrfson.     Presented  by  Dr.  Fletcher. 

15. — "  The  Egg  and  Larva  of  the  Singing  Fish  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
(Porichthys)."     By  Prof.  E.  E.  Prince. 

15. — "  On  the  Egg  and  curious  Egg  Case  of  the  Chimera  (Hydro- 
lagus)."     By  Prof.  E.  E.  Prince. 

17. — "  On  the  growing  point  theory  of  the  Production  of  Double 
Monsters."     By  Dr.  J.  G.  Adami,  F.RS. 

18. — "  Pathological  Data  bearing  upon  Adaptation,  Variation  and 
Evolution."     By  Dr.  J.  G.  Adami,  F.R.S. 

19. — "  The  British  Association  Meeting  at  Winnipeg  in  1909."  By 
Rev.  Dr.  Bryce. 

20. — "Eariy  Wild  Flowers  of  England  and  Canada— a  Compari- 
son."     By  Dr.  G.  U.  Hay. 
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21.  Moved    by    Mr.    J.    H.    CJoyne,    secxmded   by    Prof.    Baker, 
That  the  Society  desires  to  express  to  Mr.  Stupart  its  thanks  for  his 

interesting  lecture  on  the  Circulation  of  the  Atmosphere,  a  subject  of 
interest  to  all  members  of  the  community. — Carried. 

22.  Moved  by  Mr.  F.  T.  Shutt,  seconded  by  Prof.  A.  B.  Macallum: 
That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Boyal  Society  be  tendered  to  Dr. 

J.  F.  White,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  for  the  considerate  manner 
in  which  he  has  opened  the  commodious  Normal  School  building  to  the 
Society  and  has  afforded  every  facility,  both  for  the  general  meetings 
and  for  the  meetings  of  the  sections. — Carried. 

No  further  business  being  brought  forward,  the  retiring  president 
then  declared  the  twenty-seventh  annual  session  closed. 

EVENING  SESSION.     (Thursday,  May  28th). 

At  8  o'clock  p.m.  the  Fellows  and  delegates  assembled  at  the  Bussell 
House  at  the  Annual  Supper,  at  which  the  retiring  president.  Dr.  S.  E. 
Dawson,  presided. 
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PRESIDENT'S    ADDRESS 
A  PLEA  FOR  LITERATURE. 

It  will  be  my  eodeavaur  to  direct  your  attention  for  a  short  time 
tills  evening  to  some  of  the  objects  aimed  at  in  founding  the  Royal 
Sodety  which  appear  to  have  attracted  less  than  their  legitimate  share 
of  poptilar  interest;  to  some  of  the  functions  which  the  Society  is  per- 
forming and  may  perform,  and  to  indicate  some  directions  m  which  it 
may  deirelop.  My  remarks  will  be  concerned  chiefly  with  the  first  two 
sections^the  literary  aections.  The  scientific  sections  express  the  acti- 
Tities  of  a  scientific  era*  They  deal  with  material  tilings  and  make  their 
appeal  to  the  practical  genius  of  the  age.  They  need  neither  explanation 
nor  apology;  for,  in  popular  opinion,  science  is  held  to  have  a  basis  of 
real  utOity  which  is  lacking  in  literature.  The  attention  of  mankind  is 
^ocussed  as  never  before  on  the  advance  of  science  as  it  strides  from 
victory  to  rictory  over  the  world  of  matter;  but  let  us  step  out  of  the 
blaze  of  noon  and  rest  awhile  in  the  quiet  shade  of  the  world  of  the 
ipirit. 

In  providing  so  largely  for  literatnrej  as  distîiiguiâhed  from  science, 
the  founders  of  our  Society  were  following  French  models.  The  Royal 
Society  of  London,  founded  in  IGt^O  **for  improving  Natural  Knowledge/' 
has  steadily  observed  the  limitations  of  its  charter;  but  Cardinal  Riche- 
liiHj  twenty-five  years  previously  (in  1635),  had  founded  the  French 
Academy  for  purely  literary  objects.  That  great  statesman  recognized 
the  power  of  literature,  and,  for  two  hundred  years,  the  French  language 
and  literature  dominated  Europe,  and  the  Academy  exists  to  this  day  a 
power  in  the  world  of  literature,  as  is  the  Royal  Society  of  London  a 
power  in  the  world  of  science. 

During  the  formation  of  our  Society  the  view  was  strongly  advocated 
that  it  should  be  organized  after  the  pattern  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  and  with  the  same  limitations.  There  were  many,  however, 
among  those  called  to  Lord  Lome  s  counsels  who  were  familiar  with  the 
traditions  of  French  literature*  Broader  views  prevailed,  and  the 
objects  of  the  French  Academy,  together  with  the  objects  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  were  covered  by  the  different  sections  of  Uie  one  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  In  this  way  Science  and  Literature  can  give  each 
other  support.  The  influence  of  small  hands  of  students  of  different 
Btibjeets  is  combined,  and  an  institution  was  founded  upon  the  broad 
bisis  of  tiie  experieiice  of  two  races,  two  nationalities,  and  two  languages 
— a  eotmterpart  of  Canada  itsdi. 
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The  Society  has  passed  the  period  of  adolescence»  and,  this  year,  both 
series  of  its  *'  Transactions  **  are  rendered  available  to  all  by  an  index 
covering  the  whole  twenty-four  volumes,  prepared  with  great  labour  by 
one  of  the  fellows  of  Section  One»  The  wealth  of  research  over  the  whole 
fields  of  Science  and  Literature  thrown  open  to  scholars  is  now  manifest, 
and  the  founders  of  the  Society  have  been  justified  by  the  results.  To 
have  built  on  bo  wide  a  plan  showed  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future  of 
our  country^  ttjen  only  commencing  to  enter  upon  iia  astonishing  period 
of  expansion.  It  would  have  been  natural  for  men  of  little  faith  to 
have  founded  some  institution  for  the  cultivation  of  Applied  Science; 
but  here  is  an  institution  for  nourishing  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
country — to  follow  the  study  of  Science  and  Literature  into  every  field, 
and  for  their  own  sakes — not  for  any  immediate  material  return.  It 
would  have  been  far  simpler  to  have  followed  precedent  than  to  have  ■ 
traced  out  a  new  cour§e;  and  it  wouJd  have  been  far  easier  to  have  copied 
the  Royal  Society  of  London  than  to  inaugurate  a  Society  upon  a  new 
plan  adapted  to  meet  the  intellectual  requirements  of  a  country  so 
eonstitutedt  as  ours. 

It  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  as  the  years  pass,  there  is 
a  growing  tendency  to  exalt  Science  at  the  expeme  of  Literature;  and 
the  complaint  that  "  Letters  are  neglected  and  Science  is  all  in  all  "  is 
too  well  founded.  An  idea  is  prevalent  among  the  practical  men  who 
control  the  purBe-strings  of  the  ogc  that  there  is  a  certainty  and  utility 
about  knowledge  of  the  material  world  which  Literature  does  not  popsesa, 
and  this  tendency  is  evident  by  tlie  large  endo^Tnents  bestowed  of  late 
years  upon  science  in  the  older  colicgeSj  by  the  number  of  new  scientific 
institutions  formed,  and  by  the  increasing  throngs  of  studenta  follon-ing 
strictly  scientific  studies  ;  while  what  used  to  be  known  as  "  the  human- 
itiea  ^'  are  correspondingly  undervalued,  and  have  to  rely  on  the  endow- 
ments of  former  generations.  In  this  respect  our  Society  haa  be«n 
aasisted  by  the  French  traditions  in  favour  of  Literature,  for  Literature 
was  always  patronized  by  the  French  kings  and  honoured  by  the  French 
Court.  The  love  of  letters  in  old  France  passed  oversea  into  Canada 
with  the  cultivated  officials  and  highly  educated  eeclesiastics  who  came 
over  from  time  to  time.  The  literary  exercises  of  tlie  Jesuits'  College 
at  Quebec  were  graced  by  the  presence  of  the  Governor  and  his  little 
court,  and  we  read  of  one  occasion  where  the  son  of  a  wheelwright  of 
Quebec — the  youthful  Jolliet,  afterguards  to  he  the  discoverer  of  the 
Mississippi — took  a  hirilliant  part  in  the  public  exercises  of  the  College 
and  the  Intendant  Talon — ^great  statesman  though  he  was — thought  it  ■ 
not  beneath  his  dignity  to  take  part  with  the  students,  and  spokie  like 
the  rest  in  Latin  with  fluency  and  correctness.     Quebec  was  then  a  small 
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TÎUage — ^the  gateway  of  a  great  unknown  wilderness.  Though  the  etresa 
of  life  was  verjr  great  and  the  people  had  to  be  practical,  yet  they 
eonld  take  an  iaterêst  in  Latin  diacuasions  on  philosophical  question». 
Jolliet  was  no  worse  a  canoe-man  because  of  his  knowledfre  of  Latin — 
nor,  2,000  years  before  that,  was  Socrates  less  itaunch  a  foot  soldier 
at  Potidea  and  Delium  because  of  his  demotion  to  moral  phCoeophy, 

Aad  yet  those  who  wished  to  confine  the  Koyal  Society  of  Canada 
within  the  limits  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  were  not  altogethef 
witbout  iMson.  There  is  undoubted  truth  in  Lord  BeaconBfield'i 
lark,  when  offering  a  baronetcy  to  Tennyson,  "  that  it  is  in  t\\e  nature 
things  that  the  tests  of  merit  cannot  be  so  precise  in  literature  as 
in  science/'  and,  as  Lord  Macaulay  says,  "the  province  of  literature  is 
ft  debatable  land/'  What  may  be  possible  in  a  highly  central  i7,ed  coun- 
try like  France  is  out  of  the  question  in  a  decentralized  country  like 
Canada,  where  local  patriotisms  etiH  obstruct  that  organic  unity  which 
we  all  hope  will  he  realized  in  future  years.  The  appraisal  of  current 
literature,  especially  of  poetry,  is,  fortunately,  not  one  of  the  functiona 
of  our  Society;  for  no  instilntion  ever  has  been  devised  which  could 
so  isolate  itself  from  the  time-spirit  enveloping  it  as  to  anticipât*^  the 
literary  judgments  of  even  the  next  succeeding  generation^  Ponterity 
is  the  only  infallible  judge;  for,  although,  as  Pope  tells  us, 

Most  haTe  the  seeds  of  judgment  in  their  mind, 

the  npening  of  those  seeds  is  retarded  or  prevented  by  the  dominating 
spirit  of  the  age.  It  took  seven  years  to  sell  the  first  edition  of  1,300 
copies  of  "Paradise  Lost/'  and  Milton  receivetl  ten  pounds  for  his 
%hâi«;  but  the  nation  was  then  in  the  full  tide  of  reaction  against  the 
Puritans,  and  Butler*s  "  Budibras  ^  was  the  popular  poem  of  the  period. 
Xo  coneeiTable  Academy  would  have  crowned  *'  Paradise  Lost  "  then, 
or  for  two  generations  after.  *'All  men/^  m  Cicero  says,  *'  by  a  eertam 
bidden  facnJfy  approve  or  condemn  works  of  art  or  letters/^  but  fiiey 
do  so  infallibly^  only  after  the  mists  of  the  a^  clear  away.  Greet 
wotIcs  in  poetij  originate  independently  of  stimulation  or  reward- 

Pame  £i  the  spur  that  the  clear  gpirit  doth  raise 

(That  last  înfiïimty  of  noble  mind) 

To  acom  delights,  and  live  laborious  days. 


The  ptaakm  of  creative  art  will  neither  be  encouraged  nor  dbcour^ 
tped.  Koit  of  the  greatest  works  in  Literature  were  written  befofB 
emwTtghi  wai  tbottght  oL      Dante  could  not  be!p  writing  Kta  great 
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poem,  Neither  SheUey,  nor  Keats,  nor  TennysoD,  ûor  Browning^  were 
drawn  into  literary  pursuita  by  any  outward  force,  Horace^  in  hifi 
weii-known  ode,  sets  forth  the  inducement — the  spur  of  fame.  He 
writes: 

**I  fihaU  not  wholly  die,  and  a  large  portion  of  my  being  will 
fâeape  Death.     I  have  built  a  monunient  more  enduring  than  bronze 

which  the  innumerable  series  of  years  and  the  flight  of  time 

cannot  destroy*'* 

It  is  so  also  with  great  works  in  prose*  The  idea  of  Gibbon's 
great  history  was  suddenly  revealed  to  him  as  he  sat  on  the  steps  of 
the  church  of  Ara  Coelij  on  the  site  of  the  Capitol,  and  listened  to  the 
friars  singing  vssperg*  Then  his  life-s  work  was  set  for  him,  and  the 
myetic  power  of  the  genius  of  Rome  seized  his  soul.  The  pursuit  of 
letters,  as  well  as  that  of  the  higher  science,  is  its  own  reward.  The 
litemry  sections  have  useful  work  to  do  in  other  directions  than  the 
criticism  of  current  literature.  The  great  mass  of  mankind  will  judge 
aright  when  local  and  ephemeral  opinion  clears  away,  and  work  will 
endure  in  so  far  as  it  touches  the  imivereal  heart  of  humanity  or  rests 
upon  the  universal  law  of  beauty* 

Our  Society  has  not  specifically  laid  upon  it  the  high  mission  laid 
upon  the  French  Academy  by  its  original  charter  "  to  work  with  all 
diligence  to  keep  the  language  pure,  doquent,  and  capable  of  treating 
the  arts  and  sciences."  That  was  a  good  aim^  worthy  of  the  Cardinal 
Minister  wlio  made  France  so  great.  For  a  language  is  a  living  organ- 
ism always  in  transition,  like  a  pine  tree  putting  forth  new  leaves  and 
shedding  old  ones  in  accordance  with  its  own  laws,  "  Oratio  next  to 
ratio — speech  next  to  reason,"  said  Sir  Phillip  Sidney,  ^*  is  the  greatest 
gift  bestowed  upon  mortality,^'  and  each  language  is  at  once  the  product 
and  the  manifestation  of  the  geniuB  of  the  race  or  nation  speaking  it. 
With  characteristic  insight  the  Greeks  used  one  word  logos  for  r^son 
and  speech.  The  ideas  are  inseparable,  Shelley  puts  speech  first. 
Prometheus, 

Gave  man  speech  and  speech  created  thought 

The  root  wordi  of  a  language  are  few,  and,  for  the  most  pari;^ 
are  the  same  for  many  languages;  the  full  vocabulary  of  a  language 
being  an  extension  into  secondary,  tertiary,  or  many  more  derived  and 
metaphorical  meanings,  modified  by  suffixes  and  prefises.  This  is  not 
a  chance  process»  but  the  genius  of  each  people  guides  it,  and  the  man- 
ner of  making  these  changes  reveals  the  intelligence  of  each  people 
and  its  characteristic  way  of  looking  at  the  universe  around  it*  Therein 
lies  this  spirit  of  the  language,  and  the  so-called  silent  and  superfluous 
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letters  are  clue^  k)  the  loc^ie  of  its  evolution.  The  process  goea 
on  unconsciously  and  cannot  be  scc<3lerated  —  even  by  a  strenuouB 
Président  or  a  confident  multi-millioaaire.  The  pine  tree  will  not  be 
hurried  into  dropping  its  leaves.  The  people  are  sovereign  here,  and 
will  not  drop  a  word,  or  a  letter  even,  at  the  bidding  of  anyone.  As 
Horace  tells  us,  "  Custom  is  the  law  and  arbiter  and  rightful  legislator 
of  language," 

Much  complaint  has  arisen  in  recent  years  of  the  difiSculty  of 
English  spelling.  How  can  it  be  otherwise  if  spelling  is  not  taught 
in  the  schools,  and  if  the  "  letters  Cadmus  gave  "  are  submerged  in 
phonic  systems  or  other  recent  experimentation.  Words  are  not  arbi- 
trary signs,  but  are  embodied  thoughta»  They  have  life-histories  reach- 
ing  back  through  innumerable  years  and  teaching,  often  by  tliese  very 
despised  silent  letters,  about  affiliations  of  races  in  the  dim  past  beyond 
the  record  of  history.  It  is  pleasing  and  instructive  to  trace  tliege 
embodied  thoughts  through  their  changes^  and  it  is  helpful  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  other  tongues  as  well  as  in  understanding  our  own. 

Whatever  sympathy  we  may  have  for  those  who  have  no  time  to 
learn  to  spell,  let  us  not  permit  them,  Procrustes-like,  to  cut  down 
the  English  language  to  the  meaenre  of  their  capacity.  Rather  let 
Uiem  turn  to  some  of  the  abandoned  etymological  spelling  bookë  and 
learn  words,  not  singly  and  separately,  but  in  their  groupa  and  families  ; 
for  English  is  not  a  jargon  or  a  collection  of  Chinese  ideograph?,  but 
an  organ  of  thought  naturally  formed  in  the  course  of  long  centuries 
unconsciously  by  the  English  people.  New  words  we  must  have  for 
the  new  things  under  our  sîdes^  but  we  must  jealously  watch  lest  we 
jradually  and  unoonsciously  drift  away  into  a  Canadian  dialect  either 
spelling  or  accent^  and,  even  if  we  have  as  a  Society  no  collective 
mandate  for  the  task,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  whether  our  manner 
of  speech  is  being  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the  central  standards  and, 
to  adopt  the  great  Cardmafs  phrase,  whether  we  as  Canadians  are 
working  with  all  diligence  to  .keep  the  language  pure  and  eloquent* 

The  spheres  of  Science  and  Literature,  though  they  may  seem  at 
times  to  coalesce,  are  profoundly  diverse.  The  former  is  fundamentally 
quantitative —  the  latter  is  radically  qualitative.  Science  is  based  upon 
the  pnneijjle  laid  down  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  her  votaries:  "^4^ 
thtn^t  pxi^i  in  num^^i'*  n^iight,  ana  measure/'  Yes!  All  things; 
Bftve  the  will  and  the  spirit  of  man.  All  things^  saire  love,  joy,  honour, 
^patriotigni,  and  every  other  motiire  which  stirs  the  human  spirit  to 
*<^tioû  or  givee  value  and  dignity  to  the  life  of  man.  For  such  thinp 
weee  there  is  neither    numl>er,  weight,    nor  measure;    and  yet    in 
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Uiem  is  all  that  makes  life  wortJi  living.  The}*  aro  the  fields  Ln  which 
Literature  is  auprenie;  for  it  deals  with  tlie  whole  region  of  the  spirit  — 
the  whole  world  of  mind  —  and  notliing  in  that  world  can  be  appre- 
hended quantitatively.  It  is  doubtle^  easier  to  appraise  work  done  in 
science  than  work  done  in  literature  —  the  scientific  student  can  measure 
hia  results  by  definite  and  readily  accepted  standards,  while  work  in 
literature  must  abide  the  general  judgment  of  mankind.  For  that 
reason,  in  an  industrial  age,  the  pursuit  of  literature  is  not  favoured 
by  practical  men;  but  they  forget  that,  while  science  deals  with  the 
material  forms  and  forces  of  the  universe,  literature  has  for  its  sphere 
tne  wnole  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  past,  present,  and  fnture. 
^*  Who  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man,  but  the  spirit  of  a  man  which  is 
in  him  ?  "  Now,  the  *'  things  of  a  man  ''  are  just  those  things  which 
men  really  care  for  and  by  which  civil  society  advances  or  retrogrades. 

These  "  things  of  a  man,"  so  profoundly  interesting  to  humanity, 
lie  Tidthin  the  domain  of  probable  truth  —  a  vast  region  extending  from 
the  merest  probability  to  the  highest  moral  conviction  —  while  science 
with  its  mathematical  methods  and  its  woigliings  and  measurings,  lays 
claim  to  certainty,  and  in  tliat  is  a  great  attraction  for  practical  minds. 
But  the  sciences  are  no  guide  to  life,  and,  in  proportion  as  men  obtain 
control  of  the  forces  of  nature,  do  they  need  instruction  from  other 
sources  of  knowledge.  In  History,  Political  Economy,  Sociology,  and 
their  kindred  studies  will  be  found  the  clues  leading  to  the  higher  civil- 
ization and  happier  life  of  man.  These  are  sometimes  called  "  sciences  '^ 
very  incorrectly  ;  for  they  all  deal  with  probable  tnith.  Their  last  word 
is  never  said,  for  they  extend  as  civilijiation  evolves  and  humanity 
advanceii.  The  Dreadnought,  with  it^  amazing  adaptations  of  science,  , 
may  be  blown  to  atoms  in  an  instant  by  a  torpedo  from  below,  or  by 
dynamite  from  an  air-ship  from  above.  The  hopes  of  the  race  are 
bound  up  ratlicr  in  such  things  as  the  discussions  of  the  Hague  Con* 
ference  —  they  are  among  the  "  things  of  a  man;'* 

We  can  now  apprehend  the  full  meaning  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
definition  of  literature  as  the  *'  Criticism  of  Life."  Life  !  that  is  the 
life  of  man — ^  human  life — 'life  which  we  fondly  believe  will  endure 
in  some  more  or  less  developed  form  when  the  spent  sun  has  become 
as  cold  as  the  moon;  but,  in  any  case^  life  which  is  to  each  one  of  us 
far  more  than  any  scientific  fact  or  theory  ever  discovered  or  propounded. 
For  thousands  of  years  our  views  of  science  have  been  grossly  erroneous, 
while  the  principles  of  life  have  been  in  the  main  the  same.  The  laws 
of  conduct  have  been  more  stable  than  the  theories  of  Uie  constitution 
of  matter-      Man  struggles  and  succeeds  or  fails  now  just  as  at  the 
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BWB  of  history,  and  we  ^till  sjTiipathijse  with  the  idylls  of  Solomoa 
ad  the  ShaJainit^  girl  of  the  Bible,  and  »milp  at  tlie  goésip  of  the 
Syracusan  women  in  Theocritus.  Happiness  iê  success,  and  happinegis 
ifi  dependent  upon  conduct  Now,  conduct  is  the  subject  matter  of 
literature,  whether  we  read  it  in  IToiner,  or  Plu  tare  li,  or  Thueydides^  or 
Shakespeare^  or  Kipling,  or  even  in  our  own  Dmmiuond's  sympathetic 
]»ortraiture  of  our  quaint  and  vei^  dear  friend— the  Habitant  of  Quebec, 
I>iteratnrej  then,  being  the  etudy  of  human  life,  it  is,  of  necesaity» 
the  most  practical  af  all  stttdie»  —  praetieal  because  it  deals  with  the 
varied  experiences  and  capacitiea  of  the  human  soul.  For  that  reason 
great  gtatrsmen  have  been  trained  in  letters  rather  thaû  in  science  —  in 
classics  rather  than  in  mathematics.  Their  iield  is  human  life  and  in 
the  mirror  of  what  are  happily  called  *'the  humanities**  that  life  is 
reflf?cted.  The  statesman  geeks  to  move  men,  and  he  must  study  man- 
kind ^^ —  study  them  in  the  pa&t  in  history  ~  in  the  present  in  current 
literature^  and  fïtim  thence  make  his  deductions  for  the  future.  With 
truth  did  Pope  writer 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

That  is  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge;  for  all  social  institutions 
are  stable  in  proportion  m  they  are  based  upon  it,  and  it  is  t!ie  most 
important  to  human  happiness,  ^'  Know  thyself  "  had  the  place  of 
liOQour  among  the  maxims  of  the  seven  sages  inscribed  upon  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  five  hundred  years  before  Christ  These  sages  were  not 
theorists.  They  were  statesnu'U,  law-givers,  men  of  affairs,  and,  like 
the  writers  of  Eccl^iasteg  and  Proverbs,  were  ignorant  of  all  we  know 
as  exact  science.  Manners  and  circumstances  change,  but  the  master 
qirinp  of  conduct  ar©  unchanged,  and,  in  the  great  works  of  former 
ages,  we  may  see  ourselves  acting  in  a  di lièrent  gtage  setting  and  before 
a  different  audience, 

**  Visible  and  tangible  products  of  the  paôt/"  saya  Carlyle,  *' I 
reckon  up  to  the  extent  of  three.  Cities  with  their  cabinets  and  arsenals  ; 
tlicii  tilled  fields  with  their  roads  and  bridges;  and  thirdly  —  books. 
In  which  third  truly  liée  a  worth  far  lurpassing  that  of  the  two  others/' 
Not  only  are  they  surpassing  in  worth,  but  in  endurance.  The  great 
cities  of  the  ancien t  world,  once  the  centres  of  great  empires —  Babylon, 
Type,  Cartilage,  Thebes^  are  mounds  of  ruins.  The  rich  plains  of 
Asia  and  the  productive  fields  of  Northern  Africa,  once  the  granary  of 
the  lïomiin  world,  have,  for  long  centuries,  remained  untilled  ;  but  the 
literatures  of  Greece,  iïome,  and  Judea,  still  sway  the  minds  of  men. 
The  wealtli  and  luxury  of  the  merchant  princes  of  old  equalled  anything 
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ejdstmg  in  out  day  ;  but  their  civilization  was  material  and  their  mem- 
ory  has  pasaed  into  oblivion.  The  temple  liljrajiea  recently  eihumed 
ciontained  deeds,  contracts,  leases,  and  such  like  practical  documenta^ 
but  nothing  corresponding  to  the  literature  of  the  Jews  or  Greeks.  The 
life  was  materialj  and  therefore  perished  like  the  docks  and  palaces. 
The  whole  wealth  and  power  of  Asia  was  hurled  back  by  a  small  band 
of  idealists  at  Marathon  and  Thermopylae^  and,  while  the  native  annals 
of  thoae  great  powers  are  a  blank,  the  history  of  the  littJe  cantons  of 
Greece  and  the  deeds  of  their  citizens  have  been  a  guide  through  all 
the  ages.  The  names  of  many  of  the  poorest  citizens  of  Athens  are 
familiar  to  ua,  but  who  knows  the  names  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  Perished  are  their  docks  and  palaces,  perished  are 
their  names  and  deeds;  bnt  the  work  of  the  "blind  old  singer  of  Scions 
Tocky  Isle  ''  still  lives. 

Other  creations  may  fade,  to  shapeless  ruin  decaying; 

Over  the  world  of  thy  song,  youth*e  earliest  dawn  is  still  playing. 

While  the  monuments  of  ancient  literature  are  enduring  and  are 
still  influencing  the  actions  of  mankind,  it  is  not  so  in  the  caaa  of  those 
studies  which  deal  with  the  world  of  matter.  The  science  of  Aristotle 
has  been  obsolete  for  centuries -^  his  logic,  rhetoric,  and  poetics  are 
text-books  in  our  great  universities.  The  last  shred  of  Greek  physical 
speculation  —  the  atomic  theory  —  which  was  generally  accepted  at  the 
close  of  the  nineteenth  century  tias  been  hopelessly  shattered.  We  had, 
until  the  last  few  years,  a  working  theory  of  the  material  universe^ 
but  wte  mu&t  now  look  round  for  another,  and  we  are  face  to  face  witih 
the  fact  that  the  triumphs  of  science  have  been  chiefly  in  ministering 
to  the  comforts  of  tJie  outer  life.  We  are  no  nearer  to  the  inner  realii^ 
of  the  material  world.  It  is  now  the  duty  of  sociology  to  apply  these 
rich  conquests  over  the  entire  area  of  human  life  and  elevate  the  whole 
race  to  a  higher  moral  and  intellectual  plane  by  mitigating  the  struggle 
for  life.  In  that  task  the  study  of  mankind  alone  can  guide  us,  and 
where  can  the  apirib  of  man  be  studied  if  not  in  its  interaction  with 
the  Time-spirit  throughout  the  ages,  as  portmyed  upon  the  scroll  of 
histnry. 

Great  as  have  been  the  changes  wrought  by  the  advance  of  science 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  the  changes  of  the  last  decade  in  our  funda- 
mental conceptions  of  matter  and  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the 
universe  have  been  still  more  profound,  and  I  am  proud  to  add  that 
some  of  the  Fellows  of  our  Society  are  among  the  leaders  m  this  move- 
ment of  scientific  thought.     The  human  mind  will  not  r^t  without  a 
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rational  theory  of  the  inner  reality  of  the  world  in  which  it  finds  itself • 
Sach  theories  have  been  left  to  the  philosopherB  until,  in  1808^  Dalton 
adopted  the  atomic  theory,  and  it  was  frankly  accepted  by  the  leaders 
of  Bcienee,  "The  atomic  theory/'  said  Clifford,  '^ie  no  longer  in  the 
position  of  a  theory,  bnt  these  facta  are  definitely  known  and  aite  no 
longer  snppositionB."  Theae  tiny  atorns  are,  according  to  another  leader 
of  scientific  thought^  "  the  foundation  ston^  of  the  material  nniverae, 
which  hav€  existed  since  the  creation  unbroken  and  unworn."  Existing, 
according  to  some,  from  eternity  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  They 
were,  in  old  Eonian  days,  the  theme  of  the  great  poem  of  Lucretius  ;  as 
in  our  day  Emerson  sang: 

The  joumeyiB^  atoms, 

Primordial  wholes 
Firmly  draw,  finnly  drive 

By  their  animate  poles. 


Never  has  a  revolution  in  thought  occurred  with  a  rapidity  so  starts 
ling.  The  electrical  theory  of  matter  which  now  holds  the  field  im- 
presses the  imagination  of  every  thoughtful  man  and  leads  to  far- 
rcâching  condusions.  The  atom  is  no  longer  a  minute  mass  of  im- 
penetrable ponderable  matter.  It  is  a  system  within  which  a  thousand 
points  or  monads  of  electricity  whirl  and  vibrate  with  inconceivable 
energy.  These  points,  or  monads,  or  electrons,  as  they  are  called, 
are  not  in  any  sense  material,  while  the  atom  is  simply  the  fidd  within 
which  they  exercise  their  amazing  force.  We  begin  dimly  to  discern 
the  primary  evolution  from  force  of  what  is  known  as  matter  and  its 
continuoua  development  into  the  various  elements^  while  the  latest 
resean^hes  of  Bamsay  and  Hutherford  ar^  justifying  the  dreams  of  the 
aldientistg  of  past  ages. 

1  am  making  no  attempt  to  diicnsa  these  questions  —  to  do  so  ia 
beyond  my  competence*  They  are  present  in  the  minds  of  all  thought- 
ftil  men  —  they  are  being  worked  out  in  this  Society^  and  their  bearing 
npon  the  main  Iheme  of  this  paper  is  that  this  new  theory  is  destroying 
inatenaliam  by  eliminating  the  material.  It  presents  to  us  a  universe 
boilt  np,  not  of  oiatter,  but  of  forre.  It  opens  up  the  vision  of  a 
grand  tinit^  as  the  foundation  of  reality.  Matter  is  foreign  to  us, 
bnt  force  we  know  ;  for  surely  the  htunan  wiU  is  a  force,  and  passion 
md  intellect  are  forces,  living  and  energising  in  the  world.  Physics 
an  faông  recondled  to  metaphysics^  and  the  material  dissolves  into  the 
tmnsterial.     Literature  and  Science  are  travelling  band  in  hand  into 
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!>-*  r*^::i.  'A  'jjt  fr.pcEsicracLè  foTçes  vrifErt  «ivells  ôir  hidden  reality 

Thi«  ÏTÂirgagfTig  ipproxizsjuicii  :f  5c:«i±io  UJEorr  and  specnlatiTe 
philceopLj  is  mi-iifjiiiz  ils>  d»  I-3az  «•nzk*  becveai  science  ind  reli- 
gion, (hir  é?r>:r.^i.^  fcIl->w-o>-ii:rTTLAn-  <ir!er2ç  John  Bomanes,  com- 
n.enit'i  «pc-  i:  in  hi*  las:  ih^iTLzrits-  H^  dr^^r  :hr  broad  distinction 
îha:.  vlile  5<:«:.>r  Ô€a1:  viih  proiiniare  ca^iâKS,  phil«»3phv  dealt  with 
ulriiiii:e  ea::ir-5:  in  wi;::!  laner  csitesorr  he  placed  the  human  will, 
and  he  ar^u^i  thai  c^r  f:indanicnu:  i-ieiâ  of  casâalitj  and  energy 
ari.'*  from  car  crtnscio-iîneœ  of  hunian  w"lll  a*  a  self -originating 
force.  Xow.  the  chief  Til:;i?  of  I::erat:ire  is  tha:  ir  is  the  crptallized 
produi.t  of  the  c^j-ndiot  of  die  'will  of  man  wiih  its  environment  —  in 
history  anii  archae-rlosr  —  in  the  form*  of  thotighr.  as  in  language. 
=rTâi:imar.  and  l'>j:c  —  in  &x?:oIc-gT  and  in  law,  as  in  morals  and  politics. 
As  îcienc^  interprets  the  interplay  of  invisible  and  imponderable  forces, 
^j  also  :::eran:re  «lisplays  the  mvriad  forces  of  the  will  and  mind  of 
man  :  an»!  rher^  is  n-«  T^eas^rn  to  suppose  that  one  kind  of  force  perishes 
iTiore  than  the  other.     So  Browning  writes  in  ^  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra'*: 

All,  that  is  at  all. 
Lasts  ever,  past  recall. 
Earth  changes,  but  thy  s^'^uî  and  God  stand  sure. 

Tht?  pursuit  of  literature  must  then  be  of  the  first  importance  as 
an  incentive  to  action,  and  as  a  means  of  enlarging  the  capacity  and 
liappinf-ss  of  mankind:  for  it  is  in  society  that  man  finds  his  fruition. 

Unless  this  world  is  a  training  school  for  the  formation  of  char- 
acter, in  other  words,  for  the  moulding  of  the  will,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  its  reason  for  existing.  In  history,  and  more  especially  in 
biography,  we  can  trace  the  development  of  character  acting  and  reacting 
in  contact  with  other  wills.  History  is  a  continuous  moral  judgment. 
For  better  for  worse,  the  happiness  of  large  masses  of  men  —  the  fate 
of  empires  often  —  hangs  on  the  will  of  one  man:  and  again,  when, 
from  the  fathomless  depths  of  personality',  a  genius  arises  like  Cjesar 
or  Napoleon,  the  destinies  of  the  world  are  changed.  But  even  com- 
paratively insignificant  men  may  start  a  complete  series  of  sequences. 
Inhere  arc  points  on  the  water  partings  of  our  great  rivers  where  a 
chance  pebble  may  divert  a  tiny  rill  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  the 
Gulf  of  St.  T^wrenoe.  So  it  is  at  the  fountain  heads  of  history.  The 
puccfîss  of  the  American  Revolution  was  primarily  due  to  the  omission 
of  Ix)rd  George  Germaine  to  notify  Ilowe  of  Burgoyne's  expedition 
from   Canada.      Burgoyne  unsupported,  surrendered  at  Saratoga,  and 
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decided  the  intervefition  of  Franca,  The  American  devolution  brought 
on  the  French  KeYolutianj  and  these  two  events  changed  the  face  of 
the* world.  The  fate  of  Canada,  in  1775,  huqg  upon  Carleton,  and 
trembled  in  the  balance  on  the  night  of  November  7th,  when  the  little 
party  in  Bouchette's  barge  took  him  safely  to  Quebec,  paddling  with 
the  palms  of  their  hands  as  they  passed  through  the  narrow  channel 
at  the  entranoe  of  Lake  St.  Peter.  Again,  in  1813,  the  fate  of  Canada 
hung  upon  Brock  when  lie  boldly  assumed  the  allensî?e,  and  the  sur- 
render of  Detroit  and  MichilimacMnac  heartened  the  Canadians  for  the 
straggle. 

Conduct  ÎB  the  fmit,  or  final  result,  of  character,  and  the  lives 
of  great  men  are  finger  posts  of  guidance,  or  beacona  of  warnings  as  we 
pass  through  life.  There  lies  the  immense  value  of  biography,  and 
especially  of  such  works  as  Plutarch's  Lives.  But  we  need  not  go  as 
far  &i  Plutarch.  In  a  few  weeks  we  shall  be  celebrating  the  memory 
of  Cham  plain,  the  founder  of  our  country  —  not  a  great  man^  as  the 
word  iâ  commonly  used,  but  a  model  of  perf(K;t  conduct  in  every  relation 
of  life.  Among  the  men  who  shine  in  the  annala  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere^ be  stands  among  the  very  first.  Loyal  to  his  King,  constant 
to  his  conntrj,  faithful,  brave,  unselfish,  and  with  full  oonfidjence  in  the 
tutam  of  Canada,  his  record  is  a  source  of  pride  to  every  Canadian, 
and  to  all  time  they  will  do  honour  to  themselves  in  honouring  his 
memory.  Everyone  tniited  tiim  fmni  the  wild  savages  of  the  labea 
to  the  King  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  he  was  true  to  alt  His 
influence  still  èjctsta,  and  his  noble  character  is  still  a  power  for  good. 
Ko  nobler  theme  cam  inapire  our  studies.  Let  ns  continue  to  com- 
memorate Ilia  life  and  deeds  in  the  futurt»,  es  the  volumes  of  our 
Trmnsactioiii  show  we  ha^e  done  in  the  past 

History,   as   a  department  of   Uteratnre,  must  not,  however,  be 
confused  with  mere  annals  —  dry  records  of  occurrences  like  the  com- 
pilations in  almanacs  and  annuals.     These  are  materials  for  history  — 
the  dry  bones  which  must  be  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood  and  endowed 
with  the  breath  of  life  by  the  co-ordinating  and  vivifying  power  of 
Urn  intellect     The  facts  have  not  only  to  be  ascertained,  bat  foiled  and 
btonght  into  relation  with  the  sum  of  human  experience,  in  which 
tbe  nniversal  principlea  which  sway  mankind  are  embotlJed*      The  high 
creative  imagination  of  the  poet  is  not  called  for;  bat  tiie  lower  repre* 
eentatlve  imaginatiûn  is  necessary  —  the  faculty  by  which  the  historian 
tnftfpOTts  himself  into  straaige  or  remote  circumstances»  and  throws  his 
mi&d  into  syiapathy    with  the  actors   of  bygone  ages.     Only    in  that 
mwf  can  he  diseem  the  nntvereal  and  so  impart  unity  tx>  his  work. 
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To  say  that  it  is  aometimea  nntrue  is  no  mare  a  reproach  to  history 
than  to  any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  Contemporary  liistory  is 
^idom  ijupartiaL  But  the  tnith  prevails  in  the  end,  as  has  been 
iiotahly  manifest  in  the  caae  of  the  Amencau  Revolution.  For  a  hun- 
dred years  never  was  Mstoiy  so  perverted^  but^  within  the  last  fifteen 
y^rs^  our  loyalist  forefathers  have  been  more  than  justified  by  a  new 
school  of  historianfi  grouped  around  the  greater  United  States  Uni- 
rersities  who^  writing  from  original  sources^  have  risen  above  the  special 
pleading  of  Bancroft  and  Oie  rest,  and  admit  (to  borrow  one  of  their 
own  phrases)  that  "  false  and  exaggerated  conceptions  of  British  des- 
potism and  tyranny  had  prevailed  in  American  literature,*'  So  fax  haa 
ihis  gone  that  a  profegsor  of  history  in  one  of  the  State  Univiersîties 
has  prepared  for  his  own  students  a_text-book  on  the  history  of  the 
American  Eevolntion,  extracted  from  Leck/s  "History  of  the  18th 
Centnryj"  which  might  be  adopted  with  acceptance  in  any  university 
in  Canada. 

Literature,  at  the  highest  level  of  its  power,  is  expressed  in  poetry, 
which  must  be  coiuibed  among  the  Fine  Arts,  since  it  is  the  product 
of  the  creative  power  of  the  imagination  and  is  clothed  with  beauty  of 
form,  of  proportiou,  and  of  cadence.  Music  expresses  pure  emotion, 
and  in  it  the  deep  passion  underlying  universal  humanity  seeks  expres- 
sion; but  its  utterance  is  indefinite.  Painting,  while  definite,  !s  limited 
to  the  presentation  of  action  at  one  moment  of  time,  but  poetry  is  not 
only  the  mneic  of  langtiage^  but  it  sustaiuB  its  action  over  indefinitely 
long  spaces  of  time*  It  appeals  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  emo- 
tions, and  toudies  all  the  chords  of  life.  Poetry  is  more  philosophical 
than  hi  story  J  and  its  subject  matter  is  higher  ;  for,  while  history  relates 
what  the  spirit  of  man  has  done,  the  power  of  the  imagination,  working 
on  an  ideal  plane,  rtreala  what  it  is  possible  for  the  spirit  of  man 
to  do. 

I  And  yet  a  reference  to  the  Tolnmes  of  our  '^Transactions"  will 

flhow  that  no  poetry  has  appeared  in  the  English  literary  section,  and 
rery  little  in  the  Frendi.  There  is  no  fixed  standard  by  which  it  can 
be  meaauredi  and  the  judgment  of  poateriiy  be  anticipated.  Poetry  of 
the  V€ry  highest  order  h^  not  yet  been  written  in  Canada,  nor  probably 
anprbere  upoa  this  western  continent.  Much  beautiful  de&criptive 
poefeiy  ire  Iutc,  bit  the  great  creative  Canadian  poet  has  yet  to  appear. 
When  be  oomea  ïie  will  be  a  gift  from  the  unknown;  collèges,  nor 
fioeielifSy  nar  culture  wUI  produce  him.  The  origin  of  poetic  genius 
is  biddai  tu  the  impénétrable  mystery  of  personality.  Great  poets  arise 
from  all  dasBes  sud  mider  all  drcuinstanees.     Bums  waa  a  ploughman» 
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Keats  a  surgeon^s  apprentice^  Shakespeare  had  no  t^egular  educétiôûj 
all  three  sprang  from  the  people;  Byron  was  a  nobleman;  Shelley 
belonged  to  the  gentry;  Milton  and  Tennyson  wQre  the  products  of  a 
complete  university  training.  Genius  riees  auperior  to  conditions  of 
birth,  and,  being  instinctively  in  harmony  with  tiio  universal  oonscious- 
neS3  of  mankind,  transcends  the  local  and  particular  and  Illuminates 
all  it  touches  with 

The  light  that  never  waB  on  sea  or  land» 

the  inspiration  "  and  the  poet's  dream/' 

Herein  lies  the  ditOcnlty  of  the  immediate  appreciation  of  thd 
highest  elias  of  poetry.  That  in  it  which  is  imiversal  appeala  circntu- 
ally  to  al]  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  in  all  timei  and  places;  but^ 
in  Uie  meantime,  it  is  judged  by  ihe  local  and  particular  elem^t  —  ihs 
time^plrit  which  environs  ns.  Hence  the  gravest  mistakes,  both  of 
appreciation  and  depreciation,  have  been  made,  and  even  the  French 
Academy  has  not  been  infallible*  Glover's  "Ijeonidaa''  was  rec^ivofî 
with  a  geneial  chorus  of  pmise;  it  is  now  practically  unknown  ;  Hailcy  s 
''Featoa^'  was  anppoâed  to  be  a  poem  for  all  tim^  but  is  narer  Iraen- 
tbned  now;  la  for  Tnpper's  "  Proverbial  Philosophy,'^  no  book  in  recent 
tkam  haa  had  so  grea^  a  sale,  it  is  now  moat  den^rredly  bnried  bgrond 
hopt.  On  the  oOim  hand,  ^Pumdise  Loat^  felt  Sat  on  the  publie 
vhjieli  restored  the  Stnarts^  while  Bntler^a  '^Uodibraa''  waa  received 
villi  acdahp.  We  all  ioiow  how  long  Wordaworthy  Bnyw&tni;,  and 
fmsjmu  had  to  wait  for  gmesti  reeogi)ition«  Snch  erron  msnileit 
the  otefpowmqg  tpiniooe  of  tfanaitOTy  oondiiiona  on  Itteraiy  jndg- 
meata.  Sow  of  Kîpliag'i  work  will  ioiler  from  the  same  cauae,  aod 
pfébaUr  m  proportioa  to  ita  present  popularity. 

The  prindplee  of  poetry  were  laid  down  by  Arîitode  in  hit 
**Poetk%^  aad  Horaese  in  hk  *\\Tt  of  Poetry."  Art,  includjng  poeUe 
izi  Antoife  deftoed  wb  an  imitation  of  natore.  He  did  not  mmn  hf 
Ûat  a  nipb  icpetttko  or  repfesentatfon  of  nature;  hot  that  the  poet 
tt  m  a  trat  «ne  m  t&aker,  and,  white  lie  ereat»  after  tlie  maimer  ttod 
en  &e  Earn  of  nataiep  be  addi  fiomettsng  from  the  ideal  world  of  haa 

Uglier,  whidi  nature  waa  aisisf  at  hok  did 
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reproduces  the  face  of  his  original  truly  ;  but  at  its  highest  expression. 
He  shows  the  man  as  he  might  be —  as  God  intended  him  to  be.  In 
art,  then,  the  soul  is  exalted  by  the  contemplation  of  the  universal  ideal, 
and  in  that  way  shares  the  creative  rapture  of  the  poet 

It  follows  from  this  that  poetry  has  an  entirely  different  canon  of 
truth  from  history;  for,  while  history  deals  with  what  has  happened, 
poetry  deals  with  what  may  happen.  Aristotle  somewhat  paradoxically 
observes  that  it  is  better  to  follow  the  impossible  which  is  probable  than 
the  improbable  which  is  possible.  There  must  be  the  truth  of  consis- 
tency. The  poem  must  be  congruous  with  the  ideal  or  the  universal 
basis  of  human  nature,  while  that  which  is  particular  or  accidental  is 
of  slight  account  Therefore,  in  Shakespeare's  "  Winter's  Tale  ^^  we  are 
not  troubled  at  reading  of  a  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Bohemia.  In 
reading  the  "Idylls  of  the  King ^^  it  is  not  in  the  least  important 
whether  King  Arthur  ever  lived.  The  character  drawn  by  Tennyson 
is  grand  and  noMe  —  ideally  true  to  universal  t3rpe.  So  also  with 
Enoch  Arden  —  how  far  the  story  is  founded  on  fact  is  imimaterial, 
the  lype  of  heroic  self-sacrifice  is  felt  to  be  true  and  possible  to  human 
nature  and  so  rests  on  the  universal. 

While  the  literature  of  a  people  is  the  expression  of  the  genius 
of  .that  people  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  formative  power  which  moulds 
and  preserves  national  character.  Especially  is  this  true  of  poetry, 
for  in  its  poetry  the  ideals  of  a  people  find  utterance,  and,  just  as  the 
plays  of  Aeschylus  were  both  the  outcome  and  the  stimulus  of  Greek 
national  life  at  the  critical  period  of  the  Persian  wars,  so  the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  at  once  the  epic  of  English  history  and  the  support 
of  English  freedom  in  its  struggle  with  Spanish  despotism.  Nations 
live  their  lives  —  they  rise,  endure,  and  pass  away.  Knowledge  has 
no  bearing  on  their  duration.  Life  is  spiritual,  and  the  soul  of  a 
people  is  not  in  what  it  has,  or  what  it  knows  of  the  material  world; 
but  in  the  spiritual  power  of  its  aggregate  personality.  If  material 
prosperity  could  have  built  up  an  empire  Carthage  would  have  crushed 
Rome,  but  Carthage  is  now  nothing  but  a  name,  and  its  character  and 
historj'  are  recorded  only  by  its  enemies.  Yet  what  impartial  observer 
in  those  far-oflF  days  would  not  have  anticipated  the  success  of  Carthage. 
She  had  commercial  eminence,  a  powerful  navy,  and  wealth  without  end. 
While  her  antagonist  was  without  money  and  had  to  leam  the  art  of 
building  ships,  Carthage  had  commerce,  manufactures,  and  capital  ;  but 
nor  one  writer  or  bard  to  kindle  the  flame  of  patriotism  in  her  soul. 
V*  the  nationalities  of  modem  Europe  crystallized  out  of  the  confusion 
of  the  tî^ivldle  ages,  a  distinctive  national  literature  grew  up  in  each  and 
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ied  ite  id^*  The  Araba  overran  Aiia  and  Africa  with  a  hook, 
and  the  literary  style  of  the  Koran  was  an  imporlaot  factor  in  it«  initial 
reception  in  Arabia, 

The  great  empires  of  the  East,  for  all  their  wealth  and  power^ 
passed  away  without  leaving  any  records  save  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
liistories;  but  there  is  one  ©mall  off-shoot  of  the  Bemilic  race  which 
had  been  preserved  to  the  present  day  by  the  power  of  its  literature. 
The  Bible  is,  in  fact,  thi-  literature  of  the  ancient  Jewish  nation.  Its 
ii€leetion  and  preservation  fonii  no  pari  of  my  theme.  My  object  is  tx> 
point  out  the  amazing  power  it  has  had  in  presenting  the  Hebrew  people 
through  "^,000  years  of  unparalleled  persecution.  It  contains  all  forma 
of  literature,  but  specially  poetry  of  the  very  highest  order.  The 
triumph  song  of  MoeeSj  the  lament  for  JoDathan,  tlie  philosophical 
drama  of  Job,  the  sweet  idyll  of  Ruth,  the  grand  prophetic  outburgtB 
of  laaiahj  the  treasury  of  the  soul  of  all  humanity  in  the  Psahns^  make 
the  book  a  wonder  of  literature,  and  a  heavy  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  Philistines  who  put  it  out  of  the  schools.  Without  king,  noble,  or 
priest,  without  country,  city^  or  temple,  without  any  material  holding 
ground,  this  book  has  kept  alive  the  Jewish  nation  in  all  lands  and 
supported  it  under  the  most  dreadful  oppression.  Not  only  beside  the 
rivers  of  Babylon,  but  beside  all  the  riverg  of  the  habitable  world  has 
this  people  wept  the  bitter  tears  of  the  alien;  but  the  power  of  their 
literature  kept  tlie  memory  of  Zion  perennially  fresh  in  their  souls. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  idea  of  a  Canadian  nation- 
ality  has  been   rapidly  growing,  and   the  change   is  reflected   in  our 
literature,  especially  in  our  poetry.     To  weld  all  Canada  into  one  nation 
is  an  arduous  task,  and  the  statesmen  will  need  the  aid  of  the  writers 
of  Canada.     The  double  history  and  origin  of  our  people  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  intimate  fusion  so  important  in  the  formation  of  national 
«olidarity.      The  problem  is  not  the  absorption  of  a  few  thousands  of 
scattered  foreigners;    but  to  unite  in  common  aspirations  the  French 
and  English  elements  of  our  society.     That  was  done  in  England,  but 
it  took  a  long  time  :  for  our  Edward  the  Tliird  could  not  speak  English, 
and,  until  the  closing  years  of  his  long  reign,  French  only  was  taught 
in  the  schools.      It  was  the  influence  of  Chaucer  which  decided  the 
isiuê,  and  his  poetry  fixed  the  language  we  speak;  but,  like  the  victory 
at  Quebec,  the  n^ult  was  not  a  conquest;   for,  while  the  grammar  is 
English  and  th**  common  vocabulary  is  Saxon,  the  majorit^^  of  wf>rds 
in  our  dictiôTiaries  are  of  French  and  Eomanee  origin.     This  cannot  he 
repeated;  for  both  languages  are  now  fully  formed  by  great  literatures, 
but  much  CM  be  done  by  frankly  facing  the  facte  as  they  are,  by  having 
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the  outlines  of  French  history  taught  in  the  English  schoolSj  and  by 
promoting  the  teaching  of  the  French  language  in  every  way  short  of 
rousing  opposition  by  making  it  obligatory.  It  is  ignorance  which 
causes  estrangement 

In  thÎB  r^pect  the  work  of  our  late  colleague,  Dr.  Drummond,  has 
been  most  Important,  With  the  insight  of  a  true  poet  he  discerned, 
through  the  outer  husk,  the  true  nature  of  the  Habitant,  and  interpreted 
the  soul  of  one-third  of  our  people  to  the  other  two-thirds.  For  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Habitant  had  lived  his  self-contained  life. 
Happy^  contented,  and  good  natured^  he  waa  untroubled  by  envy  of  his 
richer  neighbours.  Those  few  of  the  English  people  who  Imew  the 
Habitant  liked  him,  but  did  not  stop  to  study  him  until  Drunimond 
revealed  the  intrinsic  worth  of  his  character^  his  humour,  his  patient 
courage,  his  endurance,  his  simple  faith  in  God. 

The  same  tendency  is  manifest  in  the  unification  of  our  history  by 
tbe  increased  devotion  of  English  Canadians  to  the  study,  in  the 
original  authorities,  of  the  period  of  the  French  Regime.  The  origanîza- 
tion  of  the  Champlain  Society  of  Toronto  is  only  one  instance,  though 
&  notable  one,  of  the  movement  in  Ontario.  It  is  now  recognized  that 
in  the  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham  both  sides  won.  The  English 
troops  overran  the  country,  but  the  French  continued  to  possess  it.  The 
French  lost  nothing,  but  gained  free  institutions;  and,  by  dint  of  long 
companionship,  the  English  have  come  to  regard  the  history  of  Old 
Canada  as  theirs  also.  While  the  French  Revolution  severed  the  French 
Canadians  from  France^  the  sequence  of  the  American  Revolution 
severed  the  English  Canadians  from  the  English-speaking  people  of  the 
South.  The  two  elements  of  our  people  are  u carer  and  more  to  each 
other  than  to  either  of  tîie  nations  from  which  they  sprang,  and,  in  the 
study  of  the  history  of  their  common  country  the  two  races  find  a  bond 
of  common  interest  drawing  them  closer,  year  by  year,  as  they  know 
each  otlier  better. 

The  broad  field  of  human  interest  thus  included  within  the  limits 
of  literature  has  been,  in  some  important  sections,  diligently  cultiyated 
by  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  monographs  and  papers  in 
the  French  audi  English  literary  sections  are  so  numerous  and  valuable 
that  it  has  becoma  impossible  for  anjx)ne  to  write  upon  the  history  of 
the  northern  part  of  this  continent  without  reference  to  the  series  of 
our  **  Tran^totions/'  The  two  sections  have  vied  with  each  other  in 
ducidating  the  Cartier  voyages.  The  Cabot  voyages  have  been  placed 
in  their  true  historical  settings  and  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  the  Cabot  tower  at  Bristol,  England,  originatej  here.  The 
tracka  of  the  early  explorers  have  been  traced,  and,  in  short,  there  is 
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And  wrought  with  weeping  and  laughtor. 

And  fashioned  with  loathing  and  love. 
With  life  before  and  after 

And  death  beneath  and  above^ 
For  a  day  and  a  night  and  a  morrow^ 

That  his  strength  might  endure  for  a  span 
With  travail  and  heavy  sorrow. 

The  holy  spirit  of  man. 

The  holy  spirit  of  man!  !  Holy  in  its  capacity,  in  its  possibility; 
nay,  more,  in  its  ultimate  destiny.  The  f  ailui^,  the  sorrows,  the  joys, 
the  triimiphs,  of  the  '^  holy  spirit  of  man  '' — these  are  the  subject  matter 
of  literature. 
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decided  ppon  at  some  point  nearer  the  Atlantic  waters,  as  suggested 
by  Dn  Stafford. 

About  the  end  of  September  the  Beaton's  work  ended,  as  the  fit&ff 
had  returned  to  their  academic  duties,  and  Dr.  Stafford  then  returned 
to  Montreal, 


Biological  Sialion^  Si,  Andrews,  NM, 


pla 


the 


The  special  committee  appointed  to  examine  var 
Atlantic  shores  of  the  Dominion  with  a  view  to  the  choice  of  a  suitable 
site  for  a  permanent  station,  decided  that  St,  Andrews,  where  the  old 
floating  station  began  itâ  work  over  ten  years  ago,  presented  overwhehu- 
ing  advantages.  Fine  fishing  grounds  are  near  at  hand,  while  prolific 
lobster,  clam  and  other  fishery  areas,  and  almost  unique  faunistic  local- 
ities are  close  to  St.  Andrews,  BesideSj  the  facilities  for  inv^tigations 
are  such  that  work  can  be  conducted  for  a  longer  season  each  year  than 
in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  coast,  henee  tlie  Board  decided  with 
little  difficulty  on  St  Andrews. 

Professor  D.  P.  Penhallow,  McGill  University,  Hon*  Secretary  of 
the  Biological  Board,  was  most  active  and  assiduous  in  carrying  out 
the  scheme  approved  by  the  Board.  Many  of  the  beet  sites,  it  was 
found,  were  possessed  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company,  and 
the  president^  Sir  Thomas  Shaughnessy,  most  generously  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  board,  and  he  consented  bo  the  acquisition  of  a  location  for 
the  new  station  at  Joe'e  Point,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Croix 
river.  The  site  is  an  id^I  one^  and  will  afford  most  convement  access 
to  the  sea,  a  small  landing  stage  and  shed  alone  being  necessary^  while 
the  buildings,  laboratories^  library,  common  room  and  boarding  quarters, 
m  well  as  the  proposed  aquarium,  store-rooms,  etc,  are  accessible  by  a 
Bpecially  made  drive  from  the  high  road  near  the  famous  golf  links. 
Much  work  has  been  done  on  the  site  under  the  supervision  of  Prof^sor 
Penhalîow,  and  the  building  la  now  in  an  advanced  state  and  nearing 
completion,  while  a  landing  stage,  suitable  boat^,  water  storage  tank 
and  other  nccessar}^  adjuncts  are  in  course  of  construction.  A  large 
etaff  of  the  beet  scientific  workers  in  Canada  will  conduct  active  fishery 
investigations  during  the  sunmier  of  1008;  but  the  work  can  ne^^er  be 
fully  carried  out  until  an  appropriate  fishery  cruiser,  devoted  to  deep- 
sea  dredging,  etc.,  is  provided.  The  small  volume  of  marine  biological 
papers  issued  by  the  Station,  under  the  title  "  Further  Contributiona  to 
Canadian  Biology,**  has  eiLcited  wide  interest,  and  foreign  governments 
and  fishery  authorities  have  applied  for  copies  which  have  been  circulated 
throughout  the  scientific  world. 
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development  of  this  important  institution  under  the  AiiBpices  of  ttie 
Dominion  Government. 

The  imparalkled  hemiig  schools  of  ^anaimo  and  the  productive 
elam  beds  which  afford  great  and  remunerative  industries^  will  be  the 
immediate  subjects  of  thorough  Btudj  by  workers  at  the  station. 


Georgian  Bay  Biological  Station. 

The  study  of  fish-life  and  of  aquatic  biolo^  has  been  diligently 
pursued  by  qualified  investigators  as  in  previous  seaaons*  Dn  B, 
Arthiir  Bensley  was  called  away  and  his  work  was  taken  up  by  Dr. 
E,  M,  Walker,  TJiiiversity  of  Toronto,  who  acted  m  head  of  the  station. 

The  following  workers  were  in  attendance  during  the  aeason;  Dr, 
E,  M*  Walker,  lecturer  in  zoology;  Dr.  A,  G.  Huntamanj  instructor; 
Mr.  B.  V-  Cowdry,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Fraser,  studenta,  aU  of  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  the  eollectioa  and  study  of 
aquatic  animals  bearing  on  the  natural  history  of  fishes,  particularly 
the  study  of  the  life  histories  of  aquatic  insects,  of  fish  parasites  in 
relation  to  their  hosts,  and  the  microscopic  life  of  the  water* 

The  experiments  begun  in  the  former  season  with  a  view  to  the 
relation  of  size  of  mesh  in  net8  to  the  aixe  of  fish  taken  were  continued, 
in-shore  fishes  being  used  for  the  purpos^e.  Owing  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  it  was  not  possible  to  continue  the  work  on  the  measure* 
ment  of  fishes  taken  by  fiebermen  in  nets  of  authorized  mesh. 

Further  oollections  were  made  illu.^trating  the  food  and  growth  of 
in-ehore  fishes. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  tagging  esperiments,  with  the  object 
of  studying  the  movements  of  the  black  bass.  The  experiments  will 
be  begtm  on  the  opening  of  next  sea  eon,  and  Uie  co-<jperation  of  sports- 
men and  others  will  be  invited  in  reporting  the  locality  and  the  weight 
and  sex  of  the  fish  taken. 

The  station  has  now  in  preparation  a  card  catiJogue  which  when 
completed  will  furnish  an  indeï  to  the  fauna  of  the  region. 

The  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  Biological  Board,  will  make 
a  visit  early  this  season,  to  formally  inspect  the  buildings,  and  to  make 
practical  snggcetions  as  to  fisheries  researches  dnring  ensuing  seasons. 
The  Dominion  Fisiery  Commission,  w^hich  has  reported  on  crucial  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  commercial  and  sporting  aspects  of  the  Georgian 
Bay  fisheries,  has  indicated  to  this  sub^eommittee  problems  and  lin^ 
of  inquiry  of  vital  importance  to  the  fisheries  of  these  famons  waters,  and 
valuable  results  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  accomplished  ere  long  in  this  way. 
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REPORT  OF  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  PERFORMED  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  DOMINION  METEOROLOGICAL  SERVICE. 

By  R.  F.  Stopabt, 
Director  Dominion  Meteorological  Service. 


REPORT  OF  SCIENTIFIC  WORK  PERFORMED  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  THE  DOMINION  METEOROLOGICAL  SER\aCE. 

The  ordinary  climatic  and  forecast  work  of  the  Meteorological 
Bervice  has  been  carried  on  systematically  throughout  ihe  year,  and 
investigation  of  the  tM>nn6etion  between  meteorological  coni'tions  in 
Canada  and  those  exietîng  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  has  been  continued 
with  energy. 

With  the  double  object  in  view  of  obtaining  cUmatic  data  from 
Canada' s  north  land  and  of  obtaining  continuous  barometric  observatioms 
from  the  northern  portions  of  the  Continent^  six  stations  lying  between 
Ft  McMnrray  on  the  Athabajska  river  and  the  Arctic  Coast  will  within 
the  next  few  months  be  supplied  with  full  nieteorologieal  equipments* 
luTestigation  has  so  far  led  to  a  belief  that  the  character  of  our  Can- 
adian winters  depends  in  a  large  degree  on  the  intensity  and  position 
of  the  highest  mean  pressure  over  the  continent,  and  it  doea  not  seem 
improbable  that  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  changes  in  the^e  high 
pressures  are  related  to  atmospheric  conditiona  over  the  equatorial 
regioEiB. 

It  has  been  arranged  that  a  meeting  of  meteorologists  representing 
Great  Britain  and  British  Dominions  shall  be  held  in  Quebec  imme- 
diately after  the  close  of  the  tercentenary  celebration  in  July. 

The  importance  of  co-operation  between  different  countries  for  the 
iolutibn  of  the  wider  questions  of  meteorology  has  long  been  recogniaed 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  meetings  of  Directors  of  Meteorological 
iDstitntions  and  Observatories  are  held,  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
consideration  of  questions  concerning  joint  action  and  uniformity  of 
organkaiion. 

The  meetings  are  also  found  to  be  useful  on  account  of  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  afford  for  the  personal  exchange  of  views  and  the 
comparison  of  e^eperience  of  methods  employed  under  various  condition^ 
of  climate  and  of  social  surroundings* 

Such  international  meetings  have  not  yet  been  held  outside  Europe 
and  the  number  of  Imperial  or  Colonial  représentatives  who  attend  them 
is  very  amftU,  although  the  British  Empire  includes  the  widest  possible 
diveraitiea  of  climate,  and  many  of  the  most  favourable  positions  for 
obeervEtioDg  of  international  importance  are  on  her  soil* 

The  general  obgect  of  the  conference  then  will  be  to  consider  the 
bi^at  means  of  obtaining  co-operation  between  the  various  meteorological 
o^ganizaiioBg  of  the  Empire  with  regard  to  the  following  matter?: 

1-  tTnifoTTnity  of  practice  as  regards  instrumental  equipment,  hours 
^    obeerrartian,  instmcfa'ons  and  forms  for  obeerveiBj  formulae  and  tablée 
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error  over  that  at  slit  math  0.025  mm.,  but  a  sMt  0.076  mm*  gi^^J^ 


marked  iDcrease  in  both  accidental  and  eystematic  errors. 


With  a  three 


prism  spectrograph,  dispersion  10  tenth-metres  P*^^  ™''^!^^!;'^ ,^^^^^ 
neither  accidental  nor  systematic  errors  arc  much  increased  by  mcrea 
of  slit  width  to  0.076  mm.  .    ^M 

Considerable  time  has  been  occupied  in  invesUgating  and  P^'^^f^  J 
ing  the  Instrumental  appliance  us-d  in  this  work,  especially  the  ^P^*^^ 
graph  and  the  correcting  lens,     The  former,  which  was  constmcted  m 
the  Observatory  workshop  from  c^esign^  by  Mr.  Plaskett,  has  proved  an 
efficient  and  aœnrato  instrument,  and  only  s^ome  minor  improvements  m 
the  temperatnre  case  and  method  of  applying  the  comparison  spark  wei« 
needed.  JM 

The  correcting  lens,  whose  purpose  is  to  change  the  form  of  tl^ 
colour  curve  uf  the  objective,  bringing  H^  instead  of  A  5600  to  a  mini- 
mum focus,  enabling  a  longer  range  of  star  spectnijn  to  be  photographed 
in  one  exposure,  was  found,  after  an  exhaustive  investigation,  to  give 
resultant  negative  aberration  of  abont  2.5  ram.  A  new  correcting  lens 
of  larger  aperture,  designed  by  Prof.  Hastings,  gave  negative  aberra- 
tion of  about  1.5  mm.,  and  it  was  only  after  careful  refiguring  that  the 
image  became  practically  perfect  resulting  in  a  diminution  of  the  re- 
qnired  exposure  time  of  ahont  30jé,  and  in  greater  freedom  from  chance 
of  systematic  displacement  of  the  lines. 

An  auxiliary  investigation  has  been  the  determination  of  the  wave 
l^cigths  of  the  principal  lines  in  the  spark  spectrum  of  an  alloy  of  vana- 
dium and  iron,  which  is  nsed  as  the  comparison  source  in  stellar  spectro- 
scopy. The  spectra  used  in  the  measures  were  made  by  means  of  a  4-inch 
concave  grating  of  10  ft.  focus.  Owing  to  the  combining  of  &ome  close 
vanadium  and  iron  lines,  wave  lengths  obtained  from  tlie  tables  extant 
are  uncertain,  and  a  consistent  determination  was  required  to  avoid  ti^ 
particular  source  of  error  in  radial  velocity  work,  B 

Mierometric  observations  of  the  position  angle  and  distance  w 
double  stars  as  well  as  of  the  appâtant  positions  of  comets,  whenevei 
guch  are  visible,  have  been  carried  on  with  the  equatorial  telescope,  ant 
the  scope  of  the  former  is  being  widened.  S 

The  times  of  immersion  and  emersion  of  stars  occulted  by  m 
moon  at  Ottawa,  have  been  observed  when  the  weather  permitted. 

rbotometric  obserrations  of  some  short  period  variable  stars  ar 
also  being  made  with  a  modified  form  of  the  Zdllner  photomètre  attache 
to  the  equatorial  telescope. 

The  shelter  for  the  cœlosiat  telescope  is  not  yet  completed,  an 
work  hm  C"  not    betn   ..iarted   on   spectroscopic   observatioi 
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netic  Surrey  of  the  earth,  undertaken  by  the  Carnegie  iDstitution  of 

Wiiohington. 

Qrmiiy. — The  Observatory  is  provided  with  a  half-aeconds  pen- 
dulum apparattiB — type  Meodenhall.  There  are  three  penduluins  besides 
a  **  dninmy  -^  of  the  same  mass  as  the  others,  which  is  uaed  for  the  de- 
tenniiiation  of  the  temperature  of  the  swinging  pendulum,  by  having  a 
thennometer  intimately  attached  to  it  The  pendulums  are  swung  sue* 
oesaivelj  under  constant  pressure  (60  mm.)  in  an  air-tight  chamber  for 
nearly  eight  hours  in  each  of  the  two  positions  on  the  agate  knife-edga 
For  noting  coincidences  a  sidereal  chronoraeter  with  electrical  attach- 
ment is  n^ed.  Astronomical  observations  of  a  high  degree  of  accuracy 
axe  necessary  in  order  to  determine  tixe  chronometer  rate  upon  which 
depend  the  deduced  periods  of  the  penduhmis.  The  |>eriods  are  expressed 
to  the  seventh  place  of  decimals,  i.  e..  to  the  ten-miîliouth  of  a  second 
of  time,  as  it  îb  found  that  good  observations  with  the  same  pendulum 
will  agree  within  the  units  of  the  seventh  place  of  decimals.  One  com- 
plete set  of  pendulum  observations  takes  at  least  forty-eight  hours,  and 
at  important  stations  two  sets  are  taken.  Observations  with  a  half-se- 
condâ  pendulum  give  relative  gravity,  as  compared  with  similar  obser- 
vations at  a  base  station.  With  Ihe  above  apparatus  observations  were 
made  at  Washington  and  Ottawa,  and  as  the  former  k  counccted  with 
the  principal  European  base  stations,  oU^crvations  her(mfter  made,  will 
be  correlated  to  the  International  Gravity  series»  Stations  occupied  so 
far  are; — ^Waahinptou;  Ottawa;  Montreal:  Toronto;  Northwest  River; 
Suva,  Fiji;    and  Doubtless  Bay,  New  Zealand. 

It  is  intended  to  carry  across  Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  a  chain  of  gravity  stations,  which  will  cover  an  arc  of  longi- 
tude of  64°, 

Misceliane^ous, 

The  photographic  division  has  been  kepfc  busj  during  the  past  year, 
principally  in  the  developing  of  the  negatives  taken,  and  the  making  of 
the  prints  used  in  connection  with  the  various  surveys.  A  two-fold  en- 
laTgement  is  made  from  each  of  these  negatives,  and  tiieso  are  used  in 
making  accurate  maps  of  the  region  under  iurvey-  Moreover^  copies 
of  maps  and  plans  are  frequently  required,  and  also  of  the  various  drav- 
ingi  and  curves  used  in  the  astrophysical  division. 

The  workshop  has  proved  a  moat  useful  and  indeed  indispensable 
ttdiimct  to  the  Observatory,  The  mechanician  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  paoe  with  the  work  required j  and  an  assistant  has  lately  been  ap- 
P<niited.  The  work  of  the  Observatory  and  the  allied  surveys  has  grown 
io  rapidly,  that   the  repairs  and  alterations  required  are  sufficient  to 
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keep  both  men  employed.  Besides  completmg  the  spectrograph  and  the 
travelling  wire  micrometer  mentioned  in  the  last  abstract^  a  polarizing 
photometer,  for  the  determination  of  stellar  magnitudes  has  been  con- 
structed. New  cameras  have  been  made  for  the  spectrograph,  and  ex- 
tensive alterations  in  the  transits  and  chronographs  used  in  longitude 
work  have  been  completed,  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  smaller  pieces 
of  work  which  cannot  be  detailed  here.  The  workshop  has  been  re- 
moved to  a  larger  and  better  lighted  room  in  the  basement,  in  which  the 
machine  tools  are  arranged  to  much  better  advantage,  and  many  facili- 
ties for  the  convenience  and  rapidity  of  working  have  been  added. 

Survegs. 

Besides  the  above,  extensive  surveys  are  carried  on  in  connection 
with  the  Observatory,  and  under  the  control  of  its  Director.  These  com- 
prise the  International  Boundary  Surveys  and  the  Geodetic  Survey  of 
Canada. 

The  nature  of  the  work  on  four  sections  of  the  International  Boun- 
«lary  Line,  viz.,  the  141st  meridian  of  west  longitude,  the  Canada- 
AJaska  Boundary  under  the  Award  of  1903,  the  49th  parallel,  and  the 
line  from  the  Richelieu  River  to  the  St.  Croix,  was  described  in  last 
year's  statement. 

The  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st  meridian  with  the  Yukon 
River  having  been  déterminai,  a  careful  determination  of  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  nt  that  point  was  made,  and  the  line  was  then  prodhiced 
southwanl  by  a  joint  Canadian  and  United  States  surveying  party  for 
a  dist^mee  of  about  150  miles.  The  line  is  cut  out  where  it  passes 
llmni^h  wooils.  ]^Ionuments  will  be  placed  at  short  intervals  on  high 
points,  so  that  each  will  be  visible  from  the  next.  The  operations  of 
the  survey  comprise  a  triangulation  following  the  meridian,  and  a  topo- 
graphic survey* of  tlie  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  line  on  both  sides 
of  it. 

0]>orntions  on  tlie  Award  boundary  line  are  being  continued  as  de- 
sorilxxl  last  year.  An  important  part  of  the  work  consists  of  a  topo- 
«rrapliic  survey,  in  wliich  the  photc^raphic  method  is  used,  of  the  region 
referrtMl  to  in  the  agreement  of  1005,  supplementary  to  the  Award,  where 
définition  of  \hv  lino  depends  u}X)n  the  selection,  after  survey  of  suitable 
mountain  peaks.  The  crossing  by  the  line  of  the  Alsek  River,  presents 
a  somewhat  similar  problem. 

The  re-nionuinenting  of  the  49th  parallel  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Gulf  of  Geo-oria  has  been  completed,  and  nothing  remains 
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to  be  done  on  tbii  line,  but  the  final  inepection  of  the  monuments  and 
the  completion  of  the  triangulation  across  the  Cooât  Range. 

Operations  have  been  hegim  on  the  i9th  parallel  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, ineluâîng  a  re-survey  of  the  line,  under  triangulation  control,  the 
renewal  of  Uie  original  monumenti  and  the  placing  of  additional  ones 
where  needed. 

On  tJie  Eastern"  Section,  the  survey  and  re-monumenting  have  been 
completed  from  the  Kiehelieu  Biver  to  Hall  Stream,  covering  the  whole 
of  tlie  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  The  line  has  been 
aligned  and  measured,  the  old  monumemts,  when  in  good  condition,  re- 
set, and  new  ones  placed  at  many  intermediate  points.  The  line  has 
been  levelled  over,  and  a  plane  table  survey  made  of  the  adjacent  coun- 
try on  each  side  of  the  line.  Preparations  are  being  made  for  a  similar 
re-survey  this  season,  of  the  line  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 

The  progress  of  the  triangulation  of  the  Geodetic  Survey  during 
the  season  of  1907,  was  very  satisfactory;  The  various  branches  of  the 
survey,  including  reconnaissancej  signal  building,  angle-observing,  and 
levelling  are  now  tlioroughîy  organized  and  in  the  hands  of  asaiatants 
trained  for  precise  work- 
Angle  measurement  has  been  completed  over  the  territory  lying 
letween  the  Ottawa  and  St,  Lawrence  Rivers,  from  the  easterly  boundary 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario  to  a  line  some  miles  west  of  Ottewa  City, 
In  accuracy  the  observations  conform  to  modern  standards,  A  base  line 
lias  been  laid  out  near  Coteau  Junction,  several  miles  in  length,  which, 
however,  hae  not  yet  been  measured. 

The  area  so  covered  is  nearly  four  thousand  square  miles,  A 
similar  area,  on  either  side,  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  has  been  prepared 
lor  observation  by  the  erection  of  observing  towers.  It  is  intended  to 
proceed  with  tlie  observations  over  this  aieaiat  once.  Connection  will 
be  made  at  Montreal  and  the  Eichelieu  River  with  the  triangulation 
carried  by  Captain  Anderson,  of  the  Department  of  Militia  and  Defence, 
from  Montreal  south-eastward.  The  U.  S,  Lake  Survey  triangTilation 
hm  been  connected  with  the  Niagara  peninsula  and  a  triangle  thrown 
atross  the  lake  to  the  vicinity  of  Toronto, 

Reconnaissance  has  been  completed  for  a  chain  of  quadrilaterals  ex- 
tending from  Quebec  to  London,  Ontario,  and  for  a  network  covering 
the  eouthern  part  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  between  the  St,  Lawrence 
River  and  the  45th  parallel.    Reconnaissance  has  also  been  made  in  the 
Provinces  of  Xew  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia. 
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AiïSOClATED  SOCIKTltiS 

L— From  The  Ottawa  Fuld  Naturaliëi»'  Ciub,  through 
A,  E,  AttwDod,  M.Â, 

The  OttAvra  Field  Naturaliste'  Club  was  orgaolzed  in  Sîarch,  18T&, 
and  it  has,  therefore^  now  eutered  upon  the  thirtieth  year  of  its  ezisteuee* 
It  has  h&à  the  honour  of  being  aliiliatfd  with  the  Royal  Socie^  of 
Canada  aince  the  inauguration  of  the  latter  tweo^^ix  years  ago* 

It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note  that  all  the  merabers  of  the  original 
council  or  executive  committee  are  alive,  and  with  one  exception,  still 
linng  in  Ottawa;  the  first  president,  Litul-CoL  William  White,  though 
in  his  seveotj-fourth  year,  is  at  present  an  energetic  member  of  the 
Ottawa  Public  School  Board, 

By  decision  of  the  menibens  of  the  club,  the  ar«a  of  the  Ottawa 
Field  Natural  ifiU'  terri  tor)'-  embraces  a  region  within  a  radius  of  twenty* 
five  miles  of  the  city  of  Ottawa,  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
Ottawa  District  are  aware  that  it  is  one  of  very  varied  characteristics, 
tnd  one  exceedingly  favourable  for  the  naturalist  Favourable  environ- 
meut,  however,  does  not  entirely  acc^onnt  for  the  success  of  the  cluh» 
which  three  week»  ago  was  deserilx-d  in  the  Ottawa  Evening  Journal 
ae  the  "  greatest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  entire  continent  of  North 
AmericA.** 

Many  of  the  prominent  memt>ers  of  the  club  are  persons  whose 
tpecial  qualifications  hnve  led  to  their  heing  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Grn-emment  to  positiom  requiring  men  of  the  highest  abilit>\  Con- 
M?quentlyi  there  is  in  the  Capital  City  a  large  coterie  of  enthufliastic 
lovt*r«  of  nature,  who  have  used  their  euergie^^  and  intelligence  to  pro- 
mota  the  internets  of  the  Ottawa  Field  Naturalists*  Cluh.  On  its 
roeiubersaip  roll  are  to  h*  found  the  following  gentlemen  who  are 
Pdlows  of  tht^  Royal  Sixiety  of  Canada, 

In  Ottawa:— Dr.  S.  E»  Dawson,  President  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of 
Cnnada, 

Connected  with  the  Geological  Survey  :^Dr.  H,  M.  Ami,  Dr*  Kobert 
Bell,  Bt.  H.  W,  Ells,  Dr.  J,  F.  Wbiteaves,  Prof.  John  Macoun,  Dr. 
A.  E.  Barlow,  and  Mr.  L,  M.  I^mbe, 

Comieeted  with  the  Experimental  Farm:— Dr,  Wm,  Saundem,  Dr, 
Jame»  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  F,  T.  Shutt. 

Dr.  J.  c^  Glashan,  Public  SchtJol  Inspeetor;  Sir  Sand  ford  Fleming, 
Sir  Jam^  Grant,  Prof.  E.  E.  Prince,  Mr.  Thos-  C.  Xetfer,  VM.Q., 
Wf-  A,  McGilJ^  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrington. 
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On  Botany. 

1- — "How  the  Seeds  of  Plants  are  Spread  in  Natiïre,"  by  Norman 

Griddle. 
2. — "  Fungi  from  the  Kawartha  Lakes,  including  several  new  Species," 

by  Cephas  Guillet    . 
3. — "  Notes  on  the  Genus  Vaccinium  in  British  Columbia,"  by  E. 

Wilson. 
4. — "  Some  of  the  Influences  Affecting  Seed  Production,"  by  W.  T. 

Macoun. 

On   Entomology. 

1.—"  The  Great  Leopard  Moth,"  by  Arthur  Gibson. 

2. — ^"List  of  Ooleoptera  collected  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun  in  British 

Columbia." 
3.—"  The  Life  History  of  the  Honey  Bee,"  by  Percy  H.  Selwyn. 
4.—"  The  Honey  Bee  and  Other  Bees,"  by  Dr.  Jas.  Fletcher. 
5.—"  Mountain  Sprites,"  by  Dr.  Jas.  Fletcher. 

On  Conchology. 
1.—"  Marl  Shells  from  Cobalt,"  by  Bryant  Walker. 

On  Ornithology. 

1.--"  Remarkably  Early  Arrival  of  the  First  Migrants  of  this  Spring," 

by  Bev.  C.  W.  G.  Eif  rig. 
2.— "New  Brunswick  Flycatchers,''  by  Wm.  H.  Moore. 
3.—"  Spring  Migration  on  the  Bruce  Peninsula,"  by  A.  B.  Klugh.        ! 
4.— "Notes  on  Some  Seal  Island  Birds,"  by  H.  F.  Tufts. 
5.—"  The  American  Goshawk  near  Ottawa,"  by  Rev.  C.  W.  G.  Eif  rig. 
6.—"  How  to  Make  a  Bird  Sanctuary  xVnywhere,"  by  C.  de  Blois  Green. 
7.— "Dates  of  Arrivals  of  Birds  at  Camrose,  Alta.,  in  1906  and  1907," 

by  F.  L.  Farley. 
8.-"  Winter  Birds  in  Montcalm  County,"  by  L.  M.  Terrill. 
9.— "Dates  of  Departure  in  the  Fall  Migration  of  the  More  Common 

Birds  of  Ottawa,"  by  Rev.  C.  W.  G.  Eifrig. 
10.-^"  List  of  Sable  Island  Birds,"  by  James  Bouteiler. 
11.— "Bird  Notes  from  Southwestern  Xova  Scotia,"  by  H.  F.  Tufts. 

On  Zoology. 

1— "A  New  Mouse  for  Canada,"  by  W.  E.  Saunders. 
2.— "A  Viviparous  Snake,"  by  J.  M.  Macoun. 

Proe,  MS.    7. 
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On  Meteorology. 

1.—"  Climate  in  Eektion  to  Health,"  by  Dr.  P.  H.  Bryce. 
2.—''  The  Weather/^  by  Dr.  Otto  Klotz. 
3.—"  Rain  and  Snow,"  by  Prof.  P.  T.  Shutt. 

For  the  eighth  year  Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun  has  been  the  Editor  of 
The  Ottawa  Naturalist,     The  Associate  Editors  for  Vol.  XXI  were: — 

Dr.  H.  M.  Ami,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada — ^Department  of 
Geology. 

Dr.  J.  P.  Whiteaves,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada — ^Department  of 
Palœontology. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Barlow,  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  Department  of 
I*etrography. 

Dr.  James  Pletcher,  Central  Experimental  Parm — ^Botany  and 
Nature  Study. 

Hon.  P.  R.  Latchford — ^Department  of  Conchology. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Harrington,  Post  Office  Department — ^Department  of 
Entomology. 

Rev.  G.  Eifrig,  210  Wilbrod  Street — ^Department  of  Ornithology. 

Prof.  E.  E.  Prinoe,  Com.  of  Pisheries  for  Canada — ^Department  of 
Zoology. 

Dr.  Otto  Klotz — ^Department  of  Meteorology. 

The  Soirees  Committee. 

The  present  chairman  of  the  Soirees  Conunittee  is  Mr.  Andrew 
Halkett,  who  is  also  1st  vice-president  of  the  club.  Regarding  the 
soirees  of  the  winter  the  report  of  the  council  reads: 

No  more  successful  series  of  lectures  has  ever  been  provided  by 
the  club  than  that  of  the  past  winter.  Every  subject  was  of  popular 
interest,  the  addresses  were  all  able  efforts,  the  programme  was  carried 
out  exactly  as  printed,  and  the  attendance  throughout  the  entire  course 
was  most  gratifying.  Reports  of  the  work  done  by  the  various  branches 
during  the  year  wei>e  presented  at  the  different  meetings;  8iiJ  in  this 
way,  the  aims  of  the  club  were  kept  before  the  public. 

The  lecture  programme  is  herewith  appended: 

Lecture  Programme. 

Dec.     10. — General  Exhibition  of  Specimens. 
Address; by  Dr.  J.  P.  WTiite. 

Personal  Experiences  in  the  Pield  during  the  past  season: 
"Edrucatian    and    Porestry  "    (Ulustrated),    by   Dr.    S.    B. 
Sinclair. 
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"  Mountain  Spritea,"  bj  Dr,  James  Flelcher. 

'*A'Talk  on  the  Centenary  of  the  Geological  Society  of 

London/'  by  Dr<  H.  M,  Ami. 
"  Rain  and  Snow/*  by  Mn  F.  T.  Shntt. 
*' Observations  in  the  Provinces  of  Aiberta  and  Safikatcbe- 

wan/'  by  Mr,  A,  Halkett. 


1908, 
Jan- 


(illustrated),  by  Dr. 


7. — **  Scone  Sanitary  Couâiderations  in  the  Construction,  Heat- 
ing, and  Yentilation  nf  Dwellings/'  by  Df.  P<  H.  Bryce. 
Beport  of  the  Zoological  Branch. 
&1.—''  The  Honey  Bee  and  other  Bees/'  by  Dr.  James  Fletcher. 
"The  Life  and  Work  of  the  Honey  Bee  as  obeei-ved  from 

Spring  to  Fall/'  by  Mr,  Percy  H,  Selwyn. 
Bepart  of  the  Entioraological  Brandi* 
Feb.      4, — "The  Hcight-of-Land  Country  between  the  St   Lawrence 
and  Hudson  Bay  Waters"  (illustrated),  by  The  Pr^- 
ident,  Mr.  W.  J.  WUson,  Ph.B. 
Report  of  the  Geological  Branch, 
Feb.     18, — **  Wheat,  its  Impronment  and  Uses^ 
Charles  Saunders, 
Report  of  the  Ornithological  Brandi* 
Iter.     3> — *^The  Time  and  Place  for  Nature  Study  in  the  Publie 
Schools/'  by  Dr.  John  Brittain,  MacdonaJd  College. 
Beport  of  the  Botanical  Branch* 
Mar,    n.— "  What  is  the  Shamrock?  '  by  Pro!  John  Macoun. 
Annual  Meeting. 
All  the  lecture  are  free  and  open  to  the  public. 

The  Excurêians  Commitke, 

The  present  cliairman  of  the  Excursions  Committee  is  the  Rer.  0. 
Eifrig,  who  is  also  2nd  vice-president  of  the  CUib*  As  its  name  impMea^ 
the  Ottawa  Field  Naturalists'  Club  is  a  aort  of  tramp  aadoeiation.  Its 
home  is  essentially  in  the  field,  in  the  woods,  along  the  streams,  i» 
among  the  hilk.  Last  year  the  Erst  excursion  was  held  in  April  ana 
Ihe  laat  in  October;  altogether  there  were  twelve  outings,  Ab  most  of 
the  leadeiB  are  absent  from  the  city  during  July  and  August,  no  outings 
ai«  held  during  these  montfas. 

In  ccmnÊCtîon  with  theae  exenmions  it  might  be  of  interest  to  say 
a  iew  winds  a£  to  their  tnùâuâ  opênmM,  Two  classes  of  excursions  are 
mco^mmi:-^uh'Ej€Ur»Wîis  to  points  which  may  be  reachefl  by  the 
Ottawa  or  the  Hull  Street  Railway,  and  Opneral  Exeurmom  to  places 
reached  by  train  or  steamboat. 


BOTAL  90CIETT  OW  C&SkÂBÊL 


At  the  Sab-Excmsans.  die  persaos  nwrmtiti  at  die  point  on  the 
streec  nQwaj  nmesc  die  pUce  id  be  Tinted.  Lndan  of  the  different 
bruches  «re  în  attradgncg  md  die  putj  breaks  np  into  gronpe  each 
headed  br  a  leads.  The  brandi  <tf  natural  hist<»T  in  which  a  person 
is  most  inUaesied,  decides  the  groop  whidi  he  will  join  oft  the  leader 
wliidi  he  wiD  foUow.  Abont  two  hoars  later  the  gronpe  re-assemble 
at  aome  prânt  pieiiourfr  agreed  npon,  and  a  pleasant  and  prràtable  hour 
is  spent  listening  to  addresns  by  the  ksden  and  in  comparing  specimens 
collected. 

The  General  Excnrsioiis  are  condncted  in  much  the  same  manner^ 
hot  die  times  of  depaitnre  and  retnm  are^  of  conrse,  determined  by  the 
time-table  of  the  railway  or  steamboat  company. 

For  this  season  the  Excursions  Committee  has  made  arrangements 
to  visit  indoor  places  of  interest  when  die  weather  ccMiditions  render 
ontrdoor  excursions  inadrisaUe  or  impossiUe.  In  acc<»danoe  with  this 
arrangement,  thirty-fire  friends  and  members  of  the  dnb  assembled 
at  the  Fisheries  Exhibit  on  the  wet  afternoon  of  May  9di,  when  two 
hours  w^e  Teiy  profitably  spoit  imder  die  guidance  of  the  1st  vice- 
president»  Mr.  Andrew  Halkett^  whose  headquarters  is  in  this  bnilding. 

Branchez  of  ike  Club. 

Eight  branches  of  natural  history  are  recognized  by  the  club  ;  three 
of  thes^  Til.,  the  branches  in  Condudogy;  in  Archeology,  and  in  Meteor- 
ology, are  still  unorganized.  The  remaining  five,  Geology,  Botany, 
Entomology,  Ornithology,  and  Zoology,  are  organized  and  hold  meetings 
with  a  d^ree  of  r^:ularity  throughout  the  year. 

The  nature  of  these  meetings  may  be  understood  from  a  short 
description  of  those  of  the  Botanical  Branch,  of  which  the  writer  is  a 
member.  About  twenty  persons  owe  all^iance  to  this  branch.  Unless 
circumstances  prevent,  they  meet  fortnightly  from  October  to  June,  at 
the  homes  of  the  different  members.  The  host  of  the  evening  is 
responsible  for  the  programme,  which  is  announced  on  the  notes  of 
invitation  to  the  members  prior  to  the  meetings. 

An  hour  or  more  is  spent  in  lively  discussion  of  the  subject  of  the 
evening,  after  which  the  meeting  becomes  quite  informal  and  specimens 
of  a  botanical  nature  are  submitted  and  comments  are  made  on  topics 
in  harmony  with  the  general  objects  of  the  branch.  A  non-essential 
but  very  pleasant  feature  of  each  evening's  progranmie  is  the  partaking 
of  refreshments  provided  by  the  wife  of  the  host. 

A  special  bulletin  on  *^  Farm  Weeds  of  Canada  "  was  issued  during 
the  year  by  the  Seed  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This 
bulletin  was  exclusively  the  work  of  three  members  of  the  club,  Mr. 
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G*  H.  Clark,  seed  commiasioner,  Dr.  Jas»  Fletcher^  entoinologiet  and 
botanist.  Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  and  Mr,  Gorman  Griddle,  of 
Âweane,  Man.  This  if*  undaiibtiïdly  oce  of  the  best  governinent  publica- 
tions of  itë  kind  ever  issued  by  any  country. 

The  library  of  the  dub,  which  consists  of  a  large  number  of  bound 
Tolumee^  has  been  placed  on  the  shelres  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  A 
labd  indicating  that  the  book  is  the  property  of  the  club  haa  been  placed 
on  each  volume. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  council  of  the  dub  elected 
at  the  annual  meeting,  March  ITth,  1908: 

Patron^ — The  Right  Honourable  Earl  Grey,  Governor-General  of 
Canada. 

President — A.  E.  Atfrwood,  M>A- 

Yiee-President^— A.  Halkett,  Eev.  G,  Eifrig. 

Librarian— C.  H,  Young, 

Secretary-— T.  E.  Clarke,  B,A.,  470  O^Connor  Street. 

Tresëurer — Arthur  Gibson,  Central  Experimental  Farm. 

Committee— Mn  J,  M.  Macoun,  Mr.  H.  H.  FUti,  Mr,  E.  E.  Le- 
mieai^  Mr,  Alex.  McNeil,  Mr.  h.  H-  Newman,  Miss  Q,  Jack^cn,  Misi 
E,  E,  Currie,  Miss  M.  B.  Williams. 

IT. — ^From  The  Onlario  Hisiorical  Society,  through 
Barlow  CuMBEnL\KD. 

As  no  reports  were  for  some  years  submitted  to  Ûie  Royal  Society ^ 
it  may  not  be  inapt  to  summarize  somewhat  of  the  Ontario  Society  and 
its  paët  work. 

The  Ontario  Historical  Society  was  incorporated  in  1898,  by  a 
special  act  of  the  Tjegislatnre  of  Ontario  to  "  unite  the  various  Pioneer 
and  Historical  Societies  of  the  Province  in  one  central  organization  for 
the  better  promotion  of  intercourse  and  co-operatioUj  ^'  to  fonu  new 
ftocietiesj  collect,  preserve  and  publish  material  and  information  respects 
mg  the  early  days  of  pioneer  settlement,  the  archœology,  ethnology,  and 
land  marks  of  Ontario,  and  generally  to  encourage  the  stnidy  of  the 
history  of  the  province,  and  of  Canada. 

The  Minister  of  Education  is  the  honorary  president,  and  ttie 
prfSdent.  and  ofiScers  and  an  executive  council  of  five,  are  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting  by  t^he  members  end  the  representative®  of  the 
affiliated  historical  societies. 

In  1898  there  were  nine  societies  In  affiliationn^  these  have  now  in- 
cïôased,  in  1908,  to  32,  These  are  well  spread  throughout  the  province, 
almost  all  the  conntiea  of  the  early  Province  of  Upper  Canada  being 
repTesoiled»  and  much  eamcEt  hiatarical  work  is  bein^  done,  some  of 
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MembeiB  of  the  Oat&rio  Society  receive  a  copy  each  of  the  '^  Annual 
Keport  '"  and  of  the  "  Papers  and  R^ords." 

The  Society  has  accumulated  a  reference  historical  hbrary,  of  some 
3,000  ^olum^  placed  in  it^  rooms,  in  the  Educational  Department, 
Toronto,  and  is  receiving  constant  accessions.  In  189Î)  an  ^'^  Historical 
EiMbition  '*  open  for  six  weeks^  was  held  in  \' ictoria  University, 
Toronto,  The  history  of  the  propice  was  well  told  by  the  many  articles 
eihibited.  The  detailed  catalogue,  published  by  the  Society  is  a  valu- 
able record  of  the  existence  of  valuable  memorials  now  widely  distributed. 

During  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Society^  many  places  of  interest 
haï'c  been  visited,  such  as  the  Indian  Reserve,  and  the  old  Mohawk 
Chnitîh,  near  Brantford,  The  Stony  Creek  Battlefield,  the  U.  E,  L* 
5*.*ttîcmctit-g,  and  Church  of  Adolphusti3wn,  the  South  wold  Mound  and 
Port  Talbot,  Amhergtburg,  Bois  Blanc  Island  and  Huron  ^liBSion.  the 
Battlefields  at  Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  Queeniston  Heights,  Fort 
orge,  Navy  Hall,  and  the  historic  churches,  St.  Mark's  and  St, 
Indrew^M  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake;  the  Christian  Islands  and  old  Jesuit 
Fort  Ste.  Marie  in  Georgia  Bay,  Fort  Frederick,  Fort  Henry,  remains 
of  Fort  Frontenac  and  old  Block  Houses  at  Kingston* 

The  Society  has  been  ever  active  in  the  promoting  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  land  marks. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Toronto,  in  June,  1899,  a  resolution  was 
paesed  advocating  the  preseiTation  of  the  "  Plains  of  Abraham  "  and  the 
project  hm  since  been  stjeadily  urged.  Resolutions  were  also  passed  pro- 
tecting the  forts  on  the  Niagara  Frontier.  Fort  George  had  been  pro- 
posed to  be  entered  for  railway  purpc^sos^  but  was  saved  by  the  efforts  of 
the  Hon.  J,  G*  Currie,  and  the  Historical  Societies  at  Niagara,  Lundy's 
Lane,  and  Tliorold  and  Beaver  Dams.  This  Fort  and  Fort  Erie  have 
Binee  been  placed  under  the  care  of  the  '*  Niagara  Falls  Park  Com* 
mission/' 

In  1904  Uie  old  Fort  Maiden  and  the  Block  Houses  at  Amherstbnrg 
and  Bois  Blanc  Island,  wliich  were  vlf^lted  during  the  annual  meeting  in 
that  yean  were  recommended  for  preservation,  and  it  is  trusted  that  their 
safe^  will  yet  be  secured* 

In  1905  the  military  '^Commons''  and  Fort  Missasagfl  at  Niagara- 

on-tbo-Lake,  were  proposed  to  lïç  subdividal  into  lots  and  sohh     The 

Society,  by  conojuittee  and  deputations  entered  into  Yigoroiis  defence, 

and  the  propert>%  together  with  additional   land  since  purchased,  has 

n^w  been  set  apart  by  the  Government  as  a  permanent  military  training 

camp. 

The  restoration  of  old  Fort  York  at  Toronto  has  been  kept  con- 
lUntly  in  \i<^.     It  was  advocated  by  the  Society,  and  endorsed  by  a 
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By  aod  the  officers  of  the  Eayal  Engineers,  in  1826,  to  the  level  of  the 
lake.  The  geDerona  oontribution  by  the  Imperial  QoYernment,  to  the 
comtrijction  of  these  inner  waterways  of  Canada,  and  for  its  defence  at 
a  time  when  onr  country  was  weak  and  sparsely  populated,  should  never 
be  foi^otten. 

The  papers  read  at  this  meeting  were  of  mneh  interest  and  are  pub- 
Ushed  in  Vol  \^ir. 

Mn  David  Boyle,  who  had  for  so  many  year»,  filled  the  position  of 
secretary,  having  resigned  hie  ofiRce,  an  illuminated  address  testifying 
the  thanks  and  obligationB  of  the  Society-  was  presented  to  hinu 

The  new  officers  for  the  year  1907  were  elected,  and  an  agitation 
initiated  for  the  repair  of  Fort  Henry,  the  larger  portion  of  which  is  in 
fair  condition^  but  some  parts  needing  immediate  care. 

The  Society  would  record  the  continued  and  admirable  activities  of 
the  Hamilton  Societies  in  the  recover}-  of  the  historic  landmarks  at 
Stony  Creek.  The  mortgage  on  the  old  Gage  Homestead  was  paid  oS 
and  the  property  deeded  to  the  Women's  Wentworth  Historical  Society, 
who  have  installed  their  museum  in  the  homestead. 

The  Burial  Field,  in  which  a  number  of  British  Soldiers,  who  fell 
June  15th,  1813,  were  buried,  was  acquired  by  the  County  of  Wentworth 
Veterans  Association,  and  consecrated  by  Bishop  DuMoulin,  amid  im- 
pressive ceremonies. 

Thus  is  the  heroism  of  our  defenders  kept  alive  for  the  emulation 
of  onr  youth  and  the  vitalizing  of  our  patriotism. 

The  Ontario  Historical  Society^  and  its  affiliated  societies,  have 
tendered  to  His  Excellency  Earl  Grey,  and  the  Royal  G^)mmiesion  their 
heartiest  good  will  and  services  in  assisting  in  the  Champlain 
Celebration  and  the  preservation  of  the  Battlefields  of  Quebec. 

This  they  have  been  glad  to  do,  not  only  as  furthering  a  laudable 
project  but  also  as  tendering  to  their  sister  province  of  Quebec^  the 
united  interest  we  all  have  in  the  history  of  Canada,  from  its  vpry 
rarliast  days  as  a  national  heritage  in  common. 

The  Society  is  endeavouring  in  every  way  to  assist  and  promote  tlio 
mfcercst  of  the  affiliated  societies,  and  for  further  research,  and  study 
of  the  history  of  Canada.  Two  new  societies,  the  Ijennox  and  Adding- 
ton  Historiml  Society  at  Napanee,  and  the  Tecuinseth  Historical  Sociely 
at  Thamesville,  have  been  added  this  year,  and  others  are  in  progress. 

Additional  grant  has  been  made  by  the  Ontario  Government,  and 
ïief otmtiona  are  being  conducted  with  a  view  to  a  further  expansion  of 
the  Society^  work  and  creating  increased  possibilities  for  the  spread  of 
mtenest  in  historical  work  and  the  preservation  of  old  memorials. 
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III. — From  The  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  ihrough 
Mr.  Arthur  Gibson. 

As  delegate  from  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  I  have  the 
honour  of  presenting  the  following  report  of  the  work  of  the  Society 
during  the  past  year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  October  31st  and 
November  1st  last,  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Society.  This  meeting  was  a  most  successful  one, 
and  a  large  number  of  prominent  entomologists  and  others  were  in  at- 
tendance during  the  two  days'  session.  A  feature  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  Society  is  the  reception  and  discussion  of  the  reports  of  the 
directors  of  the  six  districts  in  Ontario,  into  which  the  economic  work 
of  the  Society  is  divided.  In  these  reports  mention  is  made  of  the  in- 
sects which  have  been  particularly  destructive  during  the  season.  The 
annual  report  of  the  Society  appeared  in  March  last,  and  in  this  an  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  above  meeting  are  given,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  papers  which  were  presented  at  the  sessions.  Among  these  latter 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  : — 

"The  Entomological  Outlook"  (Presidential  Address),  by  Dr.  J. 
Fleteher. 

"  The  Gypsy  and  Brown-tail  Moths  in  Massachusetts,"  by  Mr.  A. 
H..  Kirkland. 

''  Voices  of  the  Night,  "  by  Rev.  Thos.  Fyles. 

"  Collecting  and  Rearing  Dragon-flies  at  the  Georgian  Bay  Bio- 
logical Station,  "  by  Dr.  E.  M.  Walker. 

"  A  Preliminary  List  of  the  Scale  Insects  of  Ontario,"  by  Mr.  T. 
D.  Jarvis. 

"  The  Lime-Sulphur  Wash,''  by  Mr.  L.  Caesar. 

"  An  Unusual  Outbreak  of  Halisidota  Cate^Hllars,"  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Gibson. 

"  Additional  Insect  Galls  of  Ontario,"  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Jarvis. 

"  Injurious  Insects  in  Ontario  in  1907,"  by  Rev.  Prof.  Bethune. 

"  Entomological  Record,  1907,"  by  Dr.  James  Fletcher,  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Gibson. 

During  the  year  the  Society  also  held  a  sununer  meeting  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  on  July  4  and  5,  when  interesting  papers 
were  presented  by  Mr.  II.  H.  Lyman  on  "  Thecla  calanus  and  edwardsii"; 
Mr.  C.  W.  Nash,  on  ''  Balance  in  Nature  ''  ;  Dr.  Henry  Skinner  on  "  In- 
sects as  Carriers  of  Diseases  '  '  :  Dr.  J.  Fletcher,  on  "  Nahire  Study  as  a 
means  of  Education  "  ;  Dr.  W.  Brodie,  on  "  The  life  History  of  a  Colony 
of  the  Tent  Caterpillar  "  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Nash,  on  "  Instinct  vs.  Edu- 
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cation,"  An  excurgiôn  was  also  held  to  PusUnch  Lake,  about  0  miles 
from    tJie  college,  many  specimem  of  interest  being  collected* 

The  branches  of  the  Society  at  Quebec,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Giielph, 
and  Vancouver,  have  all  been  actively  at  work  during  1907j  and  much 
usefijl  work  in  entomology  is  being  thus  encouraged  at  all  of  these  cen- 
tres. Regular  meetings  during  the  winter  have  been  held  by  all  of  these 
branches  of  the  Society,  and  many  interesting  papers  have  been  presented 
and  discussed. 

During  the  year^  22  bound  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  Society's 
library  at  Guelph,  besides  a  large  number  of  periodicals,  bulletins^  and 
pamphlets.  Many  of  these  latter  are  being  bound  up  into  permanent 
volumes.  This  librar}%  which  is  one  of  the  moat  complete  entomological 
libraries  in  America,  is  continually  being  used  by  members  of  the  Society 
and  bv  students  specializing  in  entomology  at  the  Ontario  Agricultnral 
College, 

The  collections  of  insects  belonging  to  the  Society  have  been  mater- 
ially added  to,  during  the  year,  and  considerable  work  has  been  done  in 
going  l^brough  the  cabinets,  and  re-arranging  the  specimens. 

The  Canadian  Entomologist,  which  is  published  by  the  Society,  is 
now  in  its  40th  volume.  Volume  XXXIX,  which  ended  with  the  Decem- 
ber, 1907,  number  comprised  432  pages^  with  11  full  page  plates,  and  23 
figures  in  the  text.  No  leas  than  73  different  entomologists  contributed 
to  the  volume,  and  11  new  genera^  216  new  species,  and  5  new  varieties 
are  described. 

These  papers  are  of  a  high  character,  and  in  a  report  like  this,  It  is 

iMpoesible  to  mention  very  many  of  them.     Some  of  the  more  im]x>rtant 

however,  are: — -"New   Micro-lepidoplera, '*   by    Mr.    W*    D.    Kcarfott; 

"  New  species  of  North  American  Lepidoptera,  '*  by  Dr*  W.  Barnes  ; 

**  Notes  on  Chalcolepidius  and  the  Zopherini^  ^^  by  Major  Thos.  L.  Casey  ; 

^*  On  the  Classificatio!!  of  the  Mosquitoes,  ''  by  Dr,  Harrison  G.  Dyar 

and  Mr.  Frederick  Knah;  "A  New  Somatochlora,  with  a  Note  on  the 

Species  known  from  Ontaxio,  *'  by  Dr.  E.  M,  Walker  ;  *'  Habits  of  some 

Manitoba  *  Tiger   Beetles*     (Cicindela) '\   by   Mr,    Norman    Criddle; 

** Studies    in  the  Genua    Incisalia/'  by    Mr,  John    IF,  Cook:    "The 

Eupitbedœ  of  Eastern  North  America»  "  by  Rev,  G.  W*  Taylor;  '*Li8t  of 

Hemipiera  hikeo  at  Como,  Quebec,"  by  îitr.  G.  A.  Moore  ;  ''  Tht^  Cla^^- 

siflcatîôn  of  the  Culicide^,  *•  by  Miss  Evelyn  Groesbeeck  Mitchell;  '^  The 

^tndnlatioB  of  the  Snow^  Tree-cricket  {Oêcanfhns  mvêm)^  by  Mr,  A. 

^i"Wii  Shull;  ''New  Coleoptera  from  the  Southwest;'  by  Mr,  H.  C. 

^aJJ;  ••  Tenthredinidie  of  Colorado,'*   by  Mr.  Geo.  K  Weldon;  "'New 

f^^^^*^^  ^^erican  Hesperidm/'  by  Mn  George  A.  Ehrmann;  "  Perlida? 

^  Biitish  Columbia  and  Alberta/'  by  Mr,  Nathan  Banks;  ^'  Diflontf- 
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vhu».  La  porte  {=nydrocyrius,  Spinola),  and  itB  Eelation.  to  the  other 
Belofltomatid  Genera,  ''  by  Mr.  R.  de  la  Torre  Bueno;  *'  New  species  of 
Colorado  Aphidid»,  with  notes  upon  their  life-habits,  "  by  Prof.  C.  P. 
Gillette  ;  "  Further  Notes  on  the  Occurrence  of  Hepialus  thule,  Strecker, 
at  Montreal^  ''  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lyman.    ^ 

Besides  the  aboTe  technical  papers,  the  following  appeared  under 
the  hemdiog  ''  Practical  and  Popular  Entomology  "'  : 

How  indects  are  distributed,  by  Mr.  L.  Caesar. 

A  Homanade  and  EffectiTe  Insect  Trap,  by  Mr.  John  D.  Evans. 

The  Scolytid»  or  EngiaTer-Beetles,  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Swaine. 

TW  Walkin^e^rick  Insect  {Diapheromera  femorata),  by  Mr.  J.  B. 
Wittums^ 

Fttmigttioii  with  Hydrocymnic  Acid  Gas  for  Beginners,  by  Prof. 
IiKabi  W«  IriikIû 

Thi^  S<KMT  now  has  185  Canadian  monbers.  The  Canadian  Ento- 
nK>k>j!i$t  is  smt  out  to  4S6  subscribers  each  month  as  it  is  issued.  Be- 
jiidiK^  the  siaibseribefs  there  are  on  the  Exchange  List,  the  names  of  112 
Sock^M^  tMi\.  which  receive  the  Canadian  Entomologist  regularly. 

1^  pivs^^dl  officers  of  the  Society  are: — 

I^N^i«it-Jam«  Fletdier,  LLD.,  F.R.S.C.,  F.L.S.,  F.E.S.A., 
RnK>nKi^>$i$t  and  Botanist  of  the  Experimmtal  Farms,  Ottawa. 

Vkv-l^wiàd«it — ^T^Manyson  D.  •Tarris,  B.S.A.,  Lecturer  in  Ento- 
nK>lv>^  aihl  Zoo)i>ST.  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  Guelph. 

S<^*n^farT — l^Aw^tcm  Oiesar^  RA.,  0.  A.  College,  Gaelph. 

1>\N^UTW — S.  R  McCready»  B,A..  Professor  of  Botany  and  Nature 
StvKlw  i^.  A.  l\Jle^\  and  Macdonald  Institute,  Guelph. 

Libn*nAU-KoY.  l\  J.  S.  Bethuno,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.C,  Pro- 
tW^vn^  v^f  Kntv>nH>K>§çr  and  Zoo1o«!t,  0.  A.  College,  Guelph. 

l^^^Htv^^  -^ï.  Katon  Howitt.  B.S.A.,  Lecturer  in  Botany,  0.  A.  Col- 

IVîwtv^fï^  Uivi^ion  No.  1 — C.  H.  Young  Ottawa;  Division  No. 
^'  i^  K.  iîrnnt.  Orillia:  Division  No  3 — J.  B.  Williams,  Toronto;  Divi- 
sîx>n  N\v  I  i\  \V.  Xash,  Toronto;  Division  No.  5 — George  E.  Fisher, 
^^î^îîïV*i^'»^*  I^:Y\:>iv>n  Xo.  t5 — .1.  A.  Balkwill,  London. 

I  \        Ktx^ni    V\^  Oiiùua  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  through 
T.  B.  FuNT,  D.C.L. 

V\\K'   i>nu\vi!   of  the  Ottawa  Literary  and  Scientific  Society  take 

r'/«  jsiiu»    in    n^jHMtini:  another  successful  year  in  the  operatioas  of  the 

MHic^fN         \v^(N\  ithstandiuiT  the  establishment  of  a  public  library  and  the 

•M-ifc'iu^*  of  niHuy  institutions  of  a  more  or  less  literary  and  educational 
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natuTte^  the  society  has  increased  its  membership  during  the  year.  With 
ttfi  exteûBive  library^  composed  so  largely  of  books  of  historical  ûJid 
sc^ientifiu  intereit,  and  its  complete  course  of  lectures  during  the  winter 
sea^oUj  the  council  feel  justitied  in  asserting  that  the  society  fills  a  place 
m  the  educatioiml  life  of  the  Capital  quite  distinct  from  any  other  body. 
The  reading  room^  which  is  generously  supplied  with  the  leading 
newspapeiB  and  periodicals,  and  is,  open  daily,  was  well  patronized  at 
aU  times. 

There  wa»  an  addition  of  150  hooks  to  the  library,  and  3,634  books 
were  i^ssnc-d  to  members,  being  an  increase  of  about  ten  per  cent  over  the 
pre? ious  year. 

Another  volume  of  TransactionSj  being  the  fourth  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  Êocjety,  was  issued  and  copies  sent  to  the  Tarious  scientific 
institutions  throughout  the  world  with  which  publications  are  exchanged. 
The  Tolume  contains  verbatim  reports  of  all  the  kcturcs  dtdivered  during 
the  season  of  1900-07. 

The  treasurer's  balance  ^lieet  shows  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  dose 
of  the  year  of  $T7.T9  against  $333,52  at  the  commencement.  Tha  total 
receipts  were  $832,25,  of  which  members*  fees  produced  $417.00.  The 
decrcaâe  in  members'  fees  compared  with  the  previous  year  was  due 
to  a  considerabiG  amount  of  arrears  being  collected  in  1907.  The  total 
expenditure  was  $1,087.98.  Of  this  num  $190.75  was  paid  out  in 
connection  with  the  issue  of  the  volume  of  Transactions. 

Tt  is  regretted  that  the  grant  from  the  Ontario  Government  has 
lîeen  reduced  to  $200  for  the  ooming  year  and  the  council  is  of  the 
opinion  that^  in  view  of  ihe  efforts  put  forth  by  the  society  for  so  many 
years  to  advance  the  literary  and  scientific  interests  of  the  city,  it  is 
entitled  to  more  generous  treatment.  While  it  is  earnestly  hoped  that 
the  allowance  will  be  restored  to  the  original  figure  at  the  next  meeting 
of  tlie  Tjegislature,  spectal  efforts  must  be  made  by  the  society  in  the 
meantttne  if  its  work  is  to  be  maintained  at  the  same  standard  of  effi- 
ciency as  in  the  past. 

The  lecture  connue  was  interesting  and  instnictive,  and  the  atten- 
dance at  the  several  mcotings  was  gratifyingly  large.  The  thanks  of 
the  society  are  due  to  the  librarian  of  the  Carnegie  Library  for  Uie  use 
of  the  hall  of  that  inptitutiont 

The  programme  of  the  course  was  as  foUows  :— 
1907. 
Nov,  27.— Inaugural  Address    *'The  Thory  and  Practice  of  the  Con- 
st! tut  iou,"  by  Thos.  B.  Flint,  D.C.L.,  President. 
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10.—*'  The  Passenger  Pigeon,"  by  Dr.  C.  J,  8.  Betlmne, 

11. — ^"  A  Year's  Sojourn  n^r  the  Lake  of  the  Wooclg/'  by  F.  A.  Clowe«. 

12.—**  The  Droeôphilitlœ,"  by  B.  Barlow. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  work  of  the  club  is  the 
emnpiktion  af  the  Ontario  Natural  Science  Bulletin.  Various  aspects 
of  natural  history  ere  considered  in  its  pages,  but  prominenoe  has  been 
given  to  records,  from  reliable  observers,  of  the  less  known  platrtfl  and 
animals  occurring  mthiu  definite  areas  of  the  provint^.  In  this  way 
much  has  been  done  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  our  flora  and  fauna. 
Amcmpt  plants  the  fiHces,  gramineât?,  cypcracea?  and  orehidaceai  liave 
neceived  special  attention,  and  in  future  issues  it  is  desired  to  give 
similar  treatment  to  ttie  erieaceae,  violac<?te,  mosses  and  fleshy  fungi. 

Officers  for  the  year  1907-08:— 

President— J,  W.  Eastham. 

Secretarj-Treasurer^ — C.  E,  Klinok. 

Editor  of  the  Ontario  Natural  Science  Bulletin — T,  D.  Jarvis. 
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TI. — FTom  The  Elgin  Hisiùricai  and  Scientific  Imiiiuie,  througli 
Herbert   S.   Weoo. 

The  Elgin  Historical  and  Scientific  Institute  begs  to  report  as 
foUowB  : — 

Eight  meetings  were  held  during  the  yean  Tliifty-six  new  mem- 
bers were  elected  ;  the  memberahip  ij^  now  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
BêFenty,  Meetings  were  well  attended,  interesting  papers  and  addresses 
were  presented,  and  the  institute  is  in  a  flourishing  œndition.  During 
the  summer  of  1907  the  members  made  their  annual  picnic  excursion 
to  the  Southwold  Earthwork  and  Port  Talbot  A  second  picnic  was 
held  near  \ew  Sam  m  on  the  invitation  of  Mr,  Chas.  D,  Oakes. 

Captain  Jolrn  Price,  of  Port  Stanley,  presented  to  the  institute 
original  paperB  relating  to  Uie  institution  in  1817  of  the  Talbot  Anni* 
lersary. 

The  following  were  among  the  papers  and  addresses  presented 
during  the  year: — 

"Address  on  the  Ttnoantic  history^  of  Colonel  Talbot,  with  some 
account  of  distinguished  visitors  to  Port  Talbot  ■'  :  *' Address  on  a  recent 
trip  to  the  Hockies  and  Eilmontfm^*;  "Readings  from  proof-sheets  of 
tlie  Talbot  Papetï»  '*;  "  Hardihips  of  the  Talbot  Settlers  in  1816.  as  set 
fortli  by  Singleton  Cai'dincr  in  a  letter  to  Henrj^  Coyne'*;  "Original 
Mlnnteg  of  the  first  Maaonic  Lodge  (Xo.  30 >  at  St.  Thomas,  1818  to 
,  f^*''  "Bill  Kissane,  a  noted  criminal  connected  with  St  Thomas 
In  îh  eariy  davi/'  bv  the  President. 
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"  Three  Talbot  Letters  recently  discovered  among  the  Askin  Papers 
in  the  Dominion  Archives/'  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wilson,  vice-president. 

"  Address  at  the  Sonthwold  Earthwork  on  the  Institute's  first  visit 
m  1891,  and  Mr.  David  Boyle's  description  of  the  Fort,"  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mnrch. 

"  On  tlie  Pioneers  of  Southwold,"  by  Mr.  Frank  Hutt. 

**  Address  on  his  trip  to  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  Belgrade, 
Dublin,  and  the  Castle  of  Malahide,"  by  Judge  Ennatinger. 

•*  History  of  PauFs  or  Turville's  Hollow,  St.  Thomas,''  by  Mrs. 
Dawson  Kerr. 

"  On  the  early  settlement  of  Dunwich  and  Aldborough,"  by  Mr.  C. 
St  Clair  Leitoh. 

'•  Reminiscences  of  Manitoba,  1868-1870,  including  personal  ex- 
perioncos  of  the  writer  as  a  prisoner  of  Ijouis  Kiel  at  Fort  Garry,  with 
extracts  from  diar)-,"  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Graham. 

The  expediency  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  permanent  quarters  for 
Iho  iivtitute  has  been  discussed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  something  may 
be  aci»mpIishiHl  in  the  not  distant  future  by  a  strenuous  and  sustained 
effort  in  this  direction. 

Tho  institute  has  become  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Landmarks 
/Vssiviation.  It  will  inmlially  co-operate  with  other  organizations  in 
pnunotin^  the  objtvts  of  the  Quebec  Battlefields  Association,  and  thereby 
of  the  National  Battlefields  Commission. 

The  otluvrs  for  1008-1909  are  as  follows:— 

PiH^idont— ^Tan\i^  IL  Coyne,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C. 

ViiH^Pn^sident — Mrs.  J.  H.  Wilson. 

Socn^tarv — HorlxTt  S.  Wegg. 

Tn^asnn^r — William  H   Murch. 

Curator— Mrs.  W.  St.  Thomas  Smith. 

Editor — tTudge  Ermatinger. 

Council-^Tudge  Colter,  Samuel  Price,  F.  Hunt,  J.  W.  Stewart, 
K.  W.  McKay.  Chas.  l\  Oaki^,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Robertson,  Mrs.  C.  0.  Erma- 
tinger, ^frs.  Tnnuan  DuniNMube,  Mrs.  C.  St.  Clair  Twitch. 

VIL — From  The  Wotnen'ji  fliMorical  Society  of  the  County  of  Elgin, 
through  ^fr.  J.  H.  Coyne. 

The  Women's  TTistorioal  Society  of  the  County  of  Elgin  presents 
its  annual  report  for  1907-1908. 

During  the  yeur  nine  regular  meetings  of  the  society  and  several 
meetings  of  the  executive  were  held. 
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Tha  papers  read  weifa  bb  followa  :^- 

"  A  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coaât  and  report  of  the  meeting  of  the 
^^atiatiat  Couttdl  of  Women  at  Vancouver,"  by  Mrs.  J,  H.  Wilaoii  and 
Mm*  Louiâa  King, 

"*  On  the  Hi&tory  of  the  County  of  HaldimanJ;'  by  Mi's,  C.  W. 
Colter. 

**  On  the  HiBtory  of  Brantford/'  by  Mre,  It  U.  McConnell. 

"  The  Stoiy  of  Marguerite  de  Kobervai;'  by  Mr«.  J.  P.  Finky» 

**  '  Qlenbonner/  the  Bannennan  Farm,"  by  Mrs.  J,  A.  Xains. 

«  Early  BeeoUeetions  of  St.  Thomas,''  by  Misë  Emmtinger, 

**  History  of  the  Island  of  AnLicosti."  Translated  from  the  Freneû 
by  Lady  Edgar^  and  loaned  by  the  Women's  Canadian  Historical  Society 
o£  Toronto. 

*'  Hifitory  of  Alma  College,*'  by  Mrs.  R.  h  Warner, 

"  History  of  Stt  Peter's  Church  and  Cemetery,  Tyrconnel,*'  by  MrSr 
C,  St  Clair  Leitch. 

"  The  Blackwood  Family  in  the  County  of  Elgin/  by  Mise  Ella 
Sinclair. 

A  number  of  historic^  relics  were  received  during  the  year. 

The  society  is  an  auxiliary  of  the  Elgin  Historical  and  Scientific 
Institute,  its  members  being  also  included  in  the  membership  of  the 
institute. 

Four  social  gatherings  were  enjoyed  by  the  society  during  the 
year; — 

The  institute's  picnics  at  Port  Talbot  and  New  Sarum. 

A  reception  in  honour  of  our  president,  Mrs,  J*  H,  Wilson^  on  her 
rctnrn  from  the  I^acitic  Slope^  and 

The  annual  social  evening  at  Stevenson's  Parlours  on  the  lltli 
November. 

The  society  has  liad  a  prosperous  year,  and  has  $135.18  to  its  credit 
in  Tht*  Soutliern  Loan  and  Savings  Company  after  providing  for  all 
expeuses. 

Following  is  a  list  of  tJie  officers  for  1007-1908: — 

President — Mrii.  J.  H,  Wilson. 

1st  Vice-President. — Mrs.  J.  H,  Coyne, 

2ûd  A^iee-Preeident — Mrs,  J,  S.  Robertson. 

3rd  Vice-President — Mrs,  Mary  Hun  combe. 

Seeretary-Treûfiurer— Mrs.  Graham  Symington. 

Assistant  Secretary— Mrs.  F.  A,  Fessant. 

Assistant  Treasurer^Miss  Florence  McLachlin, 

Corresponding  Secretary — ^Mîss  Ijcna  Travers. 

Curator— Mfb,  R.  H.  McConnell. 
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Meetings  of  the  Institute  were  held  from  Novemberj  1907,  till  May, 
id0S>    The  following  papers  were  communicated  during  the  session: — 
1.—^^  Praideutial  Addrees/*  by  l\  W.  W,  Doane,  C.E. 
2. — **  On  the  Inilueuce  of  Badium  on  tlie  Decomposition  of  Hydriodie 

Acid,  "  by  H,  Jermain  M,  Creighton,  M*Â. 
3. — ''  The  Sonrce  of  the  Limiting  Factors  controlling  Deposition  of 

Iron  Ot«ej  '^  by  Prof,  J.  Edmund  Woodman,  D.Sc. 
4. — *' The  BIyxomycetes  of  Piobou  County,  5.S."    by  Cki^ooe  L* 

Moore,  M,A. 
5.—*'  The  Action  of  Organic  Sulphur  in  Coal  during  the  Coking  Pro- 
ceed, '■  by  A,  L,  McCallum,  B,Sc. 
6,—"  Fish-eating  Habits  of  Mcdusœ,  "^  by  Prof.  E.  E.  Prince. 
7.— "The  Present  and  tho  Future  of  our  Fiâheriee;"   by  Pmf.  E,  E. 

Prince. 
8<— *"  A  Few  Chemical  Changes  influenced  by  Kadium:  a  new  method 

for  tlie  detection  of  Amygdalin,  ^'  by  H,  Jermain  M.  Creigh- 

t4)n,  M.A. 
9,—"  The  Behaviour  of  SoîuHom  of  Hydriodic  Acid  in  Light  in  the 

Presence  of  Oxygen,  '*  by  H.  Jermain  M.  Creighton»  M.A, 
10,^ — "  On  Uie  Occurrence  of  Tin  in  Nova  Scotia,''   by  Harr>^  Piere, 
IL— "Note  on  Eels  in  Water  Pipes,  ''  by  Watson  L.  Bishop. 
1^.—*'  Economic  Geol^y  of  Arisaig,  N.S.,  "  by  Prof  J.  Edmund 

Woodman,  D.Sc. 

LX.— Prom  The  Numiêmatic  and  Antiquarîan  Societi/  of  Montreal, 
through  Me.  Gbosgë  Dcrnforo.  C*A*j  F.C.A*,  Can* 

The  Society  during  tlie  session  of  lllOT-1908  held  the  usual  monthly 


The  Quebec  Govermnent  granted  to  it  the  sum  of  $400,  being  4% 
on  tJie  $ir».O00  hr^hl  bv  the  Govemmout  as  the  prioe  af  sale  of  the 
Chateau, 

The  follow mg  doiî^tioni;  wore  made: — 

To  Hie  Mii?eum.— 10  Canadiau  antiquities |  26  coins;  8  medals; 
7  epedmens  of  pnper  mooey;  17  stamps* 

To  the  National  Gallery,— 2  portraits  in  oiJs;  1  engraving  j  3 
photographs. 

In  CaryKlian  Scenes.— 3  in  oils;   I  engraving;   3  photographs. 

To  the  Librar>'. — 49  booki?;  53  pamphlets.  In  Canadian  Section— 
145  books;  35  pamphlets;  and  over  100  documents. 

Qifts: — ^Ainon^  the  gifts  and  donations  are  two  valuable  oil  photo- 
gTftpto  of  "  01  rl  Montrt-aJ/'  by  J.  Duncan,  the  gift  qf  Mr.  E.  A.  Adains  ; 
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Tha  Society  haB  pleasun?  in  announcing  that  it  hag  reêumed  the 
publication  of  the  Antiquan^m  Journal  ;  and  will  give  its  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  organi^^ation  of  the  Hi.stone  Landmarkâ  Association. 

By  purchase  about  100  of  the  firit  volumes  of  tke  "Quebec  Gazette" 
hare  been  acquired* 

In  respect  to  the  title  of  the  Quebec  Battlefields»  this  Society  is 
strongly  in  favour  of  retaining  tlieir  time-honoured  names. 

Officers, 

President — Hon.  L.  W,  Sicotte. 

VioG^Pi^ident^— W.  L>.  Lighthalî,  L.  J.  A.  Classé,  C.  T,  Hart, 
Ludger  Gravel,  James  Eeid,  Judge  La  fontaine. 

Honorary  Tregsurer — George  Duraford. 

Honorar}'  Kecording  SecTeiary — -C.  A,  Harwood. 

Honorary  Corresponding  Secretary— Pern bert on  Smith, 

Honorary   Librarians — J.   A.   U-   Beaudry;  R,    W,   McLachlan. 

Members  of  the  Council— P.  0.  Tremblay,  S.  M.  Baylïs,  G.  N, 
Mimt^,  J.  C.  A,  Heriol,  A,  S.  Hamelin,  Robert  Pinkerton,  A.  Chaussé^ 
€,  E.  Bélanger,  W,  W.  C.  Wilson, 


X,^FTom  The  Eôtfiil  A;A(ronûmioil  Socîpltf  of  Camâa  ( Ottawa  Branch) , 

through  J,  S.  Plabeett. 

I  have  Uie  honour  to  submit  to  the  Koyal  Stx-icty  of  Canada  the 
foUowiog  report  of  our  proceedings  for  the  past  year. 

The  Society  at  Ottawa  lias  had  a  very  succi^sful  year,  and  the  spring 
•6i£on  is  closing  with  excellent  prospecta  far  the  future.  The  attend- 
ance at  botli  afternoon  and  evening  meetings,  and  the  interest  shown 
hare  been  very  encouraging  to  the  officers,  and  show  a  growing  interest 
in  astronomy  in  Ottawa: 

The  meetings  have  tMX'n  held  every  two  week;^  and,  m  wm  the  case 
last  year,  alternately  in  I  he  nfternoons  and  evenings.  At  the  evening 
Qteetings  papers  of  a  popiiîar  rharncter,  ueualîy  illu^^trated,  have  lieen 
presented,  while  at  tlie  afternoon  meetings  papers  of  a  technical  nature 
dealing  with  different  l*ranches  of  the  work  of  the  Observatory  have  been 
fiVGO,  During  the  season  1907-1908,  sixteen  meetings  including  the 
ajmnal  genei'al  meeting  hav*.*  leen  heUL  The  following  ia  the  pro- 
gtmmine: — 

Oct,     17.— '*The  Hifïtory  of  Astronomy/'  by  W,  P,  King,  LL.D. 
Kov.       7.— "The  Star  Image  in  Spectrographic  Work,"  (No*  2),  by 

J.  S.  Plaskett,  ^.A, 
Nor.     14,— "The  DavkTi  of  Astronomy,"  by  Joseph  Pope,  C.M.G. 
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Not,     88.—"  The  Orbits  of  Stellar  Systems,  ''  by  W.  E.  Harper,  M.Â. 
Dec.       5,—"  The  Geometry  pt  Orbits,  ''  by  W.  F.  King,  LLJ>, 
Dec.     19,— Aimual  General  Meeting. 
Jan,     16.—^^  The  CtUendar,  "'  by  W,  F.  King,  LLXJ. 
Jan.     30.— "  MetJioda  of  Predicting  Oecultationâ/'  by  R.  M.  Mother- 
well, B.A. 
Feb.     13.— "Astronomical  Cycles/'  by  \\\  ¥.  King,  1A.AK 
Feb.     27.— "  Earthquakes  aJid   the  Interior  of  the  Earth,"    by   Otto 

Klotz,  i-ij.  D- 
Mar,     12,—^*  Time,"  by  W.  F.  King,  LL.D. 
Mar.     26. — "  The  Determination  of  Azimuth,  "  liv  F.  A.  McDiarmid, 

B.A. 
Apr*     16.— "  Latitude  and  Longitude,*'  by  Otto  Klotz,  LL.D 
Apr.     30.—''  Errors  of  Transit  Observations,  '*  by  R.  M.  Stewart,  M,Â. 
May    14.— *' Mars,"  by  Joseph  Pope,  C.M.G, 

May  38.— '*The  Spectrograph  for  Radial  Velocity  Work,"  by  J.  S. 
Piaskett,  B.A. 
At  the  evening  meetings  a  v^iluable  course  on  the  elements  o£ 
astronoray,  each  paper  dealing  with  a  dilîerent  phase  of  the  science  was 
given  by  the  Preâident,  Dy.  W.  F.  Xing,  Director  of  the  Observatory, 
These  lectures  were  each  complete  in  themselves,  and  yet  followed  one 
another  in  logical  order,  giving  in  a  readily  undei'standable  form  much 
useful  information  abont  the  braBch  of  the  subject  they  treated.  They 
were  all  well  attended  and  much  interest  was  evinced  in  them,  A  new 
departure  at  the  evening  meetings  has  been  the  inauguration  by  the 
President  of  the  "  Question  Box.*'  Any  question  on  astronomical  sub- 
jects sent  to  the  Secretary  will  ha  answered  at  the  next  evening  meeting. 
Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  Uiis  feature  of  the  meetings,  m  most 
of  tïhe  questions  have  been  of  a  general  vluiraeter.  The  privilege  ex- 
tended to  the  members,  at  thr  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  of  observing 
any  interesting  celestial  objects  with  the  telescope  has  been  continued 
and  is  a  very  popular  part  of  the  proceedings. 

The  papers  presented  at  tJic  afternoon  meetings  have  all  been  of  a 
high  class,  several  of  them  containing  the  results  of  original  research 
forming  distinct  contributions  to  science*  A  brief  abstract  of  each  may 
be  given. 

1.  "The  Star  Image  in  Spectrographic  Work/'  by  J.  S.  Plaskctt» 
gave  an  account  of  Uie  difficulties  met  with  and  the  succe&s  finally  at- 
tending the  efforts  to  obtain  a  perfect  auxiliary  photogTapVic  correcting 
lens  for  the  visual  refractor.  This  is  a  continuation  ana  conclusion  of 
the  paper  under  the  same  title  given  last  season  wlien  ^  t^iOTal^ona  of 
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the  original  corrector  wbt^  iave&ligated.     This  paper  was  published  in 
llie  Astrophysical  Journal  for  Marei,  lï>08. 

2  *'  The  Orbits  of  Stellar  Syst^m^/'  by  W.  E.  Harper,  gave  an  ac* 

count  of  some  oi  the  work  dose  at  the  Observatory  in  obtaining  tlie 
orbits  of  speetroecopic  binariea,    A  short  account  of  the  different  methods 

employed  m  treating  the  veloctity  obsen^iitions  to  obtain  the  elements  of 

the  orbit  was  followed  iis  an  example  by  the  velociiy  curve  and  orbit  of 

a  Draco ni^. 

3.  "  llie  Gûometry  of  Orbits,  "  by  \\\  V.  King.  An  entiiely  new  and 
wholly  graphical  method  of  obl^ining  thi*  elements  of  a  spectroecopic 
binary  orbit  was  developed.  Be&ieles  being  entirely  original,  thia  method, 
«specially  for  gtars  whose  spectrum  does  not  pei*mit  of  very  accurate 
mesaorementj  effects  a  considerable  saving  of  labour.  This  paper  was 
puhliËhed  in  the  Astrophysical  Journal  for  March,  1908. 

4.  ^'Methods  of  Predicting  Occnlt^tione;'  by  E.  M,  MotherwelL  The 
principal  methods  employed  for  predicting  occultations  of  stars  by  tlie 
moon  at  any  givea  place,  wiih  apecial  application  to  the  Observatory  at 
Ottawa»  were  treated*  Graphical  methods  were  fully  diacusaed  and  ex- 
plained on  account  of  the  labour  saved, 

5.  *^  Earthquakes  and  the  Interior  of  the  Earth/^  by  Otto  Klotz^ 
gave  a  concise  summary  of  the  state  of  our  knowledge  concerning  the 
interior  of  the  esrtli.  The  application  of  varions  indirect  methods, 
«ipetdally  the  new  one  of  seismology,  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth  was  not  a  fluid  mo!  ten  ma^^  bs  originally  Fr^ppoeed^  but 
muat  be  solid  and  rigid  as  steeh  Published  in  tlie  Journal  of  the  Koyal 
Astronomical  Society  of  Canada,  March — ^April,  1908* 

6.  '*The  Determination  of  Azimuth,"  by  F*  A*  McDiarmid,  The 
prineiplcâ  employed  and  the  formuUe  used  in  obtaining  accurate  deter- 
nunatiuQ^  of  Admuth  were  developed*  The  errors  to  be  guarded  against 
and  the  precautions  to  he  used  were  fully  discussed,  and  examples  from 
the  ^Vzimuih  work  in  the  Yukon  showing  Hie  accuracy  attainable  were 
given, 

7.  ^'Errors  of  Transit  Observations,  *^  by  R.  M,  Stewart,  Tliiï^  paper 
wiw  a  condnsion  of  the  one  given  last  year  and  gave  the  results  of  a 
Tthiable  investigation  into  improved  methods  of  observation  and  of 
arrangement  of  the  stars  in  a  time  set  in  the  determination  of  tune  and 
longitude  with  a  portable  transit  instrument.  This  papier  will  shortly  be 
pablished* 

8/'Tbe  Speitrngraph  for  Radial  Veloeitj  Work/'  by  J.  S.  Plaskett, 
al'^  '  '  iven  at  the  time  of  writing,  will  contain  a  summary  of  the 
t  -lived  in  designing  tlie  most  efficient  type  of  spectrograph. 
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It  will  embody  the  results  of  investigations  recently  undertaken  as  ap- 
plied to  the  design  of  a  new  single  prism  spectrograph. 

Each  of  the  members  receives  free  the  bi-monthly  Journal  of  the 
Eoyal  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada,  cor^taining,  besides  many  of  the 
papers  presented  to  the  Society,  astronomical  news  of  general  interest 
and  frequent  contributions  on  different  branches  of  astronomy.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  a  handbook  is  also  published  and  distributed  free 
to  the  members.  This  contains  the  ephemerides  of  the  sun,  moon  and 
planets,  and  much  other  valuable  information. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  held  on  December  19th,  1907,  the  fol- 
lowing officere  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President— W.  F.  King,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  D.T.S. 

Vice-President— Otto  Klotz,  LL.D.,  F.R.A.S. 

Secretary-nJ.  S.  Plaskett,  B.A. 

Treasurer — R.  M.  Stewart,  M.A. 

Council-JToseph  Pope,  C.M.G.,  F.R.A.C.;  A.  H.  McDougall,  B.A.; 
F.  A.  McDiarmid,  B.A. 

XL — From  The  Hoijdi  Astronomical  Society  of  Canada,  through 
R.  Stewart  Muir. 

The  iucreafiing  interest  in  the  study  of  astronomy  in  Canada  is 
manifested  by  the  membership  having  increased  to  over  500  during  the 
past  year. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows  : — 

Hon.  President — ^Dr.  W.  F.  King. 

President — ^W.  B.  Mussen,  Esq. 

Vice-President— A.  T,  DeLury,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Second  Vice-President — li.  B.  Stewart,  Esq.,  D.L.S. 

Secretiirv — J.  R.  Collins,  Esq. 

Recorder — Miss  E.  A.  Dent. 

Librarian — A.  Sinclair,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Treasurer — George  Ridout,  Esq. 

Curator — R.  S.  Oiincan,  Esq. 

Council-^Toseph  Pope,  C.M.G.;  A.  F.  Miller,  Rev.  B.  D.  Marsh, 
L.  IL  Graham,  Dr.  A.  0.  Watson. 

The  retiring  Prt^ident,  Dr.  A.  C.  Chant,  having  occupied  the  posi- 
tion for  the  past  four  years,  has  devoted  himself  with  singular  zeal  and 
energy  to  his  duties.  His  final  address  was  an  exhaustive  review  of  the 
progress  of  astronomy  during  the  past  year. 

The  publication  of  the  Journal  and  Annual  Handbook  has  been 
continued,  and  judging  from  the  large  number  of  requests  for  copies  re- 
ceived from  artnmomers  and  p«î-««^»-»  societieB  in  foreign  countries,  the 
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Rojal  AêtixMïomical  Society  may  feel  that  these  publicaticnâ  have  at- 
tracted the  favoarahle  notice  of  astronomers,  amateur  and  professioimL 
The  following  is  a  partial  list  of  the  pa|>er8  read  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  ?ince  April,  1907.  Some  of  ilie  paperi  have  been  publishôti 
in  the  Journal. 

May    14, — "Recent  Applications  of  Photography  to  Astronomy/*  by 

Mr,  D,  J,  Howell 
May     28 — *'  Variations  in  the  Leading  Features  of  the  Tide  in  Different 

Regions/'  by  W.  Bell  Dawson,  D.Sc. 
June     11. — ^'^'Critieal  Temperatures  in  Relation  to  Cosmic  Theories/' 

by  Mr.  R.  S.  Dewar. 
Sept.    17.— ^^ Some  Notes    on  the  Nebular  Theory,"    by  Mr,    W.    B. 

M«sson. 
Oct,       1. — **  The  Great  Pynimidj  *'  (Second  paper),  by  Mr.  J.  Frederick 

Sharpe, 
Oct     29. — ''  The  Approaching  Transit  of  Mercury,"  by  A.  R.  nas^aid, 

B.C.L. 
Sqv,     1$.—*'  Variation  of  Latitude,  "  by  Prof.  L.  B.  Stewart. 
Nov.     2e.—*' Modern  Theories  of  the  Evolution  of  MatteV,  "  by  Mr. 

J.  R.  Collin.^. 
T>ec.     10. — '*  A  Keview  of  Some  Recent  Views  on  the  Canalê  of  Mars,'' 

by  W.  E.  Jackson,  M.A. 
Bee.     17.—"  The  Apex  of  the  Sun's  Way,  ''  by  John  A.  Paters=(on,  M.A.» 

K.C, 
Jan.     IL — **  Annual  At  Home — ^Progress  of  Astronomy  and  .\3l?ropby- 
sics,"    (Addra^à  of  retiring  Pn^idt?nt,  Dr  A,  C,  Chimt.) 
Jatu    ^8. — **  An  Account  of  tJie  Spiral  Nebular  Hypothesis,  "  by  Dr. 

A.  C,  Chant. 
Feb.     11.—"  Stellar  Motions,  ''  by  Mr.  A.  F,  Miliar. 
f^b»     25.^ — **  Corrc^ctions  to    Observations — Atniosjiheric    Refractions," 

by  Prof.  A.  T.  DeLury. 
Mar.     10. — "  Popular  Expoiidon  of  Daririn^&  Earth  Mi>ûn  Theory,  " 

by  Mr.  John  Philiips. 
Mar,     24. — **  Correetions  to  Olxservationa-parallax,  **  by    Prof    A*    T. 

DeLury, 
Apr.       7. — *^  Ancient  Ice  A^es/'  by  Prof,  A.  P.  Coleman. 
Apr,     2L— ''  Some  Mytlis  -nd  Fanoi*^  of  the  Milky  Way,*'  by  Mr,  W.  J. 

Wittemburg. 
May       5.—**  Star  Magnitudes,  "by  Mr.  J,  E,  Mayhee, 
May     !!>.—    Sir  WiUiam  Herschell,"  (Contributed  by  Rev.  J.  T.  W. 

Claridge,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.) 
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Sept  23.— '-'A   Trip   from  Bella   Coola   to   the   Interior,"   by   Prank 

Kermode. 
Oct      r.— "  The  Sea  Cucumber,  The  Holothuria,'  "  by  Frank  Sylvester 

"      21. — ^'  Indian  Decorative  Art,"  by  Dr.  Newcombe. 
Nov.     4. — "Indian  Decorative  Art"   (continued),  by  Dr.  Newcombe. 
"       18. — "  Old  Time  Beminiseences  of  British  Columbia,"  by  Frank 
Sylvester. 
Dec.     16. — "  Old  Time  Reminiscences  of  British  Columbia,"  by  Frank 
Sylvester. 
«      30.—''  On  Orchids  and  their  Propagation,"  by  E.  A.  Wallace. 
1908. 
Jan.     13. — '•  Wi^t  Coast  of  Vancouver  Island  Narratives,"  by  the  Rev. 
Father  Brabant 
"       27.-"  Africa  and  the  Africans,"  by  Dr.  Todd. 
Feb.     10. — "The  Infusorial  Earths  of  British  Columbia,"  by  Oregon 
Hastings. 
"       24.—"  The  Founding  of  Fort  Yukon  in  1848,"    by  Mr.  Murray. 
Paper  given  by  J.  Forman. 
Mar.    23. — "The  Explorations  of  A.  C.  Andereon  for  the  Hudson  Bay 
Co.  in  184G,"  given  by  his  son,  J,  R.  xVnderson. 
Many  of  these  papers  wore  iUu^trated  by  lantern  slides. 

XIV. — From  The  Naturol  Tlistory  Society  of  Montreal,  through 
Prof.  Xevil  Norton  Evaxs,  M.Sc.,  F.C.S. 

In  last  year's  n^jjort  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  it  was  stated 
that  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  having  sold  its  old  build- 
ing, had  been  ohlige<I  to  store  its  librarv-,  collections  and  other  effects, 
and  get  along  a^  best  it  could  in  the  two  old  dwelling  houses  on  its 
new  lot  on  Drummond  Stnvr,  but  that  it  was  liopcd  that  its  new  building 
would  verj''  soon  Ix^  under  course  of  construction.  Owing  to  the  recent 
financial  depression,  however,  no  work  lias  yet  been  done  on  the  new 
stnicture,  and  the  society  is  still  in  tlie  same  uncomfortable  situation 
with  respect  to  an  abidiUL^  place  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  Rut  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  const ruoii«>n  of  the  basement  and  ground  floor  of  its 
new  home,  with  temporaiy  nw^f  and  pennanent  heating  system,  etc.,  are 
now  in  hand,  and  the  building  committee  has  been  instructed  to  start 
operations  as  soon  as  possible:  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the 
additional  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  building  will  be  forthcoming 
in  time  to  prevent  any  pause  in  the  work. 

Meanwhile^  the  society  has  been  by  no  means  idle.  The  regular 
monthly  meetings  were  held  as  usual  during  the  winter  at  the  tem- 
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pcrary  quarters  of  the  society,  the  attendance  and  intert^st  being  very 

gratifyijig.     The  following  papera  were  presented  : — 

Oct.     2G. — "'The  Kew  Permanent  Biological  Station  at  St  Andrews, 

N.B,;'  by  Dr,  renhallaw, 
Nov,    25,^"  The  ColJection  and  Bearing  of  Dragon-flies  at  the  Marine 

Biologioai  Station,  Georgian  Bay;'  by  Dr.  E.  U.  Walker* 
JaiL     27- — *^  Some  of  the  Latest  Besults  in  Plant  Breeding/'  by  Prof. 

Carrie  M,  Derick. 
Feb»    ^4, — ''Quebec  and   the  Rock  Slides  from  Cape  Diamond,"  by 

J.  S<  Buchan,  K.C, 
Mar,    3L — **  History  of  the  Natural  History  Society  of  Montreal,  with 

a  Description  of  the  Proposed  New  Bnilding/'  by  Dr* 

Penhallow. 
April  27—''  The  New  North  Vf  mi  of  Canada/'  by  Fi^  G,  Liawrence, 

In  accordance  witli  its  usual  custom,  the  sociqjy  arranged  for  six 
'fetnerville  Iiecturog  and  &ix  Saturday  Half-hour  Talks  to  Children; 
and  in  addition  a  joint  committee  of  the  Natural  History  Society  and 
the  LoL^al  Council  of  Women  planned  thirty-four  free  Olust rated  lec- 
tures» dehver^  at  varioue  points  in  Uie  city  and  suburbs,  in  the  carrying 
out  of  which  they  w^ere  assisted  by  The  Arte  and  Handicrafts  Guild, 
The  Cot^king  School  of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  Fcnîo  Ménagère,  The  Pure  Milk 
Ijeague,  The  TuberculoâU  League^  The  Victxjrian  Order  of  Nurses*  At 
all  these  lectures  and  demonstrations  the  attendance  was  very  satis- 
factorj'  and  the  interest  elicited  of  such  a  nature  as  to  thoroiighJj  justify 
the  society  in  continuing  the  work  next  ye^n  The  progranunii  of  these 
lectuies  is  here  appended. 

SomerviHe  Lectures^  deUverod  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  the  Y*M.C.A*, 
Dominion  Square: 

"  Coal  Mining,"  by  J.  BoneaU  Porter,  Ph.D. 

"Education  for  the  Improvement  of  Rural  Conditions/*  by  J,  W. 
Kobertson,  LL.D.,  C.M.G, 

*'  A  Botanist's  Rambles  in  Spain,'*  by  Theo.  L,  Wardleworth,  F,L.S. 

"British  Columbia  and  ita  PossibilitieiS,-^  by  Harry  Bragg,  Esq. 

"Fof^try/'  by  Dr.  B,  E.  Femow,  LL.D.  (Dean  of  the  Forestry 
School,  I'mversity  of  Toronto). 

"  The  Fiords  of  British  Columbia,*'  by  J,  Austen  Bancroft,  M.A. 

Saturday  Half-hour  Talks  to  Child  ren,  delivered  in  the  Lecture 
Hall  of  St  Andrew's  Church,  Beaver  Hall  Hill; 

"  How  Planta  get  their  Food,^'  by  Prof.  Carrie  M,  Deriek,  M. A. 

**  Just  a  Piece  of  Coal,'*  by  J,  Austen  Bancroft^  M*A. 

**  Air,''  by  J.  S,  Buchan,  K.C, 
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Ecole  Ménagère  (in  French).  Montcalm  School,  DeMontigiiy 
Street.      Two  lectures. 

•'A  WeU  Balanced  Dinner/'  by  ^Eiss  McLennan  (Y.W.C.A,),  in  the 
Chalmers  Church,  cor.  St.  Lawrence  and  Prince  Arthur  Streets. 

Tuberculosis, 

"Tuberculosis,"  by  Dr.  C.  X.  Valin  (in  French),  in  Montcalm 
School,  DeMontigny  Street;  Dr.  J.  G.  Adami,  in  Victoria  Hall,  West- 
mount;  Dr.  J.  G.  Adami,  in  Old  Brewery  Mission,  Craig  Street;  Dr. 
H.  Campbell  Howard,  at  St.  I^mbert;  Dr.  I.  H.  Laidley,  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  cor.  Prefontaine  and  Rouviile  Streets. 

S  an  a  at  ion. 

''Importance  of  Medical  Examination  of  Children  in  School/'  l>y 
Dr.  J.  E.  Laberge  (in  French),  in  Montcalm  Scliool,  DeMontigny  Suvet. 
By  Dr.  T.  A.  Starkey,  Old  Breweiy  Mjssion,  Craig  Stn'Ot  ;  by  Dr.  J.  K. 
Laberge,  in  St.  George  s  Scliool  House,  lo  Stmilov  ^St^oln  ;  by  Dr.  T.  A. 
Starkey,  Victoria  Hall,  Weshnount. 

Victorian   Order — Xursiiig, 

Grace   Church,    Point   St.    Charles;    \'ictoriii    Hall,   Westmount; 

Care  of  Sick  at  Home  (in  French),  by   Dr.   Eug.    Si.  Jacques,   in 

Montealm  School,  DeMontigny  Street;   Taylor  Church,  Tapineau  Avc- 

ttue;  Chalmers  Church,  cor.  St.  Lawrence  and  Prince  Arthur  Street:?; 

St  Geoige's  School  House,  15  Stanley  Si  ret  t. 

The  amiual  field  day  was  held  on  Saturday,  Stli  Jnno,  at  Isle  aux 
Boûi  in  lihe  Bîchelîeu  River,  near  St.  John?,  and  was  a  pronounced 

96H. 

THie  offioers  of  the  society  are  : 

Plitron — ^His  Excellency  the  Governor-dtMicral  of  Canada. 
Ton.  President — ^Lord  Strathoona  and  Mount  I'oyal. 
•«tot-D.  P.  Penhallow,  D.Sc,  F.K.S.C. 
'.  Vioe-Preaideni^Hon.  J.  K.  Ward. 
^reridentB— Prank  D.  Adams,  Ph.D.,  F.H.S.C.:  J.  S.  BuL-lian, 
.;  Bev.  B.  Campbell,  M.A.,  D.D.;    Carrie  M.  Dorick,  M.A.: 
'••ide,  M.A.,  Sc.D.;    Wesley  ^lills,  M.A.,  INLD.;    ('.  >;.  J. 
•r  J.  W.  Stephens,  ]\[.L.A.;   :Miss  Van  H.)rih\ 
ling  Secretary — Prof.  X.  N.  Evans. 
■  »nding  Secretarj' — F.  W.  Richanl?. 
--^Tas.  W.  Pyke. 
\.  E.  Noms. 
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Members  of  Council — John  Harpçr,  chairman;  J.  A.  U.  Beaudry, 
CE.;  Piof.  J.  Bemrose,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.;  Henry  Birks,  Joseph  Fortier, 
A.  Holden,  E.  P.  Lachapelle,  M.D.;  James  Morgan,  Alex.  Robertson, 
B.A. 

Superintendent — Alfred  Griffin. 

XV. — ^From  The  Niagara  Historical  Society,  through 
Miss  Janet  Carnochan. 

Since  the  formation  of  our  society  in  December,  1895,  this  has 
been,  perhaps,  the  most  eventful  year  of  its  existence,  since  this  year 
the  object  of  our  ambition  and  for  which  we  worked  so  continuously 
was  obtained,  namely,  the  obtaining  of  a  handsome,  commodious  and 
safe  building  to  contain  our  valuable  collection,  which  building  was 
formally  opened  4th  June,  1907. 

In  many  other  respects  our  progress  has  been  marked,  s&  twenty- 
five  members  have  been  added  to  our  numbers,  making  nearly  one  hun- 
dred aad  fifty,  but  as  only  one-fourth  of  these  reside  in  the  town,  the 
work  falls  on  a  few.  Two  pamphlets  have  been  printed,  besides  the 
annual  report;  over  eight  hundred  of  our  publications  have  been  dis- 
tributed to  the  members,  contributors  to  the  building  fund,  historical 
societies  and  others,  besides  this  a  larger  number  sold  than  in  any 
previous  year,  reaching  the  amount  of  over  thirty  dollars. 

The  opening  of  the  building  was  the  occasion  of  a  large  number 
of  articles  being  presented,  the  collection  now  nimibering  about  four 
thousand.  Regular  monthly  meetings  were  held  from  October  to  April, 
besides  several  special  meetings.      The  papers  read  were: 

"  Old  Pensioners  of  Niagara,''  by  Miss  Kate  Creed. 

"Boat-building  in  Niagara,  1837-1840,-'  by  Miss  Augusta  G. 
Gilkison. 

"  Eeminiscences  of  Queenston  Heights,"  by  Miss  Joanna  G.  Wood. 

"  Resemblances  and  Contrasts,  Kingston  and  Niagara,''  by  Miss 
Carnochan. 

"  Origin  of  some  Words,"  by  Rev.  P.  J.  Bench. 

"  Reminiscences  of  European  Travel,"  by  Miss  Joanna  G.  Wood. 

The  first  publication  of  the  year  was  "  Sir  Isaac  Brock,'*  first  read 
before  the  York  Pioneers,  and  "  Count  de  Puisaye,"  reprinted  by  per- 
mission of  the  Ontario  Historical  Society,  both  by  Miss  Camochan; 
the  second  was  tlie  report  of  the  opening  of  Memorial  Hall,  4t|li  June, 
with  the  addresses  given,  full  particulars  of  expenditure  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  biwlding  fund,  description  of  the  building  and  contents, 
an  account  of  the  steps  taken  during  three  years,  what,  in  short,  might 
be  called  the  evolutâon  of  our  liistorioal  building. 
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We  edition  of  several  of  oxir  publicationfi  m  exhausted,  and  these 
W0  ahalt  try  to  republkh,  there  having  been  many  raquesta  for  them. 
We  exchange  with  thirty-five  societies  and  are  tlitis^  besides  other  books 
preeenied,  obtaining  a  valuable  hietorical  library.  We  have  had  the 
usn&l  grant  for  printing  purposes  from  the  Provincial  Govemm^it  and 
the  County  of  Lincoln*  We  also  have  on  hand  several  mannscrlpts 
lor  pohiioation. 

The  year  has  brought  to  us,  we  a  ni  thankful  tx>  acknowledge^  the 
fulfilment  of  our  desires  as  regards  a  buildings  an  event  that  was  looked 
ttpon  fis  chimerical  but  is  now  an  acœmplished  fact*  A  few  of  the 
stepe  taken  may  be  enumeratel.  On  17th  September,  1903,  a  public 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  it  wbs  deterralned  to  procure  a  buiUling 
to  be  calleii  Memo  rial  Hall,  and  wc  first  contributed  ourselves,  wrote 
to  distant  Niagarians,  then  asked  help  from  the  Provincial  and  Dom- 
inion Governments^  county  and  town  councils.  Plans  and  specificationa 
were  decided  on,  the  building  to  be  of  red  brick  with  bufï  trimminga, 
70  feet  by  30,  with  gallery;  the  cost^  $4,000,  but  with  extra  expenses, 
cases,  furnishing,  the  amount  has  reached  $5,000.  Besides  the  $4,650 
WHitributed,  the  site  given  by  the  President,  and  other  contributions  in 
kind,  the  outlay  has  reached  $.^,200.  The  only  debt  ia  $375,  and  this, 
it  ifl  hoped,  will  soon  be  wiped  out*  The  first  sod  was  turned  in  April^ 
lyOO,  and  the  building  was  finished  all  but  tlie  portico  in  October,  1906| 
and  in  February,  1907,  when  casea  had  been  made  we  moved  m,  much 
aœigtance  being  given  by  Mrs.  Thompson,  the  acting  secretary  of  the 
Ontirio  Historical  Society,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  Loan  Ej£- 
hibits.  Many  new  cases  had  been  procured  and  the  articles  could  thus 
be  arranged  in  groupe  which  had  not  before  been  possible  in  the  crowded 
condition  of  out  room.  The  divisions  now  are:  Flap,  military  aecou- 
trements,  portraits  and  pictures,  Niagara  printing,  woman-s  work  and 
wear,  household  articles,  China,  Indian  relics,  furniture,  newspapers  and 
pamphlets,  rare  books,  ooine,  scrap  books  containing  letters,  documents, 
«Qtograpbs^  etc 

Five  hundred  invitations  were  sent  out  and  many  kind  letters  of 
eongratulation  received.  We  were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the 
LientE^nant-Gov^fBor^  Sir  ftfortimer  Clark,  who  formally  declared  the 
building  open,  after  making  a  t^ougratulatory  speech.  Addresses  were 
Riven  by  C.  C.  James,  F,Tî.S,C  Dr,  Colquhoun,  Dr.  Baîn,  CoL  Cniik- 
îihank,  F.E.S.C  and  others.  Although  rain  somewhat  marred  the  day 
tbeie  was  a  large  attendance,  A  committee  of  ladies  provided  bounteous 
refreshments  and  the  opening  day  proved  a  great  succeaa. 
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aat  W'ttfi  jaaaj  j_-  u  jif    **~*rT   Sâxt  poil*  îtiil   *ir:Et»:-  Ix^enuy 


S«;r»îirr — Al±?Efi  BaZL 
TT^*r^4r— Mrs.  5.  I'.  Vâr^—r, 

ConiSLittee— Mrç.  T.  F.  Best.  ^.  2.  M:<:T:it=-L  W.  J.  Wright, 
M.A.,  F.  J.  Bry^lAni,  Eer.  ?.  J.  B-sz^^. 

Hon.  V:ce-Pr^i^j£— Mrç-  E>e.  Mrs.  EL  C.Œiœ:.  C-  A.  F.  BâU, 
H.  Pafiri 

Life  ll€inber5 — ^T.  Krsmrd  T':::^?*:r,  AI::?.  J.  G.  Wllâon. 

HoDorarj  Memben — Ber.  Cazwn  B:iZ,  L:.-CoL  Ciiiikàluiik,  F^RS.C 
.S:r  Jâ£.  ]jiMoln.%  John  Bœe  E x-er»-?::,  H:n.  \rz:.  Gibson.  Jas.  \I11s<mi 
CE.,  Davi'î  Bojle,  lUjor  Hif-xti.  E.  A.  Lanc^aster.  M.P.,  Dr.  Jeasap 
M. P.P.,  C.  C.  Jam^.  F.B.5.C..  Newtoa  J.  Ker,  CE. 

XVI. — Fp>m  Ta^  A'ora  Scotia  Historical  Socieiv,  through 
the  Hoxoveable  L.  G.  Power. 

Th'j  Xova  .Sor^tia  IILstorical  Sxietj  begs  to  present  the  following 
r*'[K»rT  of  >j;  pr^X'e»^I:nj5  duniiy;:  :hv  past  year. 

.M'-<'tinzs  wf-re  held  from  XovemUr,  1'**'7.  î>  April.  IS^OS. 

At  the  annual  meeting,  held  on  11th  Feoniarv,  190S,  officers  for 
th*;  NXfir  W'.re  elected  as  follows: — 

l'f^rHi'Knt — Professor  Archibald  MacMechan,  Ph.D. 

V'jVo-Pnrsidents — Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Longley,  Hon.  L.  G.  Power, 
iîii(]  Von.  Archdeacon  Armitage. 

Corrcfiponding  Secretary' — Harry  Piers. 

Hr?<ording  Secretar}'— R.  J.  Wilson,  M.A. 

Dtlior  Mr-rnhfTfi  of  Council — James  S.  Macdonald,  Archibald  Fram^ 
A.  H.  Hnoklr-y,  and  G.  W.  T.  Ir\'ing. 

Auditors— W.  L.  Brown  and  M.  A.  B.  Smith,  M.D. 
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library  CommissioneiB — Professor  MacMechan,  Rev,  Joha  Forreat^ 
D.I>.,  A-  H.  MacKay,  LL.D.,  F.E.S.C.,  and  James  S.  Macdonald, 
DariDg  the  session  the  following  papers  were  read: — 

No?.   12, — "  The  Existing  Historic  Relics  of  the  Town  of  Lunenborg, 

N,S./'  by  Mifls  Agnes  Creighton. 
Decs,    10* — **  Sir  Oeorge  Prévost,  Lieut-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  1808- 

ISll/'  by  James  S.  Macdonald* 
1908. 
Jan-    14.—"  The  Militia  of  Nova  Sootia,  1749  to  1830,"  by  Major  J, 

PUmsoO  Edwards. 
Feb.    ^5.^''  The  Jiïnius  of  Nova  Scotia  (John  Yotmg) ,"  W  John  E. 

Irwin. 
Mar.   24.— «Some  Letters  writtm  to  the  Hon.  S.  Q.  W,  Archibald, 

with  comments  thereon,"  by  Mr.  Justice  PatteisoiL 
Aprfl  ^.— '"  Customs  of  the  Micmae  Indians/'  by  H.  W.  Hewitt 

During  the  year  the  very  valuable  library  of  works  on  British  North 
American  history,  bequeathed  to  the  âociety  by  the  late  Thomas  Beamish 
Akins^  D.CX,,  Record  Commissioner  of  Nova  Seotia^  was  transferred 
to  the  societ)'  by  the  trustees,  and  it  has  been  arranged  on  shelves  and 
is  now  in  process  of  being  catalogued. 

An  axhaustive  index  to  volume  viii  of  the  Collections  of  the  Society 
(Dr.  Akins'  "History  of  Halifax**)  has  been  published  during  the 
yetr^  and  volume  siii  of  the  collections  will  appear  immediately. 

Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  society  to  have  pet  apart,  as  public 
property,  the  site  of  the  old  town  and  fortress  of  Louisbourg,  C-apo 
Breton,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  historic  site  in  Nova  Sootia. 


X^^L — From  The  New  Brufi^wick  Natural  History  Society,  through 

W.  J.  Wilson. 

During  the  year  the  membership  ha^  been  increased  by  the  addition 
^f  eleven  life,  one  correspond ing,  eighty- five  ordinary,  one  hundred  and 
ft>rty-fiTe  associate^  and  forty-three  junior  members*  a  total  increase 
for  the  year  of  two  hundred  and  eighty, 

The  following  shows  tlie  numbers,  elasseâ  and  total  enrolled  mem- 
baidnp: 

Houorar}'  8,  Life  20,  Corresponding  25,  Ordinary  151,  Associate 
284,  Junior  47  j  total  535, 

The  treasurer  reports  the  total  receipts  at  $3,008,79,  of  which  $350 
was  contribiïted  by  the  ladi^  association.  The  balance  on  hand  is 
1955.00, 
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une  ooniérenoe  et  un  concert  M.  Auguste  Leinieux,  le  conférencier, 
avait  pris  pour  sujet:  Leg  Batailles  des  plainea  d'Abraham  et  de 
Sainte^Poya  Cette  soirée  était  sous  le  haut  patronage  et  la  préâidenoe 
immédiate  de  ôon  Excellence  le  Gouverneur-Général.  Toute  la  maison 
du  Gouveraeur  n^eifîtaitj  ainsi  que  Sir  Wilfrid  et  Ijady  Laurien,  et 
nombre  de  personnalités  des  plus  en  vue  â  Ottawa.  L'Institut  Canadieu 
a  profite  de  cette  soirée  pour  offrir,  dans  une  adresse  au  représentant  de 
Sa  Majesté  Edouard  VII,  Thommage  de  soû  plus  respecteui  dévoue- 
ment et  de  sa  fidélité  la  plus  parfaite. 

La  clôture  de  nos  conférences  a  été  marquée  par  la  représentetioa 
d'une  oomédie  de  votre  humble  serviteur,  intitulée:  "Le  Conscrit  Im* 
périal/*  H  ae  m'appartient  pas  naturellement  de  parler  de  cette  comé- 
die, mais  si  j'en  crois  le  succès  obtenu^  je  ferai  observer  qu'on  devrait 
jouer  plus  souvent  des  pieees  île  tliéâtre  canadiemie^  à  IHtawa  afin  de 
propager  chez  nos  compatriotes  le  goût  de  ce  genre  de  littérature  si 
propre  à  instruis  le  peuple  tout  en  le  divertissant. 

L'institut  a  enrichi  so  bibliothèque  de  nombreux  volumes  et  sa 
ealle  de  plusieurs  revues  et  journaux  tant  anglais  que  français.  Nous 
avons  sous  presse  la  conférence  donnée  par  M.  le  Sénateur  Poirier, 
membre  de  la  Société  Koyale  du  Canada,  sur  l'histoire  de  l'Institut 
Canadien.  Nous  serons  heureux  d'offrir  des  exemplaires  de  œtte  con- 
férenoe  à  toutes  les  sociétés  sœurs  et  k  tous  les  intellectuels  qui  s'inté- 
ressent à  l'essor  des  lettres  canadiennes. 

Les  otliciers  actuels  de  l'Institut  Canadien-Français  J*Ottawa  sont: — 

Président — M,  Rodolphe  Girard, 

Vice-président— M.  Thomas  Riciiard. 

Secrétaire  Arcliiviste — M.  iïoïse  Lal^nde. 

Secrétaire-corresponcknt — M.  G.  Boivin. 

Trésorier^ — M.  J.-E.  Marion. 

Bibliothéeaire^M,  F.  Audet 

Directeur  des  Cours — M.  H.  Beaulieu* 

Directbeur  Musical — M,  A.  Tjafontaine. 

Directeur  du  Musée— M.  F,-E.-E,  Cam  peau. 

Membres  du  Conseil  Exécutif — MM.  A.  Cantin,  Jos.  Motard,  TJ. 
Vézina. 

En  tenninant,  messieurs  de  la  Société  Eoyale  du  Canada,  permettez- 
moi  au  nom  de  l'Institut  Canadien  dont  je  suis  Thumble  président,  de 
TOUS  présenter  avec  Thommage  de  ma  plus  vive  admiration  pour  tout 
le  bien  que  vous  accomplissez  dans  le  champ  des  lettres,  des  sciences  et 
des  arts,  mes ^  remerciements  les  plus  sincères  pour  rhonoeur  que  vous 
nous  faites  en  nous  demandant  ce  rapport,  et  pour  Teneouragement  que 
vous  voulez  bien  noua  accorder. 
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XIX. — From  The  New  Bmnswick  Jlhulorical  Socieit/.  through 
Mb.  S-  D.  Scott. 

ThjÊ  society  has  during  tlie  past  year  cotitimied  its  studiee  of  local 
faiat037,  and  contributions  lm?ê  beea  read  at  the  monthly  meetings^ 
tliroughout  the  winter. 

The  laât  number  of  publications  issued  includes  the  third  paper  of 
the  écries  of  hiàtorieal  geagraphical  documents  edited  by  William  F, 
Ganoog.  Ph.D.  ;  a  paper  by  Rev.  W.  C.  Gaynor  "  In  the  Days  of  the 
Pioneeis  ";  an  account  of  St  John's  first  dub  by  lieut-Col.  Armstrong, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  Bejijamin  Marston,  loya- 
list^ by  Bev.  Dr.  W*  0,  Raymond,  a  fellow  of  your  society. 

The  président  of  the  society  iô  Mr,  C.  Ward,  who  ha«  served  as 
«dietary  almost  from  Uie  beginning  of  its  history. 

The  I^ew  Brunswick  Historical  Society  finds  some  satisfaction  in 
the  reflection  that  it  was  the  pioneer  of  the  series  of  Tercentenary  cele- 
brations which  culminate  in  this  year's  festival  at  Quebec, 

The  Champlain  statue^  for  which  the  Dominion  Government  made 
1  grant  in  response  to  our  society's  application,  and  to  which  the  people 
of  New  Bruj3swick  subscrilwad  the  remainder  of  the  cost,  will  very  shortly 
be  erected. 

It  is  expected  that  the  beginning  of  Anglo-Saxon  occupation  of  the 
territory  on  the  Hiver  St.  John,  by  the  erection  of  Port  Frederick  in 
1758^  wi]l  be  recognized  by  some  form  of  celebration  in  September  of 
this  year.  A  committee  of  the  eociety  is  now  making  the  necessary  ar- 
langementfi. 

A  copy  of  the  last  issue  of  the  society^a  collections  is  submitted* 

XX*;— From  The  New  Brunêwwk  Lajfalisis'  Society,  through 
Mb.  S.  D.  Scott. 

This  society  was  orgajxized  in  1889,  and  the  constitution  adopted 
*^  a  meeting  held  on  the  13th  of  May  in  that  year. 

The  objects  of  the  society  are  to  perpetuate  the  memory  and  prin- 
^Pm  of  the  loyalists  of  the  American  Revolution  and  to  bring  their  de«- 
*^^^ants  into  closer  association  with  one  another* 

During  th^î  past  y^r,  meetings  of  the  society  have  been  held  as 

•        On  the  Sunday  nearest  to  the  18th  of  May,  the  anniversary  fixed 

J  ^e  loyaliste  themselv^  on  whkh  to  eelebrate  their  landing  at  St. 
J  '^^s  the  usual  anniversary  service  was  held  at  Trinity  Church,  St. 
^^^»  the  church  of  the  loyaliste,  tlie  occasion  being  rendered  more  thaa 
^JrJ*^ly  interesting  and  impressive  by  the  presence  of  Hev,  Samuel  X. 
*t«on^  a  great  grandson  of  Eev.  Samuel  Cook,  D.D.,  a  loyalist,  and 


OXl  ,»1  dut  »""»°*^ 

«v.l«0.«»l  Secretary,  A.  B.  ^^„p«rt 

*-'^.»^»"»«>'°",i^to  t>«  """'.'"Tteitb"  compile 

•'"  L  fou»!   '"  f^^  79  to  91-     ^""Vlte  '»"»'" 
^,tecoMtbelt.j»         ^^^.    T^      ^.«,  .to». 

^V*rfl^^;jsemn«.ry  School  Y»t^^^^^ 
l-rincipal  o'  °!  .        s^j^niey  Bruce.  ^n 
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Region  IL 

Region  III, 

Region  IV. 

Region  V. 

Region  V. 

Region  VI. 

Region  VII. 

Region  \1L 

Regions  VIII, 


(Lunenburg  County),  Burgess  McKlttrick,  B.Â., 
Principal,  Lunenburg  Academy. 

(Kings  and  Annapolis  Counties),  Ernest  Robin- 
son, County  Academy,  Amherst, 

(Hants  and  South  Colchester),  W,  J.  SMelde^ 
Principal,  Hantsport  High  School 

(Halifax  County),  G.  R.  Marshall,  B.A,,  Prin- 
cipal, Crompton  Avenue  School,  Halifax, 

(Guysboro  County),  J,  B.  McCarthy,  B,A.,  B.Sc,, 
Science  Master,  Halifax  Academy. 

A  and  B,  (Cobequid  Slope),  J,  E.  Barteaux, 
M,A.,  Science  Master,  Truro  Academy. 

(Cumberland  and  North  Colchester),  E,  J.  Lay^ 
Principal,  Amherst  Academy. 

(Pictou  and  Antigonisb  Counties),  C.  L.  Moore, 
M.A-»  Science  Master,  Pictou  Academy. 

IX  and  X.  (Cape  Breton  Island),  L,  A.  De 
Wolfe,  M.Sc.,  Truro  Academy. 

Ifava  8cûtia  Phemchrons,  2907. 

The  detailed  reporta  of  the  staff  of  phenologists  can  be  found  in 
the  April  Journal  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia,  1908,  from  pages  98 
to  119.  This  staff  differed  from  that  of  the  previous  year,  aa  shown 
above,  in  the  following  partie  ula  m  : 

Region  IV,         (Hants  and  South  Colchester),  0.  Von  B.  Coasitt, 
Principal  of  High  School,  Maitland,  who  sue* 
ceeded  the  late  lamented  W.  J,  Shields,  Prin- 
cipal of  Hantsport  High  School, 
(Halifax  and  Guysboro  Counties),   G,   R.   Ban- 
croft, B,A,,  Science  Master,   Halifax  County 
Academy, 
(Pictou  and  Antigonish  Counties),  W*  P,  Fraaer 
B*A*,  Science  Master,  Pictou  Academy. 
* 
Tte  compilation  of  the  table  for  1907  is  the  work  of  Mr.  James 
*^cG,  Stewart. 

General  Ccmadian  Fhtmchrons,  1908. 

The  following  table  gives  the  dates  of  the  first  observance  only 
*^t  emeh  phenomenon,  except  in  the  case  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the 
avenge  dates  of  the  averages  of  each  of  the  ten  regions  is  given.     The 
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of  the  ten  regions  will  be  averaged  to  find  the  pmvineial  pheno* 
chron  for  each  phenomenon  on  the  list.  This  will  be  done  by  the 
compiler-in-chief. 

There  is  a  convenience  in  averaging  the  dates  of  ten  stations, 
which  accounts  for  the  ten  columns  for  stations  in  the  form  within. 
When  a  few  dates  are  not  given,  it  may  be  fair  to  enter  in  the  blanks 
the  dates  from  a  similar  and  neighbouring  station  which  is  not  other- 
wise utilized  for  the  sheet.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  such 
observations  taken  from  a  schedule  not  summarized,  should  be  what 
might  have  been  observed  at  the  station  indicated  in  the  heading, 
and  to  indicate  such  a  transference  the  date  should  be  surrounded  by 
a  circle  with  the  pen,  which  would  always  mean  that  the  observation 
was  not  made  in  the  station  heading  the  column,  but  in  a  neighbouriug 
one,  and  was  taken  from  a  supernumerary  schedule. 


ThukdeR'Storms, 


These  dates  will  be  entered  in  their  respective  columns  and 
opposite  the  month  indicated.  They  will  not  be  averaged,  of  course* 
The  number  of  observation  schedules  represented  in  any  **  region  " 
or  general  sheet  under  this  head  should  be  noted  somewhere  on  the 
top  margin  of  the  page. 

Accuracy, 


Care  must  be  exercised  in  selecting  schedules,  the  observations  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  carefully  made,  neglecting  any  which 
give  reason  for  doubt,  when  selecting  for  summation  on  the  form 
within.  Great  care  must  also  be  exercised  in  copying  the  figures  and 
entering  them,  so  that  no  slip  may  occur.  Every  entry  should  be 
checked.  One  slip  t^ay  spoil  the  effect  of  all  the  accurate  numbers 
entering  into  the  summation.  In  like  manner  great  care  has  to  be 
taken  in  adding  and  averaging  the  figures,  and  for  this  purpose  every 
sum  should  be  done  twice  (once  in  reverse  order),  so  as  to  give  absolute 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  the  work. 


Remarks. 


The  compiler  filling  one  of  these  blanks  should  keep  one  copy  for 
himself  while  sending  the  other  to  the  compiler-in-chief* 

The  set  of  stations  on  the  right,  under  "  when  becoming  com- 
mon/*   must  be  eocactly  the  same  as  on   the  left,  under  **  when  first 
seen."     The  compiler  can  enter  explanatory  remarks  m  the  blank 
beJow,  And  abould  sign  each  sheet  as  a  guarantee  of  its  correctness. 
These  sheets  will  be  bound  into  a  volume  for  each  year. 
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OBJECT   AND    CONSTITUTION    OF  THE    CLUB, 

The  Botanical  Club  of  Canada  was  organized  by  a  committee  of 
section  four  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  at  its  meeting  in  Montreal, 
May  2^h,  1891. 

The  object  is  to  promote,  by  concerted  local  efforts  and  otherwise, 
the  exploration  of  the  flora  of  every  portion  of  British  America,  to 
publish  complete  lists  of  the  same  in  local  papers  as  the  work  goes  on, 
to  have  these  lists  collected  and  carefully  examined  in  order  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  precise  character  of  our  flora  and  its 
geographieal  distribution,  and  to  carry  on  systematically  seasonal 
observations  on  botanical  phenomena. 

The  intention  is  to  stimulate,  with  the  least  possible 'paraphernalia 
of  constitution  or  rules,  increased  activity  among  botanists  in  each 
locality,  to  create  a  corps  of  collecting  botanists  wherever  there  may 
be  few  or  none  at  present,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  field  clubs,  to 
publish  lists  of  local  flora  in  the  local  press,  to  conduct  from  year  to 
year  exact  phenological  observations,  etc.;  for  which  purposes  the 
aecfetariea  for  the  provinces  may  appoint  secretaries  for  counties 
or  districts,  who  will  be  expected,  in  like  manner,  to  transmit  the 
same  impetus  to  as  many  as  possible  in  their  more  local  spheres  of 
action. 

Members  and  secretaries,  while  carrying  out  plans  of  operation 
which  they  may  find  to  be  promising  of  success  in  their  particular 
districts,  will  report  as  frequently  as  convenient  to  the  ofhcer  under 
whom  they  may  be  immediately  acting. 

Before  the  end  of  January,  at  the  latest,  reports  of  the  work  done 
within  the  various  provinces  during  the  year  ended  Itecember  the 
3Î8t  previous,  should  be  made  by  the  secretaries  for  the  provinces  to 
the  general  secretary,  from  which  the  annual  report  to  the  Royal 
Society  shall  be  principally  compiled.  By  the  first  of  January, 
therefore,  the  annual  reports  of  county  secretaries  and  members 
should  be  sent  in  to  the  secretaries  of  the  province. 

To  cover  the  expenses  of  official  printing  and  postage,  a  nominal 
fee  of  twenty-five  cents  per  annum  ts  expected  for  membership  (or  one 
dolJar  for  five  years  in  advance,  or  five  dollars  for  life  membership). 
Secretaries  for  the  provinces,  when  remitting  the  amount  of  fees  from 
members  to  the  general  treasurcir,  are  authorised  to  deduct  the  neces- 
sary expenses  for  provincial  office  work,  transmitting  vouchers  for 
the  same  with  the  balance. 

The  names  of  those  reporting  any  kind  of  valuable  botanical 
^*irk  during  the  year  will  be  published  in  the  list  of  active  membeis, 
€vçn  should  the  payment  of  fees  be  forgotten,     AH  payments  are 

Proc.  1908.    10. 
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THUNDERSTORMS— PHENOLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS,    NOVA   SCOTIA, 

1905-1906. 


The  indices  indicate  the  number  of  stations  from  which  the  Thunderatorms 
were  reported  on  the  day  of  the  year  specified. 
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THUNDERSTORMS— PHENOLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS,    NOVA    SCOTIA, 

1905-1906. 

The  indices  indicate  the  number  of  stations  from  which  the  Thunderstorms 
were  reported  on  the  day  of  the  year  specified. 
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THUNDERSTORMS-PHENOLOGICAL  OBSERVATIONS.  NOVA  SCOTIA, 

1906. 

The  indices  indicate  the  number  of  stations  from  which  the  Thunderstorms 
I  reported  on  the  day  of  the  year  specified. 

Observation  Stations. 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA 


THUNDERSTORMS— PHENOLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS.    NOVA    SCOTIA, 

1906-1907. 


The  indices  indicate  the  number  of  rtationa  from  which  the  Thunderstorma 
were  reported  on  the  day  of  the  year  specified. 


1 
I. 

>45 

iif 

1 

lé 

al 

B 

II 

II 
U 
II 

06 

H 

>  a 

i 

1 

d     0 

185 

185. 

185* 

186 

* 

186 
190 
193* 
194> 
195 
200 
205 

186' 

' 

190 

1^ 

194 

193' 

194 

194^ 

195 

200 

205 

215 

216 
217 



.  .215' 

217 

218 
219 

218 

■■*'"■ 

218 

218' 

219 

223 
224» 
227 

223 

224 

224" 

224* 

227 

22^ 

229 

231 

231 

2.W 
234» 
235" 

235" 
236 

233' 
234 

233^ 

2341* 

235 

235 

235^ 
236^ 

236 

240 

238" 

238* 

239 

240 

242 
243' 
244' 

241 

241 

241» 
242 

243' 

243 

243 

243* 

243' 
244' 

243 

244 

24^* 

244» 
245 
246 
249* 
250 

257** 
259" 
2Ô0 

244^* 

245 

246* 

246 

249» 

249  ■ 

OdR^ 

249» 

24910 

2SÛ 

'257*' 

251 
256 
257 

257 

9fîl 

25r" 

.[.... 

2iîfl 

257* 

257** 

259» 
260 
263 

200 

283 

264» 

* 

267 

207 

267* 
276 
278 
279 

276 

278 

279 

-  -'■•'I 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA 


PHENOLOQICAL    OBSERVATIONS.    CANADA,    1907. 

"  When  Fraar  Seen." 

Observation  Stations. 


Day  of   the   year  oorrespondinc  to  the  last 
day  of  each  month. 

Jan 81    July 212 

Feb 59     Aug 243 

Biarch 90    Sept 278 

ApriL 120    Oct 304 

May 161     Nov 334 

June 181     Dec 305 

For  Leap  Year  add  one  to  each 
except  January. 

Pu 

Aweme,  Man. 

1 

6 
§ 

1 

6 

i 

33    Sisyrinohium  angustifolium *. , 

167. 
170. 
162. 
170. 
167. 
167. 
173. 
171. 
170. 
166. 
207. 
172. 
169. 
234. 

163 

160 

34    T^nniM  boreaUn 

m 

14>> 

i 

37    Crataegus  oxjracantha 

1      \  '" 

1 

39     Iris  versicolor 

i 

40    Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum 

41     Nuphar  advena 

.,,, 

lis 

42     Rubus  strigosus 

174 

171 
200 

7i 
149 

43         •*               "      fruit  ripe 

44    Rhinanthus  Crista-galii 

45     Rubus  villosus 

i 

46         *•               "      fruit  ripe 

1 

47     Sarraoenia  purpurea 

174. 
176. 
ISO. 

i 

48     Brunella  vulgaris 

49     Rosa  lucida 

152 

50     I^eontodon  autumnale 

173. 
171. 
141. 
151. 

51     Linaria  vulRaria 

j                 I 

52     Trees  appear  green 

151 
155 

157 

122 
131 

53     Ribefl  rubrum  (cultivated) 

54         -           "        (fruit  ri|>e) 

199. 
154. 
209. 
157. 
209. 
159. 
160. 

las. 

16S. 
167. 
179. 

55     R.  nigrum  (cultivated) 

135 

56                  "      fruit  ripe 

57    Prunus  Ccrasus 

138 

110 

58         "                •*        fruit  ripe 

59  Pninus  domsMtica 

60  Pyrus  Bfalus 

163 
171 

144 

119 
104 

61     Ssrringa  vulgaris. 

62    Trifolium  «pens. 

,43 
159 

132 
139 

63    Trif olium  pratense 

163 

1 

64    Phleum  pratense 

1 1 ' 
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CLXXIX 


PHENOLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS,    CANADA.    1907. 
"  Whbn  F1B8T  Seen." 
Obsebvation  Stations. 


Dm^  at  îhm  vmr  correspondlnc  lo  tha  last 

4ay  of  eftcà  moaih-                                1 

Jul.. 3t     July 312 

Feb„.. 5B     Auk..,.. a« 

MMxt-h 90    Bçpi.. .....273 

April .120     Oot.._ ,..304 

M*y 151     Nov, , , 33i 

JiiM .ISl     Dec.. , 36fi 

For  Leap  Ymr  add  oa&  to  ««oh 
**cep{  Jjumary. 

i 

b3 
9 

1 

d 

a 

-4 

1, 

1 

1 
1 

> 

AS     fVElAnium  Ult^f'nfnilll 

193  p 

174 
160 
161 
113 

es     Plourhina  (first  of  eeuon) , 

133. 
Ul. 

68    FoUkto-DlaJulmx             " 

lao. 

135. 
190. 
210, 
267. 

ua. 

IS^. 
ISA. 
139. 
161. 

Ad    Bb«eD-idieuiiuE               " 

70    TïifcV-^HfiïiJt 

230 

160 
235 
300 

72 

71     Gttiii.-<:iitticitf                  " 

72     Pûtflto-dïgginjï                " , 

73»  Op«iiiii|f  of  riven. ...»,, 

73b  nfwiiînjr  nf  liikpi 

T4k   LasI  stiuir  to  w^hiten  grtivin^^ ................... 

130 
140 

SO 
04 

laa 

160 

74b           '          toâyjniur 

75»  LiMt  ifiiriBc  f roflt — ^hani ♦,.,...*.. 

75b            •           "            boar , _. 

7fW  WfttJtr  in  iftrMiiTiii  — hiah 

7ûb       •                    -          fow. 

J 
237  /...,. 

77a  Firtt  autumn  frost — hoof ^  ♦ . . . .           * ,  .  * . 

259        aiUV 

228 

SIO 
313 

77b       **                  "          hard 

201. 
309. 
317. 
336. 

342. 

01. 

302. 

87. 
309. 

90. 

SO, 

91. 
129. 
128, 
127. 

S61 

259 
254 

ssa 

299 

7Sa  Tint  mow  to  fly  in  air ,  ► 

7fib            "            to  whit^Ei  Kfi^vimd   ' 

79uClDsiii£  of  lakei .  ^ ,    * 

79b            ■'        rivera 

8Ia  Wild   duck*  mifffitina  N.. 

toe 

73 

Sib       ^         -                 "          s. ,,,.......,..    . 

82a       "      feeee             -          N._ .,,... , 

110 

96 

a*b       -        -                "         8...... 

1 

83     lfelD#piia  faMmts*    North 

flol..... 

S4     Tuitfiu  inifraroriuH        " 

69'     56 

85     JuxKO  bjemalii?                *           ,..,.... 

I 

i«    Actitij  macularia           "      , , 

1 

B7     BtunwUi  masiia             *' 

i 
61     

88    CeryJe  Akyon                  "       ...►....,....., 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA 


IPHENOLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS.    CANADA.    1907. 
"  WHXir  Fnar  Skkm." 
OaaxBTATioir  SrATiom. 


d&y  of  adi  month. 

&:■■■.::;.:::■.:  U  itv.v.' 

Mmh... ........  flO    g^t.... 

April ......120    Oci 

S&, 151     Not 

tA    t^    IVt 

,312 

..-.,  .243 
273 

....... 3SH 

.. 334 

365 

1 

s  1 

•4 

i 
I 

6 

1 

• 
< 

-3 

i 

1 

J». mi     Deo  ..... 

For  Le«p  Yev  «dd  one  to 

80     Deiidf«c«  CQtoofttA,  North.  .<»....».  .^ 

133. 
140. 

i2r- 

IH. 
L40* 
13T. 
14S. 
143. 
143. 
Id4. 
113. 
110. 

&0      D,  KStiVK                                    ■         ..**».*...»,.*,.,.. 

01     &}fwirichim  mlb*            "      ................... 

ISS 

02    Troehilua  ocdubria          "      ...,.*. *.* * 

Oft 

pl^     Tyrmnntui  C&rtïtînAnsA  *        ...    .     ...    .    .     ...    . 

05     Bptniii  tTiBti»                   "      » * . . 

CU|     Rt-trtniKAAtt.  mti(*îll&          "        ,._.,__     , 

^ 

97      AmfuiUii  «dmrmii           *                                  .... 

98     Chordeilea  VirfiEiiasut  "       , . , . 

ÎS3 
104 
1I£ 

OD     Fî^**  fMni"(r  *^ï  fm*A-..      .    .             .  ^  ^    ,  T  r  T  » . , . 

130 
US 

70 

inO     Finn  ftrrTH!SfUM3#,  suiEVft. .  .....  d, 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA 


PHENOLOGICAL  PHENOMENA-— dates  when  first  seen. 


Obacrv^tiima  for  1907  reported  to  ibc  DÙMtw  of  the 

to  the   Secretttry  of    the   Club,     {Sfït  ircd^**d  in 
(im^    for    incorpomtion    with    the    obecn'^tion»    in 
the  prveedioe  table.) 

PLABTSi  BIRDSy  4c. 

1 

1 
1 

i 

< 

4 

1 

r 

hi 

1 

Is 

s 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
§ 
1 

1,  Bkiod  Root    (SiUiftuinaria  C^îmftiïtinM)    Flowering 

2.  HepaficB  (Hepaticn  trilahii)        ....... 

3.  TrjuliuK  Arbutua  (EpÎKira  rep*n^) ■ 

4.  DandelJoa  (TsntstsfiUJii  offirinalt)*. .,,  . 

5.  Vinle^i,  ^Tiite  (Viola  WandA) 

158 

151 
170 

158 

ie7 

151 

...* 

let) 

153 

ISO 
150 
139 
181 

145 
152 

152 

15S 

14S 

116 

fl,  VUiiet.  Blue  {Vldia.  cui:ulkU) 

7    Qïlumbint  (AquUegia  fottaqia) 

B.  Blueberry  (VACcinium) .,*.., 

151 
167 

0.  Hed  t^ovw  (Trifoliuiî]  pratesse) " 

10,  Whit*  Clover  (Trifqliiun  j^pej») "* 

160 
176 

161 
178 

174 

161 

17a 

ISS 

-- 

12.  Cultivated  Currant  (Hibca  nibnim) 

13.  Wild  Riwb  (Roaa  ludda).. , .  . , . 

193 

121 

176 

156 
177 

155  158 
190    173 

174^ 

..** 

-- 

J4.  Trillium  {Trillium), , 

171 

115 
147 
147 

160 

15.  Anemocw  ( Aoeoioae  patens) " 

125 

1S4 

127 
1S6 
157 

146 

I?,*! 

144 

}m 

16.  Maple  (A«r> .,, , 

17.  Stmwbcrry,  Wild  (Fragam  VirpiUiio*) 

18.  StrawbcrryT  Cutivated  (Fra^Liia).. . . . ,          " 

150  .1.^3 

117 

163 

155 

154 

157 

134 

]g.  Cnieui.  Cultivftted  (Irin) " 

30     TJUiî  fKvrÏTimi  ^l'IiIemuth)  ,  .„,,,,„,     ,  ,  .             ** 

168 

.*,. 

166 
164 

2L  Apple  (Pyms  Malus) 

144 

32.  Plum,  Cultivatarl  <l'runuB  domestica) . .           *" 

163 
102 

135 

23.  Ctitrrv.  Wild  (Pnmuil ** 

164 

164 

158 

107 

24.  Cherry,  CultivatetJ  (Pninti*  OenijnM).^          " 

3&.  Buttercup  {Ifaiiunmlus  arrifi) " 

146 

144 
140 

144 

26.  Yellow  Pond  Ully  (Nuphax  ad  vena).. . 

37*  Pitcher  Plant  (Barracetiia  purpuTG^)  .+          ** 

IBS 

179 
160 

28,  Bikskatotm  (Ampliuiq:Kjer  CuuulenÀp).. .           " 

187 

1»4 
177 

110 
130 

158 

214 

81 

1}4 
101 

07 
114 
134 

04 
139 

160 

159 

ag.  Golden  Rod  (Solidago) 

30.  Geeae , , .  Migrating. 

ai.  Duckâ , 

32.  Rohina 

98 
121 

113 

100 
100 
136 

86 
03 

82 

91 
82 
91 

ia 

115 
141 
82 
141 
141 

toe 

111 
92 
106 
147 
114 

128 

S3 

84 

80 

78 
70 
71 

33.  Meadow  Uiks , 

1  "^^ 

34.  Blue  Birds , ,_. 

m 

35.  Flieker  or  Golden  Wonlp««k«r 

150 

141 
HO 
137 
103 

93 

36.  Son^  RpajTow . .  .  ^ . . .          " 

16a 
157 

.... 

1 

37.  SwftUoflTi.  .,,. 

36.  Juncfieâ ..,...,,*..,....,,.,,..          " 

131 

83 
148 
142 
153 
134 

144      141 

39,  Oriole». ..,,,,.. 

135'.... 

40.  Kinf  Birds 

148 
176 
133 
133 
146 

133 
135 
210 

255 
143 

T3S 

140  i 

41.  Hummiiig  Birds ,  ♦ , ,  . . ,           " 

178 
78 
Ta 

42.  FroffP  Piping " 

43.  Earth  "Worm  Cams  (Froirt  out  of  ground) 

127 

122 

117 

110 

127 

1S6 

126 
121 

44*  Ijikw  Open,  . , , , . , 

122 

105 
113 
102 
119 
190 
240 
131 

...  J 

4fi*  Riverp  Optn.  .  , ........,..,,.. 

12Ï 
121 
140 
212 

148 

107 

213 
246 

m 

126 

119 
201 
217 
127 

46.  Plotighine   - 

11^4 

ia4 

203 
252 
157 

lOS 

47.  Sowing*  ,  . .  * , . . ,,.,*..  ^  H ,,,-...  . 

,  , .  . 

137 
220 

245 
142 

142 

05 

48.  Hav  Cutting , . , 

187 

49»  Grain  Cutting .  . . . , 

T?in 

50.  Potato  Planting . ,-....,,....,, 

114 
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ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  CANADA 


THUNDERSTORMS— PHENOLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS,    NOVA    SCOTIA, 

1906-1907. 


The  indices  indicate  the  nundber  at  atationa  from  which  the  Thunderstonns 
were  reported  on  the  day  of  the  year  speetfied. 


1 

t  1 

k 

II 

1 

h 

Is 

J3 

1 
II 

'is 

ta 

H 

so 

r 
P 

II 
It 

00 

■||i 

a 

oi         0 

$ 

186 

185, 

185" 

186 

'  \*  *  -  ' 

186 
190 
193" 
194' 
196 
200 
206 

186' 

190 

j,  .  -, ,  *  » 

193 
194 

193* 

194 

194* 

j 

195 

200 

20s 

215 

215 
217 

215^ 

217 

..,.., 

218 
219 

...... 

218 

218 

218" 
219 

223 
224» 
^27 

223 

224 

224' 

224* 

227 

229 

229 

231 

231 

233* 
234» 
235* 

'235" 
^6 

233" 

234 

233* 

234"* 

235 

235 

235* 

.,...► 

236 

236' 

^9 
240 

23%^ 

■  p  ■ .  9  ■ 

238' 
239 

24Û 

241 

241 

241* 

242 

243- 
244^ 

242 

243^ 

243 

243 

243' 

244"' 

245 

246 

249* 

250 

243" 
244* 

243 
244 

243»* 
244^> 
245 

246^ 

,..*.. 

246 

246* 

249» 

249« 

249 

249^« 

250 

251 
256 
257 

251 



Sffp" 

256 

267» 

257« 

257** 

259* 
260 

257 

257" 
259* 

260 

260 

263 

263 

264" 

267^ 

. .    . 

267 

264' 

267- 

276 

276 

278 

278 

27ft 

279 
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THUNDERSTORMS— PHENOLCXÎICAL    OBSERVATIONS,    NOVA   S(X)TIA, 

1906-1907. 

The  indiœs  indicate  the  number  of  stations  from  which  the  Thunderstorms 
Were  reported  on  t}ie  day  of  the  year  specified. 
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SI 
s<3 


so 


13 

«I 
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Is 


a  p 

gPP 

la 
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S? 


tS 


2^ 


284 


301 

304 
305 


301" 
302 


301^* 
302 


301 


2&4 
298 
301»» 


331 


307 


316 


332 


359 
360 


301 


280 

284 

294 

298 

301*^ 

302* 

304 

305 

307 

316 

331 

332 

359» 

360 


YEAR  1907. 


73» 

73» 

74 
76 

74 

74» 

76» 
77» 

78 

76 

76* 

76 

JQlb 

77» 

78 

78' 

79» 

79* 

81* 

81 

81 
82 

81» 

82» 

81 

82 

81»» 

82* 

83 

83 

85 

85 

86 
87» 

86 

87 

87* 
88 

87 

87» 

88 

94 

94 

99 

99" 
100* 

99 
100» 

. 

99»» 

100 
101 

100»** 

101 

102 

102 

104 

104 

106 

lOf^ 

108 

108 

114» 

114» 
116 

114^ 

116 

116» 

117 

117 
118 

118 
121 

121» 

191* 

1 
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ROYAL  SOCIEnr  OF  CA9ADA 


THr^DEROTORHS—PHEXOLOGICAL    OBSERTAHOSSw   SOTA   SCOnA. 

1907 


Tbe  indicM 


the  amber  of 
«ere  icrportcd  on  the  daj  of  the  jcmr 


1 

It 

* 

If 

1       ' 

II  ! 

1 

n 

1. 
11 

si 

x^ 

r^  - 

!l 

« 

il 
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n 

àë 

«      1 

1^1 

r 

fi               -P 

^       E 

123 
131 

+ 

'        J 

1 

123 
124 

125 
129 

"   ' '\ * 

''"'"' 

125    ; 

12» 

131 

.,           -     1 

130 
I31*« 

130       -  —  ^ 

131' 

nv 

lai 

131», 
132    ! 

131** 

132 

131*    , 131« 

132     *  -  -  -    -      1** 

j  134       134* 

lap 

\ 

^ . .  .Î 

! 

137     .J     130 

! 

138 
140 
141* 

, i     iwi 

140 

140     ; 140*         -.-. 

I4CF 

'    ' 

' 

140F 

141" 

142 

143 

144» 

145 

140 

14S» 

U9 

150 

151 

152 

155 

157 



::::::. ;:;..i;. ..::,::::::. ::::::i 

1*2                1 

143 
144» 

144F 
145 

144 

w    

•'■'-" 

' 

146 
148 
149 
150 

1 

14» 

, 

' 

151 

1 

152 

1 

155 

157 
158» 
15»* 
160 



158" 
159» 

158»* 
159 

158» 
159 
160 

158»* 



159*» 

160 

160* 



160^ 

163 

163 

165 

166' 

167» 

168* 

169« 

170»* 

165 
166 

165» 

160^ 

167* 

169 
170« 

166^ 
167 
168' 
169 
170» 

167* 

166 
167» 

166 

166" 

ler 

167*' 

168 

169» 

170»^ 

171 

172 

173 

174 

175*» 

176^ 

177» 

178 

16^ 

109* 

i7Ô» 

171 

172, 

169» 
170^ 



169>» 

ITO»» 

170' 

170» 

i7œ»» 

171» 

172      

i 

172 

172* 

173» 

173* 

174 
175' 

*i77»* 

178« 

174» 

176» 

176>' 

176»* 
17710 

178» 

175' 

176'» 

\W 

178 

179 

175 
170* 
177" 
178- 

175» 

ne-» 

177' 
178» 

175» 
176» 
177» 
178» 
179 

175* 
176» 
177' 

175» 
176» 
177*» 
178'* 

179» 
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CLXXVII 


PHENOLOGICAL    OBSERVATIONS.    CANADA. 
••  When  Fibst  Sekn." 
Obsxbtation  Stations. 


ig07. 


"Dvr  ni  tlie  yemr  oorrvsponduic  to  tbe  Ivt 
dfey  of  each  mooth. 

/.,.  31  July.. ...  312 

,,..59  Au«. 24S 

.,..   90  Bept. ÎT3 

..,.120  Dot ,...304 

....151  Nov S34 

..,,J8I  D«j 3«& 


Feb.... 

April... 
limy... 
Jilna.., 


For  Lnp   Y«&r  «dd   one 
except  Januuy. 


to 


J 


I 
I 

£ 


q 

m 


10 

20 
31 

I». 
23 
24 
Z& 
2fi 
27 
3& 


1  Ainu»  ij«»ii»»  Wild 

2  Fopuluji  tremulojdei 

3  Epig^tt  rfip«iiA,  If , . . 

4  EqiuiMttusi  arr^ue 

6  Swu^ubH»  C«i»deiiii». ...... 

e    \lok  Bïsuidft.......... 

7  Viola  pâliij«ta*<'«i?«il*t*a....... 

8  Hepatiea  trilab*.  *te. 
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LES  ŒUVRES  DE  CHAMPLAIN 


PretiôHB  un  de  ces  exemplairei  à  Faepect  bî  imposant,  et  voyons  ce 
<gu*il  aonticnt. 

Bien  qu'il  n'y  ait  à  proprement  parler  que  cinq  volumes»  on  peut  en 
tréAlité  ea  compter  sept,  comme  nous  avoo3  fait  plus  èaut,  car  le  cin- 
quième volume,  qui  contient  déjà,  à  lui  seul,  plus  de  pages  que  tout  le 
Ti«te  de  l'ouvrage,  ee  divise  en  deux  parties  bien  distiucti^j  ayant  cha- 
cune leur  pagination  spéciale,  ce  qui  en  fait  réeUemeat  deux  volumes 
séparés.  De  plus,  ce  cinquième  volume  se  termine  par  un  Traité  de^  la 
Marine j  œuvre  a^jssi  de  Champlain,  qui  a  une  pagination  spéciale^  et  for- 
mt*  par  conséquent  comme  un  septième  volume. 

Le  premier  volume  mnfemie,  outre  la  préfaœ  générale  de  Laver* 
dière  et  ea  notice  biographique  de  Champlain,  la  première  édition  d'un 
manuscrit  dont  on  connut  pour  la  première  fois  l'existence,  au  Canada, 
par  une  lettre  de  M.  de  Puibusque  au  commandeur  Viger,  en  date  du 
lo  décembre  1855,  Ce  manuscrit  précieux,  œuvre  de  Champlain,  est  le 
journal  d^un  voyage  qu^il  fît  aux  Antilles  et  au  Mexique,  de  1599  à 
1601,  en  qualité  de  commandant  d*uu  vaisseau  qui  appartenait  à  son 
oncle,  le  capitaine  Provençal,  et  faisait  partie  d'une  expédition  envoyée 
par  le  roi  d'Espagne  ^  à  ses  possessions  des  Ind<^  Occidentales. 

M,  de  Puibusque  avait  vu  ce  manuscrit  chez  M.  Féret,  un  savant 
archéologue  de  Dieppo,  et  avait  songé  à  en  faire  l'acquisition  pour  le  don- 
ner à  la  ville  de  Québec  comme  "un  souvenir  et  une  relique  de  son  fon^ 
dateur'^  Mais  il  n'avait  pu  réussir  à  se  le  procurer.  Il  s'était  contenté 
d*en  faire  un  résumé  et  quelqueB  extraits,  qu'il  avait  envoyés  à  M.  Viger. 

Pins  hardi  et  plus  beun?iix  qui?  \ni~imda,ces  fùrlunu  jnvat — Fabbé 
Csegrain,^  dans  un  voyage  qu* il  fit  en  France  en  1868,  obtint  de  M.  Fé- 
ret  la  permisfeion  de  copier  tout  le  manuscrit.  11  le  fit  de  sa  propre 
mam  :  sa  copie  est  la  reproduction  parfaite  du  manuscrit  de  Dieppe.  A 
cette  copie  est  jointe  la  reproduction  des  soixaate-doux  gravures  ou  plan- 
eheSj  vraiment  magnifiques,  quelques-unes  coloriées,  que  Champlain  avait 
desâinées  lui-même  pour  illustrer  son  journal  de  voyage. 

C'est  cette  copie  de  î'abbé  Caagrsiu,  avec  b&%  gravures,  conservée  avec 
Boin  dans  les  archivée  du  séminaire  de  Québec,  oil  nous  avons  eu  le  plai-  * 
iir  do  la  voir  nous-mlme,  que  suivit  Laverdière  pour  faire  la  première 
édition  du  Voyage  de  Champlain  aitx  Indes  Occidenialcs.  Pour  ce 
voyage,  en  effet,  ce  n'est  pas  seulement  la  première  édition  canadienne^ 
c*e«t  tout  h  fait  la  première  édition. 

Comment  ce  manuscrit  de  Champlain,  demeuré  jusque-là  inédit^  se 


*niilîf»p€  m,  peUMïts  de  CbarleB-Quiût  et  âla  de  FliiH[>pe  11  que  som  lit- 
rittnbtc  Arjttada  a  rendu  célèbre. 

*l*  huitième  président  de  !a  Société  Ro^ak  (18S9-90). 
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mière,  qui  renferme  trois  cent  Tingt-huit  pages,  n'est  à  peu  près  qne  la 
répétition  des  voyagea  de  Cham  plain  de  1603  à  1618  ;  la  deuxième  partie 
A  trois  cent  quarante-trois  pages,  et  continue  le  récit  de  ses  voyages  jus- 
qu'en 1632;  enfin  la  troisième  partie  est  le  traité  de  ChanipUm  sur  la 
Marine.  Tout  cela  forme  le  tome  cinquième  des  Œuvres  de  Clmmplain, 
qui  fut  pobUé  à  Paris,  ''chez  Louis  Seveetre",  eu  1633.  Ce  Tolume  est 
dédié  au  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  en  des  termes  qui  ne  semblent  pas  du  tout 
la  manière  ordinaire  de  Champlain.  Pour  nous  servir  d*uue  expression 
piquante  de  M.  de  Puibusque^  '*il  y  parle  une  autre  langue  que  la 
fideana"  * 

"Il  ^t  évident,  dit  Laverdière,  en  parlant  de  réditiou  de  1632, 
qu'une  main  étrangère  s'est  char]gée  de  la  révision  de  louvrage  de  Cham- 
plain." 

Laverdière  va  plus  loin  et  précise  davantage: 

*'Non  seulement,  dit-il,  quelqu'un  a  revu,  ou  même  retouché  le  réci^ 
de  Champlain,  mais  on  pent  affirmer  que  ce  travail  a  été  fait  soit  par 
un  jésuifce,  soit  par  un  ami  des  religieux  de  cet  ordre. 

"Il  faut  remarquer,  ajoute-t-il,  que  oette  édition  s'imprimait  au  mo» 
ment  où  les  Kécollets  faisaient  d'inutiles  efforts  pour  rentrer  dans  une 
mission  dont  ils  étaient  1^  fondateurs,  taudis  que  les  Pères  Jésuites 
revenaient  seuls,  évidemment  protégée  par  la  toute-puissance  de  Riche- 
lieu   

"Que  le  lecteur  examine  attentivement  Tédition  de  1632,  et  il  re- 
marquera que  Ton  retranche  à  dessein,  des  éditions  précédentes,  tout  ce 
qui  était  en  faveur  des  Rccollets,  et  que  Ton  y  introduit  au  contraire  tout 
ce  qui  pouvait  servir  la  cause  des  Jésuite,,,  Le  caractère  brave  et 
loyal  de  Cliamplaïn  ne  permet  pas  de  supposer  qu*il  ait  eu  recours  à  de 
pareils  procédés.  .  ,**  * 

Quoi  qu'il  en  soit,  dette  édition  de  1632  est  ejctrêmement  întérw- 
santé;  et  quant  à  la  seconde  moitié  du  volume,  elle  est  certainement, 
comme  le  dtt  Laverdière,  **unique  et  i indispensable**  pour  Fhistoire  de  la 
Nouvel! e-Frauca  C'est  !à  que  l'on  trouve,  en  effet,  le  récit  du  premier 
Béjôur  un  peu  prolongé  de  Chara plain  à  Québec,  de  1620  à  1624,  et  celui 
de  Férection  du  premier  fort  Saint- Louis;  celui  de  l'arrivée  des  pre- 
miers jésuites  en  Canada,  ^  1625,  sous  les  auspices  du  due  de  Yent»- 
Idour;"  puis  le  récit  de  la  prise  de  Qnébec  par  les  Anglais  en  1689,  et 

celui  de  la  reddition  du  pays  à  la  France  en  1632. 

«    «     t 


«37, 


•  nid.,  p.  638, 

»  Henri  de  Lévj,  âm  de  Veatadour,  4e  viee-roi  de  la  NouveUe^Fmnce  <1Ô25- 
1627). 
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teution,  daEg  m  vie  et  sa  cooduito,  étant  le  plus  modeste,  le  plus  irai 
et  le  plus  sincère  ûm  hommee^  son  gtyle  e^t  l'expression  Blmpte  et  n»Ui* 
relk  de  sa  pensée  et  de  ses  sentiments. 

Pour  apprécier,  du  roste^  avec  justice  le  style  de  Ch&mplâin,  il  f^ut 
évidemnieiit  se  reporter  au  temps  où  H  écrivait,  au  eommenomieat  du 
dix-septième  siècle,  alors  que  la  langue  française  n'arait  pas  encore  at^ 
teint  son  dernier  degré  de  perfection  ;  et  nous  mettant  bien  dans  le  mi- 
lieu où  vivait  le  fondateur  de  Québec,  nous  n'hésiterons  pas  à  dire; 
"  Quel  bon  et  beau  style  que  le  sien,  quelle  limpidité  et  quelle  clarté  I  " 

Pour  moi,  l'avouerai-je  en  toute  simplicité,  quand  je  me  sens  fatî- 
gné  de  la  lecture  du  Correspondant  ou  de  la  Revue  dês  Deim-Mondi^,  des 
grands  écrivains,  nos  maîtres  d^aujonrd'hui — on  se  fatigue  des  meil- 
leures choses — ^il  m'arrive  souvent  de  prendre  mon  Champlain^  de  Tou- 
Trir  à  tout  hasard,  et  d*^  parcourir  quelques  pages.  Cette  lecture  me 
rafraîchit  et  me  réconforte.  Je  fais  mes  délices  de  c©  style  sans  préten- 
tion^ et  j*y  reviens  toujours  avec  plaisir. 

Que  de  fois  je  me  suis  demandé  où  Champlain  avait  puisé  ce  savoir, 
ces  connaissances  qui  nous  étonnent,  et  acquis  ce  degré  de  culture  intel- 
lectuelle dont  témoignent  ses  écrits  1  II  appartenait  à  une  humble  fa- 
naiUe  de  pêchours  de  la  Saintonge;  on  ne  voit  pas  qn'U  ait  fréquenté 
les  grands  collèges,  les  universités  de  l'époque;  quand  il  a  été  en  rapport 
ayec  les  grands  personnages  de  son  temps,  et  présenté  même  à  la  Cour, 
il  était  déjà  remarqué  comme  un  honmie  de  bonne  éducatioiu  11  s'est 
fait  lui-même;  il  a  su  proiiter  de  toutes  les  occasions  de  a-instmire;  il 
était,  comme  ?a  si  bien  dit  Laverdière,  un  "observateur  intelligent'' 
Mais  U  faut  snpposer,  avant  tout,  qu'il  avait  reçu  une  forte  éducation  de 
famille;  et  son  exemple  m'a  toujour^  laissé  une  haute  idée  de  Pînstmc* 
tlon  primaire  qui  se  donnait,  à  son  époque,  sinon  dans  toute  la  France^ 
du  moins  à  Brouage,  son  pays  natal. 


#    * 


Que  saviOT^nous  donc  de  Chain  plain,  avant  la  publication  de  i 
Œuvres  par  Ijaverdière?  Qu'il  avait  fondé  QuébE?c  en  1608»  et  que  de 
1608  À  1635  il  avait  réussi  à  faire  un  tout  petit  commencement  de  colo- 
nie au  Canada,  Bien  maigre  renseigneme^nt,  avouons-le,  et  qui  était 
loin  de  rendre  justice  à  la  mémoire  de  ce  grand  homme. 

Be  son  caractère  noble  et  élevé,  de  son  savoir,  de  ses  connaissances, 
de  aes  nombreux  et  intéressants  voyages,  de  son  talent  de  narrateur, 
nous  &a  pouTiouB  avoir  qu'une  idée  confuse  et  imparfaite.  Comme  Pa 
fi  bi<Q  dit  liaTGïdîère,  **  toute  la  vie  de  Champlain  est  dans  ses  Œuvres." 
Ki  nous  ne  les  connaissions  pas. .,  Nous  ne  pouvions  nous  faire  une 
juite  iéée  de  la  largeur  de  ses  vues»  de  l'étendue  de  ses  projets,  parce 
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qu'il  n'avait  pu  mettre  à  exécution  qu'une  petite  partie  du  plan  qu'il 
avait  conçu*  Ou  juge  d^un  arbre  par  ses  fruits,  et  d'un  homme  par  sas 
actions:  l'œuvre  que  Champlaia  avait  pu  réaliser  sur  les  bordé  du  Saint- 
lauréat,  toute  méritoire  qu'elle  était,  était  cependant  peu  de  chose. 

Maie  voilà  qu'en  1870  on  exhume  de  la  poussière  où  ils  dormeut 
d^uis  plus  de  deux  siècles  1^  quelques  rares^ — très  rares — exemplaire» 
de  BBB  récits  de  vojages,  les  précieux  volumes  de  ses  Œuvres;  ils  sont 
éditée  de  nouveau,  mis  à  la  portée  du  public  ;  et  noua  y  découvrous  l'en- 
semble de  ees  vues,  qui  sont  à  la  foie  superbes,  raisonnablt^s,  faoiles  à 
réali^r.  C'est  tout  un  nouveau  Champîaiu  qui  nous  apparaît  O  n'est 
plus  le  simple  fondateur  d'une  bourgade  sur  les  rives  du  Saint-Laurent, 
c'est  un  grand  esprit  colonisateur,  c'est  un  créateur  d'empire,  c'est  une 
inteîîigence  qui  est  d'au  moins  cent  ans  en  avant  de  celle  de  ses  con- 
temporains. 

Ce  que  veut  Charaplain,  c'est  la  création  d'une  nouvelle  France  eu 
Amérique;  et  il  ne  propose  pour  la  réalisation  de  son  plan  que  les 
moyens  les  pins  simples  et  les  plus  pratiques:  ce  qui  est  le  caractère 
du  génie.  Mais  il  lui  faut  lutter  contre  les  fausses  idé^  de  son  temps; 
il  a  les  mains  liées;  il  ne  peut  mettre  à  exécution  qu'une  toute  petite 
partie  de  ses  vastes  et  magnifiques  projets.  Qu'importe;  il  en  a  tout 
le  mérite.  Sa  figure  grandit,  à  nos  yeux,  en  proportion  des  obstacles 
qui]  rencontre;  et  nous  l'apprécions  non  plus  seulement  pour  ce  qu*il 
a  fait,  mais  en  proportion  de  ce  qu'il  voulait  faire,  et  que  la  maladresse 
et  souvent  le  mauvais  vouloir  de  ses  contemporains  Font  empêché  de 
réaliser. 

Ah,  si  l'on  avait  compris  la  politique  de  Champlain  ?  Que  de  guerres 
désastreuses  pour  la  France  dans  les  trois  derniers  quarts  du  dbt-septiême 
siècle  eussent  été  évitées  !  Et  quel  magnifique  et  solide  empire  colonial 
elle  eût  pu  établir  en  Amérique! 

Champlain,  étudié  et  considéré  dans  ses  Œuvres,  sera  désormais 
pour  nous  non  plus  seulement  le  fondateur  de  Québec,  mais  l'un  des 
meilleurs  et  des  plus  pratiques  esprits  colonisateurs  que  la  France  ait 
produite- 

II. 

Après  avoir  rendu  à  CMm plain  un  hommage  que  Je  crois  juste  et 
lïiérité,  ne  couvient^il  pas  d'apprécier  aussi  le  travail  du  savant,  doublé 
dVn  artiste,  qui  lui  a  érigé  un  si  beau  monument  par  la  publication  de 
ses  Œuvres? 

Il  ne  s'agit  pins  de  l'œuvre  matérielle  et  typographique;  nous  en 
âTons  déjà  parlé.     Mais  que  dire  du  travail  intellectuel  dont  Laverdière 
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On  conçoit  qu'avec  de  pareils  moyens  il  est  facile  de  tirer  des  conclusions 
comme  celle-ci  :  "  Cette  campagne  avait  été  entreprise  pour  des  motifs 
d'intérêt  particulier,  et  elle  touraa  au  grand  désavantage  de  la  religion 
et  de  celui  de  la  France." 

Ailleurs,  il  se  moque  agréablement  des  suppositions  du  même  auteur 
au  sujet  du  prénom  de  Cbamplain,  Samuel: 

**  De  ce  que  le  nom  de  Samuel^  donné  à  Champlain^  était,  paraîtril, 
inusité  alors  chez  les  catholiques,  et  en  honneur  ch^  les  protestants, 
l'auteur  de  VHtsioire  de  la  colonie  française  m  Oanuda  insinud  que 
Champlain  avait  bien  pu  naître  calviniste.  Il  y  avait,  ce  semble,  une 
insinuation  plus  naturelle  à  faire:  c^est  que,  dans  cette  hypothèse,  le  père 
«ft  la  mère  de  Champlain  avaient  dû  apostasier;  car  son  père  s'appelait 
'Antoine,  et  sa  mère  Marguerite,  deux  noma  tout  à  fait  catholiques;'* 

C'est  par  de  nombreuses  not«^  de  ce  genre  relatives  à  Champlain, 
et  une  foule  d'autres  destinées  à  éclaircir  des  points  obscurs  de  notre  his- 
toire^  que  Laverdière  a  enrichi  son  édition  ;  c'est  aussi  par  les  préfacetî 
ai  intéressantes  qu'il  a  ajoutées  à  celles  de  Tantenr^  Laverdière  a  mis 
d'abord  une  préface  générale  en  tête  de  sou  ouvrage;  il  a  aussi  une  pré- 
face spéciale  pour  cliaque  volume.  Ce  sont  de  véritables  petits  chefs- 
d'œuvre  d'exposition  historique;  et  il  faut  dire  la  même  chose  de  sa  notice 
biographique  de  Champlain:  elle  est  écrite  sans  apprêts,  avec  simplicité^ 
mais  d^une  manière  si  exaetfîj  qu'elle  sera  toujours  citée  eomme  un  mo- 
dèle de  biographie. 

On  le  voit,  s'il  faut  louer  sans  réserve  Pœuvre  matérielle  et  typo- 
graphique de  l'artiste  qui  dressa  un  si  beau  monument  à  la  mémoire  de 
Champlain,  le  travail  intellectuel  dont  il  enrichit  ce  monument  ne  mé- 
rite pas  moins  nos  éloges. 

m    *    * 

Artiste,  Laverdière  Tétait  vraiment  dans  teute  laceeption  du  mot: 
il  était  musicien,  chantait  admirablement^  et  pouvait  lire  n'importe  quelle 
partition;*  il  était  un  dessinateur  émérite;  il  était  très  entendu  en 
architecture:  ou  plutôt  que  n'était-il  pas,  et  que  ne  savait-H  pas? 

Nous  avons  rendu  hommage  à  Fartiste,  à  l'éditeur  âistîngué  des 
Œuvrer  de  Champlain*  Disons  mainteTiant  un  mot  de  ITiomme,  que  nous 
avons  si  bien  connu  et  appris  à  estimer.  Tl  est  resté  dans  notre  mé- 
moire comme  le  f^pe  de  Thomme  aimable,  franc  et  sans  dol,  incapable 
d*auruno  bassest^c,  bon  et,  serviable,  à  la  fois  doux  et  ferme,  persévérant 
dans  ses  résolut  lu  nii. 


*  CTe«t  à  Lawrdlêrcf  Que  ToD  doit  la  belle  édition  do  Gradual  &t  du  Veapéral 
totoaio,  imprimée  t  Québt^c  ehoz  Desbntota  en  3864  :  c€Ue«  des  Chants  Ut1iurgL<|ue!i, 
du  PàtoisKJen  noté,  de  la  l^emaice  SaJïite,  «te. 
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C'était  uue  nature  riche  et  facile,  extrêmement  bien  douée,  pleine 
de  talents  et  de  ressources,  et  qui  pouvait  rendre  des  services  inappré- 
ciables à  une  institution  eomme  le  séminaire  et  ruaiversité.  M,  Casauît^ 
qni  s'entendait  en  hommes,  n'avait  pas  manqué  de  se  rattacher  comme 
un  précieux  auxiliaire. 

Son  extérieur  n'avait  cependant  rien  de  brillant;  il  paraissait  même 
un  pen  gauche  et  lourd  dans  ses  allures.  Tout  en  étant  d'une  conver- 
sation facile,  dans  rintiinité,  il  n^était  nullement  doué  du  don  de  Télo- 
quence;  0  n'avait  rien  non  plua  de  bien  remarquable  comme  professeur. 
Sa  véritable  fonction,  c'est  celle  qu*on  lui  avait  confiée,  en  le  nommant 
tubliothéeaire  de  runiversité.  Il  était  là  vraiment  à  sa  place:  homme 
d'ordre  et  de  dassiliçation,  d'un  savoir  universel,  d'im  goût  sûr,  capable 
d'apprécier  toutes  choses  à  leur  juâte  valeur. 

C'était  un  heurt^ux  caractère^  toujours  de  bonne  humeur,  toujours 
prêt  à  rendre  service,  et  nWait  rien  de  cet  égoïsme  qui  dépare  souvent 
les  plus  belles  qualités  des  savants  et  des  émdits.  Plein  de  conuais- 
eânces,  il  était  d'un  accès  facile  k  tous  ceux  qui  venaient  le  consulter, 
il  les  éclairait,  les  soutenait,  les  encourageait  dans  leurs  travaux*  Il 
était  d"une  tranquillité  d'âme  admirable;  et  lorsque  je  pense  à  Laver- 
dière,  je  ne  puis  m'eni pêcher  de  me  rappeler  Vimpavidnm  ferient  ruinœ 
d'Horace  *. 

Ses  amusements^  c'était  sou  violon,  quand  le  mauvais  temps  le  rete- 
nait à  sa  chambre;  c^était  surtout  sa  ahaloupe,  dans  la  belle  saison*  Les 
mariniers  du  port  étaient  sûrs  de  le  voir  arriver  à  certaines  heures  de 
la  journée.  Il  tendait  ses  voiles,  détachait  son  embarcation,  et  filait 
nue  courge  du  côté  de  Maizerets,  ou  bien  vers  le  Chateau-Richer,  son 
pays  natai^  où  tout  le  monde  est  un  peu  navigateur.  Sa  chaloupe,  dit- 
on,  lui  jona  plusieurs  fois  de  inauvaie  tours^  maie  il  ne  s'^l  vantait  pas. 

Sa  grande  passion,  c'était  celle  de  l'histoire,  de  l'histoire  de  notre 
pajs,  surtout,  qui  l'occupait  sans  cesse,  qu'il  étudiait  et  cherchait  à  ap- 
profondir dans  les  plus  petits  détails;  et  lorsque  quelque  problème  se 
présentait  à  son  esprit,  il  ne  se  donnait  de  repos  qull  n'en  eût  trouvé 
k  solution. 

n  nous  semble  encore  le  voir  arriver,  un  matin,  au  presbytère  de 
Notre-Dame  de  Québec^*  armé  d'un  pie  et  d'une  pelle»  aifublé  d'une 
vieille  Bontane  aux  manchea  retroussées.  Il  venait  demander  au  curé 
Auelair  la  permission  de  travailler  un  peu  dans  le  petit  jardin  de  la  cure: 
"J^ai  Peâpoir,  dit-il,  d'y  trouver  Notre^Dame-de-Kecouvrance, — Bonne 
isbsnœ,  lui  répond  l'excellent  curé/'     La  question  de  déterminer  l'en- 
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Certes,  en  voilà  assez,  il  nous  semble,  pour  rendre  la  mémoire  de 
Laverdière  infiniment  chère  à  tous  ceux  qui  s^occupent  dTiistoire  cana- 
dienne, et  qui  savent  apprécier  les  sources  dont  il  leur  a  rendu  Taecès 
ai  facile.  N^était^il  pas  juste  de  lui  rendre  quelque  hommage?  et  ne 
ccmvient^il  pas  de  lui  garder  un  souvenir  reconnaisant  ? 


^Bcnoif  L,  19DS, 
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lL~Denx  families  rurales  de  la  rive  ma  du  Saini-Laureni : 
Les  débuts  de  la  compUcaiion  sociale  dans  un  milieu  cofiadien-français. 

Par  M,  LÉON  Géein. 


(Lu  le  26  mal  IBQB.) 

Dès  1886 j  Taiiteur  reeoeiUait  sur  place  lee  pmmiera  matériaux  de 
la  monographie  de  l'Habitant  de  Saint-Justin,  rive  nord  du  Saint- 
Laiireiit.  Publiéfl  d^abord  dani  la  revue  te  Science  Sociale,  de  Paria, 
ces  renseignements  furent^  en  1898,  reproduits  dans  la  collection  des 
Mémoires  de  la  Société  Eoyale  du  Canada,  en  plus  grand  détail,  et  aug- 
meûtéi  de  notée  sur  deux  paroisses  attenantes  à  SainUJustin. 

Sous  sa  forme  nouvelle,  cette  étude  avait  un  triple  intérêt:  elle 
présentait  la  description  méthodique  d'un  type  traditionnel  de  cultivateur 
canadien-français  obÉk^rvé  sur  la  terrasse,  c^est-à-dire  à  1  arrière  plan  de 
la  plaine  étroite  qui  borde  la  rive  nord  du  fleuve  j  elle  contenait  les  ébau- 
ches de  deux  variétés  du  même  type,  celle  de  PHabitant  de  Maskinongé^ 
ou  du  bord  même  du  Saint-Laurent^  et  celle  de  l'Habitant  de  Saint- 
DIdaee,  ou  de  la  montagne;  enfin,  elle  faisait  connaître  la  méthode  d'ob- 
lervation  social e  de  Frédéric  IjC  Play  et  d'Henri  de  Tourville,  qui  avait 
guidé  l*auteur  dans  ses  observations  et  ses  déductions,  et  dont,  même,  la 
nomenclature  se  trouvait  en  partie  reproduite  dans  les  cadres  de  l'ex- 
çosition. 

L'auteur  présente  aujourd'hui  deux  autres  types,  observés  cette  fois? 
dans  la  plaine  qui  forme  la  rive  sud  du  Saint-Laurent:  le  cultivateur 
de  Saint-Dominique  (comté  de  Bagot),  le  colon-émigmnt  de  l'Ânge- 
Gardien  (comté  de  Rouville).  Cette  étude,  comme  la  précédente,  lui 
paraît  avoir  un  intérêt  scientifique  multiple.  Elle  forme  une  nouvelle 
contribution  à  la  connaissance  de  l'Habitant  et  de  la  géographie  sociale 
du  Canada  français.  Elle  signale  par  rapport  au  type  primitif  de  no- 
tables variations,  principalement  de  deux  sortes:  il  y  a  le  type  que  le 
nouveau  régime  industriel  et  commercial  a  eu  Feffet  d'élever  dans  Pêchelle 
sociale,  et  d'autre  part,  te  type  que  ce  même  régime  a  eu  Peffet  d'insta- 
biliaer.  Pour  plus  de  rapidité  et  de  clarté,  on  n'indiquera  ici  que  les 
caractères  les  plus  saillante  de  chacun  de  ces  types,  par  comparaison  avec 
celui  ou  cefux  précédemment  décrits.  Enfin,  les  divisions  mêmes  de 
l*étiide  aeûusent  un  changement^  un  progrès,  peut-être^  dans  la  méthode 
d'obsenation  et  d*exposition,  en  ce  qu'il  rend  plus  facile,  plus  exact  et 
plus  rapide  le  travail  d'analyse,  de  comparaison  et  de  classification  des 
types  Boeiauï, 
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paitîculierB  payés;  et  à  l'estinction  de  cette  jouissance,  les  biens  iront 
exclnsiv^nent  aux  enfants  issus  du  mariage,  lesquels  "en  feront  le  par* 
tâge  par  paxts  égales'".  On  ne  voit  plus  ici  chez  le  père  de  famille  la 
préoccupation  absorbante  de  maintenir  le  domaine  intact  entre  les  mains 
de  quelqu'un  de  ses  descendants  et  de  favoriser  la  création  de  nouveaux 
domaines  agricoles,  non  plus  que  îe  même  parti  pris  d'avantager  dan» 
ee  but  un  fils  au  détriment  des  autres,  ou  d'une  manière  générale,  lea 
garçons  an  détriment  des  filles. 

Les  rapports  établis  entre  les  divers  membres  de  la  famille  de  Sainte 
Dominiquej  et  qui  assurent,  en  même  temps  que  sa  subsistance  matérielle, 
son  bien-être  moral,  c'est-à-dire  la  paix  an  foyer,  ne  diffèrent  pas  trèa 
sensiblement  de  ceux  observés  entre  1^  membres  de  la  famille  de  Saint- 
Justin.    Mais  toutes  les  différences  qui  ont  été  relevées  sont  dans  le  sens 
d'une  plus  grande  distension  de  ces  rapporta,  d'une  plus  grande  indé- 
pendance des  membres  du  groupe  les  una  via-à-vis  des  autres.    Dans  les 
deux  cas  nous  voyons  que  la  mère  Jouit  dans  la  famille  d'une  autorité 
presque  égale  à  celle  du  père,  et  que,  d^autre  part^  les  enfants  jouissent 
Tîs-à-?ie  de  leurs  parents  d*un  certain  laisser-aller,  double  particularité 
assez  remarquable  quand  on  la  rapproche  du  tableau  que  nous  font  les 
écrivains  de  la  famille  paysanne  dans  les  provinces  de  la  France  d'où 
sont  venus  nos  ancêtres*    Nous  avons  vu  que  ces  différences  d'organisa- 
tion entre  la  famille  du  paysan  français  et  œlle  de  FHabitant  canadien 
s'expliquent  assez  bien  par  les  conditions  d'existence  mêmes  dans  les- 
quelles ce  dernier  s'est  trouvé  placé  depuis  son  installation  en  Amérique: 
abondance  du  sol  disponible,  proximité  d^immenseg  étendues  inoccupées, 
qui  ont  fourni  à  l'origine  la  matière  première  de  deux  grandes  industries 
dfi  simple  récolte,  la  traite  des  fourrures,  puis  Tabatage  et  le  flottage 
dn  bois;  industries  primitives,  exercées  à  de  grandes  distances  des  éta- 
blissements agricoles j  qui  ont  tenu  les  chefs  de  famille,  durant  de  lonjrues 
périodes,  éloigués  de  leurs  foyers^  laissant  la  mère  de  famille  chargée  de 
la  direction,  non  seulement  du  ménage,  mais  aussi  de  la  ferme.     lift 
mère  a  vu  dès  lors  son  influence  grandir.    De  même  ces  industries,  et 
plus  tard  le  développement  dt«  centres  de  commerce  et  de  fabrication,  la 
construction  de  chemine  de  fer»  ont  ouvert  â  la  ]<?uneese  de  nouveaux 
débouchés  et  occasionné  dans  les  campagnes  une  rareté  de  main-d'œuvre 
favorable  à  Tindépendance  des  enfants. 

Mais  cette  émancipation  de  la  femme  et  des  enfants  est  encore  plus 
en  évidence  dans  la  famille  de  Saint-Dominique  que  dans  celle  de  Saint- 
Justin.  Par  exemple,  h  Saint-^Tustin,  la  femme  coopérait  bien  avc^  son 
mari  à  la  confection  du  testament;  dans  le  cas  de  survivance  lors  de  la 
dissolution  de  la  communauté  par  la  mort  de  son  conjoint,  elle  strait 
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0n  poBBession  de  k  moitié  dos  blem  aceuinuiés  pendant  le  mariage  par 
le  travail  des  époux,  et  obtenait  la  jouissance  yiagère  (ou  durant  viduité) 
de  la  part  laissée  par  son  mari,  A  Sain t^D<>mini que,  le  chef  de  famille 
fait  seul  son  testament,  mais  il  institue  sa  veuve  sa  légataire  universeUe, 
exécutriee  testamentaire  et  administratrice,  "  Je  nomme  madite  épouse 
mon  exécutrice  testamentaire  et  ^administratrice  des  biens  de  ma  suc- 
cession, et  comme  telle  elie  exercera  cette  charge  la  durée  de  sa  jouis- 
aance;  sans  être  tenue  de  faire  inventaire,  elle  pourra  vendre,  échanger, 
transporter  ou  autrement?  disposer  de  mes  capitaux  et  bien^  meubles  et 
immeubles  pour  le  prix  et  suivant  les  conditions  qu'elle  jugera  avanta- 
getises^  de  gré  à  gré,  sans  aucune  formalité  de  justice^  et  sans  le  consen- 
tement ni  ^intervention  de  mes  héfi  tiers  et  légataires,  et  elle  pou  ira  faire 
ces  dispositions  chaque  fois  qu'elle  le  jugera  avantageux  à  ma  succes- 
aion*" 

Il  semble  bien  que  la  personnalilé  de  k  mère  de  famille  s'affirme 
davantage  sous  ce  régime.  A  Saint-Justin,  la  femme,  à  titre  d'associée, 
coopérait  avec  son  mari  à  la  confection  du  testament,  et  dans  le  cas  de 
prédéeès  de  celui-ci,  devenait  Passociée  de  son  fils  héritier.  A  Saint- 
Dominique,  la  mère  de  famille,  à  titre  de  légataire  universelle,  d'exé- 
cutrice et  d'administratrice  absolue,  à  la  mort  du  père  de  famille  rem- 
place celui-ci  et  exerce  tons  ses  droits.  De  même  il  m- a  paru  que  dans 
la  famille  de  Sarnt-Dom inique,  les  enfants,  les  garçons  surtout,  se  mon- 
traient plus  impatients  de  toute  contrainte,  plus  jaloux  de  leur  indé- 
pendance. 

En  ee  qui  regarde  l'éducation  des  enfants,  la  famille  de  Saint- 
Dominique  présente  par  rapport  à  celle  de  Saint-Justin  des  divergences 
intéresfiantjes.  Nous  avons  vu  que  dans  la  famille  traditionnelle  de 
Saint-Juatin,  et  notamment  chez  celle  que  nous  avons  prise  comme  ex- 
emplaire, réducation  des  ^fanta  n'existe  guère  comme  fonction  distincte. 
Elle  consiste  dans  une  grande  m^ure  à  inculquer  à  l'enfant  par  l'exemple 
on  la  parole,  dans  la  pratique  quotidienne,  tme  certaine  routine  fort 
simple.  U école,  même  la  petite  école,  tenait  beaucoup  moins  de  place 
dans  ce  système  d'éducation  que  la  vie  en  famille,  le  travail  de  la  ferme 
et  la  parole  du  curé.  A  Saint-Dominique,  on  observe  déjà  plus  de  com- 
plication. C'est  ainsi  qu^ Antoine  C«,  bien  que  lui-même  cultivateur  de 
progrès,  n'hésite  pas  à  se  priver  quelque  temps,  dans  le  cours  de  Fêté, 
des  services  de  son  Jeune  fils  Orner,  poor  Renvoyer  faire  un  stage  chez 
nn  apiculte\ir  de  la  banlieue  de  Saint-Hyacinthe.  C'est  ainsi  qu'il  met 
ses  enfants,  et  entrr*  autres  son  plus  jeune  fils  Hector,  à  même  de  faire 
un  cours  d'études  cla^ssiqnes, 

n  eet  întéresBMit  de  constater  que  dans  la  même  mesure  où  l'atelier 
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iiLH,adaïiUïj  pluii  favoiubleB  a  la  culture  que  la  région  montagneuse  du 
nord. 

I  Baint-Daaiijiique,  aur  k  cours  mitoyen  et  sur  la  rive  sud  du  Saint- 

Laurent,  à  34  milles  à  Test  de  Mont  ruai   (exact4?jneivt.  45°  34'  lat  N„ 
par  *2°  50'  30^  long.  0,  de  Greenwich),  esst  situé  dans  la  valiée,  et  même 

t  dajn  la  partie  de  la  vallée  où  elle  atteiut  sa  plus  grande  largeur,  et  où 
parallèlement  les  argiles  et  les  terr^  franches  act|uièrent  le  plus  d'ejcten- 
motL    On  observera,  d'un  autre  coté,  que  Saint-Dominique  n'est  pas  au 

l  cœur  de  cetta  mne  de  la  vallée  qui  est  le  mieux  partagée  au  point  de  vue 
de  la  nature  du  sol,  la  zone  argileuaej  mais  sur  sa  bordure  extérieure,  et 
à  cheval  sur  la  zone  sablonneu&e  moins  fertile,*     Sa  situation  à  cet  ét^^ard 

'  est  intermédiaire  entre  celle  de  paroisses  aitute  complètement  dans  la 
2oiie  axgileuse  et  connues  pour  la  fertilité  de  leur  sol,  comme  Saint- 

.  SimoQ  et  Saint-Hugues^  efc  celle  d'endroits  compris  dans  la  s&one  eablon- 
neuse  et  à  boI  pauvre,  conmie  certaines  partie  de  Saint^Liboire,  La 
terre  de  C,  à  proximité  du  village  de  Saintr^Dominique,  sur  un  exhaussa*- 
ment  de  la  vallée,  se  compose  d'un  sol  de  consistance  moyenne,  suffisam- 
ment  profond  et  calcaire,  mais  où  déjà  l'assise  rocheuse  affleure  sur  cer- 
tains pointe  formant  des  bassins  d'un  drainage  difficile.  Au  point  de 
vue  de  la  nature  du  sol^  les  conditions  de  la  région  de  Saint-Dominique^ 
ne  diffèrent  pas  très  sensiblement  de  celleg  présentées  par  la  région  do 
Saint-Justin,*  sur  la  rive  nord,  si  ce  n^eet  par  le  développement  beaucoup 
plus  marqué,  sur  la  rive  sud,  du  paya  de  plaine  à  sol  argileux  et  fertile, 
n  importe  également  de  noter  que  la  zone  montagnmtse  qui  ferme  la 
vallée  à  quelque  distance  an  sud  de  Saint-Dominique  est^  en  règle  géné- 
rale, mieux  partiagée  an  point  de  rue  de  k  natxire  du  sol  que  la  zone 
infintagncnae  laurcntienne  sieie  imm^iatement  au  nord  de  Saint-Justin. 
Mais  c^est  surtout  en  ce  qui  regarde  les  moyens  de  transport  que  la 
région  de  la  rive  sud,  oi\  est  située  Saint^Domînîque,  est  mieux  partagée 
que  la  région  de  la  rive  nord,  où  est  située  Saint-Justin,  T^e  pays  plat 
qui^  sur  la  rive  nord,  à  la  hauteur  de  Saint-Justin,  n'a  que  15  milles  de 
largeur,  atteint  50  mill^  de  largeur  sur  la  rive  sud,  à  la  hauteur  de  Saint- 
Bominique.  Cette  confîgiiratrion  plane  du  sol  est  par  elle-même,  on  le 
conçoit  facilênient.  une  condition  fa%*nrâble  au  développement  des  trans- 
porls,  Il  f*st  vrai  *|ifa  Poriprine  lo  pays  plat,  tout  comme  le  pays  monta- 
giieQX,  était  hérissé  de  forets  épaisses  ;  mais  à  travers  ces  forêts  coulaient 
plnsienrs  rivièro*i  importantes,  qui,  navij^ables§  en  été,  présentaient  en 
hiver  sur  leur  snrfajce  glacée  une  voie  naturelle  largement  ouverte.    Ijb 


*  SaÎTit'Domlnicitie    eat    Indiqué   sur   îft   carte    par   la   lettre 
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C.j  son  domaine  comprend  quarante  arj>ents  de  diverse  eeeeBeeô  fores- 
tières, et  notamment  une  belle  érabliêre;  mais  en  cultivateur  prévoyant, 
à  l'affût  de  tous  les  progr^^^  il  a  déjà,  en  1887,  enmnienré  à  utiliser  chez 
lui  comme  coml^uj&tible  la  tiourbe  qu'il  extrait  tout  en  écobuant  sa  terre 
de  la  Savane. 

Le  Travail,— t'e  ^i  vient  d'être  dit  permet  de  se  rendre  etmipte 
que  les  travaux  désîgué^,  en  science  soc:îale.  sous  le  nom  de  simple  récolte 
tiennent  assez  peu  de  pJace  à  8aint-l>i>ni inique.  Il  en  ^t  de  mêtue  des 
industriee  domestiques  que,  à  Saint-»Tu8tin,  nous  Tavons  vu  naguère,  les 
hommes  aussi  bien  que  les  femmes  pratiquaient  en  grand  nombre  accos- 
^iremend  à  la  culture,  La*  femmes  dam  notre  famille  type  de  Saint- 
Dominique  ne  filent  ni  ne  tissent;  elles  font  de  la  couture,  mais  en  utili- 
sant des  matériaux  achetés  au  dehon^,  et  en  a'inspirant  de  cahiers  de 
modems  obtenus  k  la  ville.  Quant  aujt  homm^,  il  se  trouve  fort  peu  de 
leurs  outils  qui  soient  de  fabrication  domestique;  la  plupart  ont  été 
adietés  de  maison^  faisant  une  spécialité  de  la  confection  d'instruments 
aratoires, 

A  peu  de  distance  du  village  de  Saint- Domini  que  et  tout  à  côté  de 
la  ferme  de  C,  sur  la  crête  du  plataiu  et  le  long  de  la  pente  tortueuse 
qui  conduit  à  la  plaine,  il  a  surgi  un  hameau  de  carriers  et  de  chaufour- 
niers, il  s'est  développé  une  double  industrie  d'extraction  qui  a  son  dé- 
bouché à  la  ville  voisine. 

Enfin j  dans  toute  cette  partie  du  pays^  on  observe,  et  on  observait 
€ès  1887,  date  de  mes  premières  observations,  un  commencement  de 
spécialisation  agricole,  A  ce  moment  C,  s'appliquait  surtout  à  la  pro- 
duction du  lait.  Il  nourrissait  de  vingt  à  vingt^ctnq  vacher,  dont  il 
portait  le  lait  à  une  fromagerie  établie  dans  le  village  même  de  Saint* 
Dominique.  La  fabricaiion  du  fromage  ne  livrant  comme  déchet  qu'un 
sérum  ou  petit-lait  impropre  à  l'alimentation  d^  veaux,  C.  ne  prati- 
quait pas  rélevage,  A  Vtgù  de  quelques  jours,  ou  au  plus  de  quelques 
semaines,  les  veaux  étaient  abattus,  écorchés  et  lea  peaux  portées  à  la 
tannerie.  Mais  ce  petit-lait  de  fromagerie^  additionné  de  grains  moulus 
ou  de  farine  grossière,  est  utilisable  dans  l'engraissoment  des  ix>rcs. 
Aussi  C-  engraissait -il  chaque  année,  tant  pour  la  consonnnation  domes- 
tique que  pour  la  vente,  nombre  de  cochons. 

Accessoirement  à  cette  double  spécialité,  production  de  lait  pour  la 
fromagerie  et  engraissement  de  porcs,  C.  s'adonnait  sur  une  échelle  plus 
petite  à  l'élevage  des  chevaux;  il  g'en  brouvâit  sept  dana  son  écurie. 
Dana  ce  but^  de  concert  avec  mn  fila  et  voisin  Amédée,  il  avait  fait  Tachât 
d'un  étalon  clyde  de  race  pure.  T^  poulailler  et  le  jardin  potager  ne 
livraient  de  pro*!''*^**'         w*^*"  ^^  besoins  de  la  famille;  le  verger  com- 
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prenait  un  peu  plue  de  cinquante  pommiers,  mais  qtii  ne  donnaient  pas 
sûoore  de  fruits*  EnM  l^installation  d'un  petit  rucher  ne  datait  que  de 
cette  année-là.  Quant  à  la  culture  du  sol,  elle  se  faisait  entîèrem<Mit  en 
vue  de  Talimentation  du  troupeau. 

Cette  spécialisation  du  travail  de  la  ferme,  bien  qu^elle  ne  fût  pas 
poussée  très  loin  encore,  avait  pour  corollaire^  on  le  conçoit,  le  développe- 
ment de  son  aapect  oommercialj  et  aussi,  comme  nous  le  verrous,  un 
progrès  notable  dans  les  méthodes  d'exploitation.  Nous  avons  vu  que^ 
à  Saint-Justin,  en  1886,  le  cultivateur  s* appliquait  à  produire  direct 
ment  tout  ce  qu'il  utilisait  ou  consommait  A  Saint-Dominique,  Fannée 
suivante,  }e  constatais  que  l^achat  et  la  vente  tenaient  une  plus  large 
place  dana  les  opérationg  du  cultivateur.  îfous  savons  déjà  que  C.  n'éle- 
vait pas  de  géniasea,  maia,  au  contraire,  achetait  des  vaches,  ou  en  ven- 
dait, suivant  les  néoessités  du  moment.  Il  se  procurait  aussi  par  voie 
d'achat  des  porcs  pour  ^engraissement^  quand  les  truiea  de  sa  porcherie 
n'avaient  pas  eu  des  portées  asses  nombreuses.  Il  achetait  mçme,  et 
parfois  en  assez  grande  quantité  (4,000  livres  à  la  fois),  les  farines 
grosiûèree,  ou  les  grains  moulus,  requis  pour  leur  engraissement  De 
même  aussi,  à  Foccasion,  il  achetait  des  chevaux  au  dehors,  ou  en  ven- 
dait de  ceux  de  son  écurie,  et  moyennant  une  taxe  en  argent  louait  les 
sennes  de  son  reproducteur  clyde.  Il  ne  se  bornait  pas  à  utiliser  les 
fumieTB  de  ses  étables,  mais  achetait,  au  prix  de  50e  la  tomberée,  tout  ce 
^u*îl  eu  pouvait  obtenir  des  artisans  du  village.  En  vue  de  rensemonoe- 
ment  de  ses  prairies,  il  récoltait  lui-même  sa  graine  de  mil  (fléole),  mais 
d'autre  part,  il  se  procurait  chez  les  grainetiers  de  la  ville,  les  graines 
d'autres  plante!*  fourragères,  d'un  usage  moins  général,  comme*  le  pâturin 
d'eau,  les  agrostides,  les  fétuques,  ainsi  que  celles  des  divers  trèfles. 

Encore  assez  peu  sensible  dans  l'exploitation  proprement  dite  des 
Taches,  et  même  des  chevaux,  le  progrès  des  méthodes  était  déjà^  en 
lS87j  manif^te  dans  les  opérations  eultii raies.  Par  exemple,  C.  avait 
Idrainé  une  grande  étendue  de  sa  terre  au  moyen  de  fossés  sou  terrains, 
jNon  seulement  avait-il  des  prairies  de  trèfle  et  de  diverses  graminées^ 
non  seulement  prenait- il  des  mesures  spéciales  pour  extirper  de  ses 
prairies  les  mauvaises  herbes,  et  notamment  la  marguerite,  mais  il  avait 
tlussi  à  établir  chez  lui  des  luzemières^  ce  qui  lui  permettait  de  donner 
à  ses  vadies  au  pâturage,  ainsi  qu'à  ses  chevaux,  un  supplément  de  nour- 
riture verte  dès  la  fin  de  mai  ou  le  commencement  de  juin,  La  tuxems 
repoussait  assez  vite  pour  permettre  au  moins  trois  coupes  durant  la 
saison. 

C,  avait  adopté  plusieurs  autres  pratiques  de  la  culture  avancée,  et 
grfice  à  ces  pratiquer,  grâce  aussi  à  l'utilisation  d'înatruments  aratoires 
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quiiij  jardinier  de  la  banlieue  de  Saint-Hyacinihc%  lui  vend  des  ruclioe, 
dont  Lamoureux,  cultivateur^  lui  fournit  les  essaima  et^  qu'il  s'engage  à 
garder  pour  lui^  le  premier  été  et  le  premier  hiver.  Gévry^  le  boulanger, 
Cbampigny,  Beauregard,  cûtivateurSj  etc*,  sont  aussi  en  relatriona  d'af- 
faires les  plus  diverses  avec  le  propriétain^  de  la  fenne. 

Cette  tendance  à  la  spécialisation^  ce  caractère  commercial  de  la 
cnlturCj  qui  se  manifestent  ici  timidement  encore,  s'observent  soufi  di- 
verses formes  dans  toute  Téteûdue  de  cette  large  plaine  de  la  rive  sud  du 
Saint-Laurentj  que  baignent  1^  rivières  Richelieu  et  Yamaska,  Dan.« 
un  certain  rayon  de  Montréal,  c'est  la  culture  potagère,  c'est  Tarbori- 
culture  fruitière,  c'est  la  production  du  lait  pour  la  vente,  A  Tairiere 
plan,  c^est  la  culture  du  foin  pour  1  alimentation  des  marchés  de  la  grande 
villa  Puis,  au  delà  de  cette  zone  où  la  culture  ee  fait  en  vue  de  la  four- 
niture des  marchfe  urbains,  nous  Toyona  apparaître  la  production  du 
bomBge  et  du  beurre  en  petit<^  fabiriques  coopératives  et  en  vue  de  l'ex- 
portation. C'est  à  Saint-Hyacinthe,  à  proximité  de  Sainb-Dominique, 
que  sa  fondait  il  j  a  vingt-six  ans  la  société  d^induitrie  laitière  de  la 
province  d^  Québec,  et  c'est  là  ausai  que  s'eât  eentraiisée  toute  Faetivité 
de  la  population  de  la  province  à  cet  égard, 

La  Propriété.— En  1887,  C.  était  propriétaire,  à  proximité  du  village 
de  Saint-Dominique  d'une  terre  de  30  arpente  de  longueur,  par  7  arpents 
de  largeur,  soit  210  arpents  de  superficie,  pourvue  de  nombreux  bâti- 
ments de  ferme:  grange-étable,  écurie,  porcheriCj  hangar  à  grains,  remise 
à  bois,  maison  d*habitation,  avant  pour  dépendaneea,  une  remise,  une 
grange,  une  porcherie,  un  poulailler:  le  tout  rVune  valeur  d'à  peu  près 
huit  mille  dollars.  En  vue  de  Fexploitation  de  ce  domaine,  C.  avait  en 
permanence  de  20  à  25  bêtes  à  oomes,  7  chevaux,  et  engraiaeait  chaque 
année  de  20  à  35  porcs.  Son  matériel  de  ferme,  charrues,  herses,  rouîtmu, 
semoir,  f aucheuse^  houe  à  cheval,  râteau  à  cheval,  voitures  d^hiver  et  d'été, 
batteuse  mécanique,  était  très  complet,  et  avec  le  troupeau  devait  avoir 
une  valeur  d'au  moins  deux  mille  dollarB.  En  outre,  C.  exploitait  acc^- 
éoirement,  à  la  Savane,  à  quatre  milles  du  domaine  principal,  une  terre 
de  1^0  arpents,  d'une  valeur  approximative  de  deux  mille  cinq  cents 
doUars. 

En  somme  la  situation  financière  de  la  famille  C.  m'a  paru  compa- 
rable à  celle  des  familles  les  plus  aieées  do  Saint-Justin,  avec  cette  diffé- 
rence qu'à  Saint-Dominique  la  propriété  foncière  tenait  dan^  Péconomi^ 
familiale  relativement  moins  de  place,  et  la  richesse  mobilière  propor- 
tionnellement plus  dtf  place  qu'à  Saint-Justin.  Au  reste,  déjà  nous 
avons  constaté,  en  faisant  Panalyse  dee  fonetiom  du  groupement  famille 
à  Sain  t-Bom inique,  qu^on  y  fait  moins  qu'à  Saint-Justin  reposer  la  pros- 
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périté  de  Tindividu  sur  la  constitution  et  la  transmission  intégrale  d'un 
domaine  agricole. 

A  Saint-Dominique  comme  à  Saint-Justin,  on  relève  les  vestiges  d'un 
ancien  régime  de  grande  propriété,  mais  sans  ce  qui  en  est  le  complément 
naturel,  c'est-à-dire  la  grande  exploitation  du  sol.  Etabli  par  Richelieu 
ot  Louis  XIV,  dès  les  débuts  de  la  colonisation  de  la  Nouvelle-France, 
dans  Teepoir  de  hâter  le  peuplement  du  pays,  en  même  temps  que  dans 
le  but  de  faire  vivre  des  communautés  religieuses  et  toute  une  gentil- 
honamerie  de  robe  ou  d'épée,  ce  régime  fut  maintenu  artificiellement  par 
les  pouvoirs  publics  durant  toute  la  période  coloniale  française  et  quatre- 
vingt-dix  ans  de  la  période  de  l'occupation  anglaise.  En  1854,  depuis 
longtemps  battu  en  brèche  par  les  progrès  de  l'industrie  et  du  commerce, 
auxquels  il  est  une  entrave,  ainsi  que  par  les  nouvelles  conceptions  de 
l'ordre  social  qui  ont  cours  au  sein  de  certaines  classes  de  la  population, 
ce  régime  artificiel  de  grande  propriété  est  aboli  par  la  législature.  Le 
moulin  banal  et  autres  privilèges  des  seigneurs  sont  supprimés;  le 
gouvernement  rachète  à  ceux-ci  leurs  droits  de  lods  et  ventes  et  en  dé- 
cliarge  les  habitants;  enfin,  ceux-ci  sont  autorisés  à  se  libérer  des 
droits  de  cens  et  rentes,  moyennant  le  versement  au  seigneur,  une  fois 
pour  toutes,  du  capital  représenté  par  ces  droits  annuels.  Or  un  fait 
assez  significatif  et  qui  atteste  bien  la  formation  communautaire  du  type, 
c'est  (jue,  à  Saint-Dominique  comme  à  Saint-Justin,  très  peu  de  familles 
se  sont  prévalues  de  cette  disposition  de  la  loi  et  se  sont  libérées  de  l'obli- 
gation de  payer  les  droits  de  cens  éi  rentes  aux  concessionnaires  de  sei- 
gneuries. Même  C,  homme  d'initiative  pourtant,  ne  s'est  pas  libéré  de 
cette  obligation,  qui  d'ailleurs  se  réduit  au  versement  de  quelques  dollars 
par  année. 

On  le  voit,  le  groupement  supérieur  de  la  vie  publique,  le  pouvoir 
central,  sous  l'empire  de  faits  et  d'idées  auxquels  la  famille  rurale  était 
restée  dans  une  grande  mesure  étrangère,  a  fait  plus  que  sa  part  pour  la 
suppression  d'une  institution  surannée  et  encombrante  de  la  vie  privée; 
tandis  que  la  faniilU^  rurale,  entravée  par  sa  fonnation  communautaire, 
a  laissé  subsister  les  dernières  traces  de  ce  régime  sous  forme  de  rede- 
vances seigneuriales,  d'ailleurs  minimes.  Lors  de  mon  séjour  à  Saint- 
Dominique  k^  cens  et  rentes  étaient  payés  à  une  famille  de  rentiers  et 
de  banquiei*s  de  Saint-lTyacinthe,  détentrice  de  la  seigneurie. 

4)  Mode  d'Existence. — l^e  régime  alimentaire  du  cultivateur  de 
Saint-Dominique  rappelle  k  beaucoup  d'égards  celui  de  l'Habitant  de 
Saint-Justin  :  il  est  substantiel,  sans  être  délicat.  S'il  s'est  opéré  quelque 
progrès  à  cet  égard,  il  s'annonce  par  les  susceptibilités  que  l'on  manifeste 
BUT  ce  chapitre  plutôt  que  par  des  réformes  accomplies. 
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Mais  relativement  a  Fhabitation^  il  y  a  lieu  de  releirer  une  particu- 
larité a86€£  frappante.  Tandis  que  V"y  avtM?  sa  femme  et  b^  enfante, 
ainsi  que  sou  beau-p^iT  et  Ba  bclle-inèrej  ix^eupe  une  de^  maison.^  iFliabi- 
iation  de  la  ferme,  ëon  vieux  père»  muiané,  oct^tipe  avec  &a  seconde  femme, 
partie  d'une  deuxième  maison  d^habitation,  dont  l'autre  oompartiment 
^eët  occupé  par  la  famille  d'Aniédée  Cl,  fila  de  C,  sujet  de  la  présente 
inonographiej  par  un  premier  mariage^  et  aujourd'hui  établi  à  son  compte. 
i)n  conçoit  fort  bien  qu'Antoine  C.  garde  chez  lui  son  beau-père^  vieil- 
lard parai}' tiqne,  et  sa  belle-mère,  en  enfance,  que  leur  fille  Mme  C.  est 
mieux  que  tout  autre  en  état  de  soigner.  Mais  qu'An toîiie  C,  tout  en 
reatant  en  très  bons  termes  avec  mn  vieux  père  et  la  seconde  femme  de 
celui-ci»  leur  fasse  une  installation  dietinete,  à  la  fois  de  la  siej^ne  et  de 
celle  de  son  fils  Amêdée,  il  semble  bien  que  ce  soit  là  k  manifestation 
d'une  teodanee  vers  le  particularisme  encore  asge?.  peu  commune  dans 
noe  campagnes. 

En  ce  qui  regarde  le  vêtement,  il  y  a  lieu  de  noter  du  nouveau  :  le 
remplacement  dt^  étoffes  et  confei-tions  domestiques  par  les  tissus  et 
confections  du  commerce.  C'est  que,  en  effet,  une  telle  modificJition  est 
susceptible  de  Ê'o]3ért*r  beaucoup  plus  facilement  et  rapidement  q«e  celle 
du  régime  alimentaire.  Pour  changer  la  manière  de  s'habilîer  de  tout  un 
groupe  de  population,  il  suffit  que,  par  Tintermédiaire  des  transporta,  elle 
ait  accès  à  la  ville,  au  commerce,  aux  patrtms  de  modes;  ponr  améliorer 
son  régime  alimentaire  ou  son  mode  de  préparation  des  aliments,  il  lui 
faut  avoir  acquis,  en  même  temps  que  la  conception  d*un  état  social  su- 
périeur, un  peu  de  la  Bciuuce  et  de  !«  pratique  de  Teconomic  domestique. 

Dans  Tcnsemble,  l'état  de  santé  des  membre*?  de  la  famille  de  Saint- 
Dominique,  comme  celui  des  membres  de  la  famille  de  Saint-^Tustin^  sans 
être  très  mauvais,  n'est  pas  aussi  bon  qu^on  pourrait  s*y  attendre  dans  les 
conditions  favorables  de  la  vie  au  grand  air.  Ce  défaut  paraît  devoir 
s'accentuer  avec  le  temps.  Antoine  C,  chef  actuel  de  îa  famille,  est 
moins  robuate,  moins  résistant  que  son  père;  et  les  enfants  qu'il  a  eus  de 
son  second  mariage  sont,  en  général,  moîn^i  i-obustes  que  ^ux  qu'il  avait 
eus  du  premier.  Au  fur  et  k  mcf^ure  de  la  €f>m plication  de  la  vie  sociale, 
il  semble  qu*il  soit  plus  difficile  pour  un  groupe  de  population  de  se  main- 
tenir en  bonne  aanté,  si  ce  n'est  par  une  olmervance  plus  ligoureuse  et 
plïiÊ  constante  deg  prescriptions  de  Tliygiène. 

5)  Phases  d'Existence,— Nombre  des  caractères  du  groupement  à 
l*étudo  sont  dWigine  récente.  Aiu'^i,  dès  le  début,  nous  avons  relevé  nu 
corn  me  née  ment  de  .*épa  ration  entre  les  deux  compartiments  de  ce  groupe- 
meut  miscte,  à  la  fois  famille  et  atelier  de  travail.  Nous  avons  constaté 
Ctt&uite  que  le  chef  de  la  famille  de  Saint-Dominique,  dans  Téducation  et 
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l'établisëement  de  ses  liants,  suivait  une  ligne  de  conduite  diffémnie  de 
celle  suivie  par  la  famille  de  SainWuetia;  mais  si  nous  étiona  remoaté^ 
à  quelques  aimées  en  arrière,  nous  aurions  retrouvé  ce  même  père  de 
famille  de  Saint-Dominique  appliquant  à  l'établissement  de  eee  enfants 
du  premier  lit,  et  même  de  Tamé  du  secondj  une  pratique  rappelant  celle 
en  vogue  chez  îe  type  traditionnel  de  la  rive  nord  du  Saint-Laurent. 
C'est  ainsi  que  Amédée,  seul  fils  issu  dn  premier  mariage,  tient  de  son 
père  une  partie  de  la  terre  qu'il  exploite  encore  actuellement  II  est  vrai 
qu'il  a  dû  en  conséquence  de  ce  transfert  verser  au  père  une  certaine 
somme;  et  notontî  ici  en  passant  que  cette  pratique  de  régler  pax  voie 
d^aehat  et  de  vente  la  grosse  question  de  réMblissement  des  enfanta  s'ob- 
serve assez  fréquemment  dans  la  région.  De  même  Joseph,  aîné  des 
enfants  du  second  tit,  doit  i^eeevoîr  en  récompense  de  ses  8er%*ic<.^  le^  120 
arpents  de  la  Savane*  Mais  nous  avons  vu,  d'autre  part,  que  pour  tous 
les  autres  enfants  issus  du  second  lit  !e  père  établit  un  régime  de  partage 
égalitûire,  qui  n'a  pour  correctif  que  rarbitraire  de  sa  veuve. 

Au  chapitre  des  Moyens  d'existence,  nous  avons  noté  le  développe* 
menfcj  à  une  époque  assez  récente,  de  grands  moyens  de  transport  par 
terre  et  par  eau,  la  disparition  graduelle  des  productions  spontanées  et 
des  industries  domestiques,  enfin  les  débuts  de  la  spécialisation  du  travail 
de  ferme.  Parmi  les  progrès  réalisés  dans  lea  méthodes  de  culture,  il 
A- y  en  avait  aucun,  noue  Favons  constaté,  qui  fût  de  daté  très  ancienne, 
en  1887,  année  de  mon  premier  séjour  à  la  ferme,  et  la  plupart  n'étaient 
adoptés  que  de  la  veilleu  II  s'agit  donc  bien  d'une  époque  de  transitiotir 
d'une  ère  de  transformation,  suivant  de  près  l'établissement  et  Fextenâîon 
de  grands  moyens  de  transport  par  terre  et  par  eau^  et  Pavènement  d'un 
nouveau  type  de  groupement  social:  le  grand  atelier  industriel  et  oom- 
merciai. 

C.  a  tiré  parti  dans  une  plus  grande  mesure  que  beaucoup  de  s^ 
voisins  des  conditions  favorables  créées  par  le  nouveau  régime:  c'est 
Feiïet  de  la  valeur  personnelle  de  G,  ;  mais  il  ne  faut  pas  perdre  de  vue 
une  circonstance  heureuse  de  sa  jeunesse,  qui  a  donné  l'éveil  à  ses  facultés 
latente.  Ses  parents  ne  le  destinaient  pas  à  la  culture:  Us  l'avaient  en- 
voyé au  collège  y  faire  un  cours  d'études  classlqueSj  et  c'est  le  mauvais 
état  de  sa  santé  qui  le  força  à  quitrter  le  collège  pour  se  remettre  à  la 
culture.  Il  voulut  compenser  par  plus  de  connaissances  théoriques  et 
d'intelligence  ce  qu'il  lui  manquait  de  vigutmr  physique,  et  cela  au  mo- 
m^it  où  les  nouvelles  conditions  de  la  vie  sociale  allaient  le  mettre  à 
même  de  le  faire  avec  avantage. 

A  cet  égard,  il  serait  diflficile  de  trouver  un  contraste  plus  grand  que 
celui  qui  se  manifeste  du  père  au  fils.    Autant  Antoine  C.  fils  est  àêm- 
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neux  d'appliquer  la  Bcience  et  la  raison  à  la  solution  du  problème  agricole, 

autant  son  père,  âgé  seulement  de  vingt  ans  de  plus,  î3e  montre  sceptique 
à  l'égard  de  ces  enseignements  thêoriquee.  Pour  celui-ci  tout  est  affaire 
de  routine  et  de  force  museulaira  Sans  doute,  dit-Lt,  Antoine  ^t  assez 
entendu,  mais  il  ne  sera  jamais  aussi  capable  que  son  père,  qui  dans  sa 
jeuiK^se  était  infatigable^  et  une  fois  sa  journée  faîte  à  labourer,  passait 
des  parties  de  nuit  à  creuser  des  foss^  au  elair  de  la  lune.  Mais  on  était 
fort  aloiB.  On  ne  s'en  laissait  pas  imposer  non  plus  par  les  messieurs  de 
la  Tille;  sMl  j  avait  quelque  affaire  à  régler^  quelque  paiement  à  faire 
chess  les  avocats  de  Saint-Hyacinthe,  on  savait  fart  bien  se  présenter  à 
la  porte  de  devant;  et  de  même,  jadis,  8*11  arrivait  qu'on  eût  des  démêléa 
avec  le  **  seigneur,"  souvent  bureaucrate  (partisan  de  Toligarchie  admi- 
nistratîve  de  1837),  on  ne  crai^ait  pas  de  lui  parler  dans  îe  bl^nc  des 
yeux  et  de  frapper  vigoureusement  du  j>oing  sur  la  table. 

Le  fils,  0  est  vrai,  aurait  pu  répondre  que  pour  sa  part  il  traitait 
toujoniB  sur  un  pied  d'égalité  avec  les  membres  des  professions  lilîé- 
xales  et  les  bourgeois  les  plus  cossus,  et  cela  sans  effort,  sans  avoir  a  se 
mettre  exi  colère.  Sa  formation  pratique  de  cultivateur,  jointe  à  Tins- 
truction,  tout  incomplète  qu'elle  fûtj  acquise  au  collège,  lui  a  assuré  une 
supériorité  dans  tente  enlîreprifle  se  rattachant  à  ^exploitation  des  terres. 
Durant  quelque  temps  chef  de  culture  pour  une  compa^ie  betteravière 
établie  à  Pamham,  il  a  représenté  le  comté  de  Bagot  à  la  législature  et 
a  été  membre  du  conseil  d'agriculture  de  la  province  de  Québec. 

Note  du  18  janvier  1909.^ — Au  moment  de  remettre  son  manuscrit 
&  rîmprimeur,  l'auteur  a  voulu  se  rendre  compte  de  ce  qu'il  était  advenu 
des  divers  membres  de  la  famille  C,  dans  Tintervalle  des  vingt^eiLx  ans 
écoulés  depuis  la  date  de  ses  premières  observations,  et  voici  les  princi- 
paux renseignements  qu'il  a  pu  recueillir  au  cours  d*un  rapide  voyage 
i  Saint-Dominique, 

Antoine  C\,  chef  de  la  faniille  en  1887,  est  décédé  en  189g,  figé  de 
près  de  66  ans.  11  n'avait  jamais  été  très  robuste  et  sur  la  fin  de  sa  vie 
souffrait  de  rhmnatlsmes.  Son  père  Va  suivi  dans  la  tombe,  deux  ans 
plus  tard,  âgé  de  près  de  88  ans,  à  la  suite  d'une  maladie  de  quelques 
jours  seulement.  Depuis  plusieurs  années  il  était  sourd,  mais  c*était  sa 
seule  infirmité.  Sa  bm^  femme  du  chef  de  famille,  après  avoir  perdu 
son  père  Abraham  V,  et  sa  mère  Geneviève  Ch.,  longtemps  valétiidi* 
naires,  est  elle-même  morte,  il  y  a  un  peu  moins  de  deux  ans^,  d'un  cancer 
I  Vestomac,  à  l'âge  de  près  de  SB  ans. 

Les  enfants  m  sont  dispersés,  Joseph,  Taîné  de  ceux  du  second  lît^ 
eb  que  son  père  avait  établi  à  la  Savane,  n'y  est  pas  demeuré.  Convaincu 
par  une  expérienoe  de  dix  ou  douze  ans  que  sur  une  propriété  de  cette 
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nature  il  lui  serait  impossible  de  prospérer,  il  s'en  est  défait  au  prix  de 
deux  mille  sept  cents  dollars,  et  a  fait  Pacquisition  d^une  ferme  plus 
étendue  et  à  sol  plus  fertile  dans  la  paroisse  de  Saint-Pie,  voisine  de 
Saint-Dominique.  Il  y  vit  à  Theure  qu'il  est  avec  sa  femme  et  ses  dix 
enfants,  et  réussit  assez  bien.  Âlma,  Taînée  des  filles,  a  épousé,  encore 
tn»8  jeune,  Ijéon  D.,  dont  rétablissement  de  commerce  est  le  plus  im- 
portant de  Saint-Dominique.  Mère  de  deux  enfants,  elle  occupe  une 
fort  jolie  maison  attenante  au  magasin.  Elle  a  auprès  d'elle  la  plus 
jeune  de  ses  sœurs,  Sara,  restée  fille,  qui  est  modiste  et  occupe  ses  loisirs 
à  poindre.  Son  autre  sœur,  Virgina,  est  depuis  plusieurs  années  à  New 
York,  où  elle  gagne  en  service  vingt-cinq  dollars  par  mois.  Hector,  le 
plu8  jeune  fils,  marié  et  père  de  famille,  exerce  aujourd'hui,  à  la  suite 
d'une  tenUtive  infructueuse  de  culture  dans  la  paroisse  de  Saint- Valé- 
rion,  rang  do  l'Egypte,  le  métier  de  fromager  dans  un  village  des  en- 
virons. 

C\^t  Onior,  le  deuxième  fils  qui  détient  le  domaine  paternel.  Marié 
et  pèro  de  sept  enfants,  dont  l'aînée  n'a  pas  plus  de  dix  ans,  il  a  aussi 
auprès  do  lui  depuis  un  an  la  veuve  du  grand-père  C,  Pélagie  Demers, 
huiuelle,  malgré  ses  85>  ans,  encore  active  et  sans  la  moindre  infirmité, 
prodigue  ses  wins  aux  arrièro-potits-enfants  de  celui  qui  fut  son  troi- 
sième mari.  Onior,  dans  sa  jeunesse  annonçait  un  certain  goût  pour 
l'étude;  il  avait  moino  été  question  de  l'envoyer  au  collège;  mais  il  ne 
s'est  pas  prévalu  (li»8  boniu^a  dispositions  de  ses  parents  à  cet  égard,  non 
plus  que  son  f  rèn^  i>lus  jeune  Hector,  que  le  testament  même  de  son  père 
mettait  pourtant  en  niosuro  do  faire  un  cours  d'études  complet.  Au- 
jourd'hui en  possession  du  domaine  paternel,  il  ne  montre  pas  cette  belle 
confiance  en  soi,  ce  bol  enthousiasme  do  la  culture  qui  distinguaient  son 
père.  D'une  dos  fonotros  do  la  pièoo  assez  spacieuse  qui  sert  à  la  fois 
de  cuisine  et  do  salle  A  niangt^r,  j 'a]>or(^»(>is  a  quelque  distance  sur  le  do- 
maine une  plantation  de  200  jounos  ponnniors,  une  des  dernières  amélio- 
rations effootuoes  par  le  ]>èro,  pou  d'annoos  avant  sa  mort;  et  tandis 
qu'une  nombreuse  niamiaille  s'a<rito  à  nos  piods,  Omer  m'explique  qu'il 
a  renoncé  depuis  plusieurs  années  à  la  culture  do  la  luzerne,  dont  son 
père  tirait  si  bon  parti,  et  que  l'hiver  dernier  il  n'a  pu  mettre  en  hiver- 
(nement  ses  abeilles  que  la  sécheresse  probablement  avait  fait  mourir. 
C'est  encore  l'industrie  laitière  qui  rapporte  le  plus  de  bénéfices,  si  toute- 
fois on  peut  parler  de  bénéfices  en  des  années  aussi  défavorables  que 
Pannée  dernière  et  la  précédente.  Ije  feu  a  dévasté  un  coin  de  sa  forêt 
Pété  dernier;  et  Omer  s'est  empressé  d'opérer  le  défrichement  de  cette 
paxtie  et  d'en  tirer  du  bois  de  chauffage  qu'il  a  vendu  à  Saint-Hyacinthe, 
kbpB  que  des  planches  et  madriers  de  bois  blanc  (tilleul). 
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Eécemnient  il  a  vendu  la  deuxième  maison  dliabitation  (celle  txîcupée 
jadis  en  partie  par  le  grand^père  et  en  partie  par  la  famille  d'Amédée), 
ainsi  quo  le  petit  verger  attenant  Toutefois,  il  avait  eu  eoin  avant 
d'aliéner  cet  erapîaceraenr  dVnlever  la  perftite  grange  qui  faisait  partie 
des  dépendances  et  de  la  transporter  à  proximité  de^  antres  bâtiments 
de  ferme. 

Vi^ii'Vis  de  cette  s^'conde  maison  d'habitation,  de  Tautre  côté  du 
cbcmiii  publiCj  Auiédée,  seul  tils  ia&u  du  premier  mariage  d'Antoine  C, 
s^est  constmit  il  y  a  quelques  années  déjà,  une  fort  coquette  maison  dont 
l'aménagement  indique  un  ctrtaiji  bon  goût  et  mie  certaine  recherche  du 
confort  Bien  quil  n'ait  g^uére  plus  de  cinquante  aiis,  et  sa  femme  pas 
da?antiBgG,  il  Jouit  d*une  réelle  aiBance^  et  voit  autour  de  M  sept  ou  huit 
grands  enfants,  qu'il  a  pu  faire  convenablement  instruire  et  dont  les 
aînés  commencent  déjà  à  se  tirer  d'affaire  par  eux-mêmes.  Un  des  fils 
est  fromager  au  village  même  de  Saint-Dominique;  deux  autres  assistent 
leur  père  dans  l'exploitation  de  la  ferme;  deux  des  fille»  eont  encore  au 
pensionnat 

En  Bonmie,  s^il  est  difficile  de  se  rendre  compte  dès  à  présent  de  la 
masure  dans  laquelle  Orner  continuera  rœuvre  du  père  et  réussira  à 
maintenir  le  damaine^  le  succès  d*Amédée  parait  assuré.  Quant  aux 
BIX  sœurs  de  ce  dernier,  qui  s'étaient  mariées  au  Canada^  elles  sont  toutes 
Tendues  aujt  Etats-Unis^  leurs  maris  ayant  été  attirés  vera  P Ouest  amê^ 
ricain  par  Tespoir  d'une  vie  plus  large  et  plus  facile, 

6)  Kelatdons  du  groupement  famille-atelier  avec  les  autres  groupe- 
ments sociaux. — Commençons  par  bien  noua  remettre  en  mémoire  lea 
principaux  caractères  d^organisation  de  notre  type  traditionnel,  fonda* 
mental,  A  Saint-Justin^  vers  1886^  toute  la  vie  sociale  se  concentre  dann 
trois  groupements  principaux:  la  famille  de  l'Habitant^  qui  se  charge 
d'assurer,  pour  le  bénéfice  de  tous  ses  membres,  le  maintien  du  patri- 
moine commun,  et  vient  en  aide  à  l'établissement  des  jeunes,  en  retour 
d^  services  qu'ils  ont  rendus  à  la  communauté  ;  le  Voisinage  ou  Rang, 
dont  toutes  les  familles  s'assistont  mutuellement  au  besoiuj  et  coopèrent 
en  rue  de  certains  objets  excédant  la  capacité  ordinaire  des  familles 
prises  isolément;  enfin,  la  Paroiascfj  dirigée  par  le  en  ré,  se  superposant 
à  ces  deux  groupements  élémentaires,  étendant  sur  eux  sa  direction  pa- 
ternaliste, surtout  dans  l'ordre  moral  et  spirituel. 

A  Saint-Dominique,  vers  lo  même  temps,  la  situation  est  un  peu 
plus  compliquée.  On  y  retrouve  bien  ces  trois  institutions  traditionnelle, 
ta^s  elles  n*y  ont,  plus  le  même  caractère  de  simplicité,  et  elles  n*y  oc- 
cupent plus  tout  le  terrain,  Tje  famille  de  PHabitant  n'y  a  plus  autant 
de  stabilité,  autant  de  cohésion;  1^  relations  de  voisinage  sont  moins 
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Étroites.  Ijbb  ôûrréeB  récréativeSj  du  moins  en  ce  qui  regarde  1^  culti- 
vateure  de  progrès,  cs)miûe  celui  doDt  U  mi  ici  question,  sont  d'un  usage 
beaucoup  moins  fréquent.  Enfin,  riostitution  paroissiale  n'y  â  plus 
autant  de  prestige,  autant  d'autsorité. 

D'autre  part,  à  côté  de  la  traditionnelle  famille  d*Habitant  dont  le 
chef  exploite  avec  l'aide  seulement  de  sa  fannlle,  on  voit  apparaître  un 
type  de  famille  agricole  où  la  routine  n'est  plus  souveraine,  où  l'initia- 
tive individuelle,  le  d^ir  d'améliorer  son  sort  par  ses  propres  efforts^  est 
plug  en  évidence;  mais,  qu^on  le  remarque  bien,  ce  n'est  pas  encore  ici 
le  type  dominant.  On  y  observe  même  le  petit  atelier  patronal  de  cul- 
ture, dont  le  chef  recourt  constamment  à  la  main-d'œuvre  salariée,  comme 
chez  Antoine  C*  ;  le  petit  atelier  d'exploitation  minière^  comme  au  sein 
de  ce  hameau  de  carrière  et  de  chaufourniers.  Le  petit  atelier  de  fabri- 
cation n  j  tient  guère  plus  de  place  qu'à  Sadnt-Justin;  mais  d'autre  part, 
on  y  aperçoit  .plus  vivement  un  phénomène  à  peine  sensible  à  Saint' 
Justin:  le  patronage  collectif  exercé  de  loin  par  un  nouveau  lype  de 
groupement  social,  le  grand  atelier  de  fabrication,  la  grande  maison  de 
commerce,  in&tallée  dans  les  centres  urbains,  le  grand  atelier  de  trans- 
ports, dont  les  steamers  sillonnent  les  mers,  dont  les  voies  ferrées  rayon- 
nent à  travers  les  campagnes* 

Dans  la  même  mesure  les  professions  libérales  ont  acquis  de  l'im- 
poriance,  les  institutions  religieuses  ont  pris  de  l'ampleur,  et  l'activité 
politique  s'est  développée,  non  pas  tant  but  plaee,  non  pas  tant  dans  la 
paroisse  même,  mais  dans  les  petites  villes  du  voisinage,  comme  Saint- 
Hy^inthe,  à  la  fois  centre  de  fabrication,  de  chemins  de  fer,  de  com- 
merce, doté  de  nombreuses  maisons  religieuses^  collège,  couvents,  com- 
munautés d'hommes,  de  femmes,  €t  où,  enfin,  depuis  nombre  d'années 
raetivité  en  matière  politique  est  grande.  On  sait  que  ce  sont  les  vil- 
lages bordant  la  rivière  Eiehelien  qui  ont  été  les  principaux  foyers  de 
l'insurrection  de  1837,  et  c*eet  dans  cette  même  région,  à  Saint-Hya^ 
cinthe  notamment,  que  se  sont  recrutés,  que  se  recrutent  encore,  les  chefs 
politiques  les  plus  remuants,  les  plus  influents  de  la  province.  Au  rester 
la  ville  de  Montréal,  beaucoup  plus  populeuse,  n'est  pas  éloignée  et  fait' 
sentir  fortement  F  influence  de  son  voisinage. 

Résumons  en  quelques  lignes  les  principales  constatations  de  cet 
première  partie  de  notre  enquête. 

Dans  les  campagnes  du  pays  bas  de  la  rive  sud  du  Saint-Lanrent, 
ccmune  sut  la  rive  nord,  il  se  trouve  à  la  base  de  la  société  francOKîana- 
dienne.  un  groupement  traditionnel  mixte,  à  la  fois  famille  et  atelîegr 
de  travail* 
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Cliez  le  t}'pe  à  rétude,  il  se  manifeste  un  commeîiœment  de  spêciar- 
lisfttion  sociale,  un  commencement  de  séparation  entre  les  deux  sections 
du  groupernent  mixte-  Ocmune  résultat^  la  famOle  tend  à  mieiix  remplir 
6a  foEctîon  la  plue  élevée^  qui  est  Téducation  dea  ^ifants^  et  Fatelier  tend 
ansai  à  mieux  remplir  son  rôle,  qui  corniste  dans  rexploitationf  des  res- 
sources locales. 

Cette  évolution  a  été  favorisée  par  les  conditions  physiques  du  pays 
bas  de  la  rive  sud^  dont  le  sol  est  généralement  fertile  et  la  surface  plaue^ 
sillonnée  par  plusieurs  rivières  importantes,  quelques-unes  navigables, 
et  qui  se  mttaehe  vers  le  sud  à  des  régfom  encore  mieux  partagées  au 
point  de  vue  de  la  facilité  des  communications- 

Mai^j  en  dernière  analyse,  c'est  grâce  à  la  constitution  et  à  Finitiar 
tive  d^un  nouveau  type  de  groupement  social,  d'origine  étrangère  ou 
eactérieure,  le  grand  atelier  de  fabrication,  de  transport,  de  oommenoe, 
qwe  cette  évolution  sociale  a  été  déterminée. 

De  même,  c'est  grâce  à  Tinitiative  intelligente  de  son  chef  que  Fim- 
polsion  imprimée  par  le  grand  atelier,  s'est  transmise  à  la  famille  décrite 
id,  avec  des  effets  en  somme  bienfaisants. 

lie  progrès  eat  moins  marqué  en  ce  qui  regarde  le  mode  d'exietûnce, 
ce  côté  de  la  vie  sociale  échappant  dans  une  grande  mesure  à  l'actaon  du 
grand  atelier.  Au  i^te,  ce  progrès  âocial  est  de  date  récente;  il  a  suivi 
de  près  rétablissement  des  diemins  de  fer,  des  grandes  usines,  des  grandes 
maisons  de  c<Hnmerce,  et  en  ce  qui  est  de  la  famille  décrite,  il  a  été  en- 
tièrement l'œuvre  de  son  chef  qui  vient  de  s'éteindre.  On  ne  saurait  aa^ 
surer  qu'il  va  se  maintien ir  à  la  génération  suivante. 

En  effet^  lorsque  s'exerce  brusquement  dans  un  milieu  traditionnel 
comme  celui-ci,  l'action  énergique  du  grand  atelier,  il  8e  produit  une 
sélection.  La  masst?  des  familiea  subit  cette  action  plus  ou  moins  passi- 
vement fit  la  passivité  revêt  deux  formes  très  opposées:  résistance  pure 
©b  simple,  ou  bien  d ^organisation  complète.  Le  premier  procédé  réduit 
la  famille  à  un  régime  de  privations,  et  sera  désormais  de  moins  en  moins 
praticable;  le  dernier  a  Teffet  de  détacher  la  famille  du  sol,  de  la  livrer 
à  toutes  \m  aventures  de  ^instabilité. 

Maïs  entre  ces  deux  tvpes  extrêmes,  on  observe  ici  et  là  des  chefs 
de  famille  supérieurement  dou&  qui  savent  s'adapter  aux  conditions 
nouvelles,  en  profitent^  sans  se  laisser  désorganiser  par  elles  ;  et  à  chaque 
génération  il  se  fait  une  nouvelle  sélection. 

Bans  le  cas  dont  nous  terminons  Pétude,  il  nj  a  pas  eu  mpture  de 
^équilibre  social,  la  famille,  sous  la  direction  d*un  chef  inteiligentp  ayant 
développé  son  activité  propre  dans  la  mesure  où  s^exerçait  celle  du  grand 
atelier. 
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Toutefois,  ce  type  de  famille  agricole  à  tendances  particularistes, 
étant  encore  exceptionnel  dans  ce  milieu,  on  ne  voit  pas  que  les  groupe- 
ments complémentaires  de  la  vie  sociale  se  soient  transformés  dans  la 
même  mesure.  L'avènement  du  grand  atdier  a  eu  l'effet  de  diminuer 
Timportance  du  rôle  social  de  ces  institutions  traditionnelles,  le  Rang, 
la  Paroisse;  il  a  augmenté  le  nombre,  amélioré  la  situation  matérielle, 
des  institutions  religieuses,  mais  sans  les  engager  à  adapter  plus  com- 
plètement leur  action  aux  conditions  du  régime  nouveau.  Ces  institu- 
tions continuent  de  se  conformer  à  l'idéal  de  la  masse  des  familles  encore 
dominées  par  la  tradition,  au  lieu  de  s'adapter  aux  exigences  des  types 
encore  exceptionnels,  précurseurs  d'un  état  social  futur. 

IL — Le  colon-emigrant  de  VAnge-Oardien. 

En  1903,  lorsque  l'auteur  fit  la  connaissance  de  la  famille  Z.,  elle 
se  composait  de  9  ou  10  personnes  : 

Pierre  Z.,  chef  de  la  famille,  âgé  de  54  ans. 
Elodie  T.,  sa  femme,  âgée  de  52  ans. 
Olive  Z.,  enfant  demeurant  au  foyer,  âgée  de  28  ans. 
Agnès,-        "  "  '"         "  19     " 

Françoise,    "  "  "         "  16     " 

Angéline,     ''  "  ''        "  14     " 

Wilfrid,        "  "  "      âgé  9     " 

Philippe,     "  "  "        ''  7    " 

Oscar,  "  ''  ''        "  5     " 

Déjà  cinq  enfants  s'étaient  séparés  du  groupe  familial  :  Joseph,  âgé 
de  31  ans;  Louise,  27  ans,  et  Rose,  21  ans,  mariés  et  vivant  aux  Etats- 
Unis  ;  Georges,  26  ans,  et  Zéphirin,  24  ans,  encore  célibataires  et  vivant 
aux  Etats-Unis.  Georges  devait  revenir  se  joindre  à  la  famille  l'année 
suivante. 

Les  relations  qu'avaient  entre  elles  ces  neuf  ou  dix  personnes  don- 
naient à  première  vue  l'impression  d'un  type  bien  caractérisé  de  famille 
quasi-communautaire.  L'esprit  communautaire  y  était  nettement  en  évi- 
dence. Ijqs  parents  entretenaient  avec  les  enfants,  et  même  la  plupart 
de  ceux  qui  s'étaient  détachés  du  groupe  familial,  des  rapports  étroits 
et  suivis.  La  mère  surtout  se  montrait  extrêmement  soucieuse  du  bien- 
être  de  ses  enfants,  désireuse  même  de  satisfaire  leurs  caprices,  n'hésitant 
pas  à  s'imposer  beaucoup  de  fatigues  et  h  entreprendre  de  longs  voyages 
pour  prodicfuer  ses  soins  à  de  ses  filles  mariées  depuis  quelques  années 
déjà;  enfin,  à  grands  frais,  et  en  dépit  de  bien  des  obstacles,  ramenant 
au  foyer  un  de  ses  fils  qui,  séparé  de  la  famille,  montrait  peu  de  conduite 
et  peu  d'aptitudes  à  se  tirer  d'affaire.    Ce  vigoureux  esprit  de  famille  ne 
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s'arrêtait  pas  au  cercle  rdativement  étroit  du  foyer  familial  ;  il  Ê'étendait 
anï  grancLs  parente^  tant  du  côté  paternel  que  du  côté  maternel,  aux 
Qtkclm  et  tantes^  aux  coueina  et  coueiDÊBj  aux  neveux  et  nièces;  ot  c^étaicnt 
lea  survenances  notables  dans  la  vie  de  toute  cette  parenté,  aaissaajces, 
mariages,  décès,  é tab lissem ente,  entrepriâes,  déplaceiMents^  voyages^  acci- 
dents, maladieg,  succès,  revers  qui  formaient  le  pluB  souvent  le  sujet  des 
convereations,  de  même  que  lea  échanges  de  services  ou  de  visites  avec  les 
plus  rapprochés  de  ces  parente,  et  quelques-uns  des  plus  éloignés,  four- 
niBsaîent  les  incidents  les  plus  ordinaires  de  Texistenee  de  la  faniîUe. 

Mais  on  ne  tardait  pas  à  relever  à  côté  de  ces  manif stations  de 
Têsprit  communautaire  des  traitfe  non  équivcMjues  de  ce  qu'on  désigne  en 
scienc*e  sociale  sous  le  nom  de  famille  instable*  C'est  ainsi  que  la  paix  au 
foyer  était  fréquemment  troublée,  l'autorité  du  père  de  famille  étant  mal 
reoomiue  tant  par  la  mère  que  par  les  enfants.  L^édueatioH  de  ces  derniers 
laissait  beaucoup  à  désirer.  Un  des  fils  vivait  loin  de  sa  famille  et  sans 
aucun  rapport  avec  elle,  tandis  qu'un  autre,  incapable  de  se  tirer  d'affatre 
par  lui-môme,  revenait,  sur  les  instances  de  aa  mère,  vivre  aux  crochets 
de  son  père,  quoique  presque  constamment  en  mauvais  rapports  avec 
lui.  Au  reste,  bien  que  les  partite  fussent  déjà  as^ez  avancés  en  âgo^  la 
famille  n^avait  réussi  h  prendre  pied  nulle  part  et  vivait  entièrement  du 
salaire»  au  jour  le  jour. 

Lorsque  Tauteur  fit  la  connaissance  de  Z-,  œlui*ci  venait,  avec  sa 
femme  et  ses  enfants,  d'entrer  au  service  d'un  propriétaire  de  la  zone 
inonta^euse  du  sud  de  la  province  de-  Québec,  pour  le  compte  de  qui  il 
exploitait  une  ferme  spécialisée  dans  la  production  de  crème  d^tinee  à 
la  confection  du  beurre.  Il  n'y  a  guère  lieu  do  faire  connaître  potir  le 
moment  les  particularités  du  pays  qu'il  habitait  mais  dont  les  ressources 
ne  contribuaient  qu'indirectement  à  sa  subsistance  et  qui  n'était,  comme 
nous  le  verrons  bientôt,  qu'une  des  nombreuses  éiapes  J^iiis  a^  ^^^  mou- 
vementée, Z.  retirait  alors,  comme  rémunération,  tant  de  son  propre 
tmvail  que  d^  services  légers  rendus  par  sa  femme  et  deux  de  ses  filles, 
la  somme  de  trente-deux  dollars,  portée  Pannes  suivante  à  trente-sept 
dollars  par  mois;  plus  une  prime  en  argent  qui  pouvait  s'élever,  année 
moyenne,  à  vingt-cînq  dollars  par  année;  plus  diverses  subventions  en 
nature:  un  lo^enient,  son  bois  de  chauffage,  le  lait  consommé  par  la 
famille,  sa  provision  de  pommes  de  terre,  d'œufs,  etc* 

Grâce  à  ces  recettes  importantes,  tant  en  nature  qu*en  argent,  la 
famille  7^.  vivait  dans  une  ahondanrp  rplatîve.  Le  régi  m  (^  alimrntain?. 
qui  ne  se  distingnaît  pas  par  la  d^licntesse,  ni  par  ^économie  dans  la 
préparation  et  l*ntilisation  des  diverses  denrées,  était  en  général  trè?^  suf- 
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fisant,  et  les  viandes  de  boucherie,  les  pommes  de  terre,  les  pâtisseries,  y 
tenaient  une  large  place.  La  tenue  de  la  maison  laissait  à  désirer  au 
point  de  vue  de  la  propreté  et  de  Thygiène,  deux  facteurs  dont  on  ne 
tenait  pas  compte  davantage  en  ce  qui  regarde  le  soin  de  la  personne. 
Aussi,  bien  que  le  père  et  la  mère  fussent  d'apparence  robuste,  leur  santé 
n'était  pas  des  meilleures;  quant  aux  enfants,  ils  souffraient  presque 
tous  d'infirmités  ou  de  tares  assez  graves.  Françoise  était  bossue,  Phi- 
lippe était  sourd,  deux  ou  trois  autres  des  enfants  étaient  plus  ou  moins 
atteints  ou  menacés  de  surdité  ou  de  maladies  nerveuses. 

Mais  c'est  le  chapitre  des  Phases  d'existence  qui  fournit  sans  con- 
teste l'aspect  le  plus  intéressant  de  cette  monographie  de  famille.  Il 
aide  merveilleusement  à  faire  comprendre  le  type  social  et  la  loi  de  son 
évolution. 

Dans  la  première  moitié  du  dix-neuvième  siècle,  le  grand-père  du 
chef  actuel  de  la  famille  Z.  habitait  les  bords  de  la  rivière  Richelieu,  au 
cœur  de  cette  fertile  zone  qui  forme  la  rive  sud  du  Saint-Laurent,  à  l'est 
de  Montréal.  Il  était  pauvre,  et,  paraît-il,  fort  peu  laborieux,  sa  prin- 
cipale occupation,  à  part  de  vendre  les  paniers  de  jonc  confectionnés  par 
sa  femme,  étant  de  fumer  la  pipe,  d'où  le  surnom  pittoresque  de  la  Bou- 
cane, sous  lequel  il  était  généralement  connu.  A  la  génération  suivante, 
et  notamment  avec  Mathieu  Z.,  père  du  chef  actuel,  la  famille  s'élève 
notablement  dans  l'échelle  sociale.  Vers  1850,  nous  trouvons  Mathieu  Z. 
tenant  à  ferme  une  terre  à  la  pointe  de  la  Savane,  dans  la  paroisse  de 
Richelieu,  marié  et  père  de  famille.  Quelques  années  plus  tard,  la  famille 
quitte  sa  ferme  des  bords  de  la  Richelieu,  pour  se  fixer,  toujours  à  loyer, 
sur  une  terre  sise  à  Saint-Sébastien  de  la  rivière  du  Sud,  à  proximité  de 
la  baie  de  Missisquoi.  Il  s'écoule  quatre  autres  années,  et  en  1862,  Ma- 
thieu Z.,  déjà  chargé  de  plusieurs  enfants,  se  déplace  de  nouveau,  en 
revenant  sur  ses  pas  dans  la  direction  du  nord,  et  fait  l'acquisition  d'une 
terre  dans  la  paroisse  de  l' Ange-Gardien. 

Alors  adolescent,  le  chef  actuel  de  la  famille,  Pierre  Z.,  accompagne 
eon  père  à  l'Ango-Gardien.  ^fais  dans  les  années  suivantes,  il  commence 
à  quitter  périodiquement  la  maison  paternelle,  et  fait,  quatre  années  de 
suite,  quatre  voya^res  aux  EtAts-Unis,  où  il  s'engage  comme  matelot  sur 
les  bateaux  transportant  la  brique  de  Haverstraw  sur  l'Hudson,  à  New- 
York,  et  même  à  Tisthme  de  Panama,  dans  l'Amérique  centrale.  Ces 
voyages  ne  paraissent  pas  avoir  produit  une  bien  vive  impression  sur 
l*êBprit  de  Z.;  à  quelqu'un  qui  lui  demandait  comment  il  avait  trouvé  le 
pays  de  Panama  et  s'il  n'y  avait  pas  beaucoup  souffert  de  la  chaleur,  il 
répondit  qn'îl  tétait  très  bien  trouvé  de  son  séjour  là-bas,  n'étant  pas 
sorti  de  la  cale  dn  navire,  où  la  température  était  douce. 
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Dans  les  prûmièreâ  aimées  de  la  période  décennale  suivante,  Pieare 
Z.  se  sépare  de  soo  père,  pour  s'établir  à  son  compte»  A  la  suite  à*u3i 
bref  séjour  dans  une  ville  manufacturière  des  Etats-Unis^  il  retourne  à 
TAûge-Gardien^  et  y  prend  pour  femme  Elodie  T,,  Me  d'uB  cultivateur 
ariginaire  de  Saint-Mathias,  paroisse  voisine  de  celle  de  Richelieu  d'oii 
venaient  les  Z.,  et  qui,  pluaieurs  années  avant  les  Z.,  avait  émigré  à 
TAnge-Gardien,  dont  tonte  la  population  alors  se  réduisait  à  quatre  ou 
cinq  familles  de  défricheurs.  Par  sa  mère,  Elodie  T.  se  rattachait  à  un& 
des  familles  les  plus  anciennes  et  les  mieux  établies  de  Saint?-MathiaB. 
A  rAnge-Oardieu,  la  famiîlp  T.  occupait  dans  le  rang  de  Saint-Georges 
une  terre  peu  éloignée  de  celle  habitée  par  les  Z,  Durant  son  dernier 
aéjour  aux  Et^ta-Unie,  Pierre  Z,  avait  travaillé  dans  la  ville  de  Man- 
chester^ assez  rapprochée  du  petit  centre  de  Manchaug,  où  Elodie  T.  elle- 
même  avait  été  chercher  de  Temploi^  en  compagnie  d'une  de  ses  sœurs. 
Toutes  deux  avaient  quitté  FAnge-Gardien  quelque  mois  auparavant,  à 
la  suite  d'un  de  leurs  oncles,  N.,  de  la  môme  paroisse,  que  les  agents  des 
grandes  mfmufaetuxes  avaient  réussi  à  embaucher  avec  toute  sa  famille. 
Aussitôt  après  leur  mariage  à  rAnge-'Gardien,  Pierre  Z.  et  sa  femme 
retournent  aux  Etats-Unis  et  y  travaillent  encore  quelques  mois  dans  les 
usines  ;  puis,  ils  reviennent  au  Canada  et  y  font  ^acquisition  d'un  terrain 
eu  forêt,  dans  la  paroisse  do  Saint- Alphonse  de  Granby,  encore  plus 
reculée  et  moins  défrichée  que  celle  de  l'Ange-Gardien.  ^ 

L'Ange-Gardien  nV>cc'Upe  paj?  dans  la  vallée  une  situation  aussi 
avantageuse  que  les  paroisses  bordant  la  rivière  Ri  chilli  eu.  On  n'y  est 
plus  au  cœur  de  la  vallée,  on  n'y  est  plus  dans  ta  zone  argileuse,  on  y 
est  dans  la  :5one  sablonneuse  eonflnanf  à  la  inontagne.  Les  terres  y  sont 
très  rocheuses  et  difficiles  de  culture.  Mais  vers  1855  ou  1860,  ces  terres 
offraient  aux  colons  une  production  spontanée  de  nature  à  leur  faciliter 
Pexietence  durant  la  période  pénible  du  défrichement;  le  bois.  Au  début, 
une  fois  le  meilleur  bois  de  construction  enlevé,  et  faute  de  moyens  suf- 
fisants de  oommunic^itioUj  on  se  bornait  à  brûler  les  arbres  et  à  en  tirer 
de  la  potasse,  produit  marchand  d'une  assez  grande  valeur  sons  un  faible 
volume.  Mais  à  la  suite  de  la  construction  des  voies  ferrées,  les  colons 
trouvèrent  plus  avantageux  de  disposer  des  produits  de  la  forôt  sous 
forme  de  bois  de  chauffage.  Les  Z,  ont  vendu  beaucoup  de  ce  œmbua- 
tiWe  récolté  sur  leursa  terres  de  rAnge-Gardien  et  de  Saint^Alphonse, 
Mais  finalement  c^est  de  la  vente  d'écorce  de  **  pniche  *^  quMls  ont  obtenu 
les  ress^ources  supplémentaires  les  plus  importantes,  l/Habitant  donne 
le  lu^m  de  "  pmche  "  à  un  arbre  de  la  famille  des  conifères,  le  sapin  du 
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Canada  (abim  ou  isuga  canadensis)^  dont  Fécorce  épaisëe  ^t  très  rich© 
en  înnii]0.  Ce  produit  s'est  vendu  à  des  priic  variant  de  un  dollar  cin- 
quante  à  cinq  et  six  dollara  la  corde.  C'est  uiêine,  à  ce  qu'il  m'a  déclaré» 
piinei paiement  en  vue  de  se  faire  im  luagot  par  la  récolte  et  la  vente  des 
produits  dç  la  forêt,  et  par-deesns  tout  de  l'écorce  de  prudie,  etî  de  re- 
vendre le  fond  à  bénéfice  à  quelqu'un  désireuse  d'y  faîro  de  la  culture, 
que  i*ierr(j  Z,  faisait  l'acquisition  de  terraios. 

Mais  voici  qu'il  se  produit  une  crise  dans  l'exiet^œ  de  la  famille 
Z*    Il  y  avait  alors  vingt  ans  que  l'Ange-Gardien  avait  reçu  âc*s  premiers 
ûolons,  et  dix  ou  doujse  ans  que  Mathieu  Z.  y  était  établi.    Le  boià,  cette 
grande  ressource  accessoire  du  colon,  coimnençait  à  se  faire  rare*    C'oât 
dans  la  paroisse  plus  reculée  de  Saint- Alphonse  de  Granby,  qu'ou  allait  | 
dfeonnaii  chercher  des  terres  et  du  bois.    D'autre  part,  les  jeunes  gens 
étaient  de  plus  en  plus  portfe  à  émigrer  aux  Etats*Unis,     Mathieu  Z, 
n'était  pag  sans  en  concevoir  quelque  inquiétude  ;  il  commençait  à  vieillir, 
et  déjà  son  fils  aîné  l'avait  quitté  pour  s'établir  à  son  compte.     Il  lui 
restait  bien  dix  enfants,  cinq  filles  et  cinq  garçons;  mais  il  se  trouvait 
que  les  aînés  étaient  des  allés:  Philomène,  Victoire,  Lucie;  puis  venaient 
trois  garçons,  Edmond,  Thomas,  Honoré,  qui  n'étaient  encore  qu'adoles- 
eenti*    Enfin,  les  quatre  derniers,  Emma,  Théodore,  Louii,  Marie,  étaient 
encore  très  jennœ,  et  ne  pouvaient  rendre  de  services  appréciables  dans 
Texploitation  d*une  terre.     Mathieu  Z*  cherche  à  surmonter  cette  dtffi- 
cultsê  par  un  moyen  qui  est  bien  de  tradition  communautaire:  donner 
moyennant  rente  viagère  sa  terre  de  F  Ange- Gardien  à  son  fils  aîné,  qui 
est  pevfiou  des  Etats-Unis  avec  sa  femme,  et  qui  sans  doute  sera  mieux 
^1  état  que  son  vieux  père  de  tirer  partn  du  bien  par  le  travail  de  ses  bm.^ 
et  de  ceux  de  ses  frères  et  aceun?^  et  d'assurer  ainsi  le  maintien  du  foyer 
fantilial.    Mais  cette  proposition  se  heurte  de  part  et  d'autre  à  des  ob- 
jections qui  nous  font  voir  à  quel  point  déjà  les  traditions  communau- 
taires étaient  battues  en  brèche  par  Finfiuence  des  corn  Ht  ions  nouvelles^» 
et  notamment  celle  du  voisinage  des  centres  industrids  des  Etata-tJms* 
IjCs  frères  et  sœujra  de  Pierre  Z.  verraient  d'un  mauvais  œit  le  bien  pater- 
nel passer  aux  mains  de  leur  frère  aîné,  ci  d'un  autre  côté,  la  jeune 
femme  de  Pierre  2.  verrait  d'un  mauvais  œil  celui-ci  se  charger  du  paie- 
ment d'une  rente  viagère,  en  retour  du  simple  droit  de  cultiver  quelques 
arpents  d^me  terre  rocheuse  et  difficile  d^xploîtation. 

Ce  premier  projet  n'ayant  pas  abmiti.  Pierre  Z.  quitte  .^a  fcerro  de 
Saint- Alphonse  et  reprend  avec  sa  femme  le  chemin  des  Etate-tTnia, 
tandis  que,  de  son  côté,  Mathieu  Z.  afferme  à  un  étranger  la  terre  qu'il 
avait  voulu  donner  h  son  fils  aîné,  et  ne  tarde  pas  a  aller  avec  sa  femme 
et  see  dix  enfuntô  retrouver  aux  Etats-Unis  ce  fils  aîné.     Or  bientôt 
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.^teire  Z,,  dont  la  femmes  grosse  de  son  deuxième  enfant,  n'est  plus  guère 
en  état  de  l'aider  à  gagner  de  Fargent  dans  les  manufactures,  conçoit  le 
daâ^In  de  retourner  au  Canada.  Il  conclut  avec  &on  père  un  marclié  ea 
vertu  duquel  il  se  subititue  dès  le  printompe  snivaJit  au  locataire  étranger, 
ot  prend  à  ferme  le  bien  paternel  de  F  Ange-Gardien ,  le  père  restant  en- 
tPetempe  aujt  EtatB^UnÎB  avec  toute  sa  famille.  11  paraîtrait  que  ce 
ne  fût  pas  la  un^  opération  très  brillante  de  la  part  du  fils:  c'est  à  partir 
<le  ce  moment,  et  en  vue  d'acquitter  ce  fermage  exigé  par  aon  père,  que 
Pierre  Z.  aurait  commencé  "  à  se  ea^sëer  le  cou  ", 

C'était  dans  une  yOle  manufacturière  du  New-Harapshire  que  Pierre 
2t,  avait  travaiUe  quelque  tamps  à  la  suite  de  ses  voyages  à  Havergfcraw, 
Kew  York  et  Panama;  c'était  dans  un  petit  centre  du  Massachusetts  que 
sa  femme  avait  séjourné  avant  leur  mariage;  et  c'est  à  North-Grosvenor* 
daJe,  dans  l'état  du  Connecticut,  que  toute  la  famille  émigré  en  dernier 
lieu.  On  sait  que  le  Connecticut  ^t  un  des  états  de  FUnion  américaine 
où  la  fabrication  en  grand  atelier  a  pris  le  plus  d'extension  depuis  cin* 
quante  ou  soixante  ans.  Eu  égard  au  chiffre  de  m  population,  le  Con- 
laectïcut  est  au  deuxième  rang  des  cînquante^deux  éfcai'?  de  l'Union  par 
la  valeur  de"  Fensemble  des  articles  fabriquée.  Dans  sa  partde  nord-est, 
il  est  traversé  par  une  rivière  à  cascades^  la  Quinebaug,  le  long  de  la* 
quelle  s'échelonnent  plusieuris  eenti^  de  fabrie^îon  d'importance  va^ 
riable:  North-GrosvenordaJe,  Grosvenordale,  Putnam,  Daniclson.  Brook- 
lyn, etc. 

Nous  allons  voir  que  cette  vallée  de  la  Quincbftug  a  tenu  beaucoup 
de  place  dans  la  vie  de  la  famille  Z,  Pierre  Z.  retourne  donc  à  F  Ange- 
Gardien  avec  sa  femme  et  s^iustalle  sur  la  terre  paternelle,  tandis  que 
Mathieu  Z,,  son  père,  s'arrange  pour  gagner  le  plus  d'argent  possible 
avec  ses  enfants  à  N^orth-Orosvenordale.  Naguère  sa  fille  aînée  Philo* 
mèae  était  douée  d'une  force  musculaire  remarquable^  et  le  père  en  avait 
tiré  tout  le  profit  possible  dan§  IVxploitation  de  la  ferme.  Elle  maniait 
la  hache  du  bûcheron  avec  autant  d^aise  que  ses  frères.  Au  rester  c-était 
la  pratique  rhez  les  Z.  d'exiger  des  filles  à  peu  près  le  mime  travail  que 
des  hommes,  et  notamment  un  frère  de  Mathieu  Z,  exploitant  une  scierie 
dans  l'Ange-Gardi^,  mettait  ses  massives  tilles  à  conduire  les  bœufs  qui 
traînaient  les  troncs  d'arbres  à  la  scierie.  Mais  arrivé  à  North-GroBve- 
nordale,  Mathieu  Z,  s'aperçut  que  sa  fille  aînée,  pour  avoir  trop  travaillé 
à  la  fermCj  était  épuisée  avant  Vng^.  Puis  le  travail  dans  les  manufac- 
tures répugnait  à  Edmond,  le  deuxième  fils.  Le  père  le  renvoie  chez 
Pierre  Z.  à  F  Ange-Gardien,  ainsi  que  Philomène,  et  avec  Faide  des  huit 
ftuti^  infants  et  de  sa  femme  (lui-même  et  Thomas  sur  la  terre  de  la 
compagnie  manufacturière,  les  autres  dans  la  filature),  il  réussit  à 
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L«8  QUTriers  ne  s\y  sont  même  pas^  k  i ^exemple  de  ceux  de  centres  plus 
importants,  orgaoiëéa  pour  !a  défense  de  leurs  intérêts,  et  cela  en  dépit 
des  efforts  tentés  dans  ce  but  par  dm  agents  veniis  tout  exprès  de  Fall- 
Hiver.  La  population^  qui  euiiipreiid  un  nombreux  groupe  de  Canadiens 
franyais,  s'est  grossie  récemment  d'un  fort  appoint  d'émigrants  polonais. 

Aprèe  un  séjour  de  onze  anoées  consécutives  à  Danielson^  Pierre  Z. 
et  sa  famille  se  déplacent  de  nouveau  et  vont  se  axer  à  Patïiam,  à  sept 
ou  huit  milles  de  Danielson^  en  remontant  le  cours  de  la  Qninebaug, 
Cette  année  même^  la  famille  se  voyait  privée  d'un  de  b(^  membres  les  plus 
actifs,  par  suite  du  mariage  de  Joieph,  Taîné  des  enfants.  Mais  la  mère 
et  see  il)  les  les  plus  âgées  travaillèrent  courageusement  à  Tusine,  tandis 
que  le  père,  de  son  côtïé,  employait  bien  le  temps,  soit  à  Tusine,  soit  dans 
le  bois,  où  il  exerçait  son  ancien  métier  de  bûdieron*  A  partir  de  cette 
année,  qui  est  le  commencement  de  la  dispensîon  des  jeunes,  la  famille 
de  Pierre  Z.  semble  éprouver  de  plus  ^  plus  de  difficulté  à  se  faire  un 
foyer  stable.  A  Texpiration  d'un  an,  la  famille  quitte  Putnam  paur 
s'établir  à  North*Grogvenordsîe,  un  pen  pins  haut  eiir  la  Quinebaug,  où 
Louiee,  la  deuxième  des  fîîleB,  épouse  un  ouvrier  de  fabrique. 

La  filature  de  North-Grosvenordale,  plus  importun  te  que  celle  de 
Danielaou,  donnait  de  l'emploi  à  l»80û  ouvriers,  avait  en  activité  2,000 
lûétiera  et  payait  7,000  dollars  de  salaires  par  semaine*  La  ferme  atta- 
chée à  la  filature  de  Karth-Groevenordale  couvrait  tîOO  acres  et  portait  30 
vacher  et  2^  chevaux.  Pierre  Z.  fut  cliargé  de  conduire  l'omnibus  fai' 
saut  le  service  entre  North-Groevenordaïe  et  Gro^venordale,  village  voisin, 
mais  de  temps  i  autre  on  l'enlevait  à  cette  besogne  pour  lui  confier  la 
direction  du  travail  à  la  ferme.  IKautre  part,  Pierre  Z.  ne  sachant  ni 
lire  ni  écrire,  n*étâit  pas  en  mesure  d'exercer  en  permanence  les  fonctions 
dé  contremaître  sur  cette  ferme,  car  elles  comprenaient  la  réception  et 
Texpédition  de  grandes  quantités  de  coton,  la  filature  de  Xorth-Gros- 
venordale  étant  très  importante. 

Après  un  séjour  de  quatre  ans  dans  ce  dernier  œntret,  Pierre  Z. 
constatant  que  les  salaire  sont  plus  élevés  à  Danielson,  y  retourne  avec 
sa  famille,  et  se  remet  au  service  de  st^  anciens  patrons.  Mais  à  peine 
s'^ît-il  écoulé  trois  ans  que  l'on  n'est  plus  satisfaitj  que  la  famille  sent 
le  besoin  de  se  déplacer  de  nouveau,  cette  fois  pour  reprendre  le  chemin 
du  Canada, 

n  nV^st  j\m  très  difficile  de  se  rendre  compté  des  raisons  qui  enga- 
geaient la  famille  Z.  à  revenir  au  pays  natal.  Dans  ce  ti^H*  do  groupe- 
ment coniniunantnîre,  rin  a  dû  l'obeerver,  parents  et  enfants  sont  très 
dépendants  les  uns  deî^  autres.  T^es  parents  surtout  comptent  beaucoup 
eiir  Taidc  qn'ile  peuvent  tirer  de  leurs  enfants.     Or  les  conditions  de 
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vie  dans  les  centres  de  fabrication  de  la  Nouvelle^Angleterre  étaient  à 
bien  des  égards  défavorables  au  maintien  d'une  étroite  communauté 
familiale.  11  fallait  compter  notamment  avec  les  cas  de  maladie,  les 
éducations  manquées,  les  mariages  hâtifs  et  intervention  parfois  in- 
tempestive des  pouvoirs  publics.  Olive,  l'aînée  des  filles,  qui  avait  été 
plusieurs  mois  gravement  malade  pendant  le  séjour  de  la  famille  à  North- 
Grosvenordale,  ne  put  travailler  à  l'usine  que  par  intermittences  durant 
les  trois  années  qui  précédèrent  le  retour  de  la  famille  au  Canada. 
Georges  et  Zéphirin  étaient  bien  en  état  de  rendre  des  services,  mais  peu 
laborieux,  rebelles  à  toute  discipline,  ils  étaient  plutôt  un  fardeau  et 
une  source  d'inquiétudes  pour  leurs  parents.  D'autre  part,  Joseph, 
Taîné  des  enfants,  et  l'un  des  mieux  doués,  qui  devait  bientôt  s'élever  au 
rang  de  contremaître  chargé  de  la  surveillance  de  150  métiers,  s'était 
dès  sa  dix-neuvième  année,  marié  et  établi  à  son  compte.  Louise,  à  l'âge 
de  18  ans,  avait  épousé  à  North-Grosvenordale  un  ouvrier  intelligent, 
futur  contremaître.  Enfin,  Rose,  vers  la  vingtaine,  venait  de  se  marier 
à  Danielson. 

Notons  ici  en  passant  un  fait  curieux  :  c'est  que  chez  le  groupe  d'émi- 
grant«  canadiens-français  que  nous  avons  à  Tétude  le  séjour  dans  les 
villes  de  fabrication  des  Etats-Unis,  paraît  avoir  eu  l'effet  dans  baen  des 
cas  de  hâter  l'époque  du  mariage.  Dans  la  famille  de  Pierre  Z.,  et  au- 
moins  deux  autres  de  sa  parenté,  ceux  de  l'ancienne  génération  au  Canada 
s'étaient  mariés  à  l'âge  de  vingt-oinq  ans  ou  plus.  Dans  ces  mêmes  fa- 
milles, une  fois  établies  aux  Etats-Unis,  les  jeunes  gens  de  conduite  et 
d'initiative,  grâce,  sans  doute,  aux  conditions  de  vie  plus  faciles,  n'at- 
tendent pas  la  vingtaine  pour  s'établir  à  leur  compte. 

Dans  les  dernières  années  de  leur  séjour  aux  Etats-Unis,  les  Z. 
n'étaient  même  plus  en  mesure  de  tirer  parti  de  la  bonne  volonté  de 
leurs  enfants,  car  la  loi  interdisait  le  travail  d'usine  aux  enfants  n'ayant 
pas  atteint  l'âge  requis,  dix,  douze,  quatorze  ans,  ou  n'ayant  pas  fait  un 
certain  stage  dans  les  écoles.  Dans  ces  conditions,  Agnès,  âgée  de  17 
ou  18  ans,  était  à  même  de  travailler  à  l'usine  avec  ses  parents;  mais 
Françoise  était  infirme  et  malade,  et  les  quatre  autres  enfants  encore 
trop  jeunes.  On  conçoit  dès  lors  que  Pierre  Z.  ait  agréé  la  proposition 
que  lui  faisait  son  frère  Thomas  de  venir  le  retrouver  au  Canada,  avec 
toute  sa  famille,  pour  y  exploiter  de  concert  avec  lui  et  le  grand-père 
Mathieu,  une  ferme  dont  ils  venaient  de  faire  l'acquisition  dans  la  zone 
montagneuse  du  Sud.  La  somme  de  75  dollars  que  lui  envoyait  son  frère 
permit  à  Pierre  Z.  do  solder  les  frais  de  retour  de  sa  famille. 

C'est  qu'en  effet  il  so  préparait  un  mouvement  d'émigration  de  plu- 
sieurs familles  alliées  vers  uno  même  région  agricole  du  Canada.     On 
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se  rappelle  que  vingt  aae  auparavant  le  vieux  Mathieu  %.  était  venu  se 
fixer  à  Nortb-Grogvettordale,  avec  sa  femme  et  dix  enfantB,  et  qu'à  Tex- 
piratioQ  de  deux  années  il  avait  reprie  le  cliemiiî  dm  Canada,  il  était 
re\X'nu  à  TAn'ie^Gai'dien,  avec  ses  plus  jeunes  enfants;  les  aïii6a  (sauf 
Philamèue  et  Edmond,  qui  avaient  précédé  leurs  parente  au  Canada) 
demeurant  aux  Etats-Unis.  Il  est  intéressant  de  nous  r^dre  compte 
de  ce  qu'était  devenu  dans  rintervalle  chacun  de  ces  enfants.  Victoire, 
la  deuxième  iille,  s'était  mariée  à  North-GrosvenardaJe  ;  Ptulomèno, 
Lucie,  Emma^  de  retour  au  Canada  s'étaient  mariées  également  et  vi- 
vaient, Lucie  à  rAnge-Gardien,  les  deux  autres  à  Oranby,  petite  ville 
du  comté  voisin,  Marie,  la  pîug  jeune  fille,  avait  épousé  un  ouvrier  de 
Danielson,  Quant  aux  garçons,  Edmond  s*e8t  fixé  à  Franklin,  dans  le 
New-Hampshire,  ou  il  exerce  le  métier  de  maçon;  Louis  habi1?e  Franklin 
Falls,  centre  trèe  voisin  du  précédent,  ou  il  est  contreinaïtre  dans  une 
usine  à  papier.  Honoré,  qui  a  commencé  par  apprendre  le  métier  de 
maçon  en  compagnie  de  eon  frère  Edmond,  à  Franklin,  devient,  à  la 
suite  d^un  accident  qui  l'a  forcé  d'interrompre  ce  travail»  palefrenier 
chez  le  médecin  qui  Ta  soigné  et  chesE  un  avocat  aini  de  ce  médecin. 
Ceux-ci  s'intéressent  à  lui,  lui  donnent  un  comniencement  dlnstruction, 
et  plus  tard  s'associent  à  lui  en  vue  de  Texploitation  d'une  carrière  située 
dans  la  Nouvelle-Ecos^,  Honoré  y  est  devenu  entrepreneiir  de  maçon- 
nerie et  «*égt  élevé  à  une  certaine  fortune,  Théodore,  de  retour  à  TAnge- 
Gardien  y  est  demeuré  longtemps  auprès  de  son  père,  a  fini  par  acheter 
une  dei  terres  de  celui-ci  à  l'Ange-Gardien,  et  aubaéqucmment  s*est 
établi  à  Gmnby;  il  cherche  maintenant  A  se  défaite  du  terrain  qu'il  a 
acheté  dû  son  père.  Thon>as,  resté  célibataire,  a  toujours  suivi  le  père 
Mathieu  ;  réeemment,  à  la  suite  d'un  dernier  séjour  aux  Etats-Unis,  il  a 
fait  de  concert  avec  son  père  Tachât  d'une  ferme  dans  le  comté  de  Corap- 
Iton,  zone  montagneuse  du  Sud  de  la  province  de  Québec,  et  c'est  de  là 
qu'il  écrit  à  son  frère  Pierre,  Finvitant  à  venir  les  retrouver  avec  sa 
femme  et  ses  enfants, 

Thomas  %.  lui-même  était  allé  s'établir  dans  ce  pays  sur  !e  conseil 
de  Philippe  T.,  de  FAnge-Gardien,  Ce  Philippe  T,  était  frère  d'Elodie» 
iemme  de  Pierre  Z.  Fils  unique,  il  avait,  confonnénient  à  Fancienne 
coutume  des  familles  rurales  du  Canada  français,  hérité  du  bien  paternel, 
à  l'exclusion  de  ses  cinq  sœurs,  qui  toutes,  du  reste,  trouvèrent  à  se  ma- 
rier, une  à  Pierre  Z,,  comme  nous  savons,  une  autre  à  Joi^eph  V,,  qui 
naguère  voisin  de  Pierre  Z*,  à  Saint-Alphonse  de  Granby.  s'était  plm 
tard  établi  à  Daniels^m,  dans  le  Connecticut,  et  avait  engagé  Pierre  Z. 
4  venir  Fy  retrouver.  Quant  à  Philippe  T,,  grflce  à  rhéritage  de  60 
arpents  de  terre  qu'il  tenait)  de  son  père,  et  quil  avait  arrondi  de  90 
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arpents  d'une  terre  attenante,  il  avait  pu  se  dispenser  d'émigrer  aux 
Etats-Unis.  Sans  aptitudes  très  prononcées  pour  la  culture,  il  exerçait 
accessoirement  la  profession  de  boucher.  Au  cours  d'un  voyage  qu'il  fit 
en  1898,  sans  idées  bien  arrêtées,  dans  la  zone  montagneuse  située  à  Test 
de  l'Ange-Gardien,  il  crut  avoir  trouvé  une  affaire  avantageuse,  vendit 
sa  terre  de  l'Ange-Gardien,  et  fit  l'acquisition  d'une  ferme  de  quelques 
centaines  d'acres  sur  le  plateau  de  Compton,  qui  domine  à  l'est  le  cours 
de  la  rivière  Coaticooke,  à  peu  de  distance  de  la  petite  ville  du  même 
nom.  C'est  alors  que  se  produit  ce  mouvement  d'émigration  de  toute 
une  parenté,  frappante  manifestation  de  l'esprit  communautaire  de  no& 
familles  rurales. 

A  peine  installé  sur  sa  terre  de  Compton,  avec  sa  femme  et  ses  en- 
fants, son  père  et  sa  mère,  Philippe  T.  attire  de  ce  côté  le  vieux  ^ilathieu 
Z.  et  son  fils  Thomas  Z.  Ceux-ci,  devenus  propriétaires  d'une  petite 
ferme  à  proximité  de  celle  de  Philippe  T.,  font  venir  des  Etats-Unis 
Pierre  Z.  et  sa  famille;  et  l'année  suivante  le  groupe  se  grossit  de  la 
famille  de  Paul  Y.  (neveu  de  Philippe  T.  et  de  la  femme  de  Pierre  Z.), 
et  aussi  de  la  famille  d'Isidore  S.,  beau-frère  de  ce  dernier  par  son  mariage 
avec  Victoire  Z.,  comme  nous  l'avons  vu.  Toutefois  cette  dernière  recrue 
ne  demeure  pas  longtemps  à  Compton;  après  quelques  mois,  Isidore  S. 
remet  à  Philippe  T.  le  lopin  que  celui-ci  avait  détaché  de  sa  terre  à  son 
intention,  et  retourne  aux  Etats-Unis.  On  observera  que  c'est  toujours 
ainsi  que  ces  colons  ont  pratiqué  l'émigration:  c'est  par  groupes  de  fa- 
milles alliées  qu'ils  avaient  jadis  colonisé  l'Ange-Gardien;  c'est  par 
groupes  de  familles  alliées  qu'ils  ont  émigré  aux  Etats-Unis,  et  c'est  par 
groupes  de  familles  alliées  qu'ils  opèrent  leur  retour  au  Canada  et  s'éta- 
blissent dans  la  région  montagneuse  du  Sud.  Les  familles  du  groupe  en 
question  établies  à  Compton,  ne  tardent  pas  à  contracter  des  alliances 
dans  leur  nouveau  pays.  Une  fille  de  Philippe  T.,  une  fille  de  Paul  Y., 
deux  filles  de  Pierre  Z.,  se  marient  avec  de  jeunes  colons  du  voisinage. 
Bientôt  les  parentes  des  uns  et  des  autres  viennent  leur  rendre  visite; 
ils  affluent,  par  deux  ou  trois  à  la  fois,  de  l'Ange-Gardien,  du  New- 
Hampshiro,  du  Connecticut,  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  les  frères  de  Pierre 
Z.,  la  mère  do  Paul  Y.,  1(^  fils  ou  les  filles  de  Mme  Z.,  et  bientôt  tout  le 
paye  fourmille  do  cet  o.^snima^e  quasi-patriarcal. 

Cependant  la  fnniille  de  Pierre  Z.  ne  parvient  pas  davantacro  à  se 
créer  un  foyer  permanent.  Il  y  avait  h  peine  un  an  qu'elle  vivait'  au 
foyer  du  père  Malhiou  Z.  et  de  son  fils  célibataire  Thomas,  qu'il  fallut 
se  séparer.  Tx^  enfant?  de  Pierre  Z.,  habitués  aux  mœurs  plus  tapa- 
geuses et  à  l'allure  plu?  libre  de  la  petite  ville  américaine,  trouvent  que  le 
grand-père  et  l'oncle  vieux  <rareon  leur  font  la  vie  trop  tranquille  et  trop 
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monotone  à  la  campagoe.  C'est  alors  que  Pierre  Z.  ayant  trouvé  una 
jiêÊB  de  contremaître  dans  une  ferme  du  voisinage,  s  y  transporte  avec 
ea  famille^  laissant  son  vieux  père  et  son  frère  Thomas  continuer  seuls 
Teicploitation  de  leur  propriété.  Malgré  les  avantages  que  lui  assurait  sa 
nouvelle  situation,  Pierre  Z.  ne  la  garde  que  trois  ans  ;  et  la  cause  en  est 
pu  vice  de  formation  sociale,  qui  rend  les  relations  désagréables  et  dif- 
ficiles entre  le  père  d'une  part,  la  mère  et  les  enfanta  de  Tautre,  entre 
ie  père  et  les  garçons  de  ferme,  entre  la  famille  du  œnt remaître  et  celle 
du  propriétaire.  Ce  qui  fait  défaut  ici,  ce  n'est  pas  tant  Thabilete  tech- 
nique, ce  n'^est  pas  tant  Fesprit  de  travail  ;  c^est  plutôt  Paptitude  à  suivre 
bien  longtemps  une  ligne  de  conduite  qu^on  s'impose  à  soi-même,  ou 
qu'on  accepte  d'autrui.  En  d'autres  termes,  nous  avons  sous  les  yeux  un 
groupement  d'origine  communautaire  tendant  à  rinetabilité^  et  qui 
échoue  dans  Texéeution  de  la  tâche  compliquée  de  Pexploitatiun  «Fune 
ferme  importante,  et  cola  par  suite  de  TinsuiBsance  de  l*autorité  et  im 
Inmièree  chez  les  parents,  ainsi  que  de  rinsubordination  des  enfanté» 
sans  développement  correspondant  de  î^initiaHvo,  Il  est  instructif  de 
noter  ici  la  désorganisation  et  Timpui^ancc  de  la  famille  <?omniunaut*iire 
placée  dans  une  situation  exigeant  une  initiative  et  des  aptitudes  plus 
qu'ordinaires. 

En  quittant  cette  ferme  oh  il  a  été  contremaître  troî?^  ang,  Pierre 
Z*  retourne  avec  sa  famille  chez  son  iJcre,  Mathieu  Z.,  et  âon  frère 
Thomas*  II  n'y  reste  encore  qu'une  année,  coumie  la  première  fois,  puis 
se  charge  d'exploiter  à  mi-fruits  une  terre  que  son  beau-frère  Philippe  T. 
vient  d'acheter  dans  ce  même  township  de  Coraptou,  En  efet,  Philippe 
T.,  en  âa  qualité  d'héritier  dn  domaine  patjernel  à  TAnge-Gardien,  et 
ccmformément  à  la  tradition  communautaire,  paraît  toujours  se  conai- 
dérer  le  protecteur  naturel  de  la  famille  de  sa  sœur  et  vient  à  son  secours 
tlanfi  tous  ses  embarras,  itais  à  peine  s*est-il  écoulé  encore  une  antre 
année  que  l'affaire  ne  marche  plus  et  qu*il  est  question  pour  la  famille  Z. 
de  retourner  chez  l'oncle  Thomas,  qui  vit  absolument  seul  depuis  la  mort 
récente  du  grand-père  Mathieu. 

En  Bomnie,  dans  Tespaee  de  cinquante  ans,  Pierre  Z,  et  sa  famille 
se  sont  déplacés  vingt  fois  en  quête  de  nouveaux  moyens  d'existence^  et 
ïl  ee  trouve  aujourd'hui  des  membres  de  la  famille^  mnt  de  !  ancienne 
que  de  la  jeune  génération  dispersés  dans  deux  provinces  du  Canada  et 
plusieuiB  villes  des  Etats-Unis.  On  observera  que  dans  le  cours  de  ces 
pérégrinations,  de  œa  nombreuses  tentatives  d'établissement,  la  famille 
Z,f  d'une  génération  à  Tautre,  a  fait  preuve  d'une  grande  variété  d'ap- 
tîtudes  dans  les  arts  manuels  et  d'une  extraordinaire  mobilité.  T/^prit 
communautaire  s'y  est  maintenu  dans  une  mesure  surprenante.    D'autre 
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que  l'éducation  doniiée  par  la  fainille  et  tout  le  milieu  social  oommunau- 
taim  n'a  paa  développé  sulfiBammeiit  la  personnalité  humaine,  riûitia- 
live  individuelle^  surtout  dans  Tordre  intellectuel,  moral  et  religieux. 
Ce  viœ  de  forma tioD,  assez  peu  senti  tant  que  se  sont  inaiD tenues  les  coa- 
clitions  relativement  simples  de  la  vie  rurale  aii  Canada,  aboutit  à  dee 
résultats  désastreux  parfois,  dans  le  milieu  compliqué  des  centres  indus- 
triels: défections,  défaillances  morales  de  tout^  sortes. 

On  fie  rappdle  l^importance  du  r6Ie  joué  par  le  groupement  voisi- 
nage  dans  le  milieu  traditionel  de  Saint-Justin.  Déjà  la  monographie  du 
cultivateur  de  Saint-Dominique  noua  a  montré  ce  groupement  occupant 
une  place  beaucoup  moins  importante  dans  le  régime  du  travail.  D'autre 
part,  chez  le  colon-émigrant  de  TAnge-Gardien,  resté  plus  communau- 
tairei  les  corvées  récréatives  ont  picore  de  Timportance  dans  le  régime  du 
travail,  tant  que  la  famille  vit  de  l'exploitation  d*uii  domaioe  rural, 
Mais^  à  la  campagne  comme  à  la  ville,  le  voisinage  parait  avoir  pour 
principale  utilité,  aux  yeux  de  ce  ts^pe  social,  de  provoquer  des  réunions 
nombreuses  de  parents  et  d'amis  pour  des  fins  de  récréation,  Danjs  les 
centres  urbains.  Taction  utilitaire  du  voisinage  est  complétée  par  TaiB- 
liât  ion  à  des  sociétés  de  secours  mutuels^  d'origine  ou  d'inspiration 
yankee,  qui  s'engagent  à  verser  une  indemnité  en  cas  de  mort  ou  de 
chômage  causé  par  la  maladie, 

11  est  un  dernier  ordre  de  groupement  qui  se  superpose  à  la  faniiUe 
ouvrière:  ce  sont  les  pouvoirs  publics,  soit  locaux,  soit  généraux.  Ces 
organismes,  tant  au  Canada  qu'aux  Etats-Unis  recrutent  leur  per^ 
fonnel  dirigeant  par  le  moyen  d^électîons  au  suffrage  (iaasi-univei*8el, 
qui  permettent  la  participation  du  plus  grand  nombre  des  citfjyeus  à  la 
gestion  des  affaires  publiques.  Aux  Etatg-Unis  comme  au  Canada,  l'or- 
ganisation des  pouvoirs  publics,  d'origine  anglo-saxonne,  repose  sur  une 
large  base  d'autonomie  locale  et  provinciale,  Dàs  \qts^  dans  les  milieux 
à  population  mixte,  les  pouvoirs  publies  sont  assez  souvent  les  inter- 
médiaires par  lesquels  s'exerce  Taction  d'une  race  sur  l'autre,  d'un  type 
sm\a\  sur  l'autre.  Au  Canada,  les  j^roupea  français  subissent  la  concur- 
Tenee  des  groupes  anjrlo-saxous  et  autres  surtout  dans  la  vie  publique 
centrale  efc  duns  la  vie  publique  provinciale,  même  dans  celle  de  leur 
propre  province  de  Qïïébee»  où  Ih  sont  en  très  grande  majorité.  Ils  r^* 
oentent  cette  influence  beaucoup  moins  fortement  et  beaucoup  plus  rare- 
ment dans  la  vie  publique  locale,  tant  qu'ils  restent  dans  risoîement  de 
leurs  paroisses  du  pays  natal.  Maïs,  dans  les  centres  de  fabrication  des 
Etats-Unis,  ils  se  trouvent  sonmia  à  l'action  de  coupes  etransrer?,  et 
notamment  de  groupes  d'orifiwe  anglo-saxonne,  tant  dans  k  TÎe  pu- 
blique locale  que  dans  la  vie  publique  centrale.     Or.  cette  action  des 
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pouvoirs  publics,  précisément  parce  qu'elle  s'exerce  en  grande  partie  du 
dehors,  sur  des  groupes  mal  préparés  à  la  subir,  ne  produit  pas  des  effets 
très  marqués,  très  durables.  C'est  ainsi  que  les  Z.,  pendant  leur  séjour 
à  North-Groevenordale,  à  Putnam,  à  Danielson,  ont  été  parfois  gênés 
dans  leurs  habitudes  communautaires  par  des  règlements  municipaux, 
ou  des  lois  relatives  à  l'hygiène,  aux  écoles,  à  la  fréquentation  des  ateliers 
de  travail,  mais  ne  paraissent  pas  avoir  beaucoup  modifié  en  conséquence 
leurs  idées  ou  leurs  habitudes  à  ces  divers  égards. 

En  somme,  abstraction  faite  du  voisinage  et  des  sociétés  de  secours 
mutuels,  dont  le  rôle  n'est  pas  très  important,  toute  la  vie  sociale  de  ces 
groupes,  en  dehors  de  la  famille,  s'effectue  par  le  moyen  de  trois  grands 
groupements  extérieurs:  le  grand  atelier,  la  corporation  religieuse,  les 
pouvoirs  publics,  tous  trois  très  indépendants  de  la  famille  ouvrière, 
mais  qui  précisément  pour  cette  raison  exercent  sur  celle-ci  une  action 
plutôt  superficielle. 

11  no  reste  plus  qu'à  résumer  les  indications  et  à  formuler  les  con- 
clusions les  plus  utiles  qui  se  dégagent  de  cette  double  étude: 

Dans  le  pays  bas  de  la  rive  sud  du  Saint- Laurent,  à  côté  de  familles 
rurales  sur  lesquelles  le  nouveau  régime  industriel  et  commercial  a 
exerce  une  action  en  somme  bienfaisante,  on  en  observe  d'autres  sur  les- 
quelles cette  môme  évolution  de  l'industrie  et  du  commerce  a  eu  une 
influence  défavorable.  Au  sein  d'un  groupe  de  population  organisé  en 
familles  communautaires  et  soumis  à  l'action  de  plus  en  plus  énergique 
d'un  groupement  supérieur,  comme  le  grand  atelier,  il  se  produit  une 
sélection,  les  unes  s'adaptant  plus  rapidement  et  plus  complètement  que 
les  autres  aux  conditions  nouvelles.  Les  unes  se  soustraient  aux  dangers 
et  aux  inconvénients  du  nouveau  régime,  grâce  au  développement  de 
l'initiative  individuelle,  de  la  valeur  personnelle,  chez  leurs  membres; 
en  d'autres  termes,  grâce  à  leur  évolution  vers  la  formation  particulariste 
à  la  fois  dans  l'ordre  matôriel  et  dans  l'ordre  moral.  Les  autres,  au 
contraire  rétrogradent  vers  une  formation  communautaire  aggravée,  se 
cramponnent  aux  rapports  de  parenté  et  de  voisinage  comme  à  une 
planche  de  salut,  et  se  laissent  aller  sans  le  contrepoids  de  l'initiative 
individuelle  à  l'attraction  puissante  du  grand  atelier;  elles  sont  déséqui- 
librées, arrachées  à  la  culture  et  à  la  propriété  du  sol,  et  finalement  dé- 
génèrent vers  le  type  de  la  famille  instable. 

Parmi  les  issus  de  ces  familles  désorganisées,  il  se  produit  à  chaque 
génération  une  nouvelle  sélection:  quelques  individus  mieux  doués  ré- 
agissent contre  les  tendances  de  leur  milieu  et  évoluent  vers  le  parti- 
cularisme, tandis  que  les  autres  membres  du  groupe  tombent  dans  une 
instabilité  de  pliiB  en  plus  impuissante. 
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Ces  familles  désorganisées  qui  ne  détiennent  plus  leurs  propres 
moyens  d'existence  ne  sauraient  constituer  par  elles-même^  les  organismes 
sociaux  complémentaires;  elles  entrent  passivement  dans  les  cadres 
formés  à  leur  intention  par  les  grands  ateliers  de  travail^  les  grandes 
corporations  religieuses,  les  pouvoirs  publics.  Mais  du  fait  même  de 
l'insuffisance  de  Tinitiative  développée  chez  leurs  membres,  ces  familles 
désorganisées  ne  reçoivent  de  ces  groupements  complémentaires  qu'une 
direction  extérieure,  insuffisante. 

Le  seul  moyen  pour  le  moment  de  porter  remède  aux  maux  résul- 
Itant  d'un  tel  état  de  choses  me  parait  être  une  croisade  menée  par  tous 
les  esprits  dirigeants,  en  vue  de  la  réorganisation  de  la  famille  ouvrière, 
oommunautaire  ou  instable,  sur  le  modèle  particulariste,  c'est-à-dire  avec 
développement  plus  général  et  plus  intense  de  l'initiative  individuelle, 
de  la  personnalité  humaine,  dans  l'ordre  matériel,  intellectuel,  moral  et 
religieux. 


Sec.  I.,  1906.    5. 
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IIL — Jmn-BaptiâU  BoucheUe. 
Par  M.  Benjamin  Sdlte. 
(Lu  le  2ti  mfii  1806,) 

On  dit  que  les  ^IdaU  font  Fhistoire — ce  que  les  hommes  politiques 
trouvent  peut-ltre  e^ccluëif.  Ces  deux  classes  ont  droit  au  partage  eai 
ce  genre  de  mérite.  Elles  dirigent  l'action  des  peuples.  Il  j  a  aussi 
le  clergé,  qui  est  un  autre  grand  corps  organisé.  Et  le  commerce?  Tin- 
duBtrie?  la  navigation? 

J'ai  à  vous  parler  d'un  simple  marin  qui,  tin  jour,  a  servi  de  pivot, 
ou  si  vous  voiilesî,  de  point  tournant  à  l'hiatoire  du  Canada.  Son  cbb 
eet  rare.  Il  était  seul  et  décidait  du  sort  d'un  pays-  Avoir  eu  une  heure 
semblable  dans  son  existencej  c^est  assez  pour  vivre  toujours. 

*     *     * 

Marc  Bouchet,  fils  d* Alain  Boudiet  et  de  Servieine  Bureau^  de  k 
paroisse  Saint-Charles,  ville  de  SaintrMalo,  en  Breta^e,  épousa,  à  Que- 
bec,  le  2  septeuibro  11:^4,  Marie-Thérèse,  née  en  cette  ville  et  âgée 
dijt-sept  atiîi,  fille  de  Jean  Gieii(?t  et  de  Mario-Hélène  Lavergne.  Leur^ 
fils,  Jean-Baptiste^  né  à  Québec  le  5  juiUet  1736,  fut  le  seul  garçon 
(jiii  continua  la  familla  Marc  a  dû  niourir  vers  1737,  piïiëquc  sa  veuve 
iê  remaria,  le  0  février  1739,  â  Québec,  avec  François  Bolet,  dont  elle  eut 
Jean-Joseph,  père  des  fameux  Bolet  de  Toueet  et  de  Charles-Frédéric 
qui  se  distingua  dans  la  guerre  de  1812,* 

D*aprè8  la  coutume  de  Normandie,  les  Canadiens  prononcent  nel- 
letttôj  Bouchette,  Gaudette^  Kicolett^,  Bolett<^  pour  Bellet,  Bouchet,  Qau- 
det,  Nicolefc,  Bolet  et,  dans  certains  cas.  Ton  finit  par  écrire  d'après  cette 
prononciation. 

Je&n*Baptiste,  âgé  de  vingt-trois  ans,  lors  du  siège  de  Québec  par 
Wolfe  (1759),  a  dû  servir  avec  la  milice  de  cette  époque.  En  1762,  à 
Saint-Joeeph  de  la  Beauce  on  voit  un  uomm^  Jean-Baptiste  Bouchet  par- 
rain d'une  Abénaquise,  C'est  sans  dout^  le  même.*  On  a  publié  plua 
d'une  fois  que  Jeon-BaptÎBte  était  à  la  bataille  des  plaines  d^ Abraham^ 
ce  qui  est  très  possible,  mais  la  preuve  fadt  défaut.  Nous  allons  voir  ce 
qu*il  est  devean. 


*  Dîûtlônnaîpe   TanffURT-   I-    282;    IL   391;   VII.   Sa    Taasé:    Vamdient   d« 
mueif,  L  144-5,  200, 

*  il  y  avait  alora  A  Québac  un  marclmud  do  nom  âe  Jac^aes  Bouebet  marié 
à  MAdeldiK?  Ijùisj.    Tanpiay  II.  3&1, 
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Vïerre  de  Sal^s  Laterrière,  né  dam  le  Languedoc  en  1747,  étudiait 
la  médecine  à  Paris^  en  1764-66,  lorsqu'il  résolut  de  partir  pour  le  Cana^ 
dftj  où  il  fut  employé  dans  le  commerce,  par  Alexandre  Diunas  (origi- 
naire de  la  Guieme)  jusqn^à  1769,  où  la  mai&on  crotda  par  suite  de  la 
répudiation  du  papier-monnaie  de  l'ancien  régime.  Il  aJla  demeurer  à 
Saint-ïliomas  de  Montmagny  et^  en  1771,  retourna  à  Québec  sur  Tinvi- 
tation  de  Dumaâ  qui  devenait  associé  de  la  compa^ie  d^  forges  Baint- 
Maurice  et  avait  besoin  d'un  agent  à  Québec.  Laterrière  dit,  dans  ses 
Mémoires  et  Traverses,  que  la  société  de  la  ville  était  remplie  de  channes. 
Il  ajoute  :  ''Entre  les  jeunes  demoiselles  dont  je  trouvais  la  physionoinj'* 
charmante^  je  oe  sentais  réellement  une  tendre  affection  que  pour  trois 
Betilement;  Angélique  Duhamel,  Josette  lîoussel  et  mademoiselle  Cathe- 
rine Delzène,  et  eneore  ces  amitiés  étaient-ell^  ditîérentes  et  inégalement 
vivei*  Un  jour  je  demandai  à  mon  bon  ami  Alexandre  Dnmas  ce  que 
Yoth  penserait  Bi  je  me  mariais  avec  la  première;  il  répondit  que  ce  se- 
rait folie,  vu  mon  extrême  jeunesse,  mon  (peu  de)  crédit  et  mes  res- 
sources fort  légères;  que  je  perdrais  l'amitié  et  l'estime  de  la  compagnie 
deë  forges;  que  là  médecine  n'allait  point;  que  je  me  verrais,  avi^i;  ma 
famille,  réduit  à  la  misera  Cela  me  fit  tant  de  peur  que^  quelques 
avances  que  j'eusse  déjà  faites,  il  me  fallut  les  abandonner,  non  sans  une 
doideur,  un  regret  des  plus  sensibles,  tant  l'habitude  d'une  sincérité 
qui  m^est  naturelle  m'avait  attaché  à  cette  aimable  enfant** 

La  médecine  qu'exerçait  Laterrière  ne  paraît  pae  avoir  alourdi  sa 
bourse;  cependant  il  était  expert  dans  son  art,  mais  très  peu  exigeant 
quant  aux  honoraires.  Les  conseils  de  Dumas,  remplis  de  sagesse,  étaient 
bons  à  suivre  et  c'est  ce  qui  arriva,  sans  toutefois  écarter  le  jeune  honi- 
me  du  cercle  des  trois  enchanteresses,  "J'avais,  dit- il  encore,  fait  iti 
connaissance  de  mademoiselle  Roussel  dans  le  même  temps  que  celle  de 
ma  présente  épouse,  Marie-Catherine  Delzène*  Quoique  fort  jolie  et 
spirituelle,  elle  ne  pouvait  effacer  l'impression  plus  forte  que  j'avais 
reçue  de  cette  dernière,  plus  jeune  et  plus  jolie.  Melle  Delzène  m*ai- 
maîtf  beaucoup,  mais  son  père  et  sa  mère  la  réservaient,  en  secret,  au 
vieux  veuf  Pélissier,  homme  fort  riche,  de  qui  ils  espéraient  de  grands 
secours/*  La  vraie  situation  était  celle-ci;  Christophe  Pélissîer,  chef 
de  la  compagnie  des  forges  Saint^Maurice,  avait  à  peine  quarante  ans^ 
et  Ddzène,^  orfèvi-e,  petit  marchand,  devait  naturellement  favoriser 
Pindination  que  cet  liomme  manifestait  envers  sa  fille. 


*  Ignace-Fniïiçoia  Deîzenne,  né  en  17J7,  ft  LiUe,  en  Fliindre*  marie  à 
MoDtiéal  «n  1748,  avec  Catherine  Janson,  fj^nr  fiïlc.  Marie-Oatherloe*  née  ft 
Qi3ébee«  te  2«  mars  1T55,  épousa  Cliristophe  Péliasier»  ft  Bécaacoar,  le  §  mart 
177ÎS  et*  plne  tar^,  Pierre  de  Sales  Laterrière. 
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Revenant  sur  le  sujet  de  Melle  Duhamel^  son  auiiouroux  se  lamente 
€t  il  ûcms  dit  que  le  père  "marin  au  caractère  dur'*,  la  mariée  avec  un 
garçon  qui  n  etfiit  pas  beau^  et  pourtant.  s*écrie-i^il,  **  elle  était  belle, 
de  riche  taille  et  bien  fait^,  lié!  comment  Toublier, . /^  Ce  mahagei 
a  dû  avoir  lieu  en  1772.  Laterrière  ne  donne  pas  le  nom  du  marié — 
ce  devait  être  Jean-Baptiste  Bmichet,  navigateur,  conduisant  lui-même 
sa  goélette  ou  brigantin  et  faisant  le  commerce  des  pêcheries  du  golfe 
SaintpLaurent^  diaprés  ce  que  m'a  raconté  son  petit^fils,  B-  S.  M<  Bou- 
chette.  L'historien  Bibaud  dit  que,  en  1Î75,  Bouchet  eorajuandait  un 
brigantiuj  le  Ga.'^pé,  C'était  peut-être  le  sien,  maie  en  17T5,  ce  vais- 
amxL  (un  pont^  deux  mâts)  devait  être  armé.  Ceci  a  fait  croire  à  Fen- 
nings  Taylor^  que  "le  commodore  Bouchette  portait  l*unifonne  d'un 
iDfficier  anglais  lorsque  naquit  son  fils  Joseph",  La  naisBanœ  de  ce 
dernier  est  du  14  mai  1?74^,  alors  que  personne  en  Canada  ne  s'était 
«ncoie  mie  sur  le  pied  de  guerre,  11  y  a  place  ici  pour  une  autre  re- 
marque: puieque  Bouchet  n'était  pas  joli  garçon  par  sa  lignre  et  qne 
Marie-Anne-Angélique  Duhamel  possédait  une  graiide  beauté,  rendue 
plus  frappante  par  une  ridie  et  noble  taille,  c'est  elle  qui  a  transmiaj 
ces  avantages  à  leur  fils  Joeeph,  l'un  des  plus  beaux  hommes  de  son 
tamp^ 

•     ♦     * 

Nous  entrons  maintenant  dans  la  grande  histoire.  ïje  général 
Guy  Carleton,  nommé  gouverneur  en  chef  et  commandant  des  troa^esi,  ' 
le  22  septembre  1766,  s'abeenta  en  1770  pour  aller  à  Londres  faire 
comprendre  aux  ministres  du  roi  les  fliTaires  du  Canada  et  les  ajuster, 
autant  que  f>ossible,  à  la  satisfaction  de  tout  le  monde.  Il  laissait 
l'administration  de  la  colonie  aux  mains  de  M.  Hector-Théophile  Cra- 
mahé  avec  le  titre  de  président  du  Conseil.  Dès  ce.  moment  la  révo- 
lution américaine  grondait.  Pitt  n'était  plus  au  pouvoîn  Le  minis- 
tère anglais  commettait  des  maladresses  qui  l'ont  rendu  célèbre.  lia 
mission  de  notre  gouverneur  dura  plus  de  quatre  ans,  mais  il  finit  par 
obtenir  à  peu  près  ce  qu'ail  demandait  L'Acte  de  Qtiiiec  étant  passé 
au  parlement,  de  bonne  heure  en  1774,  Carleton  rentra  &  Québec  au 
mois  d^octobre  suivant  et  reprit  la  direction  des  affaires,  sans  avoir  pu 
amc<ner  avec  lui  aucunes  troupes,  malgré  les  menaces  grandissante 
d*une  insurrection  des  colonics  anglaises.* 

Le  26  mai  1775,  le  gouverneur  arrivait  à  Montréal  pour  organiser 
la  défense  de  cette  partie  du  Canada  contre  une  invasion  imminente^ 


^  PoriraUs  of  BriiUh  AmcricanM,  IL  122. 
*  Montreal  Tim€^,  d  avril  1885. 

"Bouchette:  British  Domlniom  in  North  Amerù^a,  IL  447;  McCord  : 
4m  Oanadinn  Uiatorp,  p.  Bl  ;  Vit  de  în  Sœur  BourçetHê,  II,  433, 
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dimÈé  de  fortes  bfttlems  à  So/rél  «t  dmm  diiféfejitos  parties  cNs  ties  qui 
ant  mu  nord^  qtuad  il  ifen  était  rien.     Il  ûi  tirer  un  cotip  de  eânoQ  J 
pOQj  appela*  tow  ks  eapitaiiias  de  les  TaiiMaiix  à  aoai  prt^irfi  b<»d,  leur  | 
ecpc«  M  poiition  ai  leto^  demanda  quel  était  leur  am.^      Ke  paunmit*  i 
on  pas  dire,  sam  crainte  de  ae  tromper,  que  les  opén^ioiia  avaient  été 
jusque  là^  ooodatlGi  à  l'eiiropéame  ei  que,  se  TOjant  perdu,  le  gotiTetwj 
Bear  allait  ae  iMonnnandar    aux    Caiiâdiens?    L'affaire  de  Scmà 
tnntTeimit  expliquée. 

Continuant  son  journal,  M.  Bertiidot  entre  dans  les  détails  :    "  Tous  ' 
les  capilameg  furent  d'aeoord  qti'O  fallait  tenter  tous  les  moyaas  po»- 
aibles  pour  le  oonduire  à  Québec,  qui  était  sIotb  le  seul  endroit  capable 
â'ajTÊter  les  progrès  de  Teimenii  et  où  sa  présence   (le  gouverneur) 
éÉttït  de  la  plus  grande  importance.    Le  capitaine  Belette,  qui  était  un 
aucieu  marin  d^uu  courage  à  toute  épreuTc,  à  qui  on  avait  confié  les 
poudies  enierées  de  Montréal  et  qui  avait  fait  bastinguer  sa  goëlct^ 
année  ponr  se  garantir  des  boulets  que  pouvaient  tirer  îe§  elialoupes 
de  Pennemi,  ouvrit  le  premier  son  avis.     Il  dit  qu'il  ne  voyait  pus  un  I 
danger  bien  imminent  et  qu'il  répondait  sur  sa  tète  de  sauver  le  gom- 
femeur  et  toute  la  flotte;  qu'il  s^enga^îeait  à  lui  seul  à  donner  tant  d*oo^« 
cupation  aux  cbaJoup^  américain^^  si  toutefois  il  ne  les  coulait  paa* 
toutes  à  fond,  qu'il  lui  donnerait  le  temps  de  se  rendre  en  toute  sûreté 
à  Québec  avec  tout  son  monde,'* 

Le  leçt<nîr  doit  i*intéres@er  à  cbacun  des  personnages  de  cet  article, 
car  autrement  j'écrirais  sans  résultat  Faisons  connaissance  avec 
François  Bellet,  né  en  1730,  dans  le  diocèse  de  la  Rochelle  et  marié  à 
Québec  en  1748  avec  Marie-Anne  Réaume.  Au  moment  de  Taven* 
ture  de  Carleton  il  est  probable  que  les  deux  Bdlet,  père  et  fils,  (An- 
toine-Françotâ  âgé  de  vingt-cinq  ans)  agissaient  ensemble.  Tous  deux, 
demeurant  rue  Champlaîn,  iont  inscrite  au  nombre  des  miliciens  de 
Québec  Thiver  de  1775-76,  Au  printemps,  le  père  fut  capturé  par  les 
Américains  puis,  au  mois  de  mai^  sa  goélette  croisait  dans  le  lac  Saint- 
Pierre,  gênant  beaucoup  les  mouvements  de  l'ennemi.  Peut-être  que, 
dans  ce  dernier  cas,  le  bâtiment  était  èommandé  par  le  fils.  CSelui-ci* 
vécut  jusqu'à  1827. 

M,  Berthelot  continue  ;  "Le  capitaine  Bouchette,  que  l'on  eu  mom - 
mait  la  Tourtre  à  cause  de  la  célérité  de  see  voyages,  s'offrit  de  conduire 
le  gouverneur  en  berge  et  cet  avis  prévalut," 

TTn  autre  annaliste  mérite  d'être  cité  en  cet  endroit.  Le  docteur 
Jacques  Labrie,  membre  de  la  legislature  de  Québec  (18S7)^  avait  écrit 
un»  histoire  du  Canada  qui  a  été  détruite  dans  le  feu  de  Saint-Benoit 
en  1838,  Le  passage  concernant  lea  faits  qui  nous  occupent  avait  été 
copié  par  Joseph  Bouchette  qui   le  publia  à  Ijondr^  dans  le  UniUd 
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bouche  le  récit  du  passage  des  détroits  de  Berthier  sur  lesquela  se  con- 
ceiitraitj  pour  lui,  l'action  la  plus  dramatique  et  le  plus  palpitante  de 
cett^  courge  historique. 

Ces  hominee  peuvent  être  classés  comme  Buit^  selau  leur  âge: 
Nivenrille  60  ans,  Carleton  51,  Boucbette  39,  lianaudière  32,  Bouthiller 

Suivons  le  récit  de  M.  Bertlielot:  "La  nuit  du  16  au  17,  le  gouver- 
neur confia  sa  personne  au  cjipitaine  Bonchette.  La  partie  des  rames 
<|tii  portait  Bur  le  bois  était  enveloppée  de  drap  *  afin  d*éviter  le  bniit. 
En  passant  par  le  chenal  de  l'île  Dupas^  les  hommes  ne  nageaient 
^u^&?ec  les  mains.  Pendant  cette  nuit,  on  na  rencontra  aucun  Amé- 
^icain'^     Au  contraire,  ik  en  virent  un  grand  nombre. 

Ije  docteur  Labrie  observe  que  la  nuit  était  sombre  et  humide. 
Chaque  houime  portait  trois  biscuits,  Bouchette  touchait  Tépaule  de 
son  plus  proche  voisin^  lui  donnait  ses  ordres  à  voix  basse  et  celui-ci 
Its  communiquait  à  un  autre  de  la  même  manière.  Aux  approches  des 
îl<^  de  Berthier,  !e  petit  équipage  était  inquiet  parceque  Tennerai  oc- 
cupait le  rivage  et  se  tenait  surtout  dans  les  îles  du  sud-ouest  du  lac  ;  les 
ehen&uXj  de  ce  côté,  étaient  en  son  pouvoir  Cinq  hommes^  dajis  une  frêle 
umbarcation^  jouaient  avec  audace  et  dextérité  le  sort  du  Canada.  Ils 
imnprenaient  très  bden  la  responsabilité  qui  pesait  aur  eux.  Traverser 
ces  parages,  ou  les  passes  navigables  étaient  bordées  de  bivouacs  et  si 
facile^^  îï  intercppterj  présentait  im  problême  que  l'adresse  seule  pou- 
vait résoudre*  C'était  se  mettre  dans  la  gueule  du  loup^  risquer  la 
mortî  &OUS  h  îvu  ou  la  captivité  —  plus  encore  —  l'enlèvement  du  gou- 
Temeur  qui  portait  avec  lui  le  salut  de  la  colonie^  car  sa  présence  à 
<iuébec,  avant  le  blocus  de  la  place,  pouvait  assurer  la  résistance  jusqu'à 
l'arrivée  de  la  flotte  anglaise  attendue,  ou  du  moins  espérée  au  prin- 
temps. La  région  des  îles  qui  rétrécit  le  fleuve  on  ie  transformant  à 
l'état  de  simples  canaux^  devenait  la  clef  de  toute  ^aventura  "Le 
<ïourage  fait  entreprendrCj  mais  l'audace  fait  réussir,  et  l'adresfeje  cou- 
ronne le  tout."  Par  bonheur,  l'autorité  était  entre  bonne  main,  Bou- 
chette prit  la  passe  du  nord,  mais  là  aussi  les  Américains  tenaient  le 
rivage  et  tout  en  suivant  le  fil  de  l'eau  on  pouvait  être  vu*  Le  plus 
grand  péril  se  presentB  aux  détroitfi  de  Berthier  lorsqu'il  fallut  se  glisser 
entre  les  foyers  lumineux  des  campements  qui  se  reflétaient  sur  les  deui 
rives.  Les  rames  furent  rentrées.  Chaque  homme  s'écrasa  au  fond 
de  lâ  berge  pour  lui  donner  Tap  pare  née  d'une  embarcation  abandonnée. 
La  lenteur  du  courijnt  doublait  les  inipatiences  des  navigateurs.     D'un 


^  Bibatid  dit  qu€  ]pr  bords  ûe  la  b^rg^p  de  même  qu^utie  portion  dfs  rames, 
4tJiïe0t  recouverts  de  flan  «"lie. 
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infitant  i  FauLre  on  s'atteDdait  à  iin  qui  vive^  à  la  décharge  d'un  fusH^ 
à  Fabordage  de  quelque  canot.  Les  aboiementa  d^  chieoa  à  terre  et 
le6  Alts  well  des  sentindlea  troublaient  de  temps  en  temps  k  silence 
de  la  nuit  Enfin  les  feux  devinrent  plus  raree  et  la  nuit  plus  sombre. 
On  se  reprit  à  nager  avec  1^  mains  pour  accélérer  la  descente.  Le 
moindre  coup  d'aviron  dans  lean  pouvait  être  entendu  de  ceux  qui 
étaient  couches  à  terre^  car  on  sait  avec  quelle  facilité  de  pareilles  vi- 
brations se  transmettent  but  une  nappe  liquide.  Durant  un  parcours 
de  neuf  milles  les  canotiers  trempèrent  leurs  bras  dans  ie  fleuve  malgré 
la  température  de  novembre  et  ne  reprirent  Faviron  qu'en  voyant  sur 
leur  droite  le  lac  Saint-Pierre  dégarni  d'îles*  A  la  première  lueur  du 
jour  ils  mirent  pied  à  terre  vers  la  Pointc-du-Lac  pour  se  délasser.  Les 
habitants  leur  apprirent  que  Farmée  américaine  était  eu  marche  dans 
la  direction  des  Trois-Rivières. 

On  allait  donc  continuer  cette  marche  périlleuse  cote  à  côte  avec 
Fennemi.  Le  eort  du  Canada  tremblait  dans  la  balance,  comme  ^luc 
jours  de  Bollard,  de  Frontenac  et  de  Sâlaberry<  Si  le  gouverneur 
n'entrait  pas  dans  Québ^,  les  Américains  s^emparaient  de  la  pîaee  et 
y  avaient  encore,  probablement^  car  la  guerre  leur  a  été  favorable  du 
oommencemeut  à  la  fin,  excepté  au  Canada,  grace  à  l'énergie  de  Car- 
leton. 

«     «     * 


Le  notaire  Jean-Baptiste  Badeaux  des  Trois-Eivières,  qui  tenait  re- 
gistre des  événements  quotidiens  en  cette  dernière  ville,  s'exprime  ainsi  : 
**  lip  17  novembre^  un  vendredi,  est  arrivé  sur  le  midi.  M,  le  général 
Carie  ton,  accompagné  de  M.  le  chevalier  de  Niverville  et  de  M,  de  La- 
naudière,  fils.  Ils  étaient  en  berge  et  conduits  par  le  capitaine  La 
Tourtre.  En  débarquant  au  port^  M,  le  général  Carlebon  ayant  fait  ren- 
contre du  sieur  Malcolm  Fraser  lui  demanda  si  1^  Yankees  étaient 
venus  jusqu'ici.  Celui-ci  lui  fit  réponse  que  non,  maie  que  Ton  avait 
appris  qu'ils  étaient  S  la  Longue-Pointe,  près  de  Québec.  M,  le  géué- 
rai  ne  le  voulait  point  croire^  mais  étant  arrivé  chez  M.  ^de  Tonnancour, 
i-ette  nouvelle  lui  fut  confirmée  par  M,  le  chevalier  de  Tonnaneour  qui 
arrivait  dans  le  même  moment  de  Québec.^  M.  Maillet,'  en  allant  lui 
rendre  visite,  lui  annonça  qu'il  y  en  avait  six  cents  à  Maçhiche  qui  n© 
tardaient  que  le  moment  d^ arriver.     M.  le  général  dîna  et  partit  en- 


'  Arnold^  venu  nrf*  nc9  trotip^  pur  Ia  ririène^  rhniiflîdre*  nvjiît  travOT»!  te 
fleuve  à  lu  Pôinte*ttux*TrenobÎpa  et  ^cwpîtlt  les  pUîties  il*Abrabain  deptji»  le  14 
novembre* 

^Obarleg  3Haillet»  notnir*.  pîui  t;u'(i  Juge  des  préro^fllivris  Tw>ur  le  gouveme- 
Bftent  àm  Trois-Blvières. 
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Tiron  sur  lû&  trois  heures»  eepérant  nmrcher  toute  la  nuit  et  se  rendre 
à  Québec  saas  dangers.    . .  .Que.  Dieu  le  veuille  1" 

Le  docteur  Labrie  donne  certains  aubi*e6  détails,  Carleton,  aoea- 
blé  de  fatigue,  ee  serait  eudornii  après  le  repas,  la  tête  sur  une  table. 
Des  militaires  américaing  surrinreut  tout  à  caup  pour  annoncer  Rap- 
proche de  leurs  troupes  et  B^assurer  des  logements. 

La  maison  de  Tonnaneour  était  naturellement  ehoiëie  pour  reoe- 
Tolr  les  officiers.  C'était  une  vaste  construction  à  trois  étages,  au  coin 
des  rues  Notre-Dame  et  Saint-Jjouis,  avec  la  principale  porte  regardant 
la  place  d'Armes,  Carleton  la  connaiB^ait  bien.  Il  prenait  plaisir  à 
aller  s'asseoir,  en  été,  sous  l'orme  géant  qui  oonvrait  de  son  ombre  lout 
la  jardin  situé  du  côté  de  la  me  Notre-Dame.  Le  6  septembre  préré- 
deat,  il  y  était  encore.  En  cette  occasion,  il  remarciua  un  homme  armé 
qui  semblait  eun^eiller  les  portes  de  la  maison  et  du  jardin.  C'était 
Charles  Létoumeau  i  que  M»  Tonnaneour  avait  mis  de  garde  auprès  de 
'  la  personne  du  gouverneur.  Celui-ci  apprenant  ce  que  c'ébait,  avança 
viers  le  factionnaire  improvisé  et  dit:  ** Voilà  le  premier  Canadien  que 
]'ai  l^onneuT  de  voir  sous  les  armes'\  et  tirant  de  sa  poche  deux  guinéea, 
il  lui  en  donna  une  pour  lui,  Fautre  pour  ses  compagnons  de  garde* 
Lorsque  Forme  subit  le  supplice  de  la  hache,  en  1894,  il  mesurait  dix- 
neuf  pieds  de  circonférence.  La  maison  a  brillé  au  mois  de  janvier  1901. 

M,  Bibaud  rapporte  que  "  à  peine  le  gouverneur  était-il  entré  dans 
la  ville  qu'un  parti  américain  y  arriva  et  que  l*hÔtellerie  où  il  était  àe&- 
œndu  se  trouva  remplie,  mais  grâce  au  ton  familier  que  sut  prendre 
avec  lui  Fingénieux  et  loyal  Boucbette,  il  ne  fut  pas  reconnu."  L'hôtel- 
lerie, c'était  la  maison  de  Tonnaneour.  li  va  de  soi  que  les  domesti- 
ques connaissaient  à  qui  ils  avaient  affaire  et  qu^iïs  gardèrent  le  eecret. 
Au  moment  de  partir,  Bouehette  secoua  le  dormeur  par  Fépaule  m,  im 
cria  "embarque!"  tout  comme  il  faisait  d'ordinaire  avec  sc«  matelots. 
Le  gouverneur  s'en  alla  sang  façon  sur  les  pas  de  mn  maître.  Il  était 
trûifl  heures  de  l'après-midi.  Une  fois  dans  la  berge  les  rameurs  firent 
toute  la  diligence  possible  pour  gagner  du  temps;  ils  étaient  quatre 
seulem^it,  de  NiverviUe  étant  resté  chez  lui  aux  Trois-BivièreSj  jugeant 
que  son  départ  avec  les  autres  pourrait  donner  Féveil» 

Au  pieds  des  rapides  RichelieUj  à  la  pointe  du  Platon,  était  mouillé 
le  seîiault*  Fell^  capitaine  Napier,  armé  en  guerre,  qui  reçut  le  petit 
équipage  avec  joie  et,  comme  le  vent  était  favorable,  on  fit  voile  vers 
Québec,  traînant  en  remorque  la  berge  de  Bouchette.    C'était  le  samedi 


^Forper^n.     Baptisé  nnx  Ttùls^nivï^im  le  3  avril  1T52. 

*Et  SëDaiiv  espèce  ûc  uadr^  à  cleuie  mâtn  ;  c'est  atisai  une  barque  louiruc  dont 
t«s  Ftamands  se  «erveot  pour  la  eourae.  {Dictionnaire  de  Trêtiùux},  r^e» 
Anglais  écrjvezuc  *'  aoow.** 
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18  novembre.  Ni  à  la  Pointe-aiii'TrPuibles  '  ni  ailleui^  le  petit  bâti- 
ment ne  reaooatra  d'obeta^le  et,  le  lendemain,  entre  quatre  et  cinq 
heures  de  Faprèe-midi,  la  l^erge  prenait^  à  bord  du  Felï^  le  gouverneur, 
Lanaudière,  Bouchette,  Bouthillefj  le  capitaine  Owen,  le  lieutenant 
Selwyn  du  7e  régiment  Boyaî  Fusiliers^  quelques  soldats  et  les  débar- 
quait à  la  basée- ville  de  Québec.  Aussitôt  les  clocha  sounèrent  pour 
eonvoquer  une  assemblée  publique  et^  on  quelques  lieures,  la  oiilice  fut 
organisée,"  Noua  savons  que,  malgré  leurs  attaques,  durant  qua^ 
mois  de  Thiver,  les  Américains  ne  réussirent  pas  à  entrer  dans  la  ville. 

Lie  lieutenant  Thomas  Anbur}^  qui  était  dans  le  Bas-Canada  l'an- 
née auiTante,  écrit  que  '*le  gouverneur  Carleton  fit  tiaage  d^nn  canot 
d'écorce  pour  passer,  avec  un  aide-de-camp,  à  travers  la  flotte  ennemie 
loequ^il  quitta  Montréal  pour  aller  mettre  Québec  en  état  de  défense^', 
mais  nous  avom  vu  que,  de  Montréal  à  la  Valtrie,  le  trajet  eut  lieu  an 
moyen  d^  brigantine  et  goélette  qui  composaient  la  flotte;  de  Laval- 
trie  jusqu'au  bas  du  Eidielieu  on  se  servit  d'une  berge  que  le  Fell  ame- 
na devant  Québec  et  qui  fut  employée»  pour  mettre  à  tf'rre,  eu  Pabsence 
de  quais, 

M.  de  Gaspé  donne  à  entendre  dans  ses  Mémoires  que  le  gouver- 
neur deecendit  de  Montréal  avec  trois  centé  Canadiens*  Ceci  doit  se 
rapporter  aux  trois  cents  bommes  de  l'armée  anglaise  dont  parle  Saa- 
guinet,  le  11  novembre,  et  qui  restèrent  è  Laval  trie.  En  effets  tandia 
que  Carleton  et  Bouchette  entraient  au  château  Saint-Ijouis  pour  m 
Tcfraîchir,  le  19  novembre  après-midi^  et  que  les  cloches  des  égliaes 
sonnaient  à  toute  volée  pour  annoncer  révéuement  du  jourj  la  flotte 
de  Lavaltrie  se  rendait  auz  Américains.  ''Jjp  vent  oonti-aire  îa  rete- 
nant toujours,  dit  M.  Berthelot,  le  colonel  Eaaton  (américain)  en  fai- 
sant montre  de  quelques  chaloupé  canonnières,  vint  à  bout  d'inlimider 
le  colonel  (anglais)  Richard  Prescott  qui  en  avait  alors  le  commandement 
Suivant  les  ordres  qu'il  avait  reçus  du  gouverneur  avant  son  départ,  il 
fit  jeter  les  poudres  et  les  boulets  h  Peau.  Le  19  au  matin  le  cotouiel 
Ea^ton  Fayant  sommé,  par  le  major  Brown^  de  se  rendre,  il  dit  qu'il 
élait  prêt  à  livrer  la  flotte,  à  condition  qu'il  lui  fût  permîg  de  se  rendra 
à  Québec  avec  sa  troupe,  Tjo  colonel  Easton  rejetta  la  proposition 
en  lui  faisant  dire  que^  si^  sous  quatre  heures,  les  bâtiments  ne  se  £tm- 
daientj  il  les  ferait  prendre  à  l'abordage.  Ce  fut  ainsi  que  le  colonel 
anglaia  livra  onze  vaisaeaujs  ©t  se  rendit  prisonnier  de  guerre  avec  pin- 
sieurs  officiera  et  eent  vingt  soldats,  quand  plusieurs  de  ces  Taisseau^ 


■&arii«au    dit    que    le    fonveme^ur,    ayant    voul»    aborder    h   la    Fomt?o&QX- 
Tremblas,  faillit  eti«  *m\evé^ 

■  B^rthelot,  Lnbrie,  B&nguJnet,  la  Gasefte  de  Qitëbcc  du  23  novembre. 
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étaient  bien  armés  et  bien  équipés.  Pour  combler  laa  désastres  du  gou- 
verneur, cette  flotte  fut  conduite  à  M^mti^a],  où  Montgomery^  en  fit 
usage  pour  aller  rejoindre  Arnold." 


La  page  d'ïiistoirc  qui  vient  d'être  retracée  met  en  lumière  l'action 
d'un  homme  courageux  et  habile,  dont  la  carrière  aurait  pu  se  poursui- 
ire  dans  Fobflcurite  sans  diminuer  son  mérite;  mais  nous  allons  voir 
qu'il  était  susceptible  de  reparaître  avec  bonncur,  grâce  à  des  circons- 
tances nouvelleg  et  différentes  des  premières,  eVsb-â-dire  dans  le  service 
public  en  temps  de  paix. 

De  tous  ceux  qui  se  sont  distingués  au  cours  des  événements  qui 
rendent  nos  annales  si  intéreseantes,  un  bon  nombre  n'ont  jamais  reçu 
aucune  récompense;  il  eu  est  même  que  l'oubli  a  recouvert  pour  tou- 
jours^ tant  il  est  vrai  que  la  fortune  est  aveugle  et  parfois  ingrate. 
Dans  le  cas  qui  nous  occupe,  il  est  plus  consolant  de  constater  une  si- 
tuation satififai^iite  et  de  pouvoir  dire  encore  une  fois  qu'un  bienfait 
n'est  pas  perdu 

Jusqu'ici,  nous  nous  sommes  tenus  sur  le  Sain tr Laurent,  entre 
Montréal  et  Québec.  Il  va  falloir  nous  transporter  au  lac  Ontario  pour 
suivre  la  carrière  du  personnage  qui  nous  occupe.  Depuis  1758,  il  ne 
restait  dans  ces  parages  aucun  établissement  militaire  ni  bâtiment 
anné.  D  faut  croire  que  la  déclaration  de  FIndépendance  (juillet 
1776)  avait  attiré  rattention  du  gouverneur  Carleton  du  côté  du  Haut- 
Canada^  puisque,  Fautomne  de  1777,  il  y  avaifs  au  Détroit  un  nommé  Alex- 
andre Legrand  "  commandeur  des  vaisseaux  de  Sa  Majest^é  sur  l^  lacs/'^ 
En  1778,  le  général  Frédéric  Haldimand  remplaça  Carleton  et» 
comme  la  guerre  continuait,  il  songea  à  la  défense  de  cette  région  et  y 
employa  le  capitaine  Schank,  mais  sans  le  dégager  de  ses  devoirs  comme 
officier  naval  aui  environs  de  Québec,  d'après  ce  que  voici  ;  Pierre  Du- 
oalvet,  arrêté  le  27  septembre  1780,  fut  mis  à  bord  du  Cancéaum,  dans 
la  rade  de  Québec,  sous  le  comjnandement  du  capitaine  Schank*  Celui- 
ci  expliqua  au  gouverneur  qu'il  ne  pouvait  rester  assidûment  à  son 
poste  à  cause  de  ses  vi.sites  officielles  sur  les  lacs,'  ce  qui  amena  pro- 
bablement la  décision  de  choisir  un  commodore  particulier  pour  ce  ser* 
^ce.  Le  15  novembre  suivant,  Haldimand  écrivait  au  capitaine  La- 
force:  "Pour  vous  montrer  la  haute  opinion  que  j'ai  de  vos  mérites, 
je  viens  de  vous  nommer  au  commandement  des  navires  du  lae  Ontario 
et  je  vous  assure  que  je  serai  heureux  de  voua  conserver  dans  cette 
charge  importante.     En  même  tempe,  mon  amitié  pour  vous  me  porte 

'Tan^uay,  V.  900. 
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à  vous  dire  qu'il  pourrait  arriver,  le  printemps  prochain,  dee  officiera 
de  la  marine  royale  dont  le  rang  dans  le  eenrice  de  Sa  Majesté  les  pla- 
cerait au  dessus  de  vous^  mais  à  moins  de  cela  j^entends  yous  mamteuir 
entièrement  dans  le  poste  de  chef  que  je  vous  confie."  Laiorce  et  son 
collègue  Côté  ont  correspondu  avec  Haldimand  jusqu'à  1783  au  sujet 
du  lac  Ontario  et  fourni  une  grande  carte  géographique  qui  se  trouve 
au  département  dm  archive©,  à  Ottawa» 

UOntario,  un  navire  neuf  de  16  canons,  portant  30  hommes  du 
34e  régiment,  partit  du  fort  Niagara  le  31  octobre  1780,  On  l'aperçu t, 
deux  jours  après^  à  la  côte  nord  du  lac,  et  l'on  n*a  jamais  retrouvé  de 
sas  débris. 

Bibaud  dit  que  le  gouvernement  ayant  établi  ut>  dépôt  de  marine 
dans  le  Haut-Canada,  eu  1784,  le  capitaine  Bouchett-e  commanda  î*ur 
les  lacs.  Haldimand  partit  l'année  suivante.  La  paix  était  signée, 
Carleton,  devenu  lord  Dorchester,  arriva  en  1786,  En  1789,  Bou- 
chetite  établit  un  dock  à  Kingeton, 

m    0    m 

L^endrolt  où  se  tixmve  la  ville  de  Toronto  était  encore  désert  lors- 
que, le  10  juin  1791,  M.  Collins,  assistant  arpenteur  général,  écrivit^ 
de  Québec,  à  M,  Augu^rtnis  Jones,  assistant  arpenteur  provincial,  que 
**  Son  Excellence  lord  Dorchester  accordait  raille  acres  de  terres 
à  Toronto,  qu'il  faudra  délimiter  par  arpentage,  en  faveur  de 
M.  de  Rocheblave;  et^  aux  capitaines  Laforce  et  Bouchette,  chacun 
sept  cents  acres  au  même  endroit."  La  province  du  TTaut^Ca- 
jnada  allait  être  créée.  On  parlait  d'établir  sa  capitale  à  To- 
ronto,^ mais  faute  d'habitation  la  premiers  législature  s'assembla 
(1792)  à  Newark,  Niagara-sur-le-Lae,  à  présent  Les  terres  ci-dessus 
mentionnées  n'avaient  point  encore  été  vues  des  arpenteurs  puisque  le 
15  juin  179^,  M«  Jones  faisait  rapport  à  M.  Collins  que  ses  instruc- 
tions du  10  juin  1791  ne  lui  étaient  parvenues  que  depuis  peu  de  jours. 
Il  ajoute  que  le  bureau  des  terres  de  la  couronne  ne  croyait  pas  devoir 
agir  vu  la  proclamation  du  gouverneur  Simcoe  prenant  possession  des 
affaires  de  la  province.  Donc,  il  lui  fallait  de  nouvelles  înatructîons. 
Plus  tard,  les  choses  s*arrangèrent  La  eoncefision  de  Bouchette  passa 
en  1802  ail  colonel  James  G i vins.* 


*Le  gotivprneiir  Sîîmoo**  choisir  \n  hflïe  de  Toronto  <»n  ITH^  fomm*?  clt^  d'une 
vtlîe  et  Inî  Import  le  nam  d'York.  En  1794  il  y  eoTistnïmît  on^  rtsid**nœ  d^été. 
L'année  8tîîvant4?  nn  y  rompt» ït  12  mnlsons  et  une  csflemp.  La  vfUe  prit  le 
nom  dp  Toronto  <?n  1834- 

'Scâdding:  Tnrùfito  ^f  014^  p^^,  H-m,  îm,  STif^:  naheHmn:  F^andmûrhê  of 
Toronto,  1.  1- 
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Joseph  Bouchette,  filô  du  ooomiodorej  étaili  employé  sur  les  lacs  à 
titre  dlijdmgraphe  et  arpenteur.  Au  printemps  de  171)3  il  releva  les 
aondflges  ^  du  port  où  esl  la  viile  de  Toronto  dont  remplacement  ne 
comptait  qu'une  seule  cabane  aauvage.  Un  an  aprè§  -lea  travaux  de 
oonatruction  commencé  rent  et  le  village  prit  le  nom  du  duc  d'York." 

La  rivière  Holland,  non  loin  de  Toronto,  a  reçu  sou  nom  du  major 
Samuel  Holland,  arpenbeur  général  do  17G3  à  1801.  Il  avait  pris  part 
aux  campagnes  de  Louisbourg  et  Québec  en  1758  et  1759,  C'était  un 
hommo  actif,  très  entendu  en  son  art,  coulant  avec  le  monde,  fort 
instruit  H  a  fait  des  relevés  dt^  côtes  américaines.  On  lui  doit  une 
superbe  carte  du  Haut-Canada  (1791)  à  l'échelle  de  six  pouces  au  mille 
carré.*  11  décéda  le  28  décembre  1801,  et  Joseph  Bouchette,  qui  le 
remplaçait  depuis  le  mois  de  juillet,  fui  chargé,  le  S  janvier  ISOSî,  de 
continuer  la  fonction  d*arpenteur  général,  mais  il  ne  fut  nommé  en 
titre  qu'en  1804.* 

De  François  Rolefc  et  de  Thérèse  Grenet,  veuve  de  Marc  Bou- 
ehetï  naquit  à  Québec,  le  8  décembre  1744,  Jean-Joseph  Kolet,  qui 
épousa,  à  Québec,  le  23  novembre  1778,  Marie^ Angélique  Lortio  et  mou- 
rut à  Nicolet  en  1828.  Il  y  eut  huit  enfanta  de  ce  mariage:  Jean- 
Joeephj  né  à  Québec  en  1781,  célèbre  dans  Toueet  où  il  a  vécu  longtemps 
et  laissé  une  nombreuse  deecendaiiee.  Ensuite  Charles- Frédéric,  offi- 
cier naval  distingué,  qui  épousa  en  1811,  Lucie,  la  plus  jeune  des  filles 
de  Jean-Baptiate  Bouchette.  Hyppolite  et  Laurent  ont  fait  aussi  leur 
carrière  dans  Touest.  Des  quatre  filles,  la  plus  jeune,  Marie-Josephte, 
se  maria  avec  le  major  Samuel  Holland,  arpenteur  général. 


Le  duc  de  la  Bochefoucauld-Lianeourt,  partisan  de  la  révolution 
française,  mais  opposé  à  Bobeepierre,  visitait  les  Etats-Uaîfl  en  1795 
et  se  rendit  auprès  du  gouverneur  Simeoe  qui  le  reçut  fort  bien  ;  toute- 
foii  lord  Dorchester  ne  lui  permit  pas  de  descendre  plus  bas  que 
Kingston;  aussi  le  noble  voyageur  ne  le  ménage  guère  dans  ses  écrits 
tandis  qu'il  est  tout  miel  pour  le  général  Rimcoe.  En  juillet  1795,  il 
part  dans  Peipérance  de  voir  1©  Bas-Canada,  n'ayant  pas  encore  été 
prié  de  rester  où  il  était  ou  de  reprendre  la  route  des  Etata-Unls: 


'  Scaddinj^.  Toronfù  of  Old.  p  332.  attribue  cet  onTmir**  nu  comnKHlore  Bon- 
nette et  Û  donne  aussi  ee  demïer  coîîjiîie  l'auteur  de  BHiiêk  Do  minium  in  B?.  4. 
—mal»  â  la  peg*  509  !l  se  corrige. 

*BrUuh  DomùfifliM  in  Worfft  America,  T.  89. 

•  ScftddiQf  :    Toronto  of  Old,  pp.  4^,  493. 

*  Colonial  Office  Rccordê,  Q.  pp.  73,  SS—ArchWes  d'Ottmwt.  BuUeUn  itM 
Recherche»,  ISfî©,  p.  186. 
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"C'est  sur  VOtwndago,  une  des  goëlettcs  appartenant  à  la  inarîae 
militaire  du  lau  que  noiiB  nous  sonuuti^;  embar<|iitâ  (k  York)  pour  aU^ 
à  Kingston,  Cette  goélette  est  percée  pour  douze  canons  de  six  livrer 
de  balles  et  n'en  monte  que  la  moitié  en  temps  de  paix.  Quand  ce» 
sorLes  de  bàtiraentâ  ne  sont  pas  chargés  d'effets  pour  le  service  du  roi, 
ils  portent  des  marchandisûs  pour  les  négociants,  qui  payent  en  conné- 
quence  ou  qui  chargent  une  autre  foie  pareille  quantité  d' effets  <iu  roi 
BUT  I^UTB  bâtiments.  1/Onondago  est  du  porb  de  quatre-vingts  ton- 
neaux*., Kingston  est  la  place  où  lord  Dorchester  voudrait  que  le 
gouverneur  Sùncoo  établît  sa  capitale  du  Haut-Canada;  il  semble  lier 
à  ce  choix  Favantage  d'avoir,  en  cas  d'attaqne,  toutes  les  troupes  plm 
rapprochées  de  Québec,  seul  poinÉ  que  ce  gouverneur  rc^garde  nmune 
poeeible  a  défendre  dans  le  Bas-Canada...  La  ville  de  Kingston  est 
à  l'entrée  de  la  baie  de  ce  nom,  à  laquelle  les  Français  avaient  toujours 
laissé  le  nom  indien  de  Cadarakwe.  Cent  vingt  à  cent  trente  maîaom 
la  composent. . .  Toutes  les  maisons  sont  bâties  sur  la  côte  nord  de  la 
baie.  Sur  le  côté  du  midi  sont  l'établissement  naval  militaire,  le  chan- 
tieft  le  logement  de  tout  œ  qui  tient  à  dette  petitse  partie  de  la  manne. 
Les  batimontB  du  roi  sont  à  l'ancre  dans  la  rivière  en  avant  de  (*es 
établissements,  et  ont  auBsi  leur  port  et  leur  rade  séparés  de  ceux  du 
commeroe,  » ,  KJngstonj  comme  ville^  est  très  inférieure  à  Newark,  li** 
nombre  des  maisons  est  à  peu  près  égal  entre  lea  deux  \llles,  peut-eir<* 
(même  un  peu  plus  grand  à  Kingston,  mais  elles  sont  plus  petites,  plus 
vilaines;  il  y  en  a  beaucoup  en  troncs  d'arbres;  celles  en  menuiserie 
sont  mal  faites  et  mal  peintes;  on  en  bâtit  peu  de  nouvelles;  il  ny  a 
point  encore  de  maison-de* ville;  point  de  cour  de  justice,  point  de  pn- 
sons. .-  On  ne  distingue  aucun  édifice  beaucoup  plus  soigné  que  lea 
autres;  le  seul  plus  considérable,  un  peu  en  avant  duquel  est  planté 
le  pavillon  anglais,  est  le  corps  de  casernes,  bfitiment  de  pierres,  entouré 
de  palissades. . ,  Ces  casernes  sont  bâties  à  la  même  place  où,  du  temps 
des  Français,  était  le  fort  Frontenac..,  ell^  ne  sont  construites  que 
de])uis  dix  ans . . ,  Les  troupes  anglaises  avaient  été  en  mouvement 
pendant  la  guerre  d^Âmérique  et,  depuis,  étaient  établies  à  un  fort 
dans  l'île  appelée  par  les  Français  île  aux  Chevreaux  et  nommée  dans 
la  nouvelle  nomenclature  anglaise  Carlcton,  du  nom  de  T.tord  DoR^hes- 
ter  *  .  • .  L'établissement  de  la  marine  du  roi  mérite  peu  d'être  vu  ; 
six  vaisseaux  sont  toute  la  force  du  lac  ;  deux  d'entre  eux  sont  les  petites 
chaloupes-canonnières  que  nous  avons  trouvées  à  Niagara  et  qui  restent 
à  York.  Deux  goélettes  de  dou^  canons,  dont  VOnondago,  sur  lequel 
nous  avons  passé;  le  Mohawch,  qui  vient  d'être  construit;  un  petit 

"  C'ait  l*îk  A  la  Bicbe  de  la  carie  de  1080, 
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doop  de  quarante  toaneaux  monté  de  six  canons;  c^nfin,  le  Missassoga 
de  la  ÎQTOB  de  deux  goélettes,  à  présent  en  réparation  sur  les  chantiers, 
complètent  le  nombri*.  Tous  ces  yais^eaux  sont  faits  de  bois  vei% 
auesi  ne  durent-ils  pa^  plus  de  cinc|  om  six  ans.  Eneore,  pour  les  faire 
autant  durer,  leur  faut-il  un  radoub,  un  carénage,  nue  réparation  en- 
tière, qui  coûte  au  moins  de  mille  à  douze  cents  guinées.  Ils  reviennent 
i  quatre  mille  guinéei  avant  de  nanguer,  j'entends  le  plus  gros  de  c^ 
bâtiments;  ce  prix,  fjuoicptexhorbitant^  est  moins  cher  qu'au  lac  Erié, 
paiteque,  sur  ce  lac,  il  faut  apporter  toutes  l^  provisions  de  Kingston 
et  que  la  main  d'œuvre  y  est  plus  chère  encore.  Le  Missîs8oga,  bâti 
depuis  trois  ans,  est  pourri  dans  presque  toutas  ses  parties.  Il  serait 
si  aisé  de  s'approvisionner  de  bois  pour  uu  grand  nombre  d'années, 
ptiiBqm'il  ne  coûte  que  la  peine  de  le  couper,  à  une  distance  bien  rap- 
prochée du  chantier,  que  Fou  ne  peut  concevoir  comment  ce  soin  n'est 
pas  pris*  Deujc  chaloupes-canonnières,  de  celles  que  le  gouverneur 
Sîmcoe  destine  à  ne  senir  qu  en  temps  de  guerre,  sont  aussi  sur  le  chan- 
tier où  huit  charpentiers  seulement  sont  employés.-.  On  en  fait  le 
reproche  au  connniâsaire  de  la  marine*  •  *  Le  capitaine  Bouohette,  com- 
modore de  la  marine  du  lac  Ontario,  est  à  la  tête  de  tous  ces  établisse- 
ments, mais  sang  rien  ordonner  pour  les  dépensi^.  C'est  un  homme 
en  qui  lord  Dorchester  et  le  gouTemeur  Simcoe  ont  une  grande  con- 
fiance. Canadien  dVxtraction,  r^té  au  service  de  l'Angleterre  quand 
le  Canada  a  passé  soa^  sa  domination;  c'est  lui  qui,  dans  le  moment 
où  Arnold  et  Montgomery  assiégeaient  Québec^  y  a  fait  entrer,  sur  son 
bateau,  lord  Dorchester  dé^niisé  en  Canadien*  il  a  dans  cette  occasion 
donné  une  grande  preuve  d^ activité,  d'audace  et  de  courage  ;  on  ne  peut 
tf  étonner  que  lord  Dorchester  n'ait  pas  oublié  ee  service  signalé*  Ses 
propos  sont  ceux  d'un  homme  pur  en  fait)  d'argent,  et  d'un  officier  facile 
pour  ses  subalternes.  Les  salaires  de  la  marine  royale  du  lac  Ontario 
sont  diîE  schellingâ  par  jour  par  capitaine,  six  par  lieutenant. . .  Le 
commodoî^  Bouchette  est  un  des  phi  s  grands  détracteurs  du  projet  de 
faire  de  York  le  centre  de  la  marine  du  lac.  Il  a  sa  famille  et  ses 
terres  à  Kingston;  de  parejUes  raisons  sont  aaacE  communément  in- 
fluentes pour  déterminer  les  opinions  politiques , ,.  Aucune  habitation 
régulière  d'Indiens  nVet  rapprocher*  de  Kin^sjstnn  rie  plus  de  quarante 
milles,  et  ce  sont  des  Mohawcks;  il  y  a  auasi,  h  la  même  distancf*  d<^  la 
ville,  quelques  villages  de  Mississogas;  maie  dc^  tribus  vagabondes  de 
cette  nation  errent  continuellement  sur  tons  ces  rivagce/^ 

Bouchette  resta  une  vingtaine  d'annéi?s  A  la  tête  des  forces  navale» 


^Vûtf9ff0  «faiM  ïet  Elat**VnU.  pp.  117,  123,  125,  ISl,  133-54,  150-51,  T54. 
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sur  les  grands  lacs,  oreiiimnt  aveu  sa  famille  les  logements  du  fort 
Frckluric,  à  Kingston,  ancien  Frontenac.  C'est  là.  je  crois,  qu U  mou- 
TUt  en  180-1. 

La  paix  régnait  dans  toute  TAmérique  du  Nord  au  moment  où 
le  duc  de  la  lloeliefoucauld  visitait  Kingston.     Disons  aussi  que,  à  la 
suite  d'enqueU»  concernani  l^^s  dépenses  de  la  marine  militaire  sur  le 
lac  Ontario,  le  gouvernenieiii  anglais  s'était  effrayé,  de  sorte  que  toute 
dioso    était   alors  à  TéUii    dv   stagnation  et  de  réduction.     Boucliette 
n'avait  que  voix  consultative;  sa  fonction  consistait  à  armer  et  équi- 
per  selon  k^  moyens  qu'on  lui  fournissait     C'est  cependant  sous  son 
administration  et  peut-être  sur  son  initiative,    qu'eurent    lieu,    après 
cela,  de  nouvelles  emjuéU's  dont  il   résulta  de  grandes  améliorations 
dans  le  servi((\       De  ce  moment,  et  jusqu'à  la  guerre  de  1812,  Tescar 
dre  devint  de  plus  en  plus  forte  et  la  construction  s'augmenta  au  point 
qu'on  vit  sortir  des  cliantiere  de  Kingston  le  Saint-Laurent,  vaisseau  de 
guerre  de  i)r(Mnier  ordre  montant  102  canons.     Il  est  vrai  qu'à  la  même 
éi)oqup,  M  Sackett's  Ilarhour,  vis-à-vis  Kingston,  les  Américains  mirent 
à  flot  le  plus  grand  navire  de  guerre  du  monde,  mesurant  210  pieds  de 
longueur  à  l'entrepont — à    mille   milles  des  bouches  du  fleuve    Saint- 
^Laurent. 

C'est  au  milieu  de  ces  travaux  im]>ortants,  quoiqu'assez  monotones 
en  temi)s  de  i)aix,  que  Bouohttte  vivait  à  Kingston,  s'attachant  à  faire 
valoir   la   iK)sition   stratégique  de   l'endroit   de   préférence   à   celle   de 
Toronto  et,  en  cela,  les  événements  l'ont  justifié.     Par  son  fils  Joseph, 
qui  avait  eu  une  grande  part  à  la  création  de  Toronto  ou  York  et  où  il 
possédait  une  l>elle  con((»s-ion    de    terre,  il  s'intéressait  à  ce  nouveau 
postx?;  toutefois  sa  pensée  militaire  était  pour  Kingston.       Les  deux 
clefs  du  lae  sont  Niagara  et  Kingston — toutes  deux  agissent  indépen- 
damment. Tune  (Ir  l'autre.     Quant  à  la  flotte,  lorsque  nous  l'avons  j^er- 
due  en  ISi;^  non  seulement  le  lac,  mnis  tout  le  Haut-Canada  nous  a 
échappé.     Le  ix)int  capital  était  de  rester  maître  de  l'Ontario.       Bou- 
cliette appli(iuait  tous  sos  soins,  malgré  l'infériorité  de  ses  ressources, 
à  nous  y  conserver  une  situation  dominante  et  il  y  parvint.     Ses  grée- 
ments,  ses  canons  étaient  de  meilleure  qualité  que  ceux  des  Américains; 
les  navires  étaient  mieux  construits,  quoique  de  moindres  dimensions.* 
Comme  il  arrive  souvent,  le  désaccord  entre  les  chefs  gênait  l'exécution 
dts  plans.     Le  gouverneur  Simcoe  employait  tous  ses  efforts  en  faveur 
d'York;  en  1790  il  y  amena  le  siège  du  gouvernement  qui  se  tenait  à 
Newark — ^puis  il  fut  remplacé  dans  ses  fonctions.    Tjord  Dorchester,  qui 
tenait  pour  Kingston,  donna  alors  plus  de  facilité  à  Bouchette  dans 
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rarmement  du  lac.  Voilà,  si  je  ne  me  trompe,  tout  le  mystère  de  ces 
transactions. 

Vers  1801,  Bouchette  paraît  avoir  fait  savoir  qu'il  songeait  épren- 
dre sa  retraite,  d'après  la  lettre  suivante  datée  du  palais  de  Kensington 
le  9  mars  1802:  "Le  capitaine  Dodd,  secrétaire  militaire  et  aide-de- 
camp  du  duc  de  Kent,  est  chargé  par  Son  Altesse  Royale  de  faire  sa- 
voir au  capitaine  Bouchette  que,  pensant  qu'il  serait  de  son  avantage 
de  se  démettre  de  sa  laborieuse  situation,  pourvu  qu'il  retînt  toute  sa 
paie  actuelle  de  dix  schillings  *  par  jour,  comme  pension  de  retraite,  le 
iduc  en  a  parlé  aux  lords  de  la  trésorerie  et  il  a  raison  de  croire  que, 
si  le  capitaine  Bouchette  présente  un  mémoire  constatant  ses  longs  et 
fidèles  services,  son  âge  avancé  et  demandant  de  se  retirer  avec  son 
salaire  entier,  cette  démarche  sera  bien  accueillie.  Au  cas  où  le  capi- 
taine Bouchette  entrerait  dans  ces  vues,  .il  pourra  écrire  à  Son  Âlteese 
Boyale  et  être  certain  que  le  mémoire  sera  supporté  de  tout  ce  que  le 
duc  peut  faire  en  sa  faveur."  L'adresse  porte:  "Capitaine  Bouchette, 
commandant  les  vaisseaux  armés  de  Sa  Majesté  sur  le  lac  Ontario.^'  Le 
duc  de  Kent  avait  exprimé  le  désir  de  demander  une  décoration  ou  un 
titre  pour  Bouchette — celui-ci  l'en  dissuada.  Les  lettres  et  rapports  de 
Bouahette  à  Carleton,  Haldimand  et  Simooe  sont  en  très  bon  français — 
et  les  réponses  de  ces  gouverneurs  également  Â  ce  propos,  disons  que 
la  correspondance  officielle  se  faisait  en  français  du  moment  où  un 
Canadien  s'y  trouvait  concerné.  I^es  hommes  instruits  dans  le  service 
britannique  parlaient  et  écrivaient  aisément  notre  langue.  Durant  le 
XIXe  siècle  cette  règle  ou  coutume  s'est  affaiblie. 

Il  y  a  apparence  que  le  décès  du  brave  Bouchette  survint  avant 
sa  mise  à  la  retraite,  mais  cela  n'est  d'aucune  importance.  H  laissait 
comme  héritage  l'exemple  de  sa  vie  à  Joseph,  son  fils,  dont  les  œuvres 
mériteraient  une  étude  spéciale.  De  Joseph  sont  nés:  Joseph,  Jean  et 
Robert,  tous  trois  diomes  d'attention  par  une  haute  intelligence,  les 
travaux  qu'ils  ont  exécutés  et  leurs  qualités  sociales.  N'oublions  pas 
Errol,  fils  de  Robert,  notre  collègue  à  la  Société  Royale. 


^  Gette  soamie  valait  $6  de  notre  argent.     II  y  avait,  en  oatre,  des  avaaakfes, 
mais  que  la  retraite  faisait  perdre. 


SicnoN  I.,  1908.  [86]  Uiuoinwa8.R.C 
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NOTES  BIOGRAPHIQUES. 

Aux  tBbl<?aux  qui  précèdent^  j^ai  cru  devoir  ajouter  quelques  expli-j 
cations  sur  chacun  des  personnages  qui  ont  présidé  à  nos  destinées,  afin 
de  doimer  une  idée  de  leurs  CiLrrièrts*    Je  n'ai  nullement  eu  Tintention 
de  faire  ces  notes  complètes;   cela  flrUrait  demandé  beaucoup  tTop  d'm^\ 
pace. 

Je  ne  dis  rien  non  plus  de  leur  séjour  ni  de  hnvs  trayaux  dans  le 
pays;  ceci  peut  être  étudié  daus  n'importe  quelle  histoire  du  Canada, 
Garneau.  Chri&tîe,  Turcotte,  Suite,  Kingsford,  et  nue  foule  d'^autres,  ont 
traité  de  celte  partie  de  leur  carrière.  Je  me  suis  donc  contente  d'iiidi' 
quer  sôjumairt'ment  ce  qu^ik  étaient  avant  de  venir  ici  et  ce  qu'ils  sont 
devenus  ensuite.  Afin  d'aider  à  qui  voudra  se  renseigner  davantage  sur  i 
cé-  pei^onnages,  j'ai  ajouté  à  gû  travail  une  liste  des  principaux  ouvrageil 
con£ultÉ£. 

Li  ue^t  peut-être  pas  inutile  d*ajouter  que  chaque  nom,  chaque  date 
et  chaque  fait,  contenus  dans  les  tableaux  ont  été  recueillis  dans  des  do^ 
cuments  originaux  ou  d^  copies  ofiBcieUea,  déposés  aux  Ardiiveâ  fédéralee 
ou  k  la  Secrétairerie  d'Etat,  Ottawa,  tels  que:  Conimiâsions  des  gouver- 
neurs et  lieutenants-gouverneurs,  Minutes  du  C^rnseil  Exécutif,  Procla^  , 
mations;  Dépêcbea  échangées  entre  le  Bureau  Colonial  et  les  gouverneur 
du  Canada,  Correspondance  des  Commandants  en  chef.  Gazettes  Offi- 
deli^^  Bapports  sur  les  Archives,  etc.  Il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi  pour  les 
notes  ;  j'ai  eu  recours  à  ime  foule  d'ouvrages  imprimés^  en  sus  des  ma- 
nuscrits.   Je  ne  puis  donc  garantir  leur  absolue  correction. 

La  queetion  de  savoir  ei  une  liste  des  gouverneurs  du  Canada  de- 
vrait comprendre  le  nom  d'Anaberst  a  été  mainte  fois  discutée*  Les 
une  disent  oui,  les  antres  non.  Le  camp  est  à  peu  près  également  par- 
tagé, J*ai  cru  devoir  laisser  ce  nom  de  côté;  considérant 'qu' Amherst 
était  plutôt  un  gouverneur  militaire  qu'un  gouverneur  civil^  de  même 
que  Murray,  avant  de  recevoir  sa  commission  du  27  novembre  1763. 


1.    MtTRBAY,  James.     iri9(?)^1794 

Cinquième  fils  d- Alexander,  quatrième  baron  Elibank.  Entra  dans 
?arniét\  1738;  servit  aux  Indes  Oceidentalea,  en  Flandre  et  en  Bretagne. 
Major,  174!>;  lieutenant-colonel^  1751.  Se  distingua  au  siège  de  Lonis- 
bourg,  1758,  ainsi  qua  celui  de  Québec,  1759;  major-généraU  1762;  lieu- 
tenant-général, 1772;  gouverneur  de  Minorque,  1774;  se  distingua  par 
«a  belle  défense  de  cette  île  en  17S1,  Général,  1783.  Il  mourut  à  Beau- 
port^  Ang»,  le  18  juin  1794  et  fut  enterré  à  Westminster. 

Murray  fut  le  neuvième  seigneur  de  Lauion.  Il  avait  acquis  cette 
Bdgneune  d*Etienne  Chareet  le  12  février  1765. 
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2.  Irving,  Paulus  ^milius. 

Lieutenant-colonel  dans  l'armée  et  commandant  en  chef  de  la  pro- 
vince de  Québec,  en  même  temps  qu'administrateur.  Avait  été  lieute- 
nant-gouverneur du  district  de  Montréal  en  1764,  puis  membre  du  Con- 
seil nommé  par  Murray.  Servit  en  Amérique  et  au  Canada,  avec  le  15* 
régiment  d'infanterie,  dont  il  devint  le  commandant. 

Son  fils.  Sir  Paulus  uEmilius,  fut  un  militaire  distingué;  il  fut 
créé  baronnet  en  1809. 

3.  Cableton,  Sir  Guy,  Lord  Dorchester.    1724 — 1808. 

Troisième  fils  de  Christopher,  naquit  en  1724.  Il  descendait  d'une 
famille  très  ancienne  du  pays  de  Galles.  Enseigne,  1742;  lieutenant- 
colonel,  1757;  servit  en  Amérique,  1758-1762;  colonel,  1762;  major- 
général,  1772;  défendit  Québec  contre  les  Américains,  1775-1776; 
défit  les  Américains  sur  le  lac  Champlain,  octobre  1776.  Il  fut  élevé 
à  la  pairie  le  21  août  1786,  sous  le  titre  de  baron  Dorchester.  Fait 
Chevalier  du  Bain  (K.B.)  au  commencement  de  l'année  1777;  reçut, 
après  la  guerre  de  Plndépendance,  une  pension  annuelle  de  £1000.  Gé- 
néral, 1793.  Avait  épousé,  le  22  mai  1772,  Maria,  fille  du  comte  d'Ef- 
fingham.    Mort  en  1808. 

4.  Cramahé,  Hector  Theophilus.  -1789  (?). 

Secrétaire  de  Murray  après  la  conquête,  fut  nommé,  en  août  1777, 
Receveur  Général  de  la  Province  en  Tabsence  de  Sir  Thomas  Mills,  et 
devint  président  du  Conseil.  Il  était  Suisse  de  naissance,  et  officier 
dans  l'armée  anglaise.  Nommé  lieutenant-gouverneur  et  surintendant 
de  Détroit  le  12  octobre  1785.    Décédé  vers  1789. 

5.  Haldimand,  Sir  Frederick.     1718-1791. 

Né  à  Yverdun,  Suisse.  Fit  du  service  dans  l'armée  des  Pays-Bas, 
entra  dans  l'armée  anglaise,  devint  lieutenant-colonel  dans  le  62®  Boyal 
Americans  (Kings  Royal  Rifle  Corps)  en  1756,  puis  commandant  de  ce 
corps  dont  le  titre  fut  changé  en  celui  de  60®  régiment  d'infanterie.  Se 
distingua  à  Carillon,  1758;  à  Oswego,  1759;  durant  l'expédition  d' Am- 
herst contre  Montréal,  1760;  gouverneur  de  Trois-Rivières,  1763-1765; 
en  Floride,  1TG6-1768;  commandant  général  en  Amérique  en  1776, 
lieutenant-^iénéral  dans  l'année  en  1777,  et  commandant  en  chef  de  la 
province  do  Qiiélw,  1778-1785.  Chevalier  du  Bain  (K.B.)  en  1785. 
Mourut  dan?  sa  ville  natale. 

Sa  correspondance  est  déposée  au  British  Museum.  Copie  aux 
Archives  fédérales  à  Ottawa. 
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6.  Hamilton,  Henry,  Général. 

Gouverneur  de  Détroit,  capitaine  au  15^  régiment  d'infanterie. 
Etait  gouverneur  du  poste  de  Vincennes  lors  de  l'attaque  et  de  la 
prise  de  cette  place  par  George  Eogers  Clark  le  24  février  1779.  Il  fut 
fait  prisonnier  et  subit  une  dure  captivité.  Ce  fut  en  récompense  de  sa 
conduite  en  cette  occasion,  et  aussi  en  guise  d'indemnité,  qu'il  fut  fait 
lieutenant-gouverneur  de  la  province  de  Québec. 

7.  Hope,  Henry.  -1789. 

Colonel,  promu  brigadier-général  en  Canada  lors  de  sa  nomination 
comme  lieutenant-gouverneur.    Mourut  le  13  janvier  1789. 

8.  Clarke,  Sir  Alured.     1745(?)-1832. 

Entra  dans  l'armée,  devint  lieutenant  en  1760  ;  servit  en  Allemagne; 
devint  capitaine  en  1767;  lieutenant-colonel,  1775;  servit  en  Amérique 
et  aux  Indes  Occidentales,  1776-1794;  gouverneur  de  la  Jamaïque; 
major-général;  servit  au  Cap  de  Bonne-Espérance,  1795;  fait  Chevalier 
du  Bain,  1797;  commandant  en  chef  au  Bengal,  1797;  puis  aux  Indes, 
1798-1801  ;  créé  feld-maréchal,  1830. 

9.  Prescott,  Robert.    1725-1816. 

Servit  à  Bochefort,  1757;  à  Loui&bourg,  1758;  à  la  Martinique, 
1761  ;  fut  présent  à  plusieurs  engagements  durant  la  guerre  de  l'Indé- 
pendance américaine,  conquit  la  Martinique  et  en  fut  nommé  gouver- 
neur, 1794.    Etait  général  en  1796. 

10.  MiLNES,  Sir  Robert  Shore.     1746-1837. 

Fils  aîné  de  John  Milnes,  Esq.,  de  Wakefield,  Ang.  Il  naquit  en 
1746.  Devint  officier  dans  le  régiment  des  Royal  Horseguards.  Gou- 
verneur de  la  Martinique  en  1795.  Créé  baronnet  le  21  mars  1801. 
Mourut  vers  la  fin  de  Tannée  1837. 

11.  DuNN,  Thomas.     1731-1817. 

Né  en  1731  ;  juge  de  la  Cour  du  Banc  du  Roi,  20  avril  1775.  Mem- 
bre du  premier  Conseil  Législatif,  17  août  1775;  membre  du  Conseil 
Exécutif,  août  1776.  Fut  Président  des  Conseils  Exécutif  et  Législatif 
de  la  Province  de  Québec  et  du  Bas-Canada  ;  juge  de  la  Cour  du  Banc 
du  Roi  du  Bas-Canada,  etc.,  etc.  Etait  seigneur  de  Saint-Armand.  Il 
épousa  Henriette  Quichaud,  Canadienne,  veuve  de  M.  Fargues.  Mourut 
le  5  avril  1817.    Etait  très  aimé  des  Canadiens. 
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12.  Craig,  Sir  James  Henry.     1748-1812. 

Entra  dans  Tarmée  comme  enseigne  en  1763,  devint  capitaine,  1771  ; 
servit  en  Amérique,  1774-1781;  lieutenant-colonel,  1781;  servit  dans 
les  Pays-Bas,  1794;  major-général,  1794;  s'empara  de  la  Colonie  du 
Cap,  1795,  et  en  fut  gouverneur  jusqu'en  1797;  Chevalier  du  Bain, 
1797;  servit  aux  Indes,  1797-1802;  lieutenant-général,  1801;  comman- 
dant des  troupes  en  Italie  et  en  Sicile,  1805-1806;  général,  1812. 

13.  Burton,  Sir  Francis  Nathaniel.     1767-1832. 

Décédé  à  Bath,  Aug.,  le  27  janvier  1832,  à  l'âge  de  65  ans.  Che- 
valier Commandeur  de  l'Ordre  des  Guelfes  (K.C.H.).  Fut  gouverneur 
du  comté  de  Clare,  Irlande,  et  colonel  de  la  milice  de  ce  comté.  Il  était 
le  frère  jumeau  du  marquis  de  Conyngham. 

14.  Prévost,  Sir  George.     1767-1816. 

Fils  aîné  d'Augustin  Prévost,  natif  de  Genève,  mais  domicilié  en 
Angleterre,  et  devenu  major-général  dans  l'armée  anglaise.  Il  naquit 
le  19  mai  1767.  Devint  colonel  commandant  du  5«  bataillon  du  60® 
régiment  d'infanterie,  le  8  septembre  1806  ;  monta  en  grade,  devint  lieu- 
tenant-général le  4  juin  1811,  puis  commandant  en  chef  des  forces  dans 
l'Amérique  britannique  du  Nord.  Gouverneur  militaire  de  Sainte- 
Lucie,  1798;  puis  gouverneur  civil,  1801.  Gouverneur  de  la  Dominique, 
1802.  Put  créé  baronnet  le  6  décembre  1805.  Lieutenant-gouverneur 
de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  1808.  Colonel  du  16«  régiment  le  17  février 
1814.    Mourut  à  Belmont,  Aug.,  le  5  janvier  1816. 

15.  Brock,  Sir  Isaac.     1769-1812. 

Né  le  6  octobre  1769  au  Port  Saint-Pierre,  Guemesey.  Enseigne 
dans  le  8^  régiment  d'infanterie,  1785;  leva  une  compagnie  indépen- 
dante et  en  fut  nommé  capitaine;  servit  aux  Indes  Occidentales,  1791- 
1793;  major,  1795;  servit  en  Hollande,  1799,  et  prit  part  aux  opérations 
sur  la  Baltique,  1801  ;  en  Canada,  1802-1805,  et  à  partir  de  1806,  com- 
mandant à  Québec;  en  1810  sert  dans  le  Haut-Canada;  major-général, 
1811  ;  battit  le  général  Hull  à  Détroit  et  le  fit  prisonnier  avec  son  armée. 
Fut  fait  Chevalier  Commandeur  du  Bain,  1812.  Tué  le  13  octobre  1812, 
à  la  bataille  de  Queenston,  où  un  monument  lui  a  été  érigé. 

16.  EoTTKNBURO,  baron  Francis  de.  -1832. 

Major  dans  ks  Hussards  de  Hompesch,  1795;  lieutenant-colonel 
Tannée  suivante;  fut  nommé  colonel  du  60^  régiment  d'infanterie  vers 
la  fm  de  1797.  Servit  en  Irlande  durant  la  rébellion  de  1798;  était  pré- 
sent à  la  prise  de  Surinam,  1799.     Colonel  en  1805,  brigadier-général 
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ea  1808.  Commandait  les  troupes  légères  dorant  l'expédition  de  Wal- 
chereD,  en  1809;  en  mai  1810,  fut  transféré  à  rétat^major  en  Canada^ 
et  commanda  la  garnison  de  Québec,  Major-généraJ,  Juillet  1810.  Fut 
élevé  au  commandement  du  diitrii^i  de  Montré^îl  en  Juillet  181*^,  et 
Tannée  suivante,  eommandant  dans  le  Haut-Canada,  Retourna  en  An- 
gleterre en  septiembre  1815.  Lieutenant-général  en  1819,  Il  mourut 
à  Portemouth  le  24  avril  1832. 

17:    Glasgow^  George.  -^1820, 

Entra  dans  Tartillerie  royale  en  qualité  de  second  lieutenant,  1774; 
lieutaiant-eolonel,  1801;  major-général,  1811;  lieutenant-général,  1819, 
Mort  à  Charlton,  Ang.,  1820, 

18,    Dbdmiiohd,  Sir  Gordon.     1771  (?) ^1854, 

Fik  de  Colin  Drummond^  député  paie-maître-général^  est  né  à 
Québec  en  1771,  d'après  Taylor,  "  Cardinal  facta  of  Canadian  history"; 
en  1772,  suivant  ^e  *'  Dictionary  of  National  Biography."  EuBeigne  en 
1789;  lieutenant,  1791;  capitaine,  1792;  major,  1794;  devint  lieutenant- 
colonel  du  8*"  régiment  le  22  avril  1794;  bb  distingua  a  Nin<:>p^uen;  co- 
lonel en  17D8,  fut  présent  k  la  prise  d'Alexandrie  et  à  celle  du  Caire^ 
1801,  major-général,  1805;  lieutenant-général,  1811;  défît  les  Améri- 
cains k  Niagara,  1814;  Commandeur  du  Bain^  1815;  colonel  du  71*"  ré- 
giment, janvier  1824;  général,  1828,  Grand'croix  du  Bain,  1837.  Mort 
à  Londitîs  en  1854. 


19.  Wilson,  John. 

Etait  major-général  dans  l'armée  anglaise*  Fut  envoyé  au  Canada 
pour  remplacer  Sir  Gordon  Drummond  qui  demandait  à  retourner  en 
Angleterre,  Il  arriva  h  Québec  le  25  mars  1816,  mais  ne  devint  admi- 
nistrateur, et  commandant  des  forces  des  Haut  et  Bas  Canadas,  qu'au 
départ  de  Drummond, 

20,  SnERBRODKE,  Hir  John  Co  ape.     1764-1830, 
Servit  dans  les  Paye-Bas  en  qualité  do  lleutenant-eolonel  du  33* 

d'infanterie,  en  1794;  aujc  Indes,  commandant  Faile  droite  à  Faaaau^ 
de  Seringapatani  ;  commanda  en  Sicile,  1805-1808  ;  coinmanda  en  second  ^ 
eoue  Wellesley  (plue  lard  duc  de  Wellington)  durant  la  guerre  de  la 
Péninsule,  1809  ;  fait  Commandeur  du  Bain  après  la  victoire  de  Tala- 
vera;  retourna  malade  en  Angleterre;  lieutenant-gouverneur  de  la  Nou- 
ve!îc-Hcoss«*  durant  la  guerre'  de  1^12;  Grand'*croiï  du  Bain  en  1815. 

S€c.  î„  1908,    7. 
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21.  Richmond,  Charles,  duc  da     1764-1819. 

XJuatrième  duc,  naquit  en  1764.  Servit  aux  Iles  Sous-le-Vent  ; 
député  aux  Communes  pour  Sussex,  1790;  colonel,  1795;  lieutenant- 
général,  1805;  membre  du  Conseil  Privé,  1807;  lord  lieutenant  d'Ir- 
lande, 1807-1813;  général,  1814;  présent  à  la  bataille  de  Waterloo. 
"  Avant  de  venir  en  Canada  il  avait,"  dit  Garneau,  "  gouverné  Tlrlande 
tant  bien  que  mal,  et  il  était  réduit  à  voyager  ainsi  d'un  pays  à  l'autre 
pour  refaire  une  fortune  qu'il  avait  dissipée  par  son  faste  et  ses  extra- 
vagances." Il  mourut  d'hydrophobie,  le  28  août  1819,  près  du  village* 
de  Richmond,  Haut-Canada,  ainsi  nommé  en  son  honneur. 

22.  MoNK,  Sir  James.     1745-1826. 

Fils  de  James  Monk  et  de  Ann  Bering,  il  naquit  à  Boston  le  9 
mars  1745.  Il  étudia  d'abord  dans  sa  ville  natale,  puis  il  alla  terminer 
ses  études  en  Angleterre,  où  il  fit  son  droit.  Fut  successivement 
procureur-général  du  Bas-Canada,  1792;  membre  des  Conseils  Exé- 
cutif et  Législatif,  13  août  1794;  juge  en  chef  du  district  de  Mont- 
réal, 8  août  1794;  Président  de  la  Cour  d'Appel,  9  janvier  1809;  Prési- 
dent pro-tem  du  Conseil  Législatif,  14  janvier  1815,  et  administrateur 
de  la  province  du  Bae-Canada  en  conséquence  de  la  mort  du  duc  de  Rich- 
mond. Fait  "  Knight  Bachelor  "  le  27  avril  1825.  Mort  à  Cheltenham, 
Aug.,  le  18  novembre  1826.  La  nouvelle  ne  fut  reçue  à  Montréal  que 
le  15  janvier  suivant. 

23.  Dalhousie,  George,  comte.     1770-1838. 

Neuvième  comte,  naquit  le  22  octobre  1770.  Il  se  distingua  durant 
les  guerres  avec  la  France,  surtout  à  Waterloo.  Il  était  général  dans 
l'armée,  et  colonel  du  26®  régiment  d'infanterie.  Il  fut  fait  Qrand'croix 
du  Bain.  Le  11  août  1815,  il  fut  créé  pair  du  Royaume-Uni  sous  le 
titre  de  baron  Dalhousie  of  Dalhousie  Castle.  Il  est  mort  le  21  mars 
1838. 

24.  Maitland,  Sir  Peregrine.     1777-1854. 

Entra  dans  Tarmée  en  1792  ;  servit  dans  les  Flandres,  1794-1798  ; 
en  Espagne  en  1809  et  1812  ;  major-général,  1814;  prit  part  à  la  bataille 
de  Waterloo,  1815;  Chevalier  Commandeur  du  Bain  (K.C.B.),  1815; 
lieutenant-gouverneur  du  Haut-Canada,  1818-1828;  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Ecosse,  1828-1834;  commandant  en  chef  de  l'armée  de  Madras,  1836- 
1838,  commandant  du  Cap  de  Bonne-Espérance,  1844-1847;  général  en 
1846;  Grand'croix  du  Bain,  1852.  Etait  le  gendre  du  duc  de  Rich- 
mond qui  fut  goiivoîTioiir  du  Bas-Canada. 
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MaITLAND    A-T-IL    été    A0MINÎ8TKATEUR    DU    BaS-CaMADA    LB    8 

FÉVRIER  1820? 

Le  7  février  1820,  Maitland,  lieutetiant-gouvemeiir  du  Haot-Canacla, 
anivait  à  QuékT,  et  il  en  repartait  Je  suriendemaio,  laissaot  sa  femme 
et  ea  gui  te  dans  la  vieille  capitale.  On  a  eni  (et  avee  beaueoup  d'appa- 
rence de  raison)  que  MaJUand  avait  alors  pris  en  mains  le»  rênes  de 
Tadministration,  Cette  croyaiaee  était  probablement  basée  sur  un  entre- 
filet paru  dans  le  Quebec  Mercury  du  8  février  1820,  et  qui  se  lit  ainsi  : 
*'  Yeetarday  at  four  o'clock  arrived  in  town  His  Excellency  Sir  Pere- 
'*gTine  Maitland,  Lady  Muitland  and  suite.  This  morning  His  Excel- 
''  lency  wm  sworn  in  as  adnunistrator  of  the  Government  of  the  Pro- 
**  vinoe  of  Quebec."  * 

Ceci  est  catégorique.  Kingsford  a  dû  se  baser  sur  cet  entrefilet  du 
Mercury  quand  il  dit:  "  He  arrived  there  on  the  7th  of  February,  and 
aasumed  Government.'' 

Cependant,  après  un  examen  attentif  du  Registre  des  Minutes  du 
Conseil  Exécutif  du  Bas-Canada,  je  n'y  trouve  rien  pour  appuyer  cette 
assertion.  Plus  que  cela^  d'après  ce  registre,  il  n^y  a  même  pas  eu  de 
réunion  du  Conseil  ce  jour-là.  Le  Conseil  ne  s'est  pas  réuni  entre  le  8 
décembre  1819  et  le  1er  mars  18^0,  Maitland  n*a  donc  pu  prêter  les 
serments  requis  avant  son  entrée  en  fonctions.  Cela  me  parait  clair. 
Mais  il  y  a  plus»  A  la  séance  suivante,  qui  eut  lieu  le  17  du  même  mois, 
HaitJand  étant  pres^it»  Monk  prit  le  fauteuil,  et  après  avoir  ouvert  la 
a^nce,  il  communiqua  au  Conseil  une  dépêche  de  Lord  Dalhousie  dans 
laquelle  celui-ci  annonçait  à  Monk  que  l^Iaitland  avait  été  nommé  pour 
administrer  la  Province  en  attendant  que  lui,  Dalhousie,  put  se  rendre 
à  Québec,  ce  qu'il  ne  pourrait  probablement  pas  faire  avant  Touverture 
de  la  navigation  au  printemps  suivant.  Maitland  présenta  ensuite  un 
Warrant,  ou  Commission,  sous  leg  eeing  et  sce^u  du  Prince  Régent  nom- 
mant Dalhousie  gouverneur.  Les  serments  d'usage  furent  ensuite  prêtés 
et  souscrits  par  le  nouvel  administrateur,  qui  prit  le  siège  que  laissa 
Monk. 

Yoîci  d'ailleurs  une  dépêche  de  Maitland  à  Bathurst,  qui  semble  ne 
laisser  aucun  doute  sur  la  question. 

Quebec,  8th  Feby.,  1820. 
My  Lord, 

I  have  Ihe  Honor  to  inform  Your  Lcrdship  that  in  obedience  to  an 
Order  forwarded  to  me  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  together  with  His  Eoyal 


I  Cette  note  est  une  à  Tobllg^anee  âe  M.  Joseph  l>es jardina,  AseliiUjit 
Bit^Uothécaïre  de  la  t-êglalature  de  Québec*  et  auteur  d'un  Oulde  Parîemen- 
taîre  historique  de  la  province  de  Québec, 
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Highness  The  Prince  Regenf  s  Warrant  empowering  me  to  assume  the 
Government  of  Lower  Canada  in  His  Lordship^s  absence,  I  have  pro- 
ceeded to  Quebec  and  am  making  the  necessary  arrangements  to  comply 
with  the  intent  of  the  Instruction:' Deem/ing  it,  however,  essential  to  His 
Majesty's  Interests  that  I  should  meet  the  Parliament  of  the  Upper  Prov- 
ince it  is  my  intention  to  proceed  to  York  immediately  for  that  purpose, 
and  after  having  delivered  the  Ad^nistration  of  that  Government  to  the 
Senior  Executive  Counsellor,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  Québec 
and  assuming  the  'Administration  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  Lower 
'  Province} 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
My  Lord, 
Your  Lordship's 

most  Obedient  humble  Servant, 
P.  Maitland. 
The  Rt.  Honble  Earl  Bathurst,  K.G.,  &c.,  &c. 

Tout  ce  qui  précède  me  paraît  amplement  prouver  que  Maitland  n'a 
pas  été  administrateur  le  8  février  1820. 

Faut-il  une  autre  preuve?  La  voici.  Pendant  ce  voyage  de 
Maitland  à  Québec,  il  ne  paraît  pas  y  avoir  eu  d'administrateur  de  nom- 
mé dans  le  Haut-Canada.  Il  n'y  eut  pas  de  séance  du  Conseil  Exécutif 
du  Haut-Canada  durant  l'absence  de  Maitland.  Donc,  ce  dernier,  ne 
pouvait  être  en  même  temps  administrateur  du  Haut  et  du  Bas-Canada; 
car  l'administrateur  d'ime  province  était  obligé  de  résider  dans  cette 
province. 

25.  Kempt,  Sir  James.     1764-1854. 

Servit  en  qualité  d'aide-de-camp  de  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  en  Hol- 
lande, 1799;  sur  la  Méditerranée,  1800;  en  Egypte,  1801;  puis  sous 
Hely-Hutchinson  ;  commanda  les  troupes  légères  à  Maida,  1806  ;  général 
de  brigade  sous  Picton,  dans  la  Péninsule;  gravement  blessé  à  Badajoz, 
1812;  commandant  une  brigade  de  troupes  légères  en  1813-1814,  rem- 
plaça Piéton  dans  le  commandement  de  sa  division  lorsque  celui-ci  tomba 
blessé  durant  la  bat^iille  de  Wat^rioo;  Grand'croix  du  Bain,  1815;  lieu- 
tenant-gouverneur de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  1820-1828;  membre  du  Con- 
seil Prive,  1S30  ;  maître-général  de  l'artillerie,  1834-1838  ;  général,  1841. 

26.  Aylmer,  Matthew,  Lord.     1775-1850. 

Cinquième  baron,  fils  du  quatrième  baron.  Entra  dans  l'armée, 
enseigne  dans  le  49<*  régiment,  1787;  servit  aux  Barbades  et  à  Saint- 

1  J'ai  moi-même  souli.miO  la  dernière  partie  de  la  dépêche. 
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Domingue,  Présent  h  Pattaqiie  de  Qnibéron.  Fut  h]çm6  à  Fa&saut  du 
Fort?  Lacu],  près  de  Leagone.  Lieutenant,  1791  ;  capitaine,  1794_  Aitle- 
de-camp  du  général  Leland,  1797  ;  servit  en  Hollande,  fait  prisonnier 
dans  une  descente  près  d'Ostende,  en  mai  1798.  Aide-de-camp  de  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  puis  major  dans  le  8ô^  régiment  d'infanterie,  9  oc- 
tohre  1800,  Servit  en  Jamaïque,  1801,  Lîeut^nant^colond,  180S;  en 
1803  il  passe  aux  Coldstream  Guards,  Servit  sous  I^ord  Oafheart,  dans 
rexpéditiou  du  Hanovre,  1805,  Présent  au  siège  de  Copenhague.  Ae- 
ôistant-adjudant^géûéral  pour  le  district  de  Kent,  en  1807.  Accompagna 
le  général  Sherbrooke  en  Portugal  en  1809,  Colonel  en  1805;  aide-de- 
camp  du  Eoi,  ia  même  année.  Major-général,  4  juin  1813.  Servit  en 
Espagne,  1813,  Après  la  guerre,  il  fut  faft  major-général  et  attaché  à 
Pétat-major  d'Irlande,  puis  adJudant-généraL  Général,  S7  mai  1825* 
Chevalier  Commandeur  du  Bain,  1815;  et  Grand'croix,  1836.  Ajouta, 
par  permission  royale,  1©  nom  de  Whitworth  au  iien  (c'était  celui  de  sa 
mère).    Mort  en  1850. 

27,     Ahhebst,  William  Pitt,  Lord.     1773-1857, 

Second  baron,  naquit  en  1773,  T!  fut  successivement  ambassadeur 
en  Chine,  1816-1817;  et  gouverneur  aux  Indes,  18^3^1828;  créé  vicomte 
Holmeédale  et  comtie  Amherst,  dans  la  pairie  du  Royaume-Uni,  le  19 
décembre  1826;  mourut  le  13  marg  1857,  Il  était  le  neveu  et  Phéritier 
du  célèbre  général  Jeffery  Amherst.  NTommé  gouverneur  en  chef  et  haut 
commifisaire  le  2  avril  1835,  il  ne  fint  pas  au  Canada,  maïs  démissionna 
en  mai  de  la  même  année.  Le  poste  de  haut  coninnssairc  avait  d'abord 
été  offert  à  Ijord  Canterbury  (Manners  Sutton),  puis  à  Sir  Stratford 
Canningj  qui  déclinèrent  tous  deux  cet  honneur,  Ijord  Amherst  fut 
nommé,  mais  il  dut  bientôt  démissionner  à  cauet*  du  changement  de 
ministère,  et  Lord  Gosford  avec  Sir  Charles^  Grey  et  Sir  George  Gipps 
furent  nommés  {.y>mmiiisaire8  conjoints. 

2S.    GosFOHD^  Archibald,  Lord.  -1849, 

Deuxième  comte,  fils  aîné  du  premier  comte.  Lord  lieutenant 
d' Armagh,  183^;  fait  membre  du  Conseil  Privé  et  capitaine  dans  les 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  3  septembre  1834  ;  Gnind'croix  du  Bain,  2d 
août  1835;  mort  le  27  mars  1849. 


29,     CoLBORNE,  Sir  John.     1778-1863. 

Créé  baron  Seaton  par  lettres  patentes  datées  le  14  décembre  1839  ; 
Gmnd'croix  du  Bain,  Grand'croix  de  l'Ordre  des  Guelfes,  Grand'croix  de 
l'Ordre  de  Saînt-Michel  et  Saint-George,  etc.,  colonel  du  Sœond  Tjife 
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Guards  ;  servit  en  Hollande,  en  Egypte,  1801,  et  en  Calabre,  1806  ;  fut 
secrétaire  militaire  de  Sir  John  Moore,  1808-1809  ;  commanda  une  bri- 
gade en  Poïïtugal,  en  Espagne  et  en  France,  durant  les  années  1810, 
1811, 1813  et  1814.  Servit  sous  Wellington  à  Waterloo.  Put  lieutenant- 
gouverneur  de  Quemesey,  puis  du  Haut-Canada.  Etouffa  la  rébellion  de 
1837-1838,  dans  le  Bas-Canada.  Après  son  départ  du  Canada,  fut 
nommé  lord  haut  commissaire  des  îles  Ioniennes  et  membre  du  Conseil 
Privé.  Devint  commandant  des  forces  en  Irlande.  Il  démissionna  en 
1860  et  fut  promu,  le  30  mars  de  cette  année,  au  poste  de  feld-maréchal. 

30.  Durham,  John  George  Lambton,  comte  de.     1792-1840. 

Né  le  12  avril  1792,  représenta  le  comté  Durham  au  Parlement;  il 
fut  élevé  à  la  pairie  sous  le  titre  de  baron  Durham,  le  29  janvier  1828, 
devint  vicomte  Lambton  et  comte  de  Durham,  le  23  mars  1833.  Put 
ambassadeur  à  Saint-Pétersbourg,  lord  "privy  seal''  de  1830  à  1835; 
Qrand'eroix  du  Bain,  27  juin  1837;  membre  de  plusieurs  ordres  ébran- 
gers;  membre  du  Conseil  Privé,  grand  intendant» de  Hull  (High  Steward 
of  Hull). 

31.  PouLBTT    Thomson,     Charles     Edward,     baron     Sydenham. 

1799-1841. 
Plus  jeune  fils  de  John,  marchand  de  Londres,  naquit  le  13  sep- 
tiembro  1799.  S\>eou{>a  d'alx>nl  de  commerce,  devint  membre  du  Parle- 
ment>  représentant  Dover,  en  182(>,  puis  à  plusieurs  reprises,  à  partir  de 
183^,  la  ville  do  Manolu^ter.  Fut  vict^président  du  Board  of  Trade, 
1830;  président,  on  1831,  il  réforma  plusieurs  abus.  Ce  fut  pendant 
son  administration  t]Uo  s\>|vni  Tunion  du  Haut  et  du  Bas-Canada.  Créé 
bîVR>n,  1840.  Mourut  A  Kingston,  dos  suites  d'une  chute  de  cheval,  le 
li>  sopivMubrx^  1841. 

3^.     Jackson,  Sir  Kiohard  IVwnks,  -1845. 

Kntni  dans  Tarnuv  ou  171^4  on  qualité  d  enseigne  au  st^cond  régi- 
mon:  d^infautorio;  servit  ou  Irlande,  durant  la  Kébellion;  fit  partie  de 
!Vxiv\iitivni  ou  Allomagno,  1T98;  ainsi  quo  do  oolle  de  1805:  présent  au 
siogv^  do  Oojvnhairuo,  180 T.  Ku  u\ars  1810  il  s'emkirqua  pour  Cadiz 
avo».^  un  do:aohon\ont  di^  CoKlstn^am  Guarvls  et  il  prit  part  au  siège  de 
celte  p'a».x\ 

r.  s<^  vr>n!\cv.a  tout  i\^r:ioul'oi\Muon:  ,h  !a  hataillo  do  Barrosa,  à  la 
toîo  d*un  o.o'.civ  l.oîr.o!\t  vit^  OoUisttWHîu  Guarxls,  Uvqueîs^  soutenus  par 
It^  ôT *  o:  8T^  n:C.:.u  v,:s  vrintaîuorio,  rx^ivuss^^r^nit  Taile  dnvite  de  Tannée 
:r^:\:r>o.  T.  >^rv  -,  ;v*\;:îv.:  touto  !a  viurxv  do  la  guerre  dans  la  Pénin- 
>uU\  o:  n^np!aca.  or.  IS.W  S.r  Uonjaiu:n  PUrb^n,  en  qualité  de  député 
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quartier-miutre-général.  Majar-géDéral,  1825;  colonel  dti  81*  dlnfaJx- 
terie  en  1829;  lieutenantr-gênéral,  1838;  commandant  en  chef  en  Amé- 
rique britannique  du  Nord,  1839;  colonel  du  35*  d'infanterie  en  1840. 
Il  monrut  d'apoplexie  à  Montrai,  le  9  juin  1845. 

33.     SiMCOE,  John  Gravks.     1752-^1806. 

Pila  de  John  Graves  Simcoe,  coimiiaudant  du  navire  dû  Sa  Majesté 
le  "  Pembroke/^  mort  pendant  l'expédition  contre  Québec  en  1759.  Fit 
m&  études  à  Eton  puis  à  Merton  College,  Oxford,  Il  devint  enâeigne 
dans  le  35**  régiment  d'infanterie,  qui  fut  envoyé  en  Amérique  pendant 
la  guerre  de  la  Révolution  américaine. 

Quelque  temps  après,  il  acheta  une  compagnie,  et  devint  capitaine 
dans  le  40®  régiment.  I]  se  distingua  à  la  bataille  de  Brandywine,  le 
11  septembre  1777,  où  Sir  William  Howe  défit  Washington  et  s'empara 
de  Philadelpliie.  Promu  major  et  cnnimandant  des  Queen'g  Kangei^  le 
15  octobre  Buivant  II  fit  toutes  les  campagnes  de  1777  à  17S1,  Devint 
lieutsenant-oolooet,  1778.  Premier  lieutenant*governeur  du  Haut-Canada, j 
1791  à  1799,  Major-général,  1792;  gouvtTneur  de  Saint-Dooi!ng\ie, 
1796,  tout  en  conservant  son  titre  de  lieutenant-gonvemeur  du  Haut^ 
Canada;  lieutenant-général,  1798.  Il  fut  nommé  commandant  en  chef 
aux  Indes,  mais  il  mourut  avant  de  pouvoir  se  rendre  A  son  poste. 

S4.    KussRLL,  Peter,  ^1808. 

Né  à  Cork,  Irlande,  il  fit  sct^i  études  à  Cambrid^^e.     Tl  entra  dans 
l'armée,  et  le  18  août  1778,  il  devenait  capitaine  au  04*^  régiment  d'in- 
fanterie.    Il  fit  partie  de  Fe^cpédition  contre  Savannah  et  Charleston, 
1779^1780, 

Il  descendait  des  Eussell  de  Bedford^  et  il  s'établit  de  bonne  heure  à 
Niagara.  C^eet  en  sa  qualité  de  doyen  du  Conseil  Exécutif  du  Haut- 
Canada  qu'il  succéda  à  Simcoe  comme  Président  et  Administrateur  de 
la  Province.  11  avait  été  nommé  au  Conseil  le  9  juillet  1792.  Il  ne 
paraît  guère  avoir  été  aimé  de  ses  adxninistrés  ;  ce  fut,  dît-on,  le  fonda- 
teur du  *^  Family  Compact,"  Il  fut  au.5si  membre  du  Conseil  Tjégislatif 
et  Eecevcur  Général.  Il  est  mort  à  Russeîl  Abbey,  York,  H.C,  le  30 
septembre  1808. 


35>    HuNTEn,  Peter.     1746-180-5. 

Il  descendait  d'une  trèa  ancienne  famille  ecossait^e.  11  entra  tout 
jeune  dans  Farmée,  et  fît  les  diverses  campagnes  de  la  guerre  de  l'Indé- 
pendance américaine,  et  devint  commandant  du  fîO*'  régiment  d'infan- 
terifîj  avec  ses  quartiers  à  Kiagara,    Fut  membre  du  "  I^and  Board  ''  du 
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district  de  Nassau,  constitué  par  Lord  Dorchester,  le  13  octobre  1788. 
Promu  colonel  de  son  régiment,  puis  lieutenant-général  dans  Tarmée 
anglaise  et  commandant  en  chef  du  Bas  et  du  Haut-Canada,  remplaçant 
Prescott  le  29  juillet  1799.  Il  mourut  le  21  août  1805,  et  fut  enterré 
danô  le  cimetière  anglais  à  Québec. 

Il  avait  été  Surintendant  du  Honduras  anglais  en  1790. 

36.  Grant,  Alexander.     1727-1813. 

Il  était  le  quatrième  fils  du  septième  seigneur  (laird)  de  Glen  Mor- 
riston,  Invemessshire.  Il  servit  d'abord  comme  aspirant  de  marine. 
'En  1757  il  était  oflBcier  dans  un  régiment  de  Highlanders.  En  1759,  il 
accompagna  Amherst  sur  le  lac  Champlain,  et  commandait  l'un  des 
vaisseaux  que  ce  général  avait  fait  construire  à  Ticondéroga.  Il  fut 
ensuite  mis  à  la  tête  d^ime  petite  flottille  sur  les  lacs  Erié  et  Huron, 
avec  quartiers  généraux  à  Détroit,  d'où  son  titre  de  commodore. 

La  tradition  rapporte  qu'il  avait  épousé  une  Canadienne-française, 
et  qu'ils  eurent  dix  filles  et  un  garçon. 

Etant  âgé  de  quatre-vingt-cinq  ans  lorsque  la  guerre  de  1812  éclata, 
il  dut  céder  son  poste  au  capitaine  Barclay.  Il  avait  été  nommé  con- 
seiller exécutif  le  11  juillet  1792.    Mort  à  Grosse  Pointe,  près  dç  Détroit. 

37.  GoRE,  Francis.     1769- 

N"é  à  Blackheath,  Kent,  en  1769,  il  était  descendant  des  comtes 
d^Arran.  Il  entra  dans  le  44«  régiment  d'infanterie  en  1787,  à  Jersey. 
En  1793,  lieutenant  dans  une  compagnie  indépendante.  Au  bout  de 
quelques  mois  il  fut  transféré  au  54*^  régiment.  Fit  du  service  sur  le 
continent  en  1794.  Capitaine,  l'année  suivante,  dans  le  17®  Ijanciers. 
Aide-de-Camp  de  Lord  Camden,  en  Irlande.  Major  en  1799.  Prend 
sa  retraite  après  la  paix  d'Amiens.  Retourne  à  l'armée  en  1803  comme 
lieutenant-colonel  temporaire,  et  nommé  officier  d'état-major  des  Volon- 
taires.    Gouverneur  des  Bermudes  en  1805. 

38.  Sheaj'fe,  Sir  Roger  Hale,  baronnet.     1763-1851. 

Né  à  Boston  le  15  juillet  1763;  troisième  fils  de  William  Sheaffe, 
député  contrôleur  des  Douanes.  Epousa  Margaret,  fille  de  John  Coffin, 
de  Québec.  Servit  en  Canada,  1797,  comme  capitaine  dans  le  5®  régi- 
ment d'infanterie.  Prit  le  conmiandement  à  Queenston  après  la  mort 
de  Brock,  et  défit  les  Américains.  Créé  baronnet,  en  récompense  de  ses 
services,  le  1er  décembre  1812.    Mort  à  Edimbourg,  Ecosse,  en  1851. 

39.  Murray,  Sir  George.     1772-1846. 

Général  et  homme  d'Etat.  Etudia  à  l'Université  d'Edimbourg; 
entra  dans  l'armée,  1789;  servit  en  Flandre;  lieutenant-colonel,  1799; 
servit  on  Egypte,  aux  Indes  Occidentales,  1802  ;  en  Irlande,  1804  ;  quar- 
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tier-maltre-général  durant  la  guerre  de  la  Pémnsule;  majar-générali 
IB12;  Grand'eroLK  du  Bain,  1813;  lieutenant-général,  1814;  servit  dans 
rarmée  de  Flandre,  après  Waterloo,  1815-1818;  gouverneur  du  college 
militaire  de  Saûdkurat,  1819-^1824;  représentant  de  Perth  aux  Com- 
munes angtaiâeB,  1823;  commandant  en  chef  en  Irlande,  1825-1828; 
coneeilier  privé  et  secrétaire  eolonial,  1828''183Û;  maître-général  de 
l'artillerie;  général,  1841.    A  publié  le^  dépêches  de  Marlborough,  1845. 

40,  EoBiKSON,  Sir  Frederick  Philipse.     1765^1852, 

Né  près  de  New-York;  devint  eoBcigne  dans  un  régiment  loyal  do- 
rant la  guerre  de  ^Indépendance,  1777;  lieutenant  au  38*  d^infonterie, 
1786;  major  au  127*  d'infanterie^  1794;  colonel,  1810;  commanda  une 
brigade  en  Espagne,  1812-1814;  commandant  des  troupes  aux  Iles  du. 
V«it  et  Sous-le-Vent,  1816^1821;  gouverneur  de  Tobago;  colonel  da  i 
59^  régiment,  1827;  puis  du  39*,  1840;  Grand'croix  du  Bain,  1838; 
général,  1841. 

41,  Smith,  Samuel.    1756^1826, 
Né  à  Ijong  Island,  N.Y.,  en  175G.    Lors  de  la  Révolution  américainel 

il  entra  dans  Farmêe  anglaise  en  qualité  d'enseigne  dans  les  Queen's' 
Rangers.     Il  vint  s^étabHr  à  Niapra  en  1793.    Nommé  conaeîller  exé- 
cutif le  11  octobre  1815,    Fut  le  defmier  lieutenant-colonel  des  Queen*»  i 
Bangena  (  Finst  Americajifl) .     Ce  régiment  fut  licencié  par  ordre  du  ' 
Prince  Régent  ûbM  le  10  juin  1802.    Décédé  le  20  octobre  1826, 

42.  Head,  Sir  Francis  Bond,  premier  baronnet     1793-1875, 
Etait  le  frère  de  Sir  George  Head.     Servit  dans  les  Ingénieuml 

Boyaux^  181H825;  fut  présent  à  Waterloo;  voyagea  danjf  l'Amérique 
du  Sud  comme  directeur  gérant  de  la  "  Rio  Plata  Mining  Association  **, 
1825-1826;  Commandeur  de  l'Ordre  de»  Guelfes,  1835.  Créé  baronnet 
cette  même  année.  Membre  du  ConseîJ  Privé,  1867.  Ecrivit  dans  la 
**  Quarterly  Re^'iew'';  publia  entre  antres  ouvrages:  Rough  Notes  of 
Jouniç}*R  in  the  Pampa.^  and  Ande»:  et  tes  vie&  de  Bruce  the  Traveller, 
1830;  et  de  Sir  J.  M.  Burgo>me,  1872, 

43.  Arthur,  Sir  Oeohoe.     1784^1854. 
Entra  dans  le  9V  ou  Argyllshire  Highlanders,  1804;  lieutenant,  eu 

Italie,  1806;  en  Eg>'pte,  1807;  capitaine,  en  Sicile,  1808;  à  Walcheren, 
1809;  député  assistant  adjudant-général  ;  secrétaire  militaire  de  Sir 
George  Don,  gotncmeur  de  Jersey;  major  au  7*^  ou  West  India;  assistant 
quartier-maître  géj^éral,  Jamaïque,  1812;  lieutenant-gouverneur  du 
Honduras,  1814^1822:   de  Van  Diemen's  Land,  1823^1837.     Bamnnet, 
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1841  ;  gouverneur  de  Bombay,  1842  ;  élu  gouverneur  général  provisoire, 
mais  empêché  par  la  maladie  d'occuper  ce  poste,  1846  ;  conseiller  privé, 
et  D.C.L.  honoraire  d'Oxford  ;  colonel  du  50®  ou  Queen's  Own,  1853. 

44.  Bagot,  Sir  Chahles.     1781-1843. 

Deuxième  fils  de  William,  premier  baron.  Il  naquit  le  23  septembre 
1781.  Sous-fiecrétaire  d'Etat  aux  Affaires  Etrangères  sous  M.  Canning. 
Il  fut  envoyé,  en  1814,  en  mission  spéciale  à  Paris,  où  il  passa  plusieurs 
mois.  Qrand'croix  du  Bain,  20  mai  1820;  membre  du  Conseil  Privé, 
4  décembre  1815;  et  ministre  plénipotentiaire  aux  Etats-Unis,  à  Sir 
Petersbourg,  et  à  la  Haye,  le  11  juillet  1814.  Mourut  à  Kingston  le  19 
mai  1843. 

45.  Metcalpb,  Sir  Charles  Theophilus.     1785-1846. 

Naquit  le  30  janvier  1785.  Etudia  à  Eton.  Il  fut  membre  du  Con- 
seil Supérieur  du  Bengal,  gouverneur  d'Agra,  Résident  de  Delhi,  1811- 
1820  ;  et  Résident  de  Hyderabad,  1820-1827.  Fut  élevé  à  la  pairie  sou» 
le  titre  de  baron  Metcalfe,  en  janvier  1845.  Mort  sans  postérité,  en 
septembre  1846. 

46.  Cathcart,  Charles  Murray,  comte.     1783-1859. 

Deuxième  comte,  naquit  le  21  décembre  1783.  Cornette,  1800; 
servit  en  Italie  et  en  Sicile,  1805-1806  ;  major,  1807  ;  présent  à  Wal- 
cheren,  1809;  lieutenant-colonel,  1810;  guerre  de  la  Péninsule,  1810- 
1812;  quartier-maitre  général,  1814-1823;  à  Waterloo,  1815.  Il  était 
colonel  du  1er  régiment  des  Dragons.  Fut  gouverneur  du  château 
d'Edimbourg  et  commandant  des  forces  en  Ecosse,  1837-1842.  S'occu- 
pait de  géologie;  a  découvert  le  minerai  **  Greenockite,"  1841.  Mort  le 
16  janvier  1859. 

47.  Elgin  and  Kincardine,  James  Bruce,  huitième  comte  d'Elgin, 

et  douzième  de  Kincardine.  1811-1863. 
Etudia  à  Eton  et  Oxford,  agrégé  de  Merton  College,  1832  ;  repré- 
sentant de  Southampton  aux  Communes,  1841;  gouverneur  de  la  Ja- 
maïque, 1842;  devint  Haut  Commissaire  et  Ministre  plénipotentiaire, 
en  mission  spéciale  auprès  do  Tempereur  de  Chine,  1852  ;  Maitre-Général 
des  Postes  en  juin  1850  ;  nommé  Vico-roi  et  gouverneur  général  des 
Indes,  le  21  janvier  1S()2;  lord  lieutenant  du  Fifeshire.  Il  était  né  le 
20  juillet  1811.  Il  épousa  en  seconde  noces  Marie-Louise,  fille  de  feu 
le  comte  de  Durham,  ancien  gouverneur  du  Bas-Canada. 
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48.  RowAîc,  Sir  William.    1789-1879. 

Enseigne  dans  le  52^  régiment  d'infanterie,  1803  ;  lieutenant,  1804; 
iervit  en  Sicile  en  1806^1807;  en  Suède,  1808;  dans  la  Péain- 
&ule,  en  France  et  à  Waterloo;  lientenant-eolond,  1819;  secrétaire  civil 
et  militaire  en  Canada^  1836-1839,  et  commandant  dos  forces  en  Ca- 
nada, 1849-1855;  général,  1862;  feld-maréchal,  1877;  Qrsnd'croix  du 
Bain  (G,aB),  1856,    Mort  le  26  septembre  1879. 

49.  Heab,  Sir  Edmund  Walker.     1805-^1868. 

Huitième  baronnet,  file  unique  du  révérend  Sir  John  Head,  M* A», 
est  né  en  1805.  Agrégé  de  Merton  College,  Oxford,  1830=1837;  M.A., 
1830;  lieutenant^gouvemeur  du  Xouveau-Brunswick,  1847-1854; 
membre  du  Conseil  Privé,  27  août  1857;  Chevalier  Commandeur 
du  Bain,  11  décembre  1860.  D.C.U,  Oxford,  1862,  A  publié  l'ouvrage 
de  G.  C*  Lewis  :  ''  Essays  on  the  AdminietratiouB  of  Great  Britain,"  et 
le  "  Handbook  of  Painting'^  de  Kuglor.    Mort  le  28  janvier  1868. 

50.  Eteb,  Sir  William;     1805-1859. 
Fils  cadet  du  viee-amiral  Sir  George  Eyre,  né  le  21  octobre  1805. 

Entra  dans  Tarmée  en  1823,  en  qualité  d^enseîgne  dans  le  6^  régiment, 
lieutenant  en  1825  ;  capitaine  dans  le  73*^  régiment  en  1820  ;  major  en 
1839,  pendant  un  séjour  en  Canada  où  il  demeura  juiqu'en  1844,  Servit 
à  Monte  Video,  au  Cap  de  Bonne-Eiperanee,  dans  la  guerre  des  Cafres 
de  1847,  et  celle  de  1851,  où  il  se  distingua.  Fait  Compagnon  du  Bain, 
nommé  aide-de-camp  de  la  reine,  et  promu  colonel  le  28  mai  1852,  Etait 
présent  à  la  bataille  de  TAlma,  et  son  nom  fut  houorablement  mentionné 
dans  les  dépêche^^  pour  ses  s^^ioas  comme  commandant  dans  les  tran- 
chées à  ]&  bataille  d'Inkerman,  Après  cette  bataille  il  devint  comman- 
dant de  la  3*  diviaion,  quoiqu'il  ne  reçut  le  grade  de  major-général  que 
le  12  décembre  1854.  Il  paasa  le  terrible  hiver  de  1854-1855  en  Crimée, 
et  resta  dans  ce  pays  jusqu^à  la  fin  de  la  guerre.  Chevalier  Commandeur 
du  Bain,  10  juillet  1855,  et  Chevalier  de  ta  Légion  d'Honneur  et  de  ^ 
rOrdre  du  Medjidie,  Fannée  suivante.  Fait  commandant  des  forces  en 
Oanada  en  juillet  1856*  Il  démissionna  en  juin  1859  pour  cause  de 
santé.    Mort  le  18  septembre  1859, 

51.  Williams  of  Kahs,  Sir  William  Ftïkwtoit.     1799(?)^1883, 
Baronnet,   Chevalier   Commandeur   du   Bain,   major-général   danif 

rarroée;  lieutenant-general  durant  eon  commandement  en  Canada;  com- 
mandant de  la  garnison  de  Woolwich,  ancien  député  de  Cal  ne;  né  le  4 
décembre  1800,  d'après  Burke's  Peerage:  probablement  en   déeembTe 
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1799,  d'après  Calnek,  History  of  the  County  of  Annapolis,  à  Annapolis, 
Noti Telle- Eco&se.  11  fut  fait  baronnet  le  18  juillet  18Sfî,  pour  son 
héroïque  défense  de  Kara  contre  les  Russes.  Il  était  le  fila  de  Thomas 
Williams,  eommisêaire  général  et  intendant  général  des  casernes  à  Hali- 
fax.   Mort  à  Londres^  le  36  juillet  1883. 


è2.    MoKCR,  Charles  Stanley,  vicomte,     1819-1894. 

Vicomte  et  baron  Monck,  pairie  d'Irlande,  né  le  10  octobre  1819. 
Trinity'  College,  Dublin,  1841 1  LL.D.,  1870;  admis  au  Barreau 


B.A. 


4 

ï  1819. 


d'IrJandc,  à  King's  Inn,  Dublin,  184L  Lord  Trésorier  du  Royaume- 
Uni,  1855;  Graiidxroix  Saint-Michel  et  Saint-George,  S3  juin  1869; 
lord  lieutenant  du  comt^  de  Dublin,  1874:  membre  du  Conseil  Privé,  7 
août  186i).    Mort  le  30  noyembre  1894. 


^3.    Michel,  Sir  John.     1804^1886, 


ivé,  7 

4 

«IflTlf-       ' 


I 
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Entra  dans  rannée,  1823  ;  lieutenant,  18^5  ;  major,  1840  ;  lieutenant- 
colonel,  1842;  campagnes:  guerres  des  Cafres,  1846-1847,  1852^1853; 
colonel,  1854;  chef  de  Féta.t-major  du  contingent  Turc  durant  la  guerre 
de  Crimée;  servit  au  Cap,  1856  ;  envm'ê  en  Cliine  mais  fit  naufrage  et  fut 
transporté  à  Singapore,  1857;  fit  partîu  de  Tétat-major  de  Bombay, 
1858;  major-général,  1858;  défit  les  rebelles  à  Beorora,  Mîngraulî  et 
Sindwaha,  1858;  fait  Chevalier  Commandeur  du  Bain;  commanda  à 
vSinho  et  Pékin,  1860;  Grand^ croix  du  Bnin  ;  lieutenant-général,  1866; 
général,  1874;  Couaeiller  Privé  pour  l'Irlande,  et  commandant  des 
forces  dans  cette  île,  1875-1880;  feld-maréehal,  1885. 
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1810-1870, 


Windham,  Sir  CnAnLEs  Ash, 

Enseigne  et  lieutenant^  Coldstream  Guards,  1826  ;  capitaine  et 
lieutenantH:'oloDel,  1846.  Servit  en  Canada,  1838-184S;  colonel,  1854; 
assistant,  puis  quartier-mai tre  généra!  de  la  4*^  division  de  Tarmée  de 
l'Est  en  Crimée,  1854;  présent  à  FAlma^  à  Balaclava  et  à  Inkennan; 
Compagnon  du  Bain,  1855  ;  commanda  la  seconde  brigade  de  la  deuxième 
divieiouj  1855;  k  Tassant  du  Eedan  ;  major-géneTal,  8  septembre  1855; 
eommandanij  de  la  4*^  division,  chef  de  Pétat-major  de  Sir  William  John 
Codrington,  1855;  dépuiîé  libéral  d'East  Norfolk,  1857;  œmmandajit  des 
trou  pee  à  Cawnpore,  1857  ;  défit  la  division  du  centre  des  troupes  Gwalior 
commandées  par  Tautia  Topi,  maie  ne  put  retenir  Cawnpore;  eoTnman- 
dant  de  la  division  de  Lahore^  1859-1861  ;  lieutenant-général,  5  février 
1863;  Chevalier  Commandeur  du  Bain^  1865;  oommandant  en  chef  en 
Canada,  1867^1870. 
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55,    YoDNO,  Sir  John,  Lord  Lisqab.    1807-1876. 

Deuxième  baronnet,  né  à  Bombay  le  31  août  1807.  Etudia  à  Eton 
et  Corpus  Chri^ti  College,  Oxford.  B.A.,  1839;  avocat,  Lincoln^s  înn, 
1834,  Représeuta  le  comté  de  Cavan  aux  C'ommunes  de  1831  à  1855. 
Lord"  Trésorier  du  Rojaume-Uni,  de  1841  à  1844;  Secrétaire  du  Tréflor, 
^1  mai  1844-1S46;  Secrétaire  en  chef  pour  rirlaude  et  membre  du 
Conseil  Privé,  185^;  GrandWoix  de  St-Michel  et  St^George,  1855; 
Lord  hmi  commissaire  pour  les  îles  Ioniennes,  2Ù  mars  1855  ;  Chevalier 
Commandeur  du  Bain,  4  février  1859;  gouverneur  de  la  T^ouvelle-G  ailes 
du  Sud,  1861^18^7;  Graud'croix  du  Bain,  15  novembre  1868;  créé 
baran  Lîggar,  2  novembre  1870;  lord  lieuteûant  de  Cavan,  1871;  mort 
le  6  »K4obre  1876- 

50.    DoYLB,  Sir  Charles  Hastings.    1804-1883. 

Filfl  du  lieutenant-général  Sir  Chs.  Wm.  Dojle.  Né  à  Londres  le 
10  avril  1804.  Entra  dans  l^armée  le  22  décembre  1819  en  qualité  d^en- 
seigne  au  S?*  régiment;  devint  lieutenant  au  4^  Dragons  le  27  septembre 
18^2;  capitaine,  1825;  major,  1838;  lieutenant-colonel,  1846;  colonel, 
1854;  major-général,  1860;  commandant  en  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  1861; 
lieutenant-gouverneur  du  Nouveau -Brunswick,  1866^  de  la  Nouveîle- 
Ecosm,  1867-1873;  commandant  du  70%  9  mars  1868;  du  87^,  le  10 
octobre  1870;  Chevalier  Commandeur  de  St-Michel  et  St-George,  23 
juin  1869;  lieutenant-général,  10  janvier  1870;  général^  15  mars  1877. 

57.     DuFFERiN,  Frederick  Temple,  Tx>rd.    1826-1902, 

Cinquième  baron,  né  lé  21  Juin  1826;  créé  vicomte  Clandeboje  et 
oœnte  de  Duiîerin  dons  te  Royaume- Uni,  eu  1871  ;  et  comte  d'Ava  et 
marquis  de  DutTeriu  et  d'Ava,  1888,  Fut  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre 
auprès  de  la  reine  Victoria,  1848^1852,  et  de  1854  à  185B;  sous-secré- 
taire d'Etat  pour  les  Indes,  1864^1866,  pour  la  guerre,  1866  ;  membre 
du  Conseil  Privé,  12  décembre  1868.  Chancelier  du  duché  de  Lancaster 
et  paie-maître  généra!,  18118-1872;  ambassadeur  extraordinaire  et  mi- 
nistre plénipotentiaire  à  Saint-Pétersbourg,  1879-1881,  puis  à  Constan- 
tinople, 1881-1884;  à  Rome,  1888-1891;  ambassadeur  à  Paris,  1891^ 
1896  ;  mort  eu  1902, 


m,    O'Gradt^Halt,  Sir  William,  -1878- 

Fils  d'Ayhner  Haly.  rlu  Château  Wadhurst.  Entni  dfins  Farmée  en 
juin  1823,  Enseigne  dons  Je  lOG''  régimèot  d'infanterie  {Bombay  T.i^hi 
Infantry)  le  17  juin  182R:  lieutenant  le  19  juillet  1831;  cApîtaine  le  25 
avril  1834,  major  le  19  mai  1846;  lieutenant-colonel,  27  décembre  1850: 
ooîonel  28  novembre  1854:  major-général,  12  janvier  1869;  lieutenant- 
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général,  26  mai  1873;  Ghetalier  Gommandeur  du  Bain;  commandant  do 
106*  régiment  dinfanterie,  1874;  transféré  au  47*^  en  novembre  1875; 
général,  octobre  1877.  Servit  avoc  distinction  durant  la  guerre  de 
Crimée.  Avait  été  fait  Compagnon  du  Bain  en  1855,^  Il  n?çut  aussi 
la  Èrodeiême  classe  de  TOrdre  du  Medjidic!  et  la  médaille  de  Turquie. 
Fait  commandant  des  forceâ  en  Canada,  1873, 

59.  MacDocgall,  Sir  Patrick  Lbokabd.     1819-1894. 

Etudia  à  PAcadémie  Militaire  d*Edimbourg,  et  à  Sandhurst,  Lieute- 
nant, 3G«  régiment  d'infanterie,  1830;  major,  1849  ;  major-général,  1868; 
lieutenant-général,  1877;  colonel  du  2nd  bataillon  du  régiment  West 
India,  1881  ;  du  régiment  Leinster,  1891  ;  général,  1883.  Servit  en  Ca- 
nada, 1844^1854;  surintendant  des  études,  Sandhurst,  1854-1858;  mais 
flervit  en  Crimée,  1854—1855;  adjudant-général  de  la  milice  eana^ 
dienne,  1865-18(>9;  député  inspecteur  général  des  forces  auxiliaires  aux 
quartiers  généraux,  1871  ;  chef  du  service  des  renseignements  au  Bureau 
da  la  Guerre,  1873-1878;  Chevalier  Commandeur  du  Bain,  1877;  com- 
mandant des  forces  dans  l'Amérique  Britannique  du  Kord,  21  août  1878 
à  1883  ;  prend  sa  retraite,  1885.    A  publié  ''  The  Theor>^  of  War/'  1856. 

60.  LoRNE,  John  Da0OLAflB  Sutberî.and  Campbell,  marquis  de. 

1845^ 
Né  le  6  août  1845.  Fit  ses  études  à  Eton,  à  St-Ândrews  et  à  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Eeprésenta  ÂrgyllshiTe  aux  Communes,  1868— 
1878,  puis  Manchester  (division  sud)  1898-1900.  Put  secrétaire  parti- 
culier de  son  père  à  T"  India  Office",  1868— 187 L  Nommé  gouverneur 
et  connétable  du  château  Windsor,  1892  ;  ^  gouverneur  des  Chevaliers 
de  Windsor.  Est  shérif  héréditaire  de  rArgylIahire,  Maître  de  la  Maison 
de  la  Reine  en  Ecoese  ;  Vice-amiral  d^ Argyll  et  de  la  côte  occidentale  de 
PEcosse,  Chancelier  de  l'Ordre  de  St-Michel  et  St-George,  etc,  etc.  A 
épousé  la  prinoesee  Louise^  quatrième  fille  de  la  reine  Victoria.  Devint 
duc  d^Ârgyll  à  la  mort  de  son  père,  1000, 

61.  Lanbdowne,  Henry  Chableb  Keitit  FitzmauricEj  Lord,     1845- 
Cinquième  marquis,  né  le  14  janvier  1845.     Etudia  à  Eton  et  au 

Collège  Ballio!,  Oxford  (M.A.,  1884;  D.CL.  hon.,  1888;  LL,D.  hon. 
McGill,  1884;  Cambridge,  1897),  Commissairp  de  TEchiquier  de  la 
Grande-Bretagne,  et  Trésorier  pour  Flriande,  1863^1872;  Sous-Secré- 
taire d'Etat  pour  la  Guerre,  1872^1874;  Souâ-Secrétaire  d^Etat  pour 
les  Indes  en  1880  ;  vice-roi  des  Indes,  1888-1894  ;  Secrétaire  d* Etat  pour 
la  Guerre,  1895-1900;  Secrétaire  d*Etat  pour  les  Affaires  Etrangères, 
1900-1905. 
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RusBELL^  Ijord  ALEXANDEa  Geoeqe     182 Î- 

Ké  ea  1821,  dixième  fils  du  sixième  duc  de  Bedford*  Put  aide-de- 
Câmp  du  gouverneur  du  Oauada,  1847  ;  député  assistant-quartier-maîtTe 
général  au  Cap,  1852-1853,  Servit  durant  la  guerre  des  Caf res  ;  en 
Crimée  et  à  Sébastopol  ;  Chevalier  de  Medjidie;  commandant  d^  troupes, 
Shomdiffe,  1873^1874;  du  dietrict  du  sud^t,  1877-1880;  Ifeut^ant- 
généfâl,  20  mars  1878;  commandant  en  chef  en  Canada,  1883-1888; 
à  la  retraite,  1888.  Colonel  du  régiment  Liverpool,  1889-1891;  colone) 
commandant  le  premier  bataillon  de  la  "  Rifle  Brigade"  depuis  1861, 


63,     Ro88,  Sir  John.     1829-^1905. 

Né  a  Stonehouse,  1829,  fils  du  feld-maréchal  Sir  Henry  Dalrraple 
Bô6s.  Second  lieutenant,  1846;  présent  aux  batailles  d*Aîma^  Inkerman 
et  Sébûstopol,  1854-1855;  major,  1856;  à  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  pendant 
la  mutinerie,  1857-1858;  fit  la  campagne  sur  la  frontière  nord-ouest 
des  Indes,  1863-1864;  brigadier-général  du  Bengal,  1874-1880;  com- 
mandant de  Pexpédition  Pérak,  1875^1876;  des  forces  à  Malte,  1878; 
de  la  division  Pcxkna  de  Tannée  de  Bombay,  1881-1886;  commandant  en 
chef  en  Canada,  1888-1893;  général,  1891  ;  à  la  retraite  1896.  Décédé 
le  5  janvier  1905. 

64-    Stanley  de  PbestoKj^  Peedehick  Arthur,  baron.    1841-1908. 

Né  le  15  janvier  1841  ;  créé  baron  Stanley  de  Preston,  1886.  De^ 
vint  le  seizième  oomte  de  Derby  en  1893.  Etudia  à  Eton  ;  capitaine  dans 
les  Grenadiers;  aide-de-camp  iumumérairo  de  Sa  Majeeté;  lord  lieute- 
nant du  Lancashire  et  juge  de  paix  pour  Westmoreland;  lord  de  l'Ami- 
rauté (division  civile)  d^août  à  novembre  1868;  secrétaire  financier  du 
War  Office,  1874-1877;  eecrétaire  du  Trésor,  1877-1878;  secrétaire 
d'Etat  pour  les  colonies,  1885-1886;  président  du  Board  of  Trade, 
1886^1888;  lord  maire  de  Liverpool,  1895;  et  maire  de  Preston,  1901. 
Représenta  Proton  aux  Communes,  1865-1868,  puis  Lancashii^  nord, 
1868-1885;  enfin  la  division  Black-pool  de  Lancashire  nord,  1885-1886. 
Membre  du  Conseil  Privé,  1878;  Grand'croix  du  Bain  (civil)  ;  Chevalier 
de  la  Jarretière,  1897;  Graud'croix  de  l'Ordre  de  Victoria,  1905.  Décédé 
le  14  juin  1908. 


65,     MoHTGOMKUY-MooRE,  Sir  Alexander  Oboroe.     1833- 

Né  en  1833,  étudia  à  Eton  ;  entra  dans  la  Garde  des  Dragons,  1850; 
capitaine,  1856;  major  dans  le  4^  Hussards,  1867;  lieutenant-colonel, 
1868;  colonel,  1873;  major-général,  1884;  lieutenant-général,  1892; 
général.  1896;  à  la  retraite^  1900,     Fut  aide-de-camp  du  général  com- 
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mandant  les  forces  en  Irlande,  1856-1857  et  1858-1860;  assistanl^adju- 
dant  et  quartier-maître  général,  district  de  Dublin,  1880-1884;  com- 
mandant du  district  de  Belfast,  1886-1887;  du  district  Sud-Est,  1887- 
1891;  des  forces  en  Canada,  1893-1898;  à  Aldershot,  1899-1900. 
Colonel  du  18®  Hussards,  1892;  et  colonel  du  4®  Hussards,  1904.  A 
épousé  la  fille  de  Lord  Seaton  (Sir  John  Colbome)  ;  Chevalier  Comman- 
deur du  Bain,  1900.  * 

66.  Abehdeen,  John  Campbell  Qordon,  septième  comte.  1847- 
Né  le  3  août  1847.  Fit  ses  études  à  St-Andrews  University  et  à 
Univereity  College,  Oxford;  (B.A.,  1871;  M. A.,  1877;  LL.D.  Aberdeen, 
1883)  ;  LL.D.  honoraire  des  Universités  de  Queen^s,  de  McQill,  de  To- 
ronto, d'Ottawa  et  de  Laval,  1894;  de  Princeton,  1897;  de  Harvard, 
1898;  D.C.L.  honoraire  de  Bishop's  College,  Lennoxville,  Que.,  1895; 
et  d'Oxford,  1906.  Est  lord  lieutenant  de  PAberdeenshire.  A  été  lord 
Haut  Commissaire  de  K Assemblée  générale  de  TEglise  d'Ecosse,  1881- 
1885  ;  lord  lieutenant  d'Irlande,  de  janvier  à  juillet  1886,  et  depuis  dé- 
cembre 1905.  Grand'croix  de  Saint-Michel  et  Saint-George,  1895  ; 
Chevalier  du  Chardon,  1906. 

67.*   Seymour,  Lord  William  Pbederick  Ernest.     1838- 

N"é  le  8  décembre  1838.  Entra  dans  la  marine,  servit  sur  la  Bal- 
tique, 1854;  entra  dans  les  Coldstream  Guards,  1855;  devint  colonel, 
1880  ;  major-général,  1889  ;  lieutenant-général,  1896  ;  général,  1902  ;  à 
la  retraite,  1905.  Servit  en  Crimée,  1856;  en  Egypte,  1892;  Assistant 
Quartier-Maître  Général  aux  quartiers  généraux,  1885-1888;  comman- 
dant du  district  Sud-Est,  1891-1896;  des  forces  en  Canada,  1898-1900; 
faisant  fonctions  de  Secrétaire  Militaire  aux  quartiers  généraux,  1901- 
1902;  lieutenant  de  la  Tour  de  Londres,  1902-1905. 

68.  MiNTO,  Gilbert  John  Elliott,  comte  de — et  baronnet.  1845- 
Né  le  9  juillet  1845.  Etudia  à  Eton  et  au  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge (B.A.,  1866)  ;  LL.D.  honoraire  de  l'Université  de  Queen's,  King- 
ston, 1898  ;  ci-devant  lieutenant  dans  la  Garde  Ecossaise,  puis  brigadier- 
général;  commanda  la  brigade  d'infanterie  volontaire  du  sud  de 
l'Ecosse;  vice-président  du  Royal  Colonial  Institute;  attaché  à 
l'armée  turque  durant  la  guerre  Russo-turque,  1877  ;  servit  en  Afghanis- 
tan, 1879;  accompagna  Lord  Roberts  au  Sud-africain  en  qualité  de 
secrétaire  particulier,  1881  ;  servit  dans  l'infanterie  montée  durant  la 
campagne  crEgypto,  1882  (fut  blessé  le  24  août)  ;  commandant  de  l'in- 
fanterie du  Caire:  chef  d'état-major  durant  la  rébellion  du  Nord-Ouest 
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canadien,  1885;  fut  secrétaire  civil  et  militaire  de  Lord  Ijanfidowne^ 
gouvemenr-gfaiéral  du  CanadE^  du  24  octobre  1883  an  28  décembre 
1885  ;  vice-roi  des  Imdee  depuis  1905. 

d9*    Stbong,  Sir  Samuel  Henbt,    1825- 

Fils  de  feu  le  révérend  S,  S.  Strong,  est  né  en  1835,  Admis  au 
Barreau  d'Ontario  en  1849  ;  Conseil  de  la  Reine,  1863  ;  commîaaalre  pour 
la  refonte  Am  atatuta  du  Canada;  vic€M;haEcelier  d'Ontario,  1869-1874; 
]uge  puisne  de  la  Cour  d'Appel  d'Ontario,  1874-1875;  puis  Juge  en 
chef  de  la  Cour  Suprême  du  Canada,  1892-1Q03.  Fait  chevalier,  1893; 
membre  du  Comité  Judiciaire  du  Conseil  Vnvé  du  Royaume-Uni^  1897. 

?0*    Taschebeau,  Sir  Henhi  Elzéab*     1836^ 

Fils  aîné  de  feu  Pierre  Elzéar  Taechereau,  député  de  Sainte-Marie, 
Beauce,  est  né  en  1836,  Etudia  au  Séminaire  de  Québec;  admis  au 
Barreau  de  Québec^  1857;  CouseO  de  la  Eeine,  1867;  siégea  dans  TA»- 
semblée  législative,  1861-^1867;  juge  puisne  de  la  Cour  Supérieure  de  la 
province  de  Québec,  1871-1878;  juge  puiâné  de  la  Cour  Suprême  du 
Canada,  1878-1902  ;  puis  juge  en  chef  de  cette  cour,  190^1906,  Mem^ 
bre  dti  Comité  Judiciaire  du  Conseil  Privé  du  Boyaume-Uni,  1904; 
doyen  de  la  faculté  de  droit  de  TUniveraité  d'Ottawa.  Paît  chevalier 
en  1902, 

71,  Gret»  Albert  Henby  Qeoboë^  quatrième  comte,  et  baronnetJ. 

1851- 
Né  le  28  novembre  1851,  Etudia  à  Harrow  et  au  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  LL.D,  honoraire  de  McGill,  1904;  de  Toronto^  1905,  Lord 
lieutenant  de  Northtufuberland,  1899-1904  ;  fut  un  des  directeurs  de  la 
British  South  Africa  Company,  et,  durant  quelque  temps,  administra- 
teur du  territoire  de  eeirte  compagnie;  député  de  Northumberland  aux 
Communes,  1880-1885;  de  la  division  Tyneside  de  Northumberland^ 
1885-1886;  est  commandant  en  chef  en  Canada  depuis  1905,  Grand'- 
croix  de  Saint-Michel  et  Saint-George^  1904*  Fait  membre  du  Conseil 
Privé  du  Boyaume-Unij  et  Qrand'croix  de  l'Ordre  de  Victoria,  en  juillet 
1908,  lors  de  la  célébration  du  troisième  centenaire  de  la  fondation  de 
Québec, 

72,  SedOwtck,  Bobert,     1848-1908. 

Troisième  fils  de  feu  le  révérend  Bohert  Sedgwick^  eat  né  à  Aber* 
deen,  Ecosse,  le  18  mai  1848.     Il  vint  tout  jeune  au  Canada  avec  ses 

Sec.  L,  i9oa   a 
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parents.  Etudia  au  collège  Dalhousie,  Halifax.  (B.A.,  1867;  LL.D.y 
1893).  Fit  Bon  droit  sous  rhonorable  J.  S.  Macdonald.  Admis  au 
Barreau  d'Ontario,  1872;  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  .1873;  Conseil  de  la 
Eeine,  1880  ;  Beoorder  d'Halifax,  1885.  Etait  l'un  des  gouverneurs  du 
collège  Dalhousie.  Se  présenta  à  la  deputation  à  Halifax,  en  1874,  pour 
la  législature  provinciale,  mais  fut  défait.  Nommé  sous-ministre  de  la 
Justice  le  25  février  1888  ;  promu  juge  puisne  de  la  Cour  Suprême  du 
Canada  le  18  février  1893.    Décédé  à  Halifax,  le  4  août  1908. 

73.    FiTZPATRiCK,  Sir  Charles.    1853- 

Pils  de  feu  John  Fitzpatrick,  marchand  de  bois  de  Québec  ;  né  le  19 
décembre  1863.  Fit  ses  études  au  collège  Sainte-Anne,  au  séminaire  de 
Québec  et  à  l'Université  Laval.  (B.A.,  1873.)  Admis  au  Barreau  de 
Québec,  1876.  Conseil  de  la  Reine,  1893.  Admis  au  Barreau  d'Ontario, 
1876.  Défenseur  de  Kiel  en  1885  ;  de  l'honorable  Honoré  Mercier,  dans 
le  procès  que  lui  intenta  le  gouvernement  qui  suivit  son  administration; 
de  Thomas  McGreevy  devant  le  comité  des  Elections  à  la  Chambre  des 
Communes.  A  plaidé  plusieurs  causes  importantes  devant  le  Comité 
Judiciaire  du  Conseil  Privé.  A  représenté  le  comté  de  Québec  à  l'As- 
semblée législative,  de  1890  à  1896.  Fut  ensuite  élu  dans  le  même  comté 
pour  la  Chambre  des  Communes.  Devint  Solliciteur-général  le  13 
juillet  1896.  Eé-élu  en  1900  et  1904.  Assermenté  comme  membre  du 
Conseil  Privé  du  Canada  et  ministre  de  la  Justice  le  11  février  1902. 
Juge  en  chef  de  la  Cour  Suprême  du  Canada,  le  4  juin  1906;  Chevalier 
Commandeur  de  Saint-Michel  et  Saint-Georgo,  28  juin  1907;  membre 
du  Conseil  Privé  du  Royaume-Uni,  le  4  juillet  1908. 
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Y, —Des  Âcadiêns  déportée  à  Boston,  en  1755.— (Un  épisùds  du  Omnd 

Dérangement), 

Par  M.  LE  SÉNATEUR  Pascal  Poîbieb, 

(Lu  en  mai  1908.) 
PREUIÊRB  PaBTIB, 


Dépùriaiion;  esiL 

Many  a  weary  year  haâ  passed  since  the  burning  of  Grand-Fré, 
When  on  the  faJUng  tide  the  freighted  vesaels  departed. 
Bearing  a  nation^  with  all  tta  household  gods.  Into  extle, 
Exile  without  an  end,  and  without  eiamr^le  tn  story. 
Far  asunder»  on  separate  ooa«ta»  the  Acadians  landed.... 
FrlendlesB,   homeleafl,  hopeless^  they  wandered  from  city  to  city , , . . 
Asked  of  the  earth  but  a  grave,  and  no  long-er  a  friend  nor  a  fireside. 

LOTTG  FELLO  W,— Bf  POflff  CÎ*  ne. 

Bien  d  ,  années  de  douleur  s'étalent  eucoédé,  depuis  qu*â  la  lueur  d^ 
Orand'Pré  Incendié,  dea  vaUseaux,  bondés  d'êtres  humains,  étalent  partis  avec 
la  marée,  emportant  tout  entl$re«  pn  exil,  la  nation  et  la  patrie  acadiennes. 
Exil  sans  fîn  et  d'une  pUlé  sans  égale  dans  l'histoire.  Jetés  sur  des  rives  loin- 
taines, et  Béparêa  les  uns  des  autres,  on  les  vit  errer  de  ville  en  ville,  san^ 
amis,  sans  demeuresp  sans  espérance  humaine,  rêslKnés,  et  ne  denmndant  rien 
à  la  terre  qu'un  tom^beau* 

LoNû  FELLOW, — EmngeJln  r , 

Le  drame  douloureux  du  Grand  Dérangement  s'était  terminé  daiw 
]€B  pleurs  des  ÂcadienB  et  le  ricanement  àm  ^Idata  anglate* 

De  son  poste  de  Pigiguit^  aujourd'hui  Windsor,  où  il  gardait  plus 
de  mille  priBoniiieii&  attendant  d'être  expédiés,  le  capitaine  Murray  écri- 
Tait  au  colonel  Winslow,  stationné  à  Grand-Pré  ;  '*  Vous  savez  que  oos 
Boldatfi  les  baissent,  et  que  bUIs  peuv^t  trou?ar  un  prétexte  pour  les 
tuer,  ils  le  feront/' . . . ,  *'  Pour  moi,  j'ai  hâte  de  voir  ces  patt^res  diables 
embarqués,  et|  alors,  Je  me  paierai  le  plaisir  d'aller  vous  voir  et  de  boire 
avec  vous  à  leur  bon  voyage,'* 

Et  comme  Rembarquement  traînait  en  longueur,  il  ne  trouvait  dans 
les  Bcènee  de  désolation  qu'il  avait  sous  les  yeux  qu'un  motif  à  se  divertir- 
**  Aussitôt  que  j'aurai  expédié  ces  rascals^  éerivait^il  de  nouveau  à  son 
aiEU,  j*îrai  me  reposer  avec  vous  et  nous  amuser/' 

Tout  ce  qu'on  a  dit  des  misères  et  des  souffrances  des  Acadiêns,  au 
jour  du  Grand  Dérangement;  tout  ce  qttû  la  tradition  eu  a  rapporté; 
tout  ce  que  Longfellow,  poète  divin,  en  a  tiré  de  notes  plaintives  et  dé- 
sespérée sur  son  luth  immortel,  n'en  égale  pas  la  lamentable  réalité.  Ce 
drame  ne  peut  s'écrire  qu'avec  des  larmes. 
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Cependant,  si  cruel  que  fut  rembarquement,  la  suite,  Texil,  fut  plus 
douloureux  eiicore. 

Pour  les  déportés  du  Maasachusetts,  ce  fut  une  agonie  de  plus  de 
dix  ans,  sans  trêve  ni  répit;  agonie  des  hommes  réduits  à  la  mendicité 
€t  obligés  de  subir,  sans  ouvrir  la  bouche,  pour  eux  et  leur  famille,  les 
fronts,  le  mépris,  les  enlèvements,  les  rapts,  tous  les  outrages,  toutes  les 
injustices,  toutes  les  infamies;  agonie  des  femmes  à  la  merci  de  maîtres 
prévenus,  jusqu'au  fanatisme  religieux,  contre  tout  ce  qui  portait  le  nom 
de  catholique  et  de  français  ;  agonie  des  enfants  qu'on  arrachait  aux  bras 
de  leurs  parents  pour  se  les  distribuer;  agonie  de  l'âme  des  pères  et  des 
mères,  en  voyant  ces  mêmes  enfants  devenir  des  Anglais,  des  protestants. 

Tout  les  avait  abandonnés;  le  roi  de  France  les  laissait  persécuter. 
«n  dépit  de  la  protection  que  leur  garantissait  le  traité  d'TJtrecht;  la 
terre  les  maudissait^  et  le  oiel  restait  sourd  à  leurs  gémissements. 

C'était  un  peuple  de  douleur.. 

C'est  un  vendredi,  6  de  septembre  1755,  à  trois  heures  de  l'après- 
midi,  que  les  Acadiens  du  Bassin-des-Mines  et  de  Pigiguit  furent  con- 
voqués dans  leurs  églises,  pour  entendre  la  lecture  d'un  prétendu  mes- 
sage du  roi  d'Angleterre  et  de  l'Acadie,  Georges  II.  Ce  message,  auquel 
le  roi  et  ses  ministres  étaient  tout  à  fait  étrangeiB,  n'était  qu'un  guet- 
apens  du  gouverneur  Lawrence. 

Quoique  la  paix  existât  alors  entre  l'Angleterre  et  la  France,  les 
Acadiens  furent  cernés  et  enveloppés  par  les  soldats  anglais  dans  les  murs 
de  leurs  églises,  et  là,  désarmés  et  impuissants,  ils  s'entendirent  déclarer 
prisonniers  de  guerre;  et  Winslow  et  Murray,  au  nom  de  Sa  Majesté 
britannique,  leur  annoncèrent  que  leurs  biens  étaient  confisqués  et  qu'ils 
allaient  être  dispersés  dans  les  colonies  anglaises. 

Le  10  septembre  commença  l'embarquement,  celui  des  adultes,  les 
pères  de  familles  et  les  jeunes  gens,  à  bord  de  cinq  transports  ancrés  en 
face  du  village  de  Grand-Pré;  et,  le  8  d'octobre  suivant,  il  se  termina 
par  celui  des  vieillards,  des  malades,  des  femmes  et  des  enfants.  Jours 
à  jamais  lamentables  ! 

Ce  n'est  que  le  27  octobre  que  le  convoi,  quatorze  vaisseaux  chargés 
au  Bassin-des-Mines  et  dix  à  Beaubassin,  partit,  avec  ses  cargaisons 
humaines,  pour  l'étemel  exil. 

IjC  nombre  des  Acadiens  qui  furent  dispersés,  depuis  Boston  jusqu'à 
la  Caroline  du  Sud,  dans  les  plantations  anglaises,  nullement  préparées 
et  mal  disposées  à  les  recevoir,  et,  par  les  autorités  régionales,  distribués, 
ensuite,  dans  les  villes  et  les  villages,  s'éleva  à  six  mille  environ.  Il  y 
en  eut  quinze  cents  autres,  au  moins,  à  qui  il  ne  fut  pas  permis  de  dé- 
barquer. 
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Lëb  pretnieiB  qui  arrirèrent  à  Boeton  apparti^aient  au  conrai  des- 
tiaé  aux  '*  plantatioiiâ  ''  du  S,ud,  la  Virginie  et  les  demx  Carolines, 

Une  tempête  formidable  s'était  abattue  iur  eux,  à  leur  sortie  de  la 
baie  d* Annapolis,  et  six  vaisseaux  parmi  les  plus  malmenés  avaient  dû 
faire  relâche,  à  Boston,  pour  se  mettre  à  Tabri  et  réparer  leurs  avaries, 
peudant  que  les  autres  poursuivaient  leur  route, 

Im  chambre  des  Heprésentants  du  Massachusetts,  qui  était  en  ses^ 
aiouj  à  Boston,  charge^  le  5  novembre,  une  commission  spéciale  d'aller 
examiner  cette  cajgaieon  de  papiai^es  exécrés. 

Les  six  transports,  de  simples  goélettes,  jaugeaient  en  tout  4S5  ton- 
neauXj  et  portaient  1,077  peisonnes. 

Le  rapport  de  la  commission,  lu  devant  la  Chambre»  disait  entre 
autres  choses:  les  vaisseaux  ont  en  général  trop  de  monde;  les  provisions 
ne  sont  pas  suffisante  pour  le  voyage  qu*ik  ont  à  fdre,  surtout  à  cette 
saison  de  Fannée;  l'eau  est  très  mauvaiee. 

Sur  le  Dolphin,  transport  de  quatre-vingt-dix  tonneaux,  où  il  y 
avait  227  personnes  entassées,  quarante  étaient  couchées  sur  le  pont, 
malades;  Os  on  avaient  compté  autant  sur  le  pont  du  Davis^  vaisseau  de 
même  tonnage, 

La  Commission  ne  recommanda  pM  qu*il  leur  fut  porté  secours,  et 
la  Chambre  des  Représentants  ne  leur  en  procura  aucun. 

11  sê  trouvait,  à  ee  moment-!  ft,  h  Roâtoû,  un  membre  du  Conseil  du 
gouverneur  de  Halifax,  nomme  Benjamin  Green.  Il  eut  la  curiosité 
d*aller  voir  eet  étrange  chargement  qui  arrivait  de  son  pays*  Le  spec- 
tacle de  tant  de  malheureux,  des  fenomes  pour  la  plupart^  mourant  sur 
le  pont  dee  vaisseaux,  le  toucha.  Il  eut  pitié,  et,  allant  trouver  les  man* 
bres  de  la  Législature»  il  offrit  de  dédommager  1^  armateurs  de  ce  qu'ils 
pourraient  perdre  sur  le  prix  du  passage  jusqu*à  destinatioii,  s'ils  vou- 
laient alléger  Ifë  vaisseaux  du  surplus  de  leur  fret  humain,  lequel  était 
fixé  réglementairement  à  deux  passagers  par  tonneau,  et  si  la  ville  ou  la 
province  consentait  à  en  prendre  soin.  Le  bon  Samaritain  n'eut  pas  agi 
d'autre  façon. 

L'offre  de  Green  fut  acceptée,  et  une  cinquantaine  de  ces  moribonds 
fur^it  mis  à  terre,  pendant  que  les  transports,  la  tempête  (mimée  et 
les  avaries  réparée,  reprenaient  la  mer. 

Ainsi  le  premier  acte  officiel  de  la  Législature  du  Massachuse^, 
apportant  aux  exilés  de  1755,  fut  un  acte  d*himiauité*    Prenons-en  note» 
De  seïuWables  procédés  se  feront  rares  dans  la  suite. 

Dans  la  répartition  qui  fut  faite  des  exilés  entre  les  différentes  pro- 
Tince»  anglaise  d'Amérique,  le  Massachusetts  eut  sa  large  part. 

Les  cargaisons  qui  lui  étalent  destinées  arrivèrent  à  Boston  les  unes 
après  les  autn^s.    lia  première  à  décharger  fut,  croyons-nous,  le  Sêafiower, 
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gi)ëlette  do  quatre-vingt-iin  tonneaux^  appartenant  à  un  caboteur  du 
Maine»  le  colonel  Nathaniel  Downell,  laquelle  a'étant  rendue,  du- 
rant le  mois  de  septembre»  à  Qrand-Pré,  pour  afiCaires  de  com- 
meroe,  fut  réquiaitionnée  par  Lawrence  pour  le  transport  des  Acadiens. 
Ce  raiaaeau»  comme  la  plupart  des  autrâ,  d'ailleurs^  n'était  nullement 
propre  au  senrice  des  passagers.  Murray»  qui  ayait  hâte  de  quitter  Pigi- 
guid»  comme  nous  Tavons  vu»  pour  aller  s'amuser  avec  Winslow,  y  avait 
entassA»  pfle-mèle»  deux  cent  aiz  personnes»  malgré  Tordre  de  ne  charger 
les  transports  que  dans  la  proportion  de  deux  personnes  par  tonneau,  ce 
qui  était  déjà  trop. 

Les  autorités  de  Boston  hésitèrent  longtemps  à  laisser  débarquer 
sur  le  sol  puritain  des  catholiques  romains  qui  leur  étaieit  odieux»  et 
qui  leur  arriraient  dénués  de  tout 

IVndant  ce  tempe-là^  les  Âcadiens  mouraient  de  faim  dans  la  cale 
et  sur  le  pont  du  Seaflower;  et  il  était  défendu  au  capitaine  d'en  laisser 
desctttdre  un  seul  à  terre,  et  à  tous  de  leur  porter  secours. 

Un  certain  Thomas  Hutchinson,  qui  les  risita,  a  laissé  de  kors  souf- 
frances un  récit  narrant.  Malgré  la  consigne  sévère,  il  réscdut  d'ea 
sauver  quelques-uns.  A  ses  risques  et  périls,  il  fit  descendre  et  loger 
chet  lui  une  veuve  du  nom  de  Benoit,  avec  ses  quatre  fils  et  un  pettt-filsy 
qull  avait  trouvée  mourant  de  misère  (hardships),  après  quinie  jours 
de  maladie^  sans  pearsonne  poor  lui  donner  aucun  sràL 

Afin  d^wipêcher  que  tous  ces  malbeureux  ne  périssent  de  privations 
et  de  froid»  ks  chambres  nmunèrent»  à  la  fin,  un  comité  dargé  de  sœ- 
quérà  dss  laits  et  de  trouver  qu^que  moyen  de  leur  venir  xmmédiadse^ 
ment  en  aide. 

La  recommandation  du  comité  fut  de  les  placer  temporairement  à 
Boston  et  dan;^  les  villes  envirvHinantes  :  de  les  nourrir  et  de  les  logger, 
sauf  à  8»  faire  rembourser,  plus  tanl  par  le  gouvernement  de  la  Xoir- 
YelI^Ecoi!«e«  ce  quails  auraient  coûté  à  la  province 

Fû  conséquence,  le  gouverneur  fut  requis  par  les  deux  Chambres 
v.îe  QiOtifier  Lawrence  que  la  province  du  Massachusetts  prenait  à  sft 
char^  les  Pran^ai^  de  la  Xouvelîe-Ecosse  qu^il  Im  avait  envoyés^  msàf 
k  vvn\iition  qu  eiW  serait  par  îui  remboursée  de  tous  les  frais  encoums 
et  à  encourir.  Le  mctjssad^?  ajoutait:  **  Nous  vous  damons  avis  que  sf 
vous  nous  envoyez  vî^iitres  déportés  de  même  provenajice.  ils  h'autthic 
piss  la  permission  de  débarquer,  à  moins  que  le  gouvememctt  5e  la 
NouT^e^  Ecosse  tie  $*en^:;i^  e^pressémemr  à  rembomser  à  cette  jKtmmst 
les  dépenses  quMs  pourrvn:  occasionner.'* 

Au  S^^ivm*^  k  peine  iéchar^  vint  3*a jouter  le  Svalîaw,  capitaÙBr 
Wi!' Aiîi  HiveSv  parru.  >  13  décembn?.  du  BaaBîii-»ies-lCînfl»,  av€e  ur 
char>C^mcQ:  ie  ieu.x  ."vc:  rrenîe^SLi  âmes. 
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Rassuré  du  coté  des  frais  par  le  message  qu'il  venait  d'envoyer  à 
Lawrence,  le  gouvernement  n*hésita  pag  à  laisser  le  nonve&u  conting^it 
joindre  à  terre  les  premiers  arrivés,  et,  le  23  décembre,  il  autorisa  par  un 
Acte  spécial,  *Mes  Cours  des  Seseiona  Générales  de  la  paix  et  le«  juges 
de  paix  des  différents  comtés  et  les  commissaire  d^  pauvres  et  lei 
selectmen  des  diltérentes  villes  où  ils  avaient  été  répartis,  de  lea  em- 
ployer, de  les  mettre  en  service  {to  bind  them  out)  ou  de  leur  prêter 
assistance  de  la  même  manière  que  la  loi  leur  eut  donné  autorité  de  le 
faire,  g*ils  avaient  été  des  habitantô  du  Massachusetts/'  Lea  fraie  à 
encourir^  jusqu'au  10  du  mois  d^avril  suivant,  seraient  remboursés  par  la 
province. 

Ces  dJapoeitiouB,  sur  le  papier,  paraiësent  assez  hiuuaines.  En  vérité, 
c'était,  comme  nom  TalloRî  voir,  livrer  ces  pauvres  gens  à  la  cupidité  et 
aux  sévices  des  maîtres,  îe  plus  souvent  des  bourreaux,  qui  leur  étaient 
donués.  Ce  biné  them  out  était  une  mise  en  servage,  faisant  d'eux  des 
ilotea, 

A  quelques  jours  de  làj  le  26,  un  troisième  bâtiment  de  transport 
jetait  Faucre  dans  la  rade  de  Boston, 

Avant  de  laisser  les  nouveaux  arrivés  descendre  à  terre,  les  Cham- 
bres voulurent  connaître  les  intentions  de  Lawrence  à  leur  égard  et 
quelles  dispositions  il  avait  prises  touchant  les  frais  de  leur  entreti^, 
A  cette  au,  ils  mandèrent  à  la  ban^e  de  la  Législature  le  capitaine  Living- 
£tone  et  les  armateurs  Apthorp  et  Hancock'  Ceiuc-ci  déclarèrent  qu'ils 
ne  portaient  aucun  message  du  gonvemeur  Lawrence,  ni  de  son  Conseil; 
que  leurs  seules  instructions  étaient  de  délivrer  les  prisonniers,  "qui 
étaient  devenus  un  danger  pour  la  Nouvelle-Ecosee/*  entre  les  mains  des 
autorités  de  Boston.  Les  Acadiens  étaient  dirigés  sur  Boston  pour  v 
être  déchargés,  comme  on  jette  au  large  un  lest  encombrant  dont  il  faut 
se  debarraaser.  Non  seulement  Lawrence  n'avait  pas  pourvu  à  leun 
frais  d'entretien,  à  Boeton,  mais  ne  leur  avait  donné  de  vivres  que  juste 
ce  qu'il  leur  fallait  pour  se  rendre  à  destination. 

En  effet,  entassés  dans  le  navire,  les  nouveaux  arrivés,  en  attendant 
qu'on  décidât  de  leur  sort^  périssaient  de  froid  et  de  faîm< 

Ce  que  voyant,  les  Chambres  nommèrent  d'urgence  un  comité  pour 
eu  prendre  soin,  temporairement,  en  attendant  une  réponse  de  Lawronœ 
et  des  instructions  du  général  Shirley,  auquel  elles  avaient  fait  également 
écrire.  Ce  comité  avait  le  pouvoir  de  les  distribuer,  comme  l'avaient  été 
les  deux  cargaisons  précédentes,  dans  les  différeut^  villes  de  la  province; 
maîs^  disait  TActe  de  la  législature,  **  cette  distribution  ne  doit  pas  être 
entendue  oomm©  leur  conférant  droit  de  citoyen  dans  les  villes  où  ils 
seront  envoyés.** 
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Entre  le  26  décembre  eb  le  16  février,  deux  autres  navires  chargés 
de  déportés  vinrent  mouiller  dans  la  rade  de  Boston  et  demander  à  dé- 
barquer leur  cargaison  humaine,  le  Race  Horse,  capitaine  Banks,  ve- 
nant de  Grand-Pré,  avec  cent  vingt,  et  le  Helena,  d^Annapolis-Boyal,  avec 
trois  cent  vingt-trois,  prisonniers.  Personne,  ni  Lawrence  ni  Shirley,  ne 
garantissait  i  la  province  le  remboursement  de  ce  qu'ils  allaient  coûter. 
Les  Chambres,  néanmoins,  se  décidèrent  à  ne  pas  les  laisser  périr,  quoi- 
qu'il leur  répugnât  souverainement,  comme  elles  l'écrivaient  au  gouver- 
neur Shirley,  d'admettre  dans  leurs  villes,  au  contact  de  leurs  enfants, 
ces  papistes,  '^  dont  la  grossière  bigoterie  catholique  était  notoire,  et  dont 
la  loyauté  à  Sa  Majesté  britannique  leur  était  suspecte." 

En  conséquence,  et  dans  la  certitude  d'être,  quoique  tardivement, 
peut-être,  remboursés  des  avances  qu'ils  pourraient  faire,  les  autorités  de 
Boston  ordonnèrent  que  les  derniers  arrivés  seraient  reçus  et  traités  de 
la  même  manière  que  leurs  devanciers,  c'est-à-dire,  distribués  dans  les 
diverses  mimicipalités  de  la  province. 

A  la  date  du  16  février  1756,  le  nombre  des  Acadiens  internés  dans 
la  province  du  Massachusetts  s'élevait  à  plus  d'un  millier  d'âmes. 

Mais  la  mer  n'était  pas  seule  à  jeter  ses  épaves  humaines  sur  les 
falaises  du  Massachusetts.  Il  en  sortait  aussi  des  bois;  il  en  surgissait 
de  paitout,  pauvix-s  malheureux  partis  à  la  recherche,  qui  d'un  père,  qui 
d'une  mère,  qui  d'un  enfant,  qui  d'une  épouse,  qui  d'une  fiancée. 
C'étaient  des  spectres  en  haillons  et  affamés  errant,  lamentables,  dans 
la  nuit. 

Quand  ils  étaient  à  bout  de  forces  et  de  courage;  quand  leurs  pieds 
meurtris  ne  pouvaient  plus  les  porter  ;  que  le  froid  de  l'hiver  avait  glacé 
leurs  membres  amaigris,  et  le  désespoir  brisé  les  ressorts  de  leur  âme;,  ces 
mères  désespérées,  ces  orphelins,  ces  malades,  ces  vieillards,  ces  hommes 
forts  vaincus  par  la  faim  et  la  douleur,  tombaient  d'inanition  dans  les 
granges  et  les  hangars  qu'on  leur  avait  donnés  pour  refuges,  quelquefois 
sur  le  sol  gelé,  ou  dans  la  neige,  et  mouraient  en  invoquant  la  Mère  des 
Douleurs,  leur  Patronne,  et  en  bénissimt  Dieu  crucifié.  Aucune  parole 
de  malédiction  ne  sortit  jamais  de  leur  bouche. 

Dans  let^  coininenccnnents,  la  prévention  des  Bostx)nais  contre  les 
''French  Neutrals'*  fut  poussée  au  point  qu'on  leur  attribua  tous  les 
crimes  et  méfaits  dont  les  autcnirs  restaient  inconnus,  ou  que  l'on  vou- 
lait soustraire  A  la  justice.  Comme  on  les  croyait  capables  de  tout,  ils 
étaient,  sans  preuv('  aucune,  accusés  de  tout,  et  punis  selon  toutes  les 
rigueurs  de  la  loi.  A  Charlesto\\Ti,  où  il  y  avait  une  poudrière,  les  au- 
torités municipales  adressèrent  une  pétition  au  gouverneur  pour  en 
éloigner  les  trente  et  un  Acadiens  qui  y  avaient  été  remisés,  de  crainte, 
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dkaieat-ils,  qu'ib  Be  fiaseat  sauter  la  ville*  Pria  de  peur,  la  chambre 
des  Eepré&eDtaate,  le  Conseil  et  le  gouverneur  se  ooncertèrentj  pour  les 
faire  transférer,  une  partie  à  Leic^ter  et  les  autre»  à  Spencer,  attendu 
que,  dieait  Perdre  de  la  Cour,  "  leur  séjour  à  Charleôtown  met  en  danger 
la  sûrerté  de  toute  la  province/* 

A  partir  da  ce  moment,  les  Acadiens  furent  constamment  tenus 
éloignés  de  Boston  pour  des  raieons  de  transefi  et  de  paniques  de  même 
nature,  Ceiix  qui  avaient  été,  à  leur  débarquement,  envoyés  dam  les 
viilee  maritimcB  furent,  pour  la  plupart^  relégués,  peu  de  tempa  après, 
à  Tiutérieur  de  la  province:  il  y  allait,  alléguait-on,  de  la  sûreté  de  la 
flotte  marchande  de  la  Nou veil e- Angleterre  ! 

Tout  ceci  autorisait  lae  mesures  d'extrême  rigueur  et  lea  pires 
traitements* 

Cependant  il  devint  bientôt  impossible  de  fermer  plus  longtemps 
les  yeux  à  l'évidence  des  faits. 

Ces  papistes  acadiens  qu'on  s'était  figura  mauvais  et  dange^reux, 
étaient,  à  n>n  pas  douter,  dos  hommes  pacifiques;  ees  idolâtres  parais- 
fiaiaat  vivre  dans  la  crainte  et  selon  les  commandements  du  Seignetir; 
eeux  qu'on  avait  crus  des  aasassius  n'étaient  jamais  pria  commettant 
aucun  acte  de  violence;  on  les  avait  représentés  comme  des  débauchés, 
et  ils  vivaient  diastement;  comme  des  voleurs,  et  ils  se  laissaient  mourir 
de  faim  plutôt  que  de  rien  dérober. 

Il  est  à  remarquer  que  les  Bomains  se  trompèrent  de  la  môme  fai^on 
à  l'endroit  des  premiers  chrétiens* 

Tant  dlnfortune  imméritée,  joint  à  tant  de  courage  et  à  une  si 
grande  paix  de  l'âme,  finit  par  frapper  les  Puritains  de  la  NouveUe- 
Angleterre* 

Une  réaction  lente  et  presque  honteuse  se  fit,  pendant  un  certain 
temps,  en  faveur  des  Acadiens. 

On  leur  offrit  de  les  sauver,  s'ils  convenaient  qu'ils  étaient  sujets 
du  roi  d'Angleterre.  Les  anciens  virent  un  piège  là-dessous,  et  prirent 
peur.  Ils  craignirent  qu^après  leur  nationalité  on  leur  dermandât  d'âr 
bandonner  leur  foi.  Se  déclarer  anglais,  dans  la  province  du  Massa- 
chusetts, c'était  presque,  à  leurs  yeux,  se  déclarer  prot^tants*  Et  la  foi 
catholique,  respérance  finale  du  ciel,  était  tout  ce  qui  leur  restait  au 
monde.  Tout  perdre,  mais  nou  pas  la  Foi*  Ils  refusèrent  en  termes 
reconnaissants;  donnant  pour  raison  que  le  roi  de  France  ne  consentirait 
jamais  à  si^er  un  traité  de  paix  avec  le  roi  d'Angleterre,  sans  stipuler 
quails  fussent  réintégrés  dans  leur  patrie  et  que  leurs  biens  leur  fussent 
modus. 

Ija  chambre  des  Repréeentants,  réunie  en  session,  le  18  mars  (1T6G) , 
et  ayant  à  décider  du  sort  d*un  certain  nombre  de  nouveaux  arrivés^  au- 
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torisa  lee  commissaires  des  pauvre»  à  fournir  d^  instrumenfB  aratoire:^ 
et  des  outils  aux  bomm^^  dee  rouets  et  des  métiers  à  tisser  aui  femmes^ 
le  tîout  n'eïcédant  paa  le  prix  de  quarante  schellmgs  pour  chaque  per- 
sonne; et  aussi  â  trouver  d^  maisons  pour  tous  ceux  qui,  maintenant 
qu'on  leur  en  fournissait  le  moyen,  entreprendraient  de  subvenir  aux 
besoioa  de  leurs  familles. 

Des  maisons  pour  se  retirer,  avec  des  lits,  plus  tard,  pour  se  coucher, 
au  lieu  de  baraquements,  de  hangars  et  de  granges  qu'ils  avaient  em 
pour  passer  l'hiver  !  Et  la  liberté  d*exercer  des  métiers  humains  pour 
gagner  leur  vie  et  subvenir  aux  besoins  de  leurs  famille,  au  lieu  d'être 
à  la  charité  et  de  mourir  de  faim  !  Le  ciel  venait  done  euân  à  leur  se- 
cours; le  bon  Dieu  avait  donc  enfin  entendu  leurs  gémissemeniB  t 

Un  autre  arrêté,  pris  le  même  jour,  autorisait  les  municipalîtés  à 
nourrir  convenablement  les  pauvres  et  les  malades  aux  frais  de  la  pro- 
vince, ce  qui,  apparemment,  n'avait  guère  été  fait  jusque  là.  C'était  un 
pan  du  ciel  qui  s'ouvrait  devant  eux. 

Tant  de  libéralités  octroyées  à  des  Français,  à  des  catholiques,  don- 
nèrent aux  princes  des  clergi/men,  aux  scribes  et  aux  pharisiens  de  Bos- 
ton, c^est-à-dire  à  la  dasse  bien  pensante  et  aux  honnêtes  gens  de  la 
ville  puritaine^  de  sérieuse  appréhensions.  Leurs  représentants  versaient 
décidément  dans  un  libéralisme  dangereux,  n  y  avait  parmi  eux  de  la 
libre  pensée  irréligieuse,  L'Eglise  et  l'Btat  allaient  se  trouver  dans  un 
danger  imminent,  à  cause  des  mesures  d^bumanité  prises  vis-à-vig  de 
chrétiens  qui  ne  priaient  pas  dans  leurs  temples  réformés.  Sans  compter 
que  ces  papistes  pouvaient  faire  concurrence  h  leurs  ouvriers,  et  un  tort 
énorme  à  leurs  pêcheuï^  de  Qlouoester,  étant  meilleurs  marins  qu*eux* 
Cela  ne  se  pouvait  pas  tolérer. 

Sous  la  pression  exercée  sur  eux  par  la  cupidité  et  la  religion,  les 
membreâ  de  la  Chambre  des  Représentants  et  du  Conseil  capitulèrent  de- 
vant Tûpinion,  et,  au  commencement  du  mois  d'avril,  remirent  en  vi- 
gueur, en  la  remaniant  de  façon  à  la  rendre  plus  sévère,  une  loi  passée 
sous  le  règne  de  Marie  et  de  Guillaume  d'Orange  dite  '*  à  l'effet  de  pré- 
venir tout  danger  de  la  part  des  Français  résidant  dans  la  province,'*  et 
qu'ils  intitulèrent:  **Âcte  pour  empêcher  les  ci-devant  habitants  de  la 
Nouvelle-Ecosse  et  autres  Français,  sujets  du  roi  de  France,  de  eirculer 
dans  la  province,  sans  être  munis  d'un  passe-port,  et  pour  les  empêcher 
aussi  d^être  employés  aujc  pêcheries  et  sur  les  vaiœeaux  faisant  le  cabo- 
tBga** 

C'était  le  commencement  de  la  persécution. 

Sans  provocation  aucune,  sans  aucun  manquement  de  leur  part,  les 
Âcadieos  allaient  être  traités  semblablement  aux  2,5CN)  nëgr^  qui  efsien^ 
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La  pétition  stûvante^  datée  antériefarement  à  Tacte  que  nous  Tenons 
de  lire,  et  que  nous  reproduisons  dans  toute  sa  simplicité^  sans  en  changer 
une  lettre,  ne  le  montre  que  trop  clairement. 

"  A  Son  Excellence,  le  Gouverneur-Général  de  la  province  du  Mas- 
sachusetts, Nouvelle-Angleterre,  et  aux  honorables  messieurs  membres 
du  Conseil. 

"  Nous  avons  pris  la  liberté  de  vous  présenté  cette  requête,  comme 
nous  somme  en  chagrin  par  raport  à  nos  enf  ans.  La  perte  que  nous 
avons  souffers  de  nos  habitation  et  même  içy  et  nos  séparations  les  zun 
des  autres  est  rien  à  comparée  à  cell  que  nous  trouvons  à  présent,  que  de 
prendre  nos  enfants  par  force  devant  nos  yeaux.  La  nature  mesme  ne 
peut  souffrir  cela.  Si  il  estait  en  notre  pouvoir  davoir  notre  chois,  nous 
choisirerions  de  rendre  nos  corps  et  nos  âmes  que  d'être  separré  d'eux. 
Cest  pour  quoy  nous  vous  prions  en  grâce  et  à  vos  honeurs  que  vous  ayié 
la  bonté  d'apaiser  cette  cruaultez. 

"  Nous  ne  refusons  aucunement  de  travailler  pour  entretiendre  nos 
enfants. . . . 

"  Vous  priants  en  grâce  que  d'avoir  la  bonté  d'avoir  egart  a  notre 
requeste,  ainsy  f aisent  vous  obligeré  votre  humble  et  très-  obéissant  ser- 
viteurs : 

Jean  Landry, 

de  Chelmsford. 
Claude  Bennois, 

d'Oxford. 
Claude  LeBlanc, 
Charles  Daigle, 
Pierre  LeBlanc, 

de  Concord. 
Auguste  LeBlanc, 

de  Worcester. 
Jacques  Hébert, 
Joseph  Vincent, 

d'Andover. 
Antoine  Hébert, 

de  Waltham." 

Ces  chrétiens,  ces  martyrs,  offraient  leur  vie,  offraient  leurs  âmes 
et  leurs  corps,  pour  sauver  leurs  enfants.  A  quel  désespoir  en  étaient-ils 
réduits!  Il  ne  s'est  pas  voi,  depuis  le  temps  de  Notre  Seigneur,  une 
aussi  grande  désolation  que  la  nôtre,  disait  un  de  ces  Acadiens  au  gou- 
verneur. 
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Cee  actes  inhumains  n'étaient  pas  isolés,  mais  se  pratiquaient  déjà, 
comme  le  montre  cette  pétition,  dang  presque  toutes  lo§  localités  où  ee 
trouvait  un  groupe  d'Acadieng. 

Cependant  Fœuvre  de  la  déportation  se  pourenitaH  à  la  Nouvelle- 
Eoosee,  au  Nouveau-Bninfiwick,  au  Cap*Bretoii  et  à  l'île  Saint-Jean 
(aujourdMiui  du  Prince-Edouard)  avec  une  recrudescence  qiai  r^semblait 
à  de  la  frénésie.  Le  vol — distribuer  bxol  colons  anglais  lee  fennec  des 
Âcadiena  avec  leurs  riches  prairies,  et  se  partager  entre  soi  leur  bétail  et 
leurs  ehevauar^ — avait  été  Fun  des  mobiles  de  Lawrence  et  de  ses  con- 
Boilleri  intimes» 

Maintenant^  la  peur  d'être  désavoué  en  Angleterre  et  de  se  voir 
appelé  à  rendre  compte,  avait  saisi  le  gouverneur,  et  son  âme  en  était 
devenue  plus  cruelle  encore^ 

Au  lieu  de  jeter  les  trente  deJiiers,  prix  du  aang  et  du  désespoir  de 
tout  un  peuple,  dang  1^  ruines  encore  fumantes  des  églises  qu'il  avait 
brûlées  et  d'en  finir  avec  une  existence  qui,  désonnaie,  ne  pouvait  être 
pour  lui  que  celle  de  Hérode  après  le  massacre  des  enfants  de  Juda,  il 
s'appliquait  avec  un  acharnement  redoublé  à  pourchasser  sur  mer  et  à 
traquer  dans  les  bois  ceux  dee  Âcadiens  qui  lui  avaient  échappé,  don- 
nant au  Board  of  Trade  et  aux  gouverneurs  des  colonioSt  pour  justifica- 
tion de  Bon  zèlCj  qu'il  y  allait  de  la  gûreté  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  et  des 
autres  possessions  anglaises  d'Amérique,  maintenant  surtout  que  la  guerre 
était  déclarée  entre  la  France  et  rAugleterre,  qu*ils  fussent  jusqu'au 
deniier  dispersés  bien  loin  de  leur  traitreuse  patrie.  Et  ceci  lui  donnait, 
en  même  temps,  misons  le  jnstifiait  d'avoir  détruit  cette  race  dangept^use, 
d*avoir  fait  ce  qu'il  avait  fait,  et  le  rangeait  parmi  les  hommes  d'Etat 
les  plue  dairvoyants  de  la  Grande-Bretagne.  Si  les  débris  de  ce  peuple 
étaieutî  encore  tant  à  redouter,  que  serait-ce  s*il  était  encore  en  possession 
de  tous  ses  moyens  de  nuire?  Il  avait  donc  agi  dans  les  intérêts  du 
royaume  en  donnant,  comme  0  l'avait  fait,  d'urgence  et  sans  attendre 
^autorisation  de  la  Cour,  Tordre  de  les  déporter  en  bloe  et  de  confisquer 
leuiB  biens. 

Poursuivre  à  outrance  l'œuvre  de  leur  anéantissement  complet  était 
désormais  la  pensée  unique  de  sa  politique. 

En  fouillant  tous  les  coins  et  recoing  *le  la  Nouvelle-EcoBse^  il  dé- 
couvrit un  petit  groupe  qui  avait  été  pass^^  inaperçu  dans  la  battue  géné- 
rale, rétablissement  de  Pobomcoup^  aujourd'hui  Pubnico,  à  Text  rémité 
sud  de  la  péninsule. 

Pobomeoup,  confondu  généralement  avec  le  Cap- S  able,  datait  du 
oommencement  de  la  colonie*  La  seigneurie  relevait  principalement  de 
la  famille  des  d*Entremont  de  Saint-Etienne  de  La  tour,  de  bonne  et 
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authentique  nobdesse  française,  possédant  ses  terres  sous  le  titre  de 
baronnie,  avec  haute,  moyenne  et  basse  justice,  et  jouissant  de  tous  autres 
droits  et  privilèges  seigneuriaux. 

Ces  grands  seigneurs  vivaient  de  pêche  et  de  commerce  maritime, 
à  côté  de  leurs  tenanciers,  en  tout  deux  cents  âmes  environ. 

Leurs  échanges  se  faisaient  principalement  avec  Boston,  où  ils  étaient 
honorablement  et  favorablement  connus.  A  cause  de  leur  éloignement 
des  autres  établissements  français,  de  leur  haute  situation  personnelle 
et  de  Testime  où  ils  étaient  tenus  par  les  Anglais,  tant  d' Annapolis  que 
de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre,  personne  jusque  là,  n^avait  songé  à  les  mo- 
lester. Eux-mêmes  se  croyaient  à  Pabiri  de  toute  entreprise.  Us  avaient 
selon  toute  apparence,  prêté  au  roi  d'Angleterre  le  serment  d'allégeance 
sans  restriction,  que  Ton  avait  requis  d'eux  ;  s'étaient  conduits  en  loyaux 
sujets  anglais  durant  Tinvasion  française  de  1744,  et  tenaient  de  la  main 
du  gouverneur  Mascarene  un  certificat  oflBciel  de  civisme  anglais.  A 
toutes  fins  ils  étaient  en  règle  avec  leur  souverain,  aussi  bien  qu'avec  les 
autorités  de  Halifax. 

Jjawrence,  son  œuvre  de  destruction  terminée  du  côté  de  la  baie 
Française,  tourna  son  attention  vers  le  petit  établissement  du  Cap-Sable. 
Au  colonel  Prebble,  qui  s'en  retournait  à  Boston  avec  son  régiment  de 
volontaires,  il  remit,  le  9  avril  1756,  l'ordre  militaire  qui  suit: 

"  Il  vous  est  par  les  présentes  enjoint  d'aller  débarquer  vos  troupes 
au  Cap-Sable,  d'y  saisir  tous  les  habitants  que  vous  pourrez  et  de  les 
emmener  avec  vous  à  Boston.  Quoiqu'il  arrive,  vous  détruirez  et  incen- 
dierez les  maisons  des  dits  habitants,  et  enlèverez  leurs  mobiliers,  effets 
et  troupeaux  de  toutes  sortes,  que  vous  distribuerez  à  vos  soldats  pour 
les  récompenser  de  ce  service.  Tout  ce  que  vous  ne  pourrez  pas  em- 
porter vous  le  détruirez." 

Prebble  et  ses  officiers  s'acquittèrent  de  leur  besogne  à  la  satisfaction 
de  Ln\\Tence.  Etant  tombés  sur  l'établissement  de  Pobomcoup  pendant 
que  la  plupart  des  habitants  se  trouvaient  au  large,  ils  entassèrent  dans 
leurs  vaisseaux  tout  ce  qu'ils  y  purent  loger  de  butin,  détruisirent  le  reste 
et  incendièrent  les  maisons,  jusqu'à  quatre  lieues  du  port.  Entre 
autres  exploits,  ils  contraignirent  Joseph  d'Entremont  de  les  con- 
duire où  demeuraient  ses  enfants,  et  là,  en  présence  de  leur  père,  ils 
scalpèrent  l'un  d'eux,  à  la  manière  des  sauvages.  Prebble,  cependant,  ne 
put  faire  que  soixante  et  douze  prisonniers;  les  autres  habitants  lui 
échappèrent,  ou,  plutôt,  il  leur  échappa;  car,  la  première  alerte  passée, 
ceux  qui  n'avaient  pas  été  pris  s'armèrent  et,  tombant  sur  les  soldats 
anglais  qui  retournaient  à  leurs  vaisseaux  avec  leur  butin  et  leurs  pri- 
-îonniers,  en  tuèrent  un  certain  nombre. 

A  Boston,  où  ils  furent  emmenés,  ils  se  trouvèrent,  la  plupart,  en 
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pays  de  coxmalasanœ^  pliisieura,  au  mUîeu  d'andens  amis*    Qu'allait^oa 
faire  de  ces  priBonnieTs  encombrants? 

Les  laisëer  libres,  leur  accorder  les  droits  du  dtojen,  comnie  le  pro- 
posaient timidement  des  cabat«2urÊ  et  des  eapitainea  dont  ils  avaient 
sauTéj  aux  ung  leurs  vaisêeaui,  aux  autres  la  irîe^  en  les  arrachant,  les 
premieiB  aux  récifs  du  Cap-Sable,  les  seconda  au  tomahawk  des  sauvages, 
îIb  ne  le  pouvaient  guère,  à  cause  des  autres  déportés,  et  aurtout  par 
égard  pour  Lawrence,  qui  avait  écrit  privément  au  gouverneur  Shirley 
de  les  expédier  à  la  Caroline  du  Xord,  dans  le  cas  où  il  ne  saurait  qu'en 
faîne,  ou  qu'il  lui  surriendrait  à  cause  d'eux  quelques  difficultés,  ''in 
case  ufifûTiseen  difficulties  ëhould  ari^e." 

A  la  suite  de  délibérations  assez  omgeuees,  il  fut  décidé  qu'ila  se- 
raient en  effet  expédiés  A  la  Caroline  du  Nord.  Thomas  Hancock  et 
compagnie,  les  armateurs  que  nous  connaÏBëOns,  furent  chargés  de  ce  soin. 
Oetix-ei  eurent  vite  fait  de  trouver  un  vaisseau.  Tune  âeê  gnëlettes  dans 
lesquelles  ils  avaient  transporté  les  exilfe  de  Grand-Pré,  pour  le»  y 
^tasser. 

Quand  les  soixante  et  douze  prisonniers  de  Prebble  montèrent  à  bord, 
et  qu*ils  virent  dans  quelle  ^nbarcation  infecte  on  prétendait  les  em- 
mener )ik-bas,  au  bout  du  monde,  ilg  entrèrent  en  révolte  et,  malgré 
Ilancock,  Téquipage  et  les  gardes,  s'emparèrent  des  chaloupes  et  des- 
oendirent  à  terre.  Ils  avaient  vécu  toute  leur  vie  à  la  manière  des  êtres 
humains;  ils  iTiourraicnt^  s'il  le  fallait,  mais  corame  des  hommes,  comme 
des  Français  savent  le  faire.    C'était  leur  dernier  mot. 

Les  autorités,  à  qui  Hancock  alla  rapporter  rincident  et  demander 
main-forte  pour  embarquer  et  maintenir  les  récalcitrants,  ou  la  résilia- 
tion de  son  contrat,  demeurèrent  fort  perplexes.  Elles  prirent  quatorze  ' 
jouiB  pour  délibérer,  laissant,  durant  ce  temps-lâ,  les  prisonniers  &  sa 
charge.  Ceux-ci  profitèrent  du  répit  pour  présenter  au  gouverneur  un 
mémoire  dans  lequel,  aprèj  lui  avoir  raconté  tout  Podieux  de  l'acte  de 
piraterie  dont  ils  étaient  1^  victimes,  ils  concluaient  en  insistant  pour 
que  Tordre  du  gouverneur  Lawrence  à  Prebble  de  les  déporter  à  Boston, 
et  non  pas  à  la  Caroline  du  Nord,  fut  exécutîê  à  la  lettre,  ou  qu'on  les 
ramenât  dans  leur  seigneurie  de  Pobomcoup. 

Les  quatorae  Jours  écoulés,  aucune  résolution  n'ayant  encore  été 
prise,  Hancock,  aoit  qu'il  fut  réellement  touché  du  sort  des  d'EntremoEt, 
aoît  qu'il  ne  se  souciât  guère  de  transporter  au  loin  des  passagers  aussi 
peu  commodes,  écrivit  au  gouverneur  qu^il  se  tenait  toujours  prêt  à 
remplir  les  conditions  de  aou  contrat,  mais  que,  peut-être,  vaîait-il  mieux 
*'que  le  gouvernement  daignât  avoir  compassion  de  ces  malheureux, 
ayant  égard  à  leur  situation,  et  leur  permît  de  demeurer  dans  la  pro- 
vince, ainsi  qu'ils  le  demandaient  dans  leur  pétition." 
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C'est  à  ce  dernier  parti  que  le  gouverneur  s'arrêta. 

Ils  furent,  par  Tordre  d»  deux  chambres,  distribués  par  petits 
groupes,  à  Plymouth,  à  Gloucester  et  dans  les  villes  maritimes  situées 
entre  ces  deux  endroits. 

Entre  temps,  pour  parer  à  de  nouveaux  ennuis  de  même  nature,  le 
gouvernement  passa  d'urgenoe  une  loi  qui  défendait  à  tout  capitaine  de 
vaisseau  "d'avoir  la  présomption  de  débarquer  aucun  Français-Neutre 
sur  le  territoire  du  Massachusetts." 

L'injustifiable  agression  dont  ils  avaient  été  l'objet  avait  exaspéré 
les.Acadiens  demeurés  au  Cap-Sable  et,  avec  eux,  leurs  fidèles  amis  les 
Micmacs.  De  son  côté  Lawrence  s'ingénia  à  les  molester  par  tous  les 
moyens  en  son  pouvoir;  mais  comme  les  miliciens  de  la  Nouvelle- Angle- 
terre, leur  engagement  terminé,  s'en  étaient  retournés  dans  leurs  planta- 
tions, il  ne  parvenait  pas  à  déloger  les  Acadiens.  Un  détachement, 
qu'il  envoya,  en  1758,  pour  se  saisir  d'eux  et  terminer  l'œuvre  de  Prebble, 
dut  se  contenter  de  pillages  et  d'incendies,  les  habitants,  avertis  par  les 
sauvages,  s'étant  réfugiés  dans  la  forêt,  oii  ses  sicaires  n'osèrent  pas  les 
relancer.  Mais  l'existence  intolérabàe  qui  leur  était  faite  et  la  terreur 
que  leur  inspirait  Lawrence,  leur  firent  tourner  les  regard»  du  côté  de 
Boston,  dans  Tespoir  d'en  obtenir  quelque  protection.  Shirley,  longtemps 
gouverneur  de  la  baie  du  Massachusetts,  avait  exercé,  en  sa  qualité  de 
commandant  en  chef  des  troupes  anglaises  en  Amérique,  une  autorité 
considérable  dans  toutes  les  plantations  et  même  à  Halifax.  Croyant 
que  son  successeur  au  gouvernement  du  Massachusetts,  Thomas  Pownall, 
jouissait  des  mêmes  prérogatives,  ils  lui  adressèrent,  à  l'automne  de 
1758,  une  pétition,  où  ils  le  conjuraient  de  les  prendre  sous  sa  protection 
et  d'obtenir  qu'on  leur  permît  de  demeurer  au  Cap-Sable  et  de  vivre 
en  paix  dans  leur  seigneurie.  Ils  lui  promettaient,  en  retour,  de  l'aimer 
et  de  l'honorer  jusqu'à  leur  dernier  soupir,  et,  en  même  temps,  de 
faire  "de  bon  cœur  tout  ce  qu'on  exigerait  d'eux,  en  autant  qu'il  le 
leur  serait  possible;  de  payer  un  tribut  annuel  à  la  province  du  Massa- 
chusetts, et  de  porter  même,  s'ils  en  étaient  requis,  les  armes  contre  le 
roi  de  France."  Ils  ajoutaient  que  si,  toutefois,  permission  leur  était 
refusée  de  résider  au  Cap-Sable,  on  daignât  les  recevoir  au  Massa- 
chusetts, où  ils  s'engageaient  à  vivre  la  vie  des  autres  prisonniers;  car 
tout  leur  était  préférable  aux  Antilles  françaises,  dont  le  climat  était 
mortel,  et  où  Lawrence  voulait  les  déporter.  "  S'il  faut  que  nous  par- 
tions d'ici,  disaient-ils  en  terminant,  nous  le  ferons  pour  obéir  à  Votre 
Eminence;  mais  ce  sera  comme  si  nous  abandonnions  la  vie." 

Pownall  était  un  homme  aux  vues  larges  et  humaines.  Le  4  dé- 
cembre, lendemain  du  jour  où  Joseph  Landry  lui  remit  ce  placet,  il 
convoqua  les  membres  do  son  Conseil  pour  prendre  leur  avis;  mais  non 
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pas  avant  d'avoir  préalablement  obtenu  du  générai  Amherst  Passuratice 
qu'il  ferait,  8*il  y  avait  liefu^  transporter  la  petite  cîolome  du  Csp-Sable 
à  Boston,  anï  frais  de  la  Couronne. 

Le  Conseil  refusa  d'acquiescer  à  la  prière  de  la  pétition,  quoique 
appuyée  par  le  gouverneur;  maie  ordonna  d'en  faire  teisir  uiie  copie  au 
gouverneur  Lawrence* 

Pownall,  en  transmettant  cet  arrêté  4  Lawrence,  l'accompa^e  de 
cette  ôbeetration  :  **  Le  cas  de  ces  pauvres  gens  du  Cap-Sable  est  assu- 
rément lamentable  et  digne  de  tout  Padoucissement  qu'il  mi  possible  d'y 
apporter*  Si  la  politique  permet  de  leur  venir  de  qudque  façon  que  ce 
ioit  en  aide,  riiumanité  le  réclame  à  hauts  cris/^ 

Lawrence  avait  fait  litière  de  tout  sentiment  d'humanité;  ce  qu*il  lui 
fallait,  c'était  ses  victimes.  Au  printemps  de  1759,  celles-ci,  épuisées  par 
lee  rigueuTs  d'un  long  hiver,  décimées  par  la  maladie,  sans  abri^  couvertes 
de  haillons,  toute  espérance  humaine  envolée,  envoyèrent  un  messager  lui 
annoncer  qn^elles  ac»  rendaîejit  à  discrétion,  s'en  remettant  à  sa  merci.  Le 
gouverneur  les  envoya  quérir  dans  des  pontons  armés,  qui  ramenèrent  à 
Halifax  œnt  cinquante-deux  hommes^  femmes  et  enfants.  Il  les  eonstitua 
piisonniers  sur  111e  George^  du  ïU  demeurèrent  jusqu'à  Tau  torn  ne^  Iotb- 
que  tonSj  jusqu'au  dernier,  furent  transportés  en  Angle tL*rre.  Une 
lettre  de  Lawrence  les  y  avait  précédés,  accompagnée  du  procès-verbal 
du  Conseil  tejiu  le  16  juillet,  où  ils  étaicat  i^présento,  et  dans  la  lettre 
et  dans  le  procès-verbal,  comme  des  brigands  de  la  pire  esfjèce  et  les  plus 
dangereux  ennemis  du  royaume.  Cela  leur  valut  d'être  internés,  à  leur 
arrivée  en  Angleterre.  Et  cependant,  ils  avaient  été  des  sujets  anglais 
fidèles  et  irréprochables,  jnsqua  la  descente  de  Prebble  dans  leur  village. 

Ija  sitnation  des  Acadieog  de  Boston,  après  Fanivée  des  soixante  et 
douze  prisonniers  de  Prébble,  avait  semblé  devoir  s'améliorer*  Les  deux 
courants  d^opinion  que  nous  avons  vus  se  former  dans  la  bonne  ville 
puritaine  B6  divisèrent  encore  une  fois:  d'un  côté,  le  peuple,  compatis- 
samt  de  m  natui^  penchait  vem  la  clémence  humaine;  de  Tautre,  lea 
préposés  à  la  religion^  clergymen  et  pharisiens,  prêchaient  qu'il  fallait 
pour  honorer  Dieu  en  finir  avec  la  secte  idolâtre  des  papistes- 

On  put  croire  un  instant^  mais  un  instant  seulement^  que  les  oon* 
seils  d*huiimnité  et  de  charité  chrétienne  prévaudraient  aupr^  des  au- 
torités civiles.  Cette  illusion  se  produisit  durant  le  cours  du  mois  de 
mai,  coïncidant  avec  le  passage,  à  Boston,  du  colonel,  devenu  le  général, 
Winslow. 

Cet  officier,  autrefois  si  dur  envers  les  Aeadiens,  avait  présidé,  à 
Grand-Pré,  à  leur  embarquement  à  bord  des  transports  de  sa  nation. 
Il  les  avait  vns,  après  qu'ils  furent  tombés  dans  le  guet-apens  et  eurent 
été  mis  dans  Timpossibilité  de  faire  aucune  résistance,  défiler  vers  les 
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navires  ancrés  dans  le  port^  les  hommes^  mornes  et  silencieux^  les  enfants 
chantant  un  cantique  à  la  Vierge^  pendant  que  les  f  emmes^  leurs  mèreSy 
leurs  filles^  leurs  sœurs^  leurs  fiancées,  leurs  épouses,  se  tenaient  age- 
nouillées le  long  de  la  route  de  douleur,  pleurant  toutes  les  larmes  de 
leurs  yeux,  et  ce  spectacle  avait  fait  sur  son  cœur  de  soldat  loyal  une 
impression  profonde.  H  les  retrouvait,  maintenant,  dans  son  propre  pays, 
dans  sa  ville  natale,  les  victimes  toujours  innocentes  et  toujours  rési- 
gnées de  la  persécution,  réduits  à  la  dernière  condition  de  misère  et 
d'ignominie,  outragés,  flagellés  publiquement,  et  son  âme  s'ouvrait  à  la 
compassion.  S'il  y  restait  des  préjugés,  la  haine  en  était  disparue,  pour 
faire  place  à  un  sentiment  de  pitié,  presque  de  sympathie.  Tout  porte 
à  croire  qu'il  s'interposa,  à  Boston,  en  faveur  des  exilés.  En  tous  cas, 
il  se  brouilla  tout  à  fait  avec  Lawrence,  dont  la  cruauté  le  révoltait 

La  loi  du  20  avril  avait  frappé  de  stupeur  les  Acadiens.  Dans  leur 
détresse  ils  s'adressèrent  à  la  Législature.  Comme  le  moment  était  pro- 
pice, leur  cri  fut  entendu,  et  les  membres  de  la  Chambre  des  Représen- 
tants chargèrent  un  comité  spécial  de  s'enquérir  des  faits  et  de  proposer 
des  adoucissements. 

Dans  son  rapport,  le  comité  recommanda,  entre  autres  choses,  qu'il 
leur  fut  procuré  des  logements,  nfin  de  permettre  aux  membres  de  chaque 
famille  de  vivre  en  commun,  ce  qui  n'avait  pas  encore  été  fait,  quoique 
l'ordre  en  eut  été  donné  auparavant,  et  "  qu'ils  fussent  traités  avec  bonté 
et  humanité." 

Il  est  vrai  qu'il  ne  fut  tenu  aucun  compte  de  ces  deux  dernières 
recommandations;  mais  le  gouvernement  ne  laissa  pas  que  de  prescrire 
aux  commissaires  des  pauvres  et  aux  selectmen  de  ne  plus  mettre,  "  jus- 
qu'à nouvel  ordre  de  la  Cour,"  les  enfants  mineurs  en  servage  ;  d'essayer 
de  leur  trouver  à  tous  de  l'ouvrage,  et,  lorsque,  malgré  leur  bonne  volonté 
de  travailler  pour  gagner  leur  vie,  les  Acadiens  ne  pourraient  pas  le 
faire,  pour  cause  de  maladie  ou  autrement,  de  ne  pas  les  laisser  mourir 
de  faim,  et  de  porter  contre  la  province  le  compte  de  ce  qu'ils  leur  au- 
raient avancé. 

En  même  temps,  ne  recevant  aucune  réponse  satisfaisante,  ni  de 
Lawrence,  ni  du  gouverneur  Shirley,  la  Législature  s'adressait  directe- 
ment à  Londres  pour  le  remboursement  de  ce  que  les  prisonniers  avaient, 
jusque  là,  coûté  au  Massachusetts.  C'était,  pour  les  pauvres  exilés,  du 
répit  avec  une  lueur  d'espoir  dans  le  lointain. 

Il  fallait  bien  peu  de  chose  pour  faire  changer  le  baromètre,  à  Bos- 
ton, quand  il  s'agissait  des  Neutrals.  Une  mauvaise  lettre  de  Lawrence  y 
suôisait  toujours.  Cette  fois-ci  ce  fut  un  incident  d'une  nature  tout  à 
fait  imprévue  qui  fit  éclater  l'orage  et  prévaloir  l'opinion  du  parti  des 
persécuteurs. 
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Dans  le  premier  convoi  des  déportés,  parti  de  Grand-Fré,  ainsi  que 
noua  Favons  vu,  le  2?  octobre  de  l'amiée  précédeate,  quatre  cents  Aca- 
diens  avaient  été  dirigés  sur  Savannah,  en  Géorgie,  où  ilfl  étaient  arrivé» 
au  commencement  du  mois  de  décembre.  Comme  il  leur  avait  été  dit, 
lors  de  leur  emb^quement^  à  Beaubaaain^  que  leur  déportation  n^êtait 
que  temporaire,  et  que,  lorsque  la  palï  serait  assurée  entre  la  Franc© 
et  rAngleterre,  ils  pourraient  venir  reprendre  poËsessioii  de  leurs  bdenj, 
ils  résolurent,  à  toufe  événement,  de  remonter  par  petites  étapes  vers  le 
nord,  et  de  se  rapprocher  de  TÂcadie,  afin  d'être  prêta  à  réintégrer  leur» 
biens  aux  premières  nouvelles  favorables. 

Le  gouverneur  de  la  Géorgie,  qui  ne  d®nandait  pas  mieux  que  de 
les  voir  s'en  aller,  leur  donna  des  paese-portë  et  leur  facilita^  en  même 
temps,  le  moyen  de  se  construire  d^  ^nbarcations  dans  lesquelles  ils 
pourraient  emmener  avec  eui  leurs  familli^. 

Il  en  partit  au  delà  de  trois  cents,  au  mois  de  mars,  sur  la  floiille 
qu'ils  s'étaient  construite  durant  l'hiver. 

Ijt>ngeaut  les  cotes  de  la  Géorgie,  des  deux  Carolines,  de  la  Virginie, 
du  Maryland,  du  Delaware,  du  New-Jersey,  du  Rhode-Island,  Tavant- 
garde,  une  cinquantaine  de  personnes,  peut-être  davantage,  parvint,  sans 
donner  Téveil,  jusqu'à  Saint-Jean,  au  Nouveau-Brunswick.  Apprenant 
leur  retour,  Lawrence  Im  M  appréhender  de  nouveau  et  lancer,  pour 
la  deuxième  fois,  en  exil.  Eu  même  temps  il  donnait  Palarme  de  tous 
côtés,  et  requérait  les  gouvemeurfi  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre  d'arrêter 
les  autres  au  passage. 

C'est  ainsi  qu'un  parti  de  soixante  et  dix-huit  Acadiena  se  virent 
barrer  le  chemin  sur  les  côtes  de  New- York  j  eurent  leurs  embarcations 
saisies  et  leurs  pasae^ports  confisqués,  par  Tordre  du  lieutenant-gouver- 
neur Charly  Hardy,  et  lurent,  ensuite,  dispersés  "  dans  les  parties  les 
plus  reculées  de  la  provinoe/'  tandis  que  leurs  enfants  étaient  brutale^ 
ment  distribués  parmi  les  familles  anglaises — moyen  sûr,  écrivait  cyni- 
quement le  gouverneur  de  New-York  aux  Lords  du  Commerce,  à  Londres, 
**  d'en  faire  de  bon  sujets  britanniques." 

Le  reste  de  la  caravane  navale,  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf  personnes, 
embarquées  sur  sepfc  chaloupes,  furent  pris,  !e  2B  juin,  au  sud  de  Boston, 
à  Sandwich,  petit  poi't,  où  ils  s'étaient  arrêtés,  comme  cela  leur  arrivait 
souvent,  pour  se  procurer  de  l'eau  et  quelques  provisions. 

Munis  de  passe-ports  en  règle  et  se  croyant  à  Fabri  de  tout  coup  d© 
main,  ils  s^étaient  attardés,  â  Sandwich,  plus  longtemps  quails  n*avaîeot 
coutume  de  le  faire  ailleurs,  afln  de  permettre  à  cinq  d'entre  eux  de 
chercher  leurs  femmes,  dont  ils  avaient  été  séparés  lors  de  l'embarque- 
iment,  et  qui  se  trouvaient  qudqne  part  parmi  les  détenus  du  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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A  Texemple  de  son  collée  de  New- York,  le  gouverneur  Phipa, 
coatre  le  droit  des  gens^  leur  enleva  leurs  paiise-portâ  et  tous  leujs  pa 
piers;  fit  confisquer  leurs  embarcationâ,  puis,  après  avoir  rendu  compta 
à  Lawrence  de  son  exploit,  1^  fit  disperaer,  chairs  vivantes  que  Ton  arra- 
clmît  à  des  corps  Tivants,  et  dont  on  se  partageftit  les  lambeaux  :  tîj 
à  Dartmouth,  cinq  à  Hochester,  six  à  Dighton,  cinq  à  Eaynham,  six  à* 
Norton,  huit  à  Attleborough,  huit  à  Freetown,  dou2e  à  Taunton^  cinq  à 
Easton,  douze  à  Behoboth  et  sept  à  Swanzey.  ■ 

Un  souffle  mauvais  passa  but  le  MaasachuBetts,  à  ce  moment-là,  pro- 
duisant dans  !es  âmes  puritaines  l'effet  que  la  vue  et  Todeur  du  sang  pro- 
duisent chess  îeg  fauves.  Après  que  les  Aeadiens  de  Sandwich  eurent  été 
dispersés  dans  la  colonie,  on  fit  une  razzia  dans  la  ville  même  de  Boston,  à 
la  suite  d^un  arrêté  qui  décrétait  d'en  chasser  tous  les  Nêutrais.  Un 
premier  coup  de  filet  en  amena  quatte-vingt^iuatre,  qui  furent  répartis. 
Je  2B  août;  dix  à  Cambridge,  cinq  à  Walpole,  cinq  à  Topsfîeld,  cinq  à 
Middletown,  cinq  à  Westfieldj  cinq  à  Sherbum,  cinq  à  Littletown,  cinq 
à  Bedford,  quatre  à  Tewsbury,  huit  à  Bpookfleld,  six  à  Southborough/ 
&ÏX  à  Grafton^  quatre  à  Bellingham,  quatre  à  Acton,  trois  à  I>unsUbia| 
et  quatre  à  Westbom. 

En  même  tampa,  ceux  qui  avaient  été  interaés  dans  les  villes  mari^ 
tim^,  les  d'Entremont  entre  autres,  furent,  à  la  suite  de  rEsquètes  près- 
fiantes  adressées  au  gouvernement,  relégués  à  Pintérieur  de  la  province. 
C'est  ainsi  que  quarante-neuf  Aeadiens  détenus  à  Charlestown  et  à 
Marblehead  (Salem)  furent  distribués:  six  à  Natiek,  iix  à  Medway, 
quatre  à  HoUiaton,  quatre  à  Bellington,  trois  à  South  borough,  deux  à 
Duna table,  quatre  à  Walpole,  six  à  Dudley,  quatre  à  Dracut,  cinq  à  3hel- 
bume  et  cinq  à  Nedfield,  fl 

Et  il  y  en  avait  d'autres  à  Andover,  à  Amesbury,  h  Abington,  à 
Beverley,  à  Bolton,  à  Barnstable,  à  Bellericft,  à  Boxford,  à  Bo«iton,  à 
Bratford,  à  Braintree,  à  Bridgewater,  à  Brooklyn,  à  Capean,  à  Concord^fl 
à  Charleston,  à  Coolidgee,  à  Chelmsford,  à  Dorchester,  à  Deuxborough, 
à  Deedham,  à  Darkmouth,  à  Danforth,  à  Falraouth,  à  Framington,  à 
Groton,  à  Galliabury,  à  Halifax,  à  Hanover,  à  Hingman,  à  Haverhill, 
il  Hopkertown,  à  Ipswick,  à  Kinpton,  à  Lancaster,  à  Lincoln,  à  Lynn, 
à  Lexington,  à  Leicester,  à  Marlborough,  à  MiddJeborough,  à  Mendoa, 
à  Marblehead,  à  Marshficld,  à  Milton,  à  Manchester,  à  Medfield,  à  Med- 
ford,  à  Mi  stick,  à  Maiden,  à  Methuen,  t\  Newton,  à  Newbury,  à  Nan- 
tucket, à  Needham,  à  Oxford,  à  Pembrooke,  à  Plymston,  â  PÎ\Tnouth, 
i  Heading,  à  Roibury,  à  Rowley,  à  Stoughk>n,  à  Sandwit^^h,  à  Salisbury, 
à  Stoneham,  à  Sudbury,  à  Scituate,  à  Shrewsbfury,  à  Sturbridge,  à 
Sutton,  à  Salem,  à  Stow,  à  Spencer,  à  Uxbridge,  à  Wenhara,  à  Waltham, 
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à  Wilmington,  à  Woburn,  à  Weymouth,  à  Watertown,  à  Weston,  à  Wor- 
cester^ à  Waîdan,  à  AYrentham,  à  W^^tford,  et  ailleurs. 

Qu'on  se  représente  la  situation  de  ces  malheureux  et  de  ces  mal- 
heureuses au  milieu  d'une  population  prévenue,  ameutée  contre  eux; 
dont  ils  ne  comprenai^t  pas  la  langue;  qui  les  haïssait  à  cause  de 
leur  nationalité,  et  qui,  comme  font  d^ailleur^,  sans  exception  aucune, 
les  fanatiques  de  t43ute&  les  religions,  croyaient  glorifier  Dieu  en  accar 
blent  leurs  frères  de  duretés,  de  calomnies,  de  mépris  et  d'injustices. 

D^où  provenait  ce  changement  dang  les  dispositians  des  Bostonais 
vis-à-viB  de  leurs  prisonniers?  De  la  guerre,  sans  doute,  qui  venait 
d^être  déclarée  (7  mai)  entre  l'Angleterre  et  la  France,  et  dont  les  coups 
étaient  fxjrtés  par  des  bandée  de  Canadiene  et  du  Sauvages  jusqu'aux 
portes  même  de  leurs  Tillea  ;  mais  surtout  et  principalement  de  Lawrence, 
le  sinistre  gouverneur  de  la  Nouvelle- Ecosse*  La  tentative  de  retxiur 
faite  par  les  exilés  de  la  Géorgie  Favait  frappé  d*épouvantiement.  11 
&e  sentait  perdu,  lui  et  ses  complices,  si  les  motifs  secrets  de  la  déporta- 
tion des  Acadiens  venaient  à  être  connus  en  Angleterre.  Il  fallait  donc 
à  t^ut  prix,  non  pas  seulement  les  empêcher  de  retourner  à  la  Nouvelle- 
Et^sse,  mais  les  faire  disparaître  de  la  face  de  la  terre,  Âusâi,  munis 
de  lettre  et  de  messages  enflammég^  ses  émissaires  parvinrent-ils  à  ral- 
lumer dans  Im  âmes  puritaines  îe  feu  de  la  persécution  que  les  larmes 
dei  profiCfitô  commençaient  à  éteindre. 

On  dit  que  les  démons  trouvent  une  certaine  quantité  de  joie  à 
torturer  ceux  qui  tombent  dans  ta  géhenne.  L'acharnement  que  mettait 
Lu w renée  à  poursuivre,  sans  trêve  ni  merci,  partout,  à  la  Nouvelle- 
Ecosse,  au  Canada,  dans  les  colonies  anglaises  et  jusqu'en  Angleterre^ 
teux  qu'il  avait  exilfe  et  dont  il  avait  confisqué  les  biens,  a  quelque 
chose  qui,  visiblement,  n'est  pas  humain.  Il  se  repaît  de  sa  haine  comme 
d'une  jouissance  d'enfer.  Vivant,  on  s'aperçoit  qu'il  goûte  à  la  joie  des 
damnés. 

Sa  qualité  de  gouverneur  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  donnait  du  poids 
aux  calomnies  qn^il  répandait.  N'avait-il  pas  été  témoin  des  complota 
et  des  crimes  qu'il  imputait  à  ses  victimes?  Comment  ne  pas  le  croire 
sur  parole?    Qui  pouvait,  d'ailleurs,  le  contredire? 

Le  message  suivant  du  gouverneur  Shirley  au  lieutenant-gouver- 
neur et  aux  deux  Chambres  de  la  province  du  Massachusetts,  montre 
la  nature  de  ses  calomnieuses  accusatLons  et  le  mal  qu'elles  faisaient  aux 
Acadiens. 

*'  Ive  message  que  je  vous  adresse  est  accompagné  d'une  lettre  que 
j*ai  TBqvB  dn  gouverneur  LawTenœ,  laquelle  a  trait  au  retour  des 
habitants  fran^^ais  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  récemment  dispersés  dans 
les   colonies    anglaises.     Cette   lettre   montre    si    clairement   les    effets 
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pernicieux  qui  suiyraient  leur  rapatrianent  que  je  n'ai  pas  besoin  d'j 
riCTL  ajouter.  Je  yoq&  dirai  seulement  qu'ai  Angleterre,  où  je  suis  à  la 
^^1  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  '®  m'efforcerai,  avec  toute  l'énergie  dont  je  suis 
M  W^  '^^^■enter  sous  de  teUes  couleurs  aux  ministres  de  Sa 
ilajesté  tout  ce  que  tous  aurez  fait  pour  empêcher  la  calamité  de  leur 
retour  à  la  NouveUe^Ecosse,  qu'ils  tous  en  sauront  gré." 

Le  message  est  daté  du  16  août  1756. 

Le  31  du  même  mois  le  Conseil  et  la  Législature  adoptaiœt,  et  le 
gouYOTieur  sanctionnait,  un  Acte  plus  révoltant  encore  que  celui  du 
™^"*^*^  précédent,  reproduit  plus  haut. 

.  n  était  plus  seulement  par  l'amende  et  l'emprisonnement  que 
seraient  châtiés,  désormais,  pour  une  première  offense,  ceux  et  celles  qui 
seraient  trouvés,  sans  passe-ports,  en  dehors  de  la  ville  ou  du  district  où 
Ils  avaient  été  internés,  mais  par  le  supplice  du  bloc  {in  the  stocks)  ; 
pour  une  seœnde  offense,  ils  seraient  fouettés  publiquement,  le  corps  nu 
jusqu  à  la  ceinture,  hommes  et  femmes,  filles  et  garçons,  et  ramenés  dans 
leur  enclos,  "  aux  frais  du  délinquant" 

iî^t  il  n'était  pas  nécessaire  d'être  magistrat  pour  les  arrêter,  tout 
citoyen  de  conditi<m  libre  le  pouvait  faire. 

Le  jour  suivant,  ordre  était  donné  d'incarcérer  (to  arrest)  tout 
Acadien  qui  tenterait  de  s'en  retourner  à  la  Nouvelle-Ecoese;  et  le 
lieutenant-gouverneur  était  autorisé  à  écrire  aux  gouverneurs  des  pro- 
vmces  du  sud,  leur  recommandant  de  garder  tous  les  déportés  qui  se 
trouvaient  dans  les  limites  de  leur  jurisdiction.  Ceci  encore  c'était 
pour  plaire  à  Lawrence,  qui  avait  écrit  à  Shirley:  "Je  conjure  Votre 
Excellence  de  faire  usage  de  tous  les  moyens  possibles  pour  empêcher 
un  projet  aussi  pernicieux  (leur  retour  à  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse)  en  dé- 
truisant les  embarcations  qu'ils  peuvent  s'être  construites,  et  d'arrêter 
au  passage  tous  ceux  qui  tenteront  de  traverser  votre  province  pour 

s'en  revenir  ici,  soit  par  terre,  soit  par  eau Je  ne  donnerais  pas, 

continue-t-il,  tous  ces  ennuis  à  Votre  Excellence,  si  je  ne  savais  pas 
d'une  façon  absolument  certaine  {if  I  were  not  perfectly  well  assured) 
que  le  retour  de  ce  peuple  à  la  Nouvelle-Ecoese  peut  être  fatal  aux  in- 
térêts de  Sa  Majesté  dans  ce  pays." 

Tout  cela  est  incroyable,  et  tout  cela  est  strictement  la  vérité.  Je 
n'ai  pas  puisé  aux  sources  françaises;  c'est  à  Boston  même,  dans  les 
procès-verbaux  de  la  Législature  et  dans  les  archives  que  je  me  suis 
principalement  documenté.  Et  j'y  ai  longtemps  cherché  la  justification 
de  tant  de  rigueurs  et  n'en  ai  trouvé  aucune.  Rien  n'est  allégué  contre  les 
Acadiens.  Les  tribunaux  ne  relèvent  rien  contre  eux,  ni  les  cours  des 
juges  de  paix,  ni  les  dossiers  de  la  police.  Dans  les  innombrables  villes  et 
municipalités  où  ils  furent  détenus,  il  n'apparait  pas  qu'aucun  d'entre- 
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i*ux  ait  jamais  ocmmiB  aucun  acte  qodcoiiqiie  d^mâubordînation  ou  âe 
violence;  quails  aient  jamais  dérobé  quoi  que  oe  soit;  qu'ila  aient  en 
aucune  circonstance  manqué  aux  lois  de  la  plus  sévère  moralité;  qn*ilB  se 
soient  pris  de  querelle  entre  eux  ou  avec  leurs  oppresseurs;  qu'aucun 
ait  jamais  été  surpris  en  état  d'ébrièté;  ni  même,  et  ceci  était  le  pluft 
clair  de  la  religion  de  leurs  hôti^s,  qu-ils  aient,  en  aucun  temps^  failli 
à  robservation  rigoureuse  du  aaint  jour  du  Seigneur. 

'  Lee  <^mmiBaaires  des  pauvres  et  las  selectmen  ne  portent  aucune 
plainte  spécifique  contre  eus,  et  ceci  est  frappant  Nul  citoyen  ne  se 
prétend  molesté,  ni  injurié,  ni  lésé,  par  aucun  d'eux.  Lea  municipalités 
s'adraisent  parfois  à  la  Législature  pour  s'en  débarrasser,  mais  cfest  à 
oaufie  de  oe  que  leur  coûtent  les  pauvre  et  les  malades;  ai  elles  les  ac- 
cusent devant  les  autorités,  c'est  de  crimes  quails  pourraient  commettre, 
commej  par  exemple,  de  faire  sauttT  les  villes  dans  lesquelles  se  trouvent 
des  magasins  militaires,  mais  jamais  des  crimes  qu'ils  ont  de  fait  commis. 

Par  contre^  aliez  fouiller  ^ea  archives  de  Boston,  et  vous  y  Couverez 
des  centaines  de  pétitions  de  ces  malheureux  implorant  du  gouverneur 
et  de  la  législature  secours  et  protection  contre  leurs  bourreaux. 

C'est  Charles  et  Nicolas  Breau  et  leurs  sœurs,  do  la  ville  de 
Hanover,  qui,  après  avoir  travaillé  longtemps  à  de  lourds  travaux,  chfâs 
John  Bailey,  pour  vivre  et  faire  vivre  leurs  vieux  parents,  n'ont  pas 
reçu  un  seul  sou  de  salaire,  et  sont  là  mourant  de  faim  tous  ensemble: 
o^eet  Claude  Bourgeois,  de  Boston,  à  qui  dijc  ou  douze  hommes  sont 
vexiue  enlever  ses  deux  filles,  âgées,  Tune  de  vingt-cinq  et  l'autre  de 
dix-huit  ans;  c'est  Augustin  Hébertj  de  Watertôwn,  qu'on  a  assommé 
ainsi  que  sa  femme,  parce  quails  avaient  essayé  d'empêcher  le  rapt  de  leur 
enfant;  c'est  Béloni  Melanson,  de  Lancaster,  qui  demande  justice  contre 
un  oonmié  Bichardson,  qui  lui  a  presque  tué  son  âls  mis  en  service  chez 
lui;  e*eBt  la  veuve  Thibodeau,  dont  le  mari  vient  de  mourir,  que  les 
selectmen  envoient  à  droite  et  à  gauche  avec  sa  famille  d'enfants  en  bas 
âge  et  auxquels  la  ville  accorde  douze  sous  par  semaine  pour  vivre  ;  c'est 
Paul  Clermont  et  Charles  Mius  d'Elntremont  qui  se  sont  engagée  à 
travailler  chez  Nathaniel  Bay  Thomas,  de  Marshfield,  pour  leur  hablBe- 
ment,  une  habitation  pour  eux  et  six  femmes  et  leur  nournture  à  tous. 
Le  terme  de  leur  contrat  est  à  la  veille  d'expirer,  et  Thomas  refuse  abso- 
lument de  les  vêtir  et  même  de  les  nourir* 

Il  arrive  parfois  que  les  requêtes  des  Acadiens  sont  appuyé€€  par 
des  Anglais:  e'ecit  lorsque  les  intérêts  de  ces  derniers  se  trouvent  de 
quelque  façon  en  cause. 

Ainsi  Joseph  Michel,  autrefois  favorablement  connu  de  la  garnison 
anglaise  d' Annapolis,  et  qui  maintenant   demeure,  avec  sa   famille,  à 
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MarsMeld,  dans  le  comté  àe  Plymoutîi,  avait  placé  son  fib  Fîbuçois,  âgé 
ûe  vingt-troifl  ans,  au  service  d'un  nommé  Caleb  Tildon,  à  un  salaire 
nominal-  Les  sdecimen  de  la  ville  de  Marshfield,  John  Little  et  Seth 
Biyant,  "  l'ont  violemment,  contre  sa  volonté  et  celle  de  sob  père^  enlevé 
de  chez  Tildon,  qui  voulait  le  garder,  pour  le  mettre  chez  Anthony  Wind- 
slow."  Jjm  mêmes  selectmen  se  sont  saiais  d^on  antre  de  aes  garçons, 
Faul,  âgé  de  qui  me  ans,  et  l'ont,  de  force,  malgré  les  larmes  de  sa  mère, 
traîné  chez  Nathaniel  Clift  pour  en  faire,  contre  son  gré,  nn  matelot.  Il 
prie  le  gouverneur  et  les  chambres  de  déclarer  nuls  les  oontrate  faits  par 
les  mlÉctmen,  et  que  ses  enfants  lui  soient  rendus,  garantissant  qu'ils  ne 
seront  à  charge  à  personne. 

Cette  requête  est  accompagnée  d'une  déclaration  de  David  Thomas 
qui  en  çc^rrobore  la  teneur,  et  d'une  autre,  assermentée,  un  affidavii,  de 
Caleb  Tiliîon,  qui  certifie  que  les  faits  allégués  sont  vrais  et  qu'il  a  même 
offert  ses  biens  en  caution  pour  Tentretien  de  la  famille  Michel,  pourvu 
qu'on  lui  laissât  son  fils. 

Le  lecteur  est  curieux  de  savoir  ce  que  va  faire  la  Cour  d'un  cas 
aussi  clairement  prouvé,  où  il  y  va  de  la  mauvaise  conduite  flagrante 
de  deux  employés  public©. 

Bur  la  recommandation  du  comité  spécial  auquel  toute  Faflaire  a 
été  renvoyée,  elle  en  remet  l'examen  au  prochain  tenne,  c^est-à-dire  aux 
calendes  grecque. 

Cependant  elle  reconnaît  en  principe  "  que  c'est  de  la  part  des  select- 
men  agir  à  fencontre  de  l'intîention  de  la  Législature  que  de  disposer  des 
enfants  des  Français  de  la  Nouvel le-Ecoese  contre  une  somme  d*argent 
ou  toute  autre  valeur,  excepté  Ionique  c'est  dans  l'intérêt  de  ces  derniers. 
(pomme  dans  le  cas  présent,  sans  doute)»  et  que  chaque  fols  que  des 
mineurs  d^irent  et  peuvent  se  subvenir  à  eux-mêmes,  ou  que  leurs  pa- 
rents ou  des  amii^  olfrent  de  èe  charger  d'eux,  ils  ne  devraient  pas  être 
enlevés  à  leur  famille  contre  leur  gré  ;  et  que  les  Melecimen  devraient,  en 
autant  que  cela  se  peut,  consulter  les  parents  et  lea  mineurs  eux-mêmes 
sur  le  choix  des  maâtres  à  leur  donner/* 

Des  instructaons  aussi  molles  et  ausiî  imprécises  laissèrent  oomme 
auparavant  le  sort  des  Acadiens  absolument  à  l'arbitraire  des  selecimen 
ût  de  leum  amis. 

Le  lecteur  n'a  pas  oublié  le  geste  si  humain  de  Thomas  Hutcàinson» 
qui,  à  l^axrivée  dce  premiers  convois  d'exilés  à  Boaton,  fit  descendre*  du 
vaisseau  où,  en  compagnie  d'une  cinquantaine  d'autres  malheureux,  elle 
périssait  de  froid  et  de  faim,  une  pauvre  veuve  malade,  du  nom  de  Benoit, 
avec  sa  famille  d'enfants  m  bai?  âge.  Ce  Thanias  Hutrhinaon  était  l'un 
des  citoyens  les  plus  considerables  de  Bcjsbon,  ayant  été  sucecssivem^it 
président  dp  lu  Chambre  des  Heprésentants,  membre  du  Conseil,  juge  en 
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ehêf,  Ueuienant-gouvemeur,  et  gouremeur  en  titre  du  Maasachusetts* 
U  CNx:upa  qq  deraii^r  poste  jusqu'atu  commencementô  de  la  révolutioa 
américaiiie  en  1756,      Il  était  merabre  du  Conseil. 

Au  comnieiicemeut  de  septeuilïre  de  Taïuiée  1756,  U  adresse  au 
gouverneur  Shirley  une  pétition  toucliante,  dans  laquelle  il  raconte  Tétat 
de  profonde  miière  où  s*étaii  trouvée  cette  pauvre  veuve  à  sou  arrivée 
à  Boston;  comment»  en  dépit  de  la  consigne,  il  la  fit  descendre  a  terre 
et  placer  daoB  une  de  aes  maisons.  Malgré  tona  les  êoius  qu'il  lui  ût 
donner,  elle  mourut  au  bout  de  quelques  joura;  maia,  Payant  fait  yôûit, 
elk  lui  demanda,  quelques  infitants  avant  d^xpirer,  "  au  nom  de  leur 
Sauveur  conmiun  à  tous  deui^  de  prendre  sous  aa  protection  aes  deux 
garçons,  ses  deuat  fille©  et  son  petit^fils,'' 

Il  a,  depuis  le  trépae  de  raït*ule,  veillé  sur  ces  orphelins,  comme 
il  le  lui  a  promis,  devant  Dieu,  âur  son  Ut  de  mortL  Mais  voici  qu'on 
lui  apprend  que  le  shérif  de  Bostôo  a  r«^u  Tordre  de  les  emmener  loin 
de  la  ville^  et  ces  enfauU  sont  dajia  le  déscspoin 

Tout  ce  qu'il  demande  dans  sa  pétition  c'est  qu'il  soit  permis  à  ces 
orpbelinâ  de  demeurer  près  de  lui,  à  Boston;  ou,  8*il  faut  absolument 
qu'ils  partent,  qu'ils  ne  soient  pas  envoyés  plus  loin  que  Cambridge,  mais 
placés  là,  dans  une  famille  Robichau,  qu'il  indique,  et  que  lui,  Hut- 
chinson, B0  chargera  d'eujc  et  donnera  pour  eux  un  cautionnemmt  à 
la  ville. 

Accueillie  favorablement  par  le  Conseil,  cette  requête  est  purement 

et  simplement  rejetée  (dismissed)  par  la  Chambre  des  Représentants. 

Le  Conseil   refuge  d'obtempérer,  et  ordonne  au  grand  shérif  du 

eomté  de  laiesc^r  ces  enfants  chez  Hutohinson,  jusqu'au  mardi  de  la 

semaine  suivante. 

La  Chambre  des  Beprésentants  casse  cet  arrêté. 
A  la  fin,  après  avoir  cinq  foie  fait  la  navette  d'une  chambre  à  Tautre, 
cette  question  d'Etat  est  résolue  de  la  manière  suivante:  les  cinq  e»- 
fants  ne  seront  pas  envoyés,  comme  ils  le  devaient  être,  aut  e^ctrémités  de 
la  province»  mais  pourronfe  continuer  d^être  l'objet  des  soins  de  leur 
protecteur,  pourvu  que  ceîui-eî  se  porte  garant  de  leur  bonne  conduite, 
et  ne  leur  permette  pas  de  s'approcher  plus  près  d'un  mille  de  Boston  ! 
Quelquefois  les  villes  s'adressent  elles-mêmes  à  la  Ije^'slahire,  lors- 
qu'il s'agit  de  cas  graves^  c^mme  le  suivant,  par  exemple:  une  famille 
composée  du  grand-père,  de  la  grand'mère  et  de  cinq  enfants  en  bas 
Ige,  a  été  placée,  les  enfants  à  Oxford  et  les  vieux  parents  à  Cambridge. 
C-eni-ci,  contre  toute  raison,  sont  venue  rejoindre  leurs  petits-fils.  Ni 
les  uns  ni  les  autres  n'étant  en  état  de  travailler  pour  gagner  leur  vie, 
ils  ont  été  trimballés  d'une  maison  à  une  autre,  et  perwnne  n'a  voulu 
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en  prendre  soin.  Ik  sont  mainten&nt  à  Newtoa,  BB^m  pain  et  fians  ?ète- 
ments^  à  la  veille  de  mourir  tous  ensemble — about  reody  io  perish^ 
D'autres  miséreiai  se  sont  joints  à  eux,  dans  la  chétive  demeure  qui  leur 
a  été  attribuée,  des  femmes  pour  la  plupart,  dont  l'une  eet  à  la  veille 
d^âccoucher,  et  deux  hommes,  dont  Tun  est  bien  malade  et  dans  le  délir^ 
depuis  trois  semaine.  Personne  ne  veut  leur  faire  la  charité,  et  leur 
préï^ence  ^t  un  fardeau  Losupportable  à  la  ^a  Henry  GîbbSj  le  péti- 
tionnaire, demande,  au  nom  de  la  mimîdpalité,  que  cette  famille  aoit 
envoyée  ailleurs. 

Ils  ne  manquent  pas  à  l'occasion  d'esprit,  ces  deseendants  des  Pèle- 
rins anglais,  surtout  d'eeprit  de  bon  aloi. 

Jean  Ijabordore  déclare  dans  une  pétition  au  gouverneur,  et  m 
fait  fort  de  prouver  par  plusieurs  témoins  demeurant  à  Salem,  qu'il  a, 
autrefois,  en  Acadîe,  à  différentes  reprises,  sauvé  la  vie  à  des  Anglais, 
notamment  à  tout  un  ^uipage  de  Bostonais^  en  allant,  malgré  les 
rnseuaces  des  sauvage  et  au  péril  de  sa  vie,  les  prévenir  que  les  Micmacs 
se  préparaient  à  les  surprendre  pour  les  massacrer;  ce  qui  lui  valut  de 
ta  part  de  ces  derniers  une  décharge  de  fusil  dans  le  corps,  dont  il  garde 
encore  plusieurs  plombs,  et  l'obligea  de  quitter  l'endroit,  Maligulche, 
(aujourd'hui  Lunemburg),  où  il  avait  sa  maison  et  des  terres.  On  ne  ' 
lui  tient  aucun  compte  de  tout  cela,  maintenant,  et  il  en  a  le  cceur  brisé* 

'*  Durant  1^  dii  dernières  semaine  on  ne  lui  a  donné  en  tout 
pour  subsister,  à  lui  et  à  sa  famille  composée  de  sept  personnes,  qu'un 
quartier  d'agneau,  et,  tous  les  jours,  une  pinte  de  lait.  On  lui  a  refusé 
jusqu'à  un  attelage  pour  charroyer  du  bois  de  chauffage  qu'O  avait  coupé 
lui-même.  Ils  sont  là,  tous  ensemble,  en  plein  hiver,  sans  vivres  et  eana 
feu,  dans  une  maison  qui  n'a  ni  porte  ni  toit.  Quand  il  pleut,  ils  sont 
obligés  de  changer  leur  lit  de  place  pour  trouver  un  abri,  et  ils  n*ont 
rien  pour  se  protéger  contre  la  neige  fondante,  Jjorsqu'il  est  allé  se 
plaindre  au  sileciman  de  ce  que  le  plancher  de  sa  maison  était  inondé 
et  que.  tout  y  flottait,  oeluî-cij  en  ricanant,  lui  a  répondu  que  ce  qu'il 
avait  de  mieux  A  faire  c'était  de  se  construire  un  canot  et  de  naviguer 
dans  sa  maison/' 

Tout  ce  qu'il  demande  c^est  la  permission  de  quitte?  cette  ville  do 
malheur,  Wilmington,  et  de  se  retirer  ailleurs. 

Ijes  d^Entremont  sont  parmi  ceux  qui  portât  le  plue  souvent  leurs 
plaîntea  aux  pieds  du  lieutenant-gouverneur.  Eux  aussi  rappellent, 
mais  discrètement,  les  services  qu'ils  ont  rendus  aux  BostonaÎB,  pendant 
qu'ils  résidaient  an  Cap- S  able. 

Charlefï  Amand  Mius  et  Paul  Clermont  d*Entremont  s'étaient  en- 
gngéi  par  écrit  a  travailler  pour  Ray  Thomas.      Celui-ci  n  gardé  les  deu3C 
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originatix  du  contrat  et  ne  veut  pas  donner  aux  pétitiomiaires  la  copie  à 
laquelle  ils  ont  droit;  il  les  menace  même  de  les  faire  jeter  en  prison,  s'ils 
persistent  à  la  lui  demander;  mais  il  refuse,  en  mâme  temps,  de  les  dé- 
charger de  leurs  obligationB,  Françoig  Mius,  ea  femme  et  leurs  dix  en- 
fants, meurent  de  misère  et  de  privatious  à  Tewahury^  et  les  autorités  na 
veulent  rien  faire  pour  les  secourir.  LauiBut  Mina,  père  de  àix  enfanta, 
et  son  frère  se  sont  engage  à  traTrailIer  pour  les  commiasaires  des  pau- 
Très  de  Matheun.  Après  deu^c  mois  d'ouvrage,  tout  ce  qu'ils  ont  pu  re- 
ttper  de  ealaire  a  été  trois  verges  de  vieux  coton^  deux  livres  de  morue 
eècho  et  une  livre  de  saindoux  pour  Tun,  et  quelque  chose  d^êquîpollent 
pour  Fautre,  Quand  ce  dernier  est  ailé  demander  son  paiement,  il  a  été 
jeté  de^oTB  violemment,  frappé  avec  una  pelle  A  feu  et  presque  assommé. 
Il  crache  le  sang  maintenant,  et  ne  peut  plus  rien  faire.  Il  est  arrivé 
pis  encore  à  Tua  de  ses  Jeunes  frères  qui,  après  avoir  travaillé  sept  mois 
sans  recevoir  de  gagee^  s'en  revint  diez  son  père.  Son  employeur  Vy 
suivit^  lui  enleva  presque  tous  ses  vêtements  et  jura  au  père  qu'il  lui 
fendrait  la  tête,  s'il  levait  un  doigt  pour  défendre  son  enfant  Je  passe 
lea  pétitions  des  autres* 

Celle  de  Joseph  d'Entremont,  père  du  jeune  homme  auquel  Prebble^ 
comme  nous  l'avons  vu  plus  haut,  enleva  la  chevelure,  à  Pobomcoup, 
après  avoir  pillé  ses  biens  et  brûlé  sa  maison,  mérite  que  le  préambule 
en  soit  cité  en  entier^  parce  qu'il  se  retrouve  en  substance  dans  la  plupart 
des  placets  des  déports  du  Cap-Sable» 

**  A  Son  Honneur  le  Lieu  tenant-Gouverneur  et  aux  honombleo 
membre  du  Conseil  de  Sa  Majesté; 

*'  Vos  suppliants  demeuraient  au  passage  de  Baccareau,  au  Cap- 
Sable,  looilité  fort  éloignée  et  tout  à  fait  séparée  des  autres  établisse- 
ments de  i'Acadie,  où  Us  se  livraient  exclusivement  à  la  pêche  et  tiraient 
de  la  mer  leurs  moyens  de  subsistance,  liCur  genre  de  vie  les  mettait 
fréquemment  en  communication  avec  les  pêcheurs  anglais,  qu'ile  eurent 
souvent  ^occasion  de  secourir;  ils  étaient  en  excellents  termes  d'amitié 
avec  eux  et  avec  tous  cefux  de  votre  nation,  sauvant  les  naufragés,  por- 
tant secours  à  ceux  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  la  détresse,  fournissant  des 
vivres  et  prêtant  assistance  à  ceux  qui  en  avaient  besoin,  et  accueillant 
toujouiB  avec  îa  plus  cordiale  hospitalité  tous  ceux  d'entre  eux  qui 
prenaient  refuge  dans  leur  port:  toutes  choses  que  vos  pêcheurs  peuvent 
abondamment  corroborer." 

Il  termine  en  demandant  tout  simplement  de  n'être  pas  déportë  à 
la  Caroline  du  Nord,  avec  Jacques  Âmirault,  comme  ils  en  août  Tun 
et  l'autre  menacés, 

La  pétition  de  Charles  Mius  d'Entremont,  écrite  de  la  main,  en 
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français  et  en  anglais,  d'une  large  écriture  ronde,  sera  U  dernière  que 
je  citerai. 

"Marsfield,  5  janvier  1767. 

**  A  Son  Excellence,  etc. . . 

"  C'est  avec  un  très  grand  regret  que  je  prends  la  liberté  d'impor- 
tuner Votre  Excellence.  Nous  sommes,  moi  et  ma  famille  (composée 
de  dix  personnes),  pour  le  présent  réduits  à  la  dernière  extrémité. . . 
L'on  ne  veut  pas  nous  fournir  ni  de  provisions  ni  de  bois  et  nous  sommes 
presque  tout  nus.  L'on  ne  veut  pas,  non  plus,  nous  fournir  de  travail . . . 
Nous  mourons,  moi  et  ma  famille . . .  J'avais  apporté  avec  moi,  cette 
automne,  du  Cap-Sable,  un  baril  de  bœuf  avec  six  boisseaux  de  sel,  que 
M.  Lamôon  nous  a  retirés . . .  Pour  le  présent  nous  n'avons  ni  bois,  ni 
vivres,  et  l'on  ne  veut  pas  me  permettre  d'en  aller  chercher  au  bois  sur 
mon  épaule  pour  me  chauffer.  Je  suis  ainsi  réduit  à  la  mendicité  pour 
faire  subsister  ma  famille. 

"  Charles  Mius  et  toute  sa  famille.** 

Pour  toute  réponse  on  lui  permit  de  passer  dans  une  autre  ville, 
à  la  condition  qu'il  fournît  un  cautionnement  de  deux  cents  louis 
coi^e  garantie  de  bonne  conduite. 

Ces  hauts  seigneurs,  ces  barons  d'authentique  lignée,  amis  séculaires 
et  éprouvés  des  pêcheurs  et  des  marchands  de  Boston,  qui,  durant  les 
guerres  et  pendant  la  paix,  ont  sauvé  1&  vie  à  plusieurs  de  leurs  geôliers, 
rappellent,  mais  avec  quelle  dignité!  les  services  rendus  dans  leur  pays, 
pour  qu'on  ait  maintenant  quelque  pitié  d'eux  et  de  leurs  enfants. 

Le  nombre  des  cas  d'injustice,  de  cruauté,  de  violence,  de  rapine, 
de  vols,  d'outrages  de  tous  genres,  dont  se  plaignent  les  Acadiens  détenus 
dans  les  villes  et  les  villages  du  Massachusetts  est  à  peine  croyable.  Et 
encore  n'avons-nous  probablement  pas  les  doléances  des  plus  malheureux, 
les  veuves,  qui  n'osaient  pas  se  plaindre,  les  orphelins  et  les  illettrés, 
qui  ne  le  pouvaient  pas. 

Hutchinson,  celui  que  nous  connaissons  et  qui  a  écrit  une  histoire 
du  Massachusetts,  confesse  qu'il  lui  a  été  impossible  do  lire  en  entier 
toutes  les  pétitions  adressées  par  les  Acadiens  aux  gouverneurs:  les 
larmes  l'en  ont  empêché  ! . . . 

Ces  malheureux  s'adressent  aux  gouverneurs,  parce  qu'ils  sont  hors 
la  loi  ;  parce  que  les  tribunaux  ordinaires  de  la  province  ne  leur  accordent 
aucune  protection. 

Il  est  juste  de  reconnaître  que  les  membres  du  Conseil  et  ceux  de 
la  chambre  des  Représentants  allégèrent  assez  souvent,  et  autant  peut-être 
qu'ils  le  pouvaient  faire,  sans  trop  compromettre  leur  ré-élection,  les 
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ô(^uffrane©&  dee  prisonniers;  qu'ils  redressèrent  même,  quetqnefoiâ,  leii*a 
griefs* 

Il  y  a  une  autre  péUtioïi  que  je  citerai,  parce  qu'elle  a  une  pori;ée 
bistorique. 

Des  historiens  ont  prétendu,  et  d'autres  prétendent  encore,  que  la 
"neutralité^'  des  Acadieuâ  était  toute  au  profit  de  la  France;  qu'ile 
n'étaient,  à  la  NouveOe-Ecossej  que  des  ennemis  déguisés  de  T Angle- 
terre, prêta  à  prendre  les  arraes  cotitro  elle  au  premier  moment  favo- 
rable, en  dépit  de  leur  eennent  de  fidélité. 

La  pétition  de  Ih-oujs  KobicJiaud  nous  montre  le  contraire,  Il  d^ 
meurait  à  Annapolis-Royal,  avant  d*étre  déporté  à  Boston,  et  de  là 
fatilné  à  rnmbridge.  Il  demandée  la  Ijégielature  d'être  ramcmé  à  Boston^ 
et,  parmi  les  considérants  de  sa  pétition,  il  allègiie  !e  fait  qu'il  a  em- 
pêché, en  n44,  Port-Royal  d'être  aurpria  par  les  FrançaiB  et  de  tomber 
entre  leuns  mains,  en  donnant  avk  à  la  garnison  de  l'approche  de  Du- 
virier  et  de  son  détachanent.  Il  déclare  que  le  fait  est  notoire  et  par- 
faitenent  oonnu  de  ceux  de  leurs  eoldats  qui  se  trouvaient  alom  en  gar- 
niaon,  à  Annapolis-Boyal,  Cm  derniers  attesteront,  en  outre,  qu'en 
punition  de  cet  acte  de  loyauté  à  TAngleterre,  il  a  été,  lui  et  sa  famille, 
fait  prisonnier  par  les  Français,  qui  inceaadièrent  sa  maison,  pillèrent 
mxk  mobilier  et  tuèrent  ses  animaux.  Daignez^  ajoute-Ml^  m*accorder 
ma  prière,  comme  faveur  spéciale  et  personnelle.  Ce  ne  sera  pan  un 
précédent 

Accordé  au  Conseil  ;  refusé  à  la  chambre  des  Keprésentanti^. 

On  a  aussi  prétendu  que  la  crainte  qu'avaient  1^  Acadif^ns  d  être 
appelés  à  prendre  les  armes  contre  leurs  frères  du  Canada  et  de  la  France, 
s'ils  prêtaient  au  roi  d'Angleterre  un  serment  dtj  fidélité  sans  réserve, 
était  vaine  et  chimérique;  que  les  autorités  anglaise^  n'auraient  jamais 
oommis  la  barbarie  de  les  appeler  à  dt?s  combats  fmtricides. 

11  est  malaisé  de  dire,  aujourd'hui,  ce  qu'aurait  fait  les  gouverneurs 
de  Halifax  des  Acadiens  de  la  Kouvelle-Ecoase  en  état  de  porter  1^ 
armes»  durant  la  guérie  que  les  Anglo- Américains  eurent  à  soutenir, 
de  1756  k  17S9,  contre  les  milices  canadiennes  et  les  soldats  de  France, 
s'ils  avaient  prêté  au  roi  d'Angleterre  un  serment  d'allégeance  absolu. 

Voici,  en  tous  cas,  ce  que  les  deux  chambres  de  la  Législature  du 
Hassaehuflette  n^hésitèrent  pas  à  faire  d^  Acadiena  déportés  dans  leur 
province.  Le  26  août  1757,  elles  passèrent  une  résolution  déclarant 
"qu'il  était  désirable  que  Son  Excellence  le  Gouverneur-Général,  com- 
mandant eu  chef  de  la  flotte  anglaise»  enrôlât  ûv  force  {impress),  pour 
le  lervice  de  Sa  Majesté,  dans  Feecadre  commandée  par  le  sous-atniral 
Holbum^  tels  et  autant  des  sujets  français  de  Sa  Majeetié,  récemment 
tmnsportés  de  la  Nouvelle^Ecosse  dans  cette  province,  qu'il  le  jugerait 
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bûû  ;  et  qu'ils  fuâaent  embarqués  de  force  aur  œux  d'entre  les  raiseeaux 

de  Fescâdre  qui  étaient  prêts  à  les  recevoir," 

L'uBe  dm  plus  vives  douleuns  des  Âcadiens.  la  plus  profonde  assu- 
rément, fut  la  privation  des  aacrementa,  Ib  vivaient  et  mouraient  à 
la  manière  des  hérétiqups,  sans  abeolution,  aans  pain  eucharistique,  «ans 
extrêmeonction.  Nul  prêtre  ne  venait  à  leur  chevot  apporter  les  paroles 
de  vie  étemelle;  et  leurs  corps  étaient  confonduâ  avec.*  ceux  des  protes- 
tante dans  des  cimetières  qui  n'avajent  pas  été  bénis*  Ils  avaient  perdu 
leur  patrie,  et  le  ciel  devant  eux  se  dérobait.  ^'  La  pensée  de  mourir  sans 
oonfeesion,  nous  dit  Hutchinson,  historien  protestant  contemporain,  les 
tourmentait  plus  que  tous  fe  châtiments  corporels  qu^on  eut  pu  leur 
infliger*"  Pourtant  Texil  dont  ils  subissaient  les  rigueuT^  ils  Peussent 
évité  en  prêtant  au  roi  d'Angleterre  le  serment  de  fidélité  sans  restric- 
tion, rordinaire  serment  d'alïégeanoe  prêté  par  tout  le  monde,  aujour- 
d'hui, que  les  gouverneurs  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  nïquéraient  d'eux. 
Mais  les  mieeionnaires,  et  plus  particulièrement  Tabbé  I^  Loutre,  grand 
vicaire  de  Pévêque  de  Quél)ec,  les  en  avaient  dissuadés  clans  les  intérêts 
de  leur  âme.  C'est  pour  leur  religion,  en  somme^  plm  encore  que  pour 
le  roi  de  France,  que  ces  homme»  simples  et  droits  aouJfraient  la  persé- 
cution. C'était  pour  sauv^arder,  comme  ils  le  croyaient,  leur  foi,  qu'ils 
avaient^  J^^^^à  Ifl-  ^  devant  les  avertissements  réitérée,  devant  lee  me- 
nooûa  des  gouverneurs  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  refusé  de  devenir  les  sujets 
d*uii  roi  hérétique  ;  et  voici  qu'à  cause  de  ce  refus,  ils  ont  perdu  leurs 
bîeDE,  leur  patrie,  leur  liberté;  que  le  ministère  de  leurs  prêtres  leur 
est  rigoureusement  refusé;  quMls  vivent  et  meurent  sans  lea  secours  de 
la  religioa,  et  que  les  enfant©  d'un  grand  nombre  d'entre  eux  vont  devenir 
des  protestants. 

Des  prêtres  parmi  eux  !  C'est  ce  que  les  Puritains  n'auraient  jamais 
BU  toiérer,  Ije  bruit  s* étant  répandu  qu'il  s*en  était  introduit  un,  su- 
brepticement, les  recherches  les  plus  minutieuses  furent  immédiatemeait 
instituées  pour  découvrir  et  châtier,  selon  toutes  les  rigueurs  des  lois 
britanniques,  *ce  suppôt  de  rantcelirist.  Quand  ils  se  furent  assurés  de 
la  fausseté  de  la  rumeur,  et  eurent  acquis  la  conviction  que  les  Acadiens 
ne  nourrissaient  d'ailleurs  aucun  complot  séditieux,  ils  leur  permirent 
de  s'ajEtsembler  en  commun,  le  dimanche,  dans  les  hangars  et  lea  granges 
qui  leur  servaient  de  demeures,  pour  prier  Dieu  à  leur  manière.  Tels 
les  premierB  chrétiens  dans  les  catacombes,  Et^  oependant^  nous  dit  en- 
core Hutchinson,  '*les  Puritains  avaient,  alors,  un  plus  large  esprit  de 
tolérance  religieuse  que  n'avaient  eu  leurs  pères/*  A  preuve,  c'est  qu'ils 
permettaient  aux  Acadiens  de  faire  leurs  prières^  en  famille,  à  leur  ma- 
nière,  in  th^ir  own  way.  "  Mais»  ajoute-t-il,  le  peuple  n*eut  jamais  con- 
senti à  l'exerdce  pubJic  du  culte  par  un  prêtre.     Une  loi  toujours  en 
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vigueur,  interdisait,  sous  peine  de  mort,  à  tout  pnêtr©  catholique  de  fran- 
chir les  frontières  de  la  province/^ 

L'abbé  Caagrain  et,  avant  lui,  Thomas  Akiiis,  ont  écrit  que  Tabbé 
Desenclaves,  d'abord  misgionnaire  du  Port^Royal,  puis,  du  Cap-Sable,  à 
Tépoque  de  la  descente  de  Prebble,  avait  été  emmené  priÊonnier  k  Boeton, 
où  il  étdt  resté  deux  an%  jusqu'en  1759.  Ceci  est  mauifestïement  une 
errear. 

TJn  incident  dont  le  Musaaehusetts  a  été  le  théâtre,  mérite  d'etre^ 
rapporté  ici,  parce  qu'il  a  bien  pu  avoir  inspiré  à  Tjongfellow,  âinon 
ridée  première,  du  moins  la  trame  de  son  immortel  poème  L'EvangeUne. 
Parmi  les  déportés  se  trouvait  un  jeûna  homme,  Etienne  Hébert],  qui  fut, 
comme  bien  d'autres  infortunés,  séparé  de  sa  famille  et  de  ceux  qu'il 
aimait  Conduit  d'abord  à  Philadelphie^  Hébert  s'y  fit  remarquer  à 
cause  de  son  intelligence,  de  sa  forcse  et  de  sa  superbe  stature,  par  un 
oflBcier,  qui  le  pria  pour  son  ordonnance.  Or,  en  même  temps  que  lui, 
trois  f  rèresj  et  une  brune  jeune  fille,  Josephte  Babin^  à  laquelle  il  venait 
justement  de  se  fiajicer,  avaicmt  été  emportés  dans  la  tourmente,  mais 
8ur  des  vaisseaui  diïïérents.  La  pensée  de  ses  frères,  et  surtout  de 
Jceephte,  hantait  ses  nuits  et  le  rendait  infiniment  m^heureui.  Il  ré- 
solut de  les  retrouver  ou  de  mourir  à  la  peine.  S'esquîvant,  une  nuit, 
Dieu  sait  comment^  il  entra  dans  la  forêt  et^  après  des  peines  inîmag-îna- 
blés,  parvint  jusqu'au  Canada,  donfe  il  visita  les  établiescments  nouvelle- 
ment fondés  par  les  Acadieus,  Les  siens  ne  s'y  trouvaient  pas.  Las  de 
la  vie,  le  jeune  amoui>eux  se  remit  à  leur  recherche,  comme  Gabriel  La- 
jeune^e  se  mettra  à  la  recherche  d* Evangeline,  Sous  dea  déguisements 
divers,  il  parcourut,  à  travers  mille  dangers,  la  plupart  des  villes  de  la 
Kouvelle-Ângleterre,  et  se  rendit  jusqu'au  Maryland,  Dans  le  coure  de 
ses  pérégrinations»  il  eut  la  joie  de  retrouver  successivement  ses  troîs 
frères,  dont  Tun  à  Worcester,  dans  le  Massachusetts,  et  la  consolation 
de  les  conduire  à  Saint-Grégoire,  au  Canada,  où  ils  s'établirent. 

Il  désespérait  de  jamais  revoir  ^^a  douce  fiancée,  quand  on  lui  an- 
nonça, un  jour,  qu'une  jeuue  fille  portant  le  même  nom  qu^elle,  avait 
été  emmenée  à  Québec,  oh  elle  vivait  avec  Tune  de  ses  soeurs*  Chaussant 
ses  mquettee,  il  prit  aussitôt  le  chemin  de  la  vieille  capitale,  et  là,  plus 
heureux  que  Gabriel  Lajeuuesse,  il  retrouva  sa  Josephte,  sa  fiancée,  libre 
et  noyant  jamais,  de  son  coté,  désespéré  de  le  revoir. 
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SECONDE  PARTIE. 

Captivité;  délivrance. 

Men  whœe  lives  gliûeà  on  like  rivers  that  water  the  woodlands; 
Darkened  by  shadows  of  earth,  but  reflecting  an  ima«e  of  heaven. 

LoNQFELLOw. — Evançetïne, 

Des  hommes  dont  la  vie  s'écoulait  pareille  aux  ondes  de  ces  rivières  qui 
courent  sous  la  forêt  assombries  par  les  ombres  de  la  terre,  mais  reflétant 
l'image  du  cieL  ^ 

LONGFELLOW. — "Evangèïine. 

Nous  voyons  partout  les  injustices  et  les  persécutions  prendre  fin, 
comme  toute  autre  chose  humaine.  Non  pas^  quand  ce  sont  les  Acadiens 
qui  souffrent. 

A  Home,  sous  Néron,  sous  Dioclétien,  quand  on  appréhendait  un 
Nazaréen,  on  le  livrait  aux  bêtes  de  l^amphithéâtre  ou  à  la  hache  du 
licteur,  et  tout  était  dit  :  c'était  la  fin. 

Il  eut  été  plus  avantageux  aux  Acadiens  de  vivre  sous  Néron  que 
sous  Lawrence  ;  en  tous  cas,  prisonniers  sous  un  proconsul  romain,  leur 
sort  n'eut  guère  été  différent  de  ce  qu'il  fut  dans  les  colonies  de  la  Nou- 
velle-Angleterre, durant  leur  captivité. 

On  se  haïssait  moins,  on  se  voulait  moins  de  mal,  entre  païens  et 
chrétiens,  d'un  côté,  il  y  a  dix-huit  cents  ans,  qu'entre  chrétiens  et  chré- 
tiens, qu'entre  protestants  et  catholiques,  des  deux  côtés,  sous  le  bon  vieux 
régime  des  rois  "  très  chrétiens  "  de  France  et  "  défenseurs  de  la  foi  " 
d'Angleterre. 

A  Boston,  où  les  lois  défendaient  le  meurtre  religieux,  à  l'encontre 
de  ce  qui  se  pratiquait,  naguère  encore,  en  la  plupart  des  royaumes  de 
l'Europe,  on  s'appliqua  à  garder  les  prisonniers  acadiens  le  plus  long- 
temps que  l'on  pût,  quand  on  se  fut  aperçu  qu'il  y  avait  des  bénéfices  à 
retirer  de  leur  travail  à  peine  rémunéré  et  du  partage  de  leurs  enfants. 
C'était  un  filon  que  la  Providence  donnait  aux  Puritains  à  exploiter,  six 
jours  de  la  semaine,  en  récompense  de  leur  observance  du  jour  domini- 
cal. Aussi  ne  permirent-ils  jamais  aux  Acadiens  de  prendre  des 
terres,  d'exercer  de  métiers,  de  fonder  aucun  établissement,  ni  même  de 
faire  la  pêche  à  leur  profit  personnel. 

Les  esclaves,  à  Rome,  pouvaient  acquérir  un  pécule,  racheter  leur 
liberté,  être  affranchis;  à  Boston,  les  Acadiens  étaient  propriétaires  de 
leurs  instruments  et  outils  de  travail  et  de  leurs  effets  mobiliers,  mais 
ne  pouvaient  pas  aspirer  à  devenir  citoyens.  Les  Romains  vendaient  les 
enfants  des  prisonniers  tombés  en  esclavage;  les  Bostonais  se  les  dis- 
tribuaient gratuitement  entre  eux. 
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D  j  avait  auBsi  cette  différence  qae  les  Homainfi  ne  faisaient  de  pri^ 
eonnierë  qti'en  t^apg  de  guerre,  tandis  que  1^  Acadiena  avaient  été  saisiB 
et  déportés  en  temps  de  paix.  De  guet-apens  comnie  celui  auquel  Law- 
rence eut  recoom,  en  1755,  pour  s'emparer  d'uii  peuple  libre,  sujets 
d'une  puissance  rivale,  eut  répugné  à  la  fierté  romaine.  L'armée  eût 
protesté  pour  dégager  eon  hoaneur  militaire;  la  magistrature  fût  inter- 
TÊûuSj^au  nom  de  la  justice  et  du  droit  des  gens;  le  sénat  les  eût  laissa 
libree  de  partir  et,  au  besoio,  le  leur  eut  ordonné. 

Il  y  avait  cette  autre  différence^  en  faveur  d(s  païens,  qu'aune 
loi  romaine  (Cod.  Ill,  tit.  XXXVIIIj  §  IL)  ordonnai K  dans  tons  les 
cm  de  vente  et  de  partage  d^une  propriété,  que  l'intégrité  de  la  famille 
fût  respectée  et  que  les  esclaves  qui  étaient  époux  et  épouse,  père  et 
mère,  frère  et  sœur,  ne  fussent  point  sépara;  dans  une  multitiide  de 
cas,  les  liens  sacrés  de  la  famille  furent  inhumainement  brisés  en 
Acadie 

Précipités  par  la  fatalité  des  événements  dans  une  situation  anor- 
male^  dont  le  roi  de  France  ne  s'inquiétait  gnère,  disons,  ne  pouvait 
guère  les  tirer,  et  d'où  le  gouvernement  britannique,  d'accord  avec  celui 
des  plantatîona  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre,  ne  voulait  pa«  lee  laisser 
sortir,  les  prisonniers  du  Massachusetts  virent  leur  captivité  s'éterniser. 
Nouveaux  Si&yphes,  quoi  qu'ils  fissent  pour  regagner  leur  liberté,  le 
KK*her  retombait  toujours  sur  eux 

Louisbourg,  Timprenable  forteresjie,  était  une  deuxième  fois  tombée, 
en  1758,  entraJnant  dans  sa  chute  le  Cap-Breton,  l'île  Saint- Jean  et  le 
Nouveau-Branswick-  Ce  furent  autant  de  champs  nouveaux  ouverts  à 
la  persécution,  dont  souffrirent  ceux  des  Acadiens  qui  avaient  échappé» 
trois  ans  auparavant,  à  Ijawrence  et  à  ses  abdres,  en  passant  de  la  Nou- 
velle-Ecosae  sur  le  territoire  français. 

n  se  fit,  après  la  chute  de  Lonisbourg,  un  second  assaut  de  dépoT«- 
tation  plus  cruel,  plus  meurtrier,  plus  implacable  encore  que  le  premier, 
et  moins  justifiable,  parce  que,  cette  fois-ci,  les  sujets  français  que  Pon 
dépouillait  de  leurs  bieni?,  que  Von  enlevait  de  leurs  habitations  et  que 
Ton  exilait,  avaient  été  trouvés  vivant  régulièrement  en  territoire  fran* 
çaie,  ou  en  litige,  et  n'avaient  jamais,  sauf  quelques-uns,  durant  leur 
séjour  i  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  ni  depuis,  pris  1^  armes  contre  rAngleterra 

Ifé  traité  de  Paris  (1763),  qui  suivit  de  quatre  ans  la  prise  de 
Québec,  ne  laissa  an  roi  Très-Chrétien,  do  toute  la  Nouvell^-Fnuiee 
d'Amérique,  que  deux  îlots:  Saint- Pierre  et  Miquelon;  et  tout  rentra 
dans  Tordre,  parce  que  tout  avait  cédé  aux  armes  victorieuses  de  la 
G  rande-B  retagne. 

En  attendant  la  proclamation  du  traité  de  paix  entre  les  deux  cou- 
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lonneB^  Murray^  gouvemear  anglais  de  Québec^  pennit  aux  Canadiens 
de  letoomer  à  leurs  champs  sans  être  molestés. 

Durant  le  même  temps^  dans  toute  retendue  de  l'Amérique  du 
Nord  et  jusqu'en  Angleterre,  les  Acadiens  continuaient  d'être  au  ban 
de  l'humanité.  Ceux  de  Boston  étaient  toujours  parqués  dans  les  limites 
qui  leur  avaient  été  assignées  en  1756  ;  ceux  d'Angleterre  et  de  Halifax 
étaient  gardés  dans  les  prisons  de  l'Etat,  où  ils  périssaient,  décimés  par 
le  chagrin,  la  misère  et  les  maladies;  et  ceux  du  Canada  étaient  exclus 
des  garanties  et  immunités  réservées  dans  les  traités  en  faveur  des  autres 
hommes. 

I/article  89  de  la  capitulation  de  Montréal,  soumis  à  la  signature 
d'Amheisty  stipule  qu'aucun  Français  résfdant  au  Canada,  ou  sur  les 
frontières,  ne  seora  déporté  en  Angleterre  ni  dans  les  colonies  anglaises. 
Le  général  anglais  écrit  en  marge:  '^Accordé,  excepté  à  l'égard  des 
Acadiens.*'  * 

Vaudreuil  propose,  à  l'article  55,  que  "les  officiers  de  milice,  les 
miliciens  et  les  Acadiens  qui  sont  prisonniers  à  la  Nouvelle-'Angleterre 
soient  renvoyés  sur  leurs  terres." — ^"^  Accordé,  à  la  réserve  des  Acadiens." 

n  n'y  a  pas  dans  toute  l'Amérique  du  nord  un  coin  de  terre,  une 
pierre,  où  ces  infortunés  puissent  reposer  la  tête. 

A  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  et  dans  les  autres  provinces  maritimes,  non 
plus,  la  cessation  des  hostilités  entre  la  France  et  l'Angleterre,  pas  plus 
que  le  fait  qu'ils  étaient  réduits  à  la  dernière  misère  et  dans  Timpossi- 
bilité  absolue  de  nuire  en  aucune  façon  au  gouvernement  et  aux  colons 
anglais,  ne  donna  de  répit  aux  pauvres  Acadiens. 

Lawrence  était  mort,  le  19  octobre  1760,  à  la  fleur  de  l'âge,  comme 
Néron;  mais  il  avait  été  remplacé  par  Belcher,  doyen  de  son  Conseil  et 
juge  en  chef  de  la  province,  celui-là  même  qui,  le  28  juillet  1755,  avait 
prononcé  contre  les  Acadiens  l'inique  sentence  de  mort.  Ils  n'avaient 
changé  que  de  bourreau  ;  la  persécution  demeurait  la  même,  aussi  intense, 
aussi  implacable. 

Belcher  avait  été,  dès  le  :  commencement,  le  conseiller  intime, 
le  complice  de  La\vTeDce.  p]nsemble  ils  avaient .  cherché,  ensemble  ils 
avaient  trouvé  un  prétexte  plausible,  presque  une  bonne  raison,  pour 
déporter  les  Acadiens:  savoir  leur  refus  de  modifier  le  sennent  prêté  par 
eux  à  la  couronne  britannique,  en  1726  et  en  1730,  lequel  les  exemptait 
fde  porter  les  armes  contre  les  Français  et  les  Sauvages,  et  d'en  prendre 
un  qui  fût  sans  restriction  aucune. 

En  dehors  du  prétexte  plausible,  de  la  raison  presque  bonne,  il  v 
avait  le  mobile:  s'emparer  de  leurs  biens. 
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"  Une  autre  raison  de  leur  faire  évacuer  T Acadie,  c'est  qn^en  par- 
tant ils  nous  faliciteront  les  approvisionnements  et  nous  laisseront  une 
grande  quantité  de  terres  toutes  prêtes  à  la  cuJtun\"  a  large  qtmniUy 
of  lané  ready  for  imm^diaie  cuîtivation,  écrivait  Lawrence  lui-même^ 
le  18  octobre  1755,  aux  Lords  du  Commerce,  avec  un  grand  air  de  can- 
deur et  d'innocence. 

Rien  qu'tm  troupeaux^  les  Acadiens  de  la  Nouvelle-EoOBse  pos^sé- 
daient  bien  50,000  tèh^  de  bétail»  Hallburton  dit  60^000,  sans  compter 
les  brebis,  las  chevaux^  les  cochons,  la  volaille,  etc.,  toutaa  choses  propres 
aux  appTovisionnementfl  de  la  garnison  de  Halifai,  anx  fournitures  de 
Paitnée,  au  commissariat  do  la  marine^  et  sasceptibles,  par  conséquent, 
d'être  converties  en  bcaui[  louis  sterling. 

Ijes  Ac^diens  déportés  ani  extrémités  du  monde,  la  nécessité  s'im- 
posait de  ne  pas  lais^ser  périr  leurs  biens^  d^en  disposer,  au  contraire, 
dons  le  plus  bref  délai,  et  de  trouver  des  occupants  pour  leurs  terres  et 
Jeurs  prairies. 

La  disposition  des  biens  immobiliers  n^aUait  pas  sxms  quelque  in- 
convénient, à  cause  de  la  nécessité  qu'il  y  avait,  aux  termes  de  la  loi, 
d'enrefistrer,  an  greffe  de  Halifax,  les  noms  des  nouveaux  propriétaires 
—des  grantees — et  de  l^accomplisBemgnt  d'antres  formalités  néoesBaires 
pour  constituer  un  titre  de  propriété  parfait  T^wrence  se  contenta 
d'une  partie  du  bétail  et  des  chevaux,  dont  il  y  a  lieu  de  croire  qu'il 
partagea  le  produit  avec  Belcher  et  les  plus  intimes  de  ses  oompliees, 
réservant  les  terres  et  les  prairies  pour  îes  autres  membres  de  son  Con- 
seil et  quelques  amis  influents  ou  dangereuse.  Ces  derniers,  en  partici- 
pant  à  ses  spoliations,  en  deviendraient,  par  le  fait  même^  lee  défenseuTB 
obligés.  I 

Le  plus  difficile  était  de  cacher  la  chose  aux  yeux  de  tous,  d'en 
couvrir  et  d'en  faire  disparaître  les  traces. 

Grâce  à  la  guerre  de  Sept  Ans,  terminée  en  Amérique,  mais  se 
poursuivant  toujours  en  Europe,  Lawrence  y  réussît  longtemps,  sans  se 
donner  trop  de  mal.  Il  était  tout  puissant  à  Halifax  et  influent  à  TjOu- 
dres.  Mais  il  y  avait  des  appétits  ;mal  rassasiés  dans  son  ent'ourago,  et 
partant  des  mécontents.  L'éveil  fut  donné  par  quelqu'un  qui  le  dénonça 
auprès  des  Lords  du  Commerce,  l'acensant  de 'détournements  au  préjudice 
de  TEtat.  La  Conr  s*apprêtait  à  lui  demander  ses  comptes,  comme  flt, 
quelques  années  plus  tard,  le  ministre  du  roi  de  France  h  l'intendant 
Bigot  et  à  ses  complices,  quand  la  mort  l'arracha  soudainement  à  la 
justice  humaine.  Peut-être  fulfil  parvenu  à  se  disculper;  car  il  ne  paraît 
pas  qu'il  ait  laissé  de  biens  considérables  à  Halifax.  La  haine,  plus 
eûicore  que  la  cupidité,  semble  avoir  rongé  le  fond  de  son  âme.  L'histoire 
lui  doit  cette  Jurtî©». 
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Pour  leB  spoliatoaiSy  qiids  qu'ils  fiUBent^  1&  paix  était  {dus  à  re- 
douter que  la  gnerra  La  paix  pouvait  ramener  à  la  NouTello-Eooaae 
les  Acadiens  déportés  dans  les  plantations  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre 
et  ailleurs;  et  ceux-ci^  Pamitié  rétablie  entre  les  deux  couronnes,  au- 
raient été  fondés  en  droit  à  réclamer  leurs  biens  immobiliers  ^  à  se 
faire  rendre  compte  de  leurs  biens  mobiliers.  Que  la  diplomatie  fran- 
çaise appuyât  leurs  justes  revendications,  et  les  spoliateurs  étaient  perdus. 

Il  importait  donc  plus  que  jamais  de  purger  le  pays  d^Acadiens^ 
jusqu'au  dernier;  de  les  éloigner  le  plus  loin  qu'il  fut  possible;^  mais, 
avant  tout,  d'empêcher  leur  retour.  C'est  à  quoi  Belcher  s'appliqua 
avt<!  autant  d'acharnement — ^il  n'était  guère  possible  d'en  apporter 
davantage — qu'en  avait  mis  Lawrence.  La  calomnie,  toujours  bonne 
à  exploiter  contre  eux,  ne  sufiBsait  plus,  désormais,  toute  seule;  il  impor- 
tait de  l'appuyer  par  des  faits,  et  de  persuader  aux  autorités  d'Angleterre 
et  aux  gouverneurs  des  colonies  que  réellement  il  y  avait  danger  pour  le 
royaume  d'en  laisser  un  seul  en  Acadie.  Ce  n'était  pas  la  haine,  main- 
tenant, comme  pour  Lawrence,  qui  poussait  les  voleurs,  c'était  la  peur, 
plus  cruelle  que  la  haine. 

Un  fait  ressortait  clairement  des  derniers  événements,  c'est  qu'il 
y  avait  des  mécontents  en  la  demeure,  et, -apparemment,  parmi  les 
membres  mêmes  du  Conseil,  puisqu'il  y  avait  eu  dénonciati(m  aux  Lords 
du  Commerce,  avec  détails  compromettants  à  l'appui.  Il  s'agissait  donc, 
tout  d'abord,  d'acheter  le  silence  des  dénonciateurs.  A  cette  fin,  les 
Conseillers  furent,  à  quelque  temps  de  là,  en  1764,  autorisés  à  s'octroyer 
eux-mêmes,  à  se  partager  entre  eux  une  large  partie  des  terres  abandon- 
nées par  les  Acadiens,  les  meilleures,  et  gardées  jusque  là  en  réserve.  Ils 
s'en  attribuèrent  chacun  vingt  mille  arpents,  ce  qui  n'était  peut-être  pas 
exagéré  pour  des  personnes  en  appétit  mises  à  même  de  se  servir  à  vo- 
lonté. Belcher  et  les  amis  influents  ne  furent  pas  oubliés.  Lord  Egmond 
reçut  pour  sa  part  cent  mille  arpents  de  terre  et  forêts,  et  un  certain 
Alexandre  McNutt,  pour  lui  et  ses  associés,  un  million  six  cent  milla 
Tous  ces  bénéficiaires,  receleurs  ou  complices,  feraient,  quand  il  en  serait 
nécessaire,  l'office  de  la  charité  en  couvrant  une  multitude  d'iniquités. 

Entre  temps,  le  général  Amherst  avait  mandé  au  gouverneur  de  la 
Nouvelle-Ecosse  de  mettre  fin  à  la  déportation  des  Acadiens. 

Sûr  de  chacun  des  membres  de  son  Conseil,  Belcher,  le  20  février 
1761,  leur  fit  passer,  en  réponse  au  message  du  général,  un  arrêté  dé- 
clarant "qu'ils  étaient  unanimement  d'avis  qu'aucun  ordre  du  roi,  ni 
aucune  loi  de  la  province  ne  devait  permettre  aux  Ao^diens-Français  de 
demeurer  à  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse."  Ils  priaient,  en  terminant,  le  gouver- 
neur de  faire  parvenir  cet  arrêté  à  qui  de  droit. 
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A  quatre  leprises  différentes  Beldier  fait  adopter  par  son  Conseil 
des  résolutiaim  demandant  au  général  Amherst  rautorisûtion  de  déporter 
Ge  qu'il  restait  d'Acadiens  dans  1^  provincea,  et  quatre  fais  il  esanie 
un.  refuB* 

De  guerre  laaa^  et  désespér&nt  dô  gagner  le  généinal,  il  se  tourne 
du  côté  de  F  Angleterre.  Les  Ijords  du  Conimorce^  auxquels  il  adresse 
d'abord  sea  réquiaitoires  et  aes  faetums  calomnieux,  déclarent  que  leur 
sentiment  est  '*  qu'il  n^est  ni  néceseairL*  ni  politique  d'eipulser  oe  qu'il 
reste  d'Acadiens,  vu  que^  ai  Ton  employait  à  leur  égard  des  procédée 
raisonnables,  ils  pourraient  tous  devenir  des  membres  utiles  à  la  société 
(*t  servir  les  intérêts  de  la  eolonia"  Toutefois,  il  se  récusent  et  renvoient 
le  gouverneur  au  Secrétaire  d'Etat, 

Auprès  du  secrétaire  d'Etat,  Lord  Egremont,  Belcher  n'eut  p€» 
plus  de  succès.  C'est  en  vain  qu'il  réédite  la  vieille  histoire  invraisem- 
blable et  maintenant  usée,  que  ''  les  Aeadieng  n'attendent  que  le  moment 
propice  pour  soulever  les  Sauvages,  et,  aidés  par  tes  Français,  fondre  sur 
1^  élEbliêsementfi  anglais";  Lord  Egremont  lui  répond  par  une  fin  de 
non  recevoir. 

Affolé  par  le  spectre  qu'évoquait  la  présence  des  Acadiens  demeurés 
au  pays,  et  déterminé  d^en  finir  à  tout  prix.  Belcher  se  résout  à  tenter  le 
coup  dangereux  qui  avait  réussi  à  Lawrence,  «n  ITSS:  agir  comme  d'ur- 
gence, sans  Tautorisation  des  autorités  aupérieurea^  et  plaider,  ensuite, 
le  fait  accompli. 

A  cette  fin,  il  se  fait  présenter,  le  8  juillet  17<>2,  par  les  Chambres, 
una  adresse  où  iî  est  dit  ^'  que  les  Acadiens  essayeront  toujours,  tant  qu'ils 
seront  à  la  Nouvelle- Ecosse,  de  reprendre^  par  tons  les  moyens  possibles, 
poisession  de  leurs  terres;  qu'ils  sont  capables  de  tous  les  méfaits^  que, 
conMés  couxmt;  ils  sont,  dam  leë  baraques  de  Halifax,  ils  demeurent 
une  lourde  charge  aux  Anglais,  etc.'^  La  oonclusion  de  l'adresse  est 
''  qu'ils  doivent  être  déportés  en  dehors  de  la  provinee/' 

Le  23  juillet,  Belclier  provoque  nne  nouvelle  adre^e^  en  venant  se 
plaindre  au  Conseil  de  rinsolence — voir  la  fable  du  Loup  et  de  V Agneau 
~^m  Acadiena  ;  du  danger  qu'ils  font  courir  à  la  province,  et  de  Teeprit 
de  trahison  qu'ils  entretiennent  parmi  las  Sauvages.  Tje  Conseil  y  ré- 
pond aussitôt^  comme  cela  était  entendu^  en  lui  recommandant  de  dé- 
porter à  Boston  ce  qu^il  restait  d'Acadiens  dans  la  province,  et  de  les  y 
laisser  à  la  charge  du  gouverneur  Bernard,  jusqu'à  ce  que  Son  Excel- 
l^ioÊj  Sir  Jeffrey  Amherst,  décide  de  leur  sort.-* 

n  se  fait  donner  le  même  avis,  adresser  la  même  prière,  par  son 
Conseil»  le  26  du  même  mois»  C'est  une  grossière  comédie;  c'est 
Néron  consultant  eee  histrions  sur  la  nécessité  d'incendier  Home,  T/? 
dernier  réquisitoire  qu'il  se  fait  présenter  semble  écrit  tout  entier  de  sa 
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main.  Ce  sont  \m  **  insoleiices/^  les  "  dang^ere/'  les  "  încitations  ^'  que 
noué  avons  déjà  vus,  aaâai&onnêâ  de  nouveaux  griefs:  rinâécurité  de  la 
Nouvelle-Ecoese  tant  qu'il  restera  un  Acadien  à  Halifax  ;  lea  inoonvé- 
nienti  de  nourir  et  dû  garder  en  prison  taot  d'ennemis  implacables;  le 
danger  qu'ils  ne  dévastent  la  province  avec  les  armes  et  les  munitions 
qu'ils  tiennent  iiiystérieusement  cachés  dans  des  endroits  secrets;  Teffet 
déprimant  que  pi-oduit  dans  les  âni^  des  mjets  de  Sa  Majesté  Fimminence 
de  tant  de  calamités^  the  great  uneasiness  and  distrêsa  to  thÊ  minds  of 
His  Majesty's  subjecis,  etc.  **  Pour  toutes  ces  raisons  le  Conseil  est 
d'avis  qu'à  cause  de  ce  danger  imminent  il  est  absolument  nécessaire 
de  déporter  c^  Âcadiens  de  îa  province  *^  ;  d'autant  plus  que  si  Halifax 
était  attaqué,  '*  ils  pourraieTit  bien  profiter  de  roecasion  pour  mettre  le 
feu  à  la  ville  et  se  joindre  à  rennemi/'  Il  n'y  a  pas  un  moment  à  per- 
dre; il  faut,  dans  l'intérêt  du  salut  public,  que  le  gouverneur  se  saisisse'^ 
d  eux  au  plus  tôt  et  les  déporte  à  Boston,  le  port  anglais  le  pltis  rap- 
proché de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse, 

Mais,  à  leur  drivée  à  Boston^  seront-ils  mis  au  large  ou  gardés 
prisonniers?  Belcher,  qui  tremble  toujours  que  ses  victimes  ne  revien- 
nent^ consulte  derechef  sou  Conseil  sur  ce  point  important,  et  la  lugubre 
comédie  recommence.  Après  avoir  ejdiume  tonte  la  correspondance 
t'changée  entre  Belcher,  Amherst  et  le  ministère  des  Colonies,  à  Londres, 
depuis  le  commencement  de  Fannée  1761,  e'est-à-dire  depuis  l'arrivée 
de  Belcher  an  gouvcrnemeut  de  la  NonveUe-Ecosae,  la  sereine  assemblée 
''tomba  unanimement  d'accord  que  les  dits  Acadiens,  à  leur  arrivée  à 
Boston,  devraient  être  détenus  prisonniers  Jusqu*à  ce  que  le  général 
Amherst  disposât  d'eux  sdon  son  bon  plaisir/* 

Cette  opinion,  dictée  d'avance  au  Conseil,  était  à  peine  formulée, 
que  Belcher,  se  sentant  désormais  suffisamment*  à  couvert*  fit  avancer  lea  , 
cinq  transports  qu'il  tenait  prêts  et  ordonnr^  d'y  embarquer  tous  les  Aca- 
diens qu*il  trouva  aoua  sa  main,  quinze  conta  environ,  et  de  les  trans- 
porter à  BoBton, 

En  même  temps  il  écrivait  à  Lord  Egremont  et  aux  Lords  du 
Commerce,  en  Angleterre^  et  au  général  Amherst,  à  New-York,  les  lettre» 
les  plus  lâchement  diffamatoires  sur  le  compte  de  ceux  qu'O  bannisaajt 
de  leur  pays.  An  général  Amherst  il  recommandait  de  **  les  séparer  les 
uns  des  autres  le  plus  qu'il  pourrait,  afin  qu'ils  fussent  dans  l'impossi- 
bilité de  nuire  et  de  retourner  en  Acodie,"  Si,  oependantj  on  croyait  dé- 
sirable d'en  diriger  quelques-uns  du  côté  du  Haut^Canada,  où  le  général 
Murray  oonsentait  à  les  recevoir,  il  n'y  voyait  aucun  inconvénient, 
'*  pourvu  qu'ils  fussent  dispersés  au  milieu  d*une  population  beaucoup 
plus  nombreuse,  qui  les  maintiendrait  dans  la  terreur," 
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La  l^îglature  du  Mâssachtiâettg  refusa  net  au  capitaine  Brooks, 
•itosnmandaiit  du  coUToi^  de  laisser  descendre  aon  monde.  Kl  les  aoUici- 
tatîoiis  de  Hancock,  le  repréÊentant  du  gouyernemeDt  de  la  Nouvelle 
Ecosse  à  Boston,  ni  le  message  du  gouverneur  Bernard  recommandant 
qu'Us  fussent  reçus  temporairement,  ni  nne  lettre  de  même  teneur  du 
général  Amhenet^  ne  purent  lui  faire  changer  de  résolution.  Elle  ne 
consentit  même  pas  qu^il  leur  fût  vendu  de  provisions  autr^^meut  que 
pour  argent  ccaûptEût,  Les  Acadicns  n'en  avaient  pas,  et  Hancock  ne 
voulut;  pas  en  avancer,  ni  engager  le  crédit  de  eon  gauvememeni 

Après  trois  longues  semaines  d'attente,  les  provisions  étant  toutes 
épuisées,  sauf  ce  qu'il  fallait  pour  les  équipages,  les  cinq  vai^eanx  re- 
prirent la  mer. 

Qu'allaient  devenir  torn  ces  raalhenreux,  ces  homm<^  poussés  au 
désespoir,  ees  femmes  brisées  par  les  privations  et  la  douleur,  ces  en* 
fan^ts? 

H  restait  toujours  la  ressource  d'en  faire  ce  qn^avait  fait  Boscowan, 
d^ocoord  avec  LaTrreuce,  en  1758^  de  ceux  de  TÎIe  SainUTean:  les  aban- 
donner en  pleine  mer  enr  des  vaisseaux  prêts  à  couler.  Qui,  de  Halifax 
ou  de  Boston,  pourrait  entendre  les  gémiss*?ment'&  de  ceux  qui  péris- 
saient, au  milieu  de  Tocéan,  dans  îes  tourments  de  la  soif  et  de  la  faim? 
Qui  tes  Terrait  a'enf oncer  lentement  sous  les  flots  et  disparaître? 

La  tradition  acadîenne  est  muette  au  sujet  des  sinistres  monstrueux, 
froidement  préparés  par  Belcher,  ct^  avant  lui,  par  Lawrence,  et  temm^ 
le  plus  souvent,  pour  exécution  à  Famiral  Boscowan,  parce  que  aucun 
d*entre  les  sinistrés  n'a  survécu  pour  en  faire  le  r^i-it.  Les  Aeadieng 
des  îles  Samt-Pierre  et  Miquelon  seuls  parlent  encore  des  "  pontons  " 
anglais  comme  d'nn  souvenir  d'enfer,  Tout^  traces,  toutes  mentions 
de  oea  hécatombes  ont  disparu  des  archives?  publiques.  Une  lettre  de 
l^onorable  Brook  Watson,  au  révérend  docteur  Brook^  h  la  date  de  1791, 
meurt jonne  bien  environ  treiie  cents  Acadicns  Cîomme  ayant  péri  dans  la 
trafenée  d'Amérique  en  Europe;  mais  cela  n^évcille  aucun  soupçon  de 
l'horrible  vérité*  Pas  plus^  d'aiOeurp,  que  la  statistique,  qui  compte  les 
vaisseaux,  au  départ,  et  n'en  trouve  plus  le  nombre,  à  l'arrivée. 

Maie,  comme  disent  les  Anglais^  murâer  wïll  ùut  Le  drame  sui- 
vant, raconté  par  le  capitaine  Pilep,  maître  du  narire  AvkUh\K,  dans  le 
dessein  évident  de  montrer  un  miss iomia ire  catholique  en  peu  glorieuse 
posture,  est  un  de  ces  accidents  révélateurs^  assez  fréquents  à  Taudi- 
tion  des  causes  criminelles^  qui  mettent  au  jour  les  crimes  cachés  et 
font,  quoiqnc  tardivement,  découvrir  les  coupablep. 

Le  récit,  en  tous  cas,  porte  torn  les  caractères  de  véracité.  Le  voici 
dans  «on  intégrité* 

8^,  I,  1908.     \L 
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Le  capitaine  i^icholSj  dit-il,  maître  d^xm  tramport  venaiit  de  Yar* 
mouth,  fut  réquisitionné  par  le  gouveraeraent  de  la  Nouvella-Ecosse 
pour  tranêportar  de  l*îlô  Saint-Jean  eaviron  trois  cents  Françaie-Neutrea 
avec  leurs  familles»  Avant  de  prendre  la  mer,  il  attira  l'attention  de 
l'agent  du  gouvememeiit  but  la  mauvaise  condition  de  son  vaisseau,  qui 
était  absolvim^mt  hors  d'état  de  se  rendre  en  France,  à  cette  saison  de 
ranoéa 

*^  En  dépit  de  ses  protestation^t,  on  le  contraignit  à  prendre  les  profr* 
dits  à  son  bord  et  à  mettre  à  la  voile, 

'^  Arrivé  à  cent  lieues  des  îles  Sorlingues,  le  vaisseau  faisait  eau  i 
tel  point  que,  malgré  toua  1^  efforts  de  l'équipage,  il  devint  impossible 
de  l'empêcher  de  sombrer/' 

Voyant  quails  allaient  tous  périr,  le  capitaine  Nichols  fit  venir  le 
missionnaire  et  lui  dit  qu'il  restait  un  moyen,  un  seul,  de  sauver  là  vie 
à  un  petit  nombre  d'entre  eux^  parmi  lesquels  serait  le  missionnaire  lui- 
même,  c'était  de  faire  consentir  les  Français  à  abandonner  à  l'équipage 
les  chaloupes  de  sauvetage  qu'ils  avaient  â  bord. 

L^équipage  épuisé  était,  à  ee  moment-là,  à  la  merci  dee  Acadiens 
réfugiée  sur  îe  pouL  Ceus-ci,  qui  avaient  sans  doute,  durant  la  traversée, 
e^uyé  les  outrages  et  les  mauvais  traitements  ordinaires,  tenaient  main- 
tenant dans  leurs  mains  le  sort  de  leurs  mortels  ennemis. 

Continuant  son  récit,  Nichols  nous  dit  que  "le  prêtre  harangua, 
durant  une  demi-heure,  les  FrMçais  rangés  sur  le  pont  et  leur  donna 
Pabsolution.  Alors,  d'un  sentiment  commun,  ils  consentirent  à  laisser 
le  capitaine,  Téquipage  et  le  prêtre  se  sauver  dans  les  chaloupes,  et  à 
périr,  eux,  tous  ensemble,  dans  le  navire  abandonné* 

"  Un  seul,  parmi  les  Français,  desi^ndit  dans  la  chaloupe  de  sau- 1 
vetage.     Mais,  entendant  sa  femme  lui  dire:    Vous  allez  donc  laisser 
votre  femme  et  vos  enfants  périr  sans  vous  ?  il  fut  touché  de  remords, 
et  remonta  sur  le  navire  partager  le  sort  des  autres/' 

Fendant  que  les  embarcations  a^éloîgnaieni  avec  l'équipage,  le  mis- 
É^ionnaire,  les  vivres  et  ce  qu'il  restait  d'eau  potable,  le  navire  s'engloutit 
sous  les  yeux  mêmes  des  fuyards.  Ceux-ci,  après  avoir  couru  les  plus 
grands  dangers,  atteignirent  sains  et  saufs  les  côtes  de  l'Angleterre, 

Le  nom  du  missionnaire  mis  ici  en  vedette  est,  eroyons-nou^,  Bis- 
earai 

Le  eapitûine  Piles  nous  rapporte  que  *'  la  raison  donnée  par  le 
prêtre  aux  siens  pour  les  abandonner,  c'était  Fespérance  qu'il  avait  de 
fiauver  les  âmes  de  ces  hérétiques  et  de  les  ramener  à  Dieu  avec  lui." 

Biscarat  périt  de  quelque  façon,  en  An^^fleterre,  sans  avoir  revu  la 
France, 

n  s'agît  ici  d'un  capitaine  dont  la  main  fut  forcée,  et  qui  n'était 
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pas  de  oomplieité  avec  Tautiorité.  Quand  il  y  a?ait  eoUiisioii,  les  choses 
le  pasëaient  plus  militairement;  et  lea  treize  centa  naufragés  dont  parle 
Brook  Watson  n^eurent  pas  roccasioa  de  faire  volontaiimient  un  acte 
égalant  en  simplicité  ce  que  le  martyrologe  romain  nous  montre  de  plus 
eublunement  grand. 

Enfin  fut  signéj  le  10  février  iT63^  le  traité  de  Paris,  qui  confir- 
mait FÂngleterre  dans  s^  posgessiom  américaines  et  rétabliflsait  la  paix 
universelle.  Terreneuve,  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  le  N"ouveau-Bruiifiwickj 
nie  Saint-Jeanj  et  le  Canada  illimité,  étaient  devenus  défînitivement 
provinces  anglaises,  et  les  sujets  catholiques  du  roi  Très  Chrétien  de 
France  avaient  été  cédés  corps  et  biens  au  roi  protestant  d'Angleterre. 

Pour  les  Canadiens-Prançaig  rien  ne  fut,  on  peut  dire,  changé,  ex- 
eepté  le  pouvoir  souverain.  Ils  restaient  dans  leur  pays  et  leur  pays  leur 
restait.  Seulement  l'Angleterre  l'ouvrait  aux  colons  du  monde  entier. 
Du  mcmde  entier,  oui,  à  l'eiception  des  Aeadiens. 

A  ceujt-ci.  les  pionniers  de  Î-Evangile  et  de  la  colonisation  dans  la 
Nouvelle- France  d'Amérique,  il  fut  fait  défense  d'entrer  dans  le  nouvel 
empire  colonial,  La  porte  de  leur  propre  pays,  l'Acadie,  fut  ouverte  i 
tout  le  monde^  eux  exœptés,  Ih  niaient  toujours  en  dehors  de  Fhuma- 
nité-  Le  droit  des  gens  leur  était  toujours  dénié.  On  ne  relevait  rien 
eontre  eux  et  leurs  juges  les  condamnaient  toujours.  Ils  étaient  Ahel, 
et  portaient  dans  tout  le  vaste  univers  la  marque  de  Caïn. 

La  paix  signée,  cens,  du  Masaachufietts  demandèrent  à  passer  en 
France,  ils  en  furent  empêchés;  à  s'établir  au  Nouveau-Brunswick,  on 
lent  eu  refusa  la  permission  ;  à  se  retirer  aux  Antilles,  il  leur  en  fut  fait 
défense;  à  rentrer  au  Canada  et  à  la  Nouvelle-EcosFe,  on  ne  leur  en 
donna  pas  le  moyen. 

En  France  ce  fut  le  roi  Louis  XV  lui-même  qui^  durant  les  négo- 
ciations antérieures  à  la  signature  du  traité  de  Paris^  ayant  appris  par 
le  due  de  Nivemoîs,  eon  lunbassadeur  auprès  du  roî  George,  que  lea 
priaoïis  d'Angleterre  r^orgeaient  d'Acadiais,  et  qu^un  grand  nombre 
était  paiement  détenu  dans  les  "  Plantations  "  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre 
d'Amérique,  les  rédama  comme  ses  "  fidèles  sujets/'  et  leur  fit  dire  qu'il 
les  enverrait  ohereher  dans  ses  vaisseaux. 

Ceux  de  Liverpool — il  y  en  avait  aussi  un  grand  nombre  d'inteméa 
à  Southampton,  à  Penijn  et  à  Bristol — furent  les  premiers  à  apprendre 
l'heureuse  nouvelle.  Ils  pensèrent  mourir  de  joie  en  entaidant  parler 
de  délivrance.  "  Après  quelque  tempe,  nons  dît  M<  de  la  Bochette,  chargé 
de  leur  transmettre  le  message  royal,  lee  larmce  euceédèrent  aux  pre- 
mières acclamations.  Plusieurs  semblaient  entièrement  hors  d'eux- 
mèmea  ;  ils  battsîent  des  mains  ;  les  levaient  au  cie!  ;  se  frappaient  contre 
lai  muTEillea  et  it€  «essaient  de  sangloter.    Nul  ne  pourrait  décrire  tous 
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leB  transports  auxqueb  ces  honnêtes  gens  s'abondomièrent.    Us  passèrent 
la  nnit  à  bénir  le  roi  et  à  se  féliciter  du  bonheur  dont  ils  allaient  jouir/' 

Le  roi  promettait  de  délivrer  tons  1^  Acadlens  retenue  prisonniers 
im  quelque  lieu  que  oe  fût  Ceux  d'Angleterre  songèrent  à  leura  frères 
d^Amérique  et  trouvèrent  mojen,  au  commencemenit  de  Tété  suivant^ 
l0i«que  Le  traité  eut  été  dé&nitivement  âigné^  de  leur  faire  parvenir  la 
grande  nouvelle. 

Ils  leur  recommandaient  en  même  temps  de  faire  connaître  &^ 
eous-main  au  duc  de  Nivemois  le  nombre  de  ceui  qui  voudraient  rentrer 
en  ^ra^ce  et  les  divers  lieux  de  leur  détentloz^  afin  que  le  roi  put  lee 
envoyer  prendre  sur  ses  vaisseaux 

Ce  message  fut  d^abord  communiqué  aux  Âc&diesis  de  Baltimore,  de 
Philadelphie,  de  Kew-York,  de  New-Haven  et  de  Boston.  Ces  demien 
le  6rent  tenir  à  ceux  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  Finalement,  cela  était  in- 
évitable, il  arriva  à  îa  connaissance  des  autorités  anglaises. 

Comme  la  paix  était  alore  signée  entre  les  deux  couronnes,  et  qu'il 
y  était  dit  que  le  roi  de  France  réclamait  les  Acadiens  comme  ses  **  trèa 
fidèles  sujets/"  il  ne  se  trouvait  rien  dans  tout  cela  que  de  régulier; 
<m  n'y  pouvait  relever  aucun  acte,  ni  aucune  intention  de  trahison:  le 
procédé  était  correct, 

A  la  nouvdle  que  le  roi  de  Franco  les  allait  aivoyer  quérir  sur  8^ 
vaieeeaux,  les  prisonniers  du  Massachusetts  étaient  entrés  dans  le  délire 
d^une  joie  pareille  à  celle  que  nous  avoua  vue  éclater  chez  ceux  de  Liver- 
pool. Sans  è£«  soucier  de  passe-ports,  ils  sortirent,  fous  de  joie,  de  lenn? 
enclos  maudits  et  s^assemblèrent^  hommes,  femmes  et  enfants,  tous  libres^, 
à  Boston  et  daus  les  autres  villes  maritimes^  attendant  les  vaisseaux  àm 
France* 

Les  vaisseaux  n'arrivèrent  pas^  ni  aucune  nouvelle,  ni  aucun  mos^ 
sage  du  "  roi  bien-aimé  ",  Louis  XV, 

En  justice  pour  ceiui-cij  il  faut  dire  que  tonte  l'affaire  avait  été 
conduite  par  le  duc  de  Nivemois,  son  ambassadeur  plénipotentiaire  à 
Londres,  durant  les  préliminaire  de  la  paix  de  Paris;  que  Sa  Majesté 
n'en  avait  probablement  pas  eu  de  connaissance  péronnelle,  absorbée 
qu'Ëlle  était  par  las  haute  devoirs  d'Etat  et  par  les  soins  à  donner  à 
sa  dernière  maîtresse,  glorieusement  régnante.  D^ailleurs,  eût-Elle 
voulu  envoyer  chercher  "  ses  fidèles^ujets  -^  qu^Eile  en  eut  été  empêchée, 
A  Montague  Wilmot,  successeur  de  Belcher  au  gouvernement  de  la 
Nouvelle- Ecosse,  que  cette  rumeur  avait  êxtraordinairement  alarmé,  Ijord 
Halifax  écrivit,  le  26  novemba^  1763,  au  nom  du  roi  d'Angleterre,  que 
des  représentations  énergiques  venaient  d'être  faîtes  à  la  cour  du  roi  àe 
France  au  sujet  des  entrepriReB  clandestines  du  duc  de  Nivemois:  que 
le  cabinet  de  Londres  prendrait  les  moyens  de  les  faire  avorter,  et 
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que,  d0  ton  côté,  le  gouTemement  de  la  NouTdle^Ecoese  devait  ne  pas 
perdre  de  vue  cem  qui  conduisaient  ces  négociations  ténébreuâes  et  empê- 
cher  qu'attcun  AcadieE  ne  sortit  ftutivemeat  de  la  oolonie. 

Les  autorités  de  Boeton,  susii  alarmées  que  celles  dô  Halifax, 
députèrent  Jasper  Mauduit  après  de  Lord  GrenTille^  à  Ijondres,  pour  lui 
faire  d^  repréeentations.  Le  noble  Lord  leur  fit  dire  de  n'avoir  crainte; 
'*  qim  rien  de  tout  cela  ne  se  pouvait  faire,  étant  contraire  aux  lois  qui 
xiégiesaient  la  navigation  ;  qu'il  était  interdit  au  roi  de  France  d'envoyer 
aucun  vaisseau  dans  les  colonies  anglaises/' 

Elles  n'en  demandèrent  paa  moins  à  voir  la  liste  de  ceux  qui  vou- 
laient passer  en  France.  li  s'en  trouva,  à  la  date  du  24  août  1763,  onze 
cent  diJc-neuf,  appartenant  à  cent  soixante  et  dix-hnit  famillee.  C'était 
probablement  tous  ceu3C  du  Maasachusetts  mpables  de  prendre  la  mer. 

Aussitôt  de  nouvelles  complications  surgirent  Puisque  le  roi  de 
Franœ  réclamait  les  Acadiena  en  les  désignant  comme  "  fies  sujets/'  ils 
avaient  donc  été^  depuis  huit  ans,  des  prisonniers  de  guerre  à  Bosti>n. 
Business  is  business.  On  établit  le  compte  à  pajer^  basé  sur  les  déboursés 
de  t<Hitefi  Bortea  :  il  s'éleva  à  la  somme  de  neuf  mille  cinq  cent  aoixante  et 
trois  louis  sterling,  neuf  echelHugs  et  dix  peoc^.  Pourquoi  ne  pas  faire 
vereer  d'abord  ceb  honnête  dmiier  dans  le  tréflor  de  la  province?  On 
verrait  €9isuite  à  laisser  partir  les  prisonniers,  s'il  y  avait  lieu. 

On  trouva  ceci,  encore:  S'Us  partent^  nous  perdrons  le  bénéfice 
de  leuiia  senricea. 

£n  troisième  lieu^  on  découvrit  soudainement  qu'ils  '^  étaient  suacep- 
tiblee  de  devenir  d^  sujetB  anglais  utU^." 

Plusieurs  autres  raisons  également  bonnes  furent  trouvées  pour  les 
garder.  En  tous  caa,  il  était  nécessaire,  avant  de  rien  arrêter  définitive- 
ment, de  référer  le  cas  au  miniôtr©  des  Affaires  Etrangère,  k  Londres, 
et  rien  ne  serait  fait  avant  d'avoir  une  réponse  de  la  métropole  et  sur- 
tiout  avant  d'être  remboursé, 

Louis  XV  ne  paja  point  la  rançon  demandée.  Il  restait  à  peine 
dans  ses  oolfrea  royaux  œ  qu'il  fallait  d'argent  pour  offrir  k  la  ha\ilte 
et  puissante  Damoisdle  Du  Ban^  quelque  cadeau  digne  de  Sa  Majesté 
Très-Chrétienne,  et  fournir  aux  grands  de  son  royaume  de  quoi  eouteïiir, 
dan!?  un  luxe  orit»ntal,  la  dignité  du  trône  et  de  PauteL 

Ces  ''  fidèles  sujets  "  qui  souffraient  la  persécution  dans  les  pristHis 
du  Nouveau-Monde,  pour  la  France  et  la  Religion,  qu'était-œ  apréa 
tout  aux  yeux  du  roi,  de  ses  eourtisana  et  de  leurs  maîtresses?  Des  gêna 
du  peuple,  des  roturiera^  de  la  canaille,  comme  il  y  en  avait  vingt  mil- 
lions en  France. 

Le  résultat  final  fut  que  les  Acadiens  du  Massachusetta  ne  purent 
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pas  partir,  et  qu'ils  se  Tirent  raniienéa  de  £oTce  dans  les  villes  qui  leur 
eervaieoQt  de  prigong. 

Ils  avaient  aperçu  la  terre  de  proraiBsion  et  avaient  pensé  en  mourir 
de  bonheur;  et  voici  que  Fenfer  Be  refermait  sur  aux. 

Cette  rançon  de  neuf  miilo  cinq  cent  soixante  et  trais  louis  eterliog, 
près  d^un  quart  de  million  de  francs^  de  la  valeur  d'un  mlilion  de  francs 
de  nos  jours,  exigée  tout  à  coup  pour  le  rachat  de  sujets^  britanniques,  si 
telle  était  la  qualité  des  Acadiens,  français,  s'ils  Pétaient  encore  après  la 
preBtation  de  leur  serment  de  fidélité,  et  après  qu'un  acte  de  la  Légis- 
lature les  eut  déclarés  compétents  à  8*enrôler  sur  la  flotte  du  roi  Georgea, 
mérite,  â  part  de  Pétrange  fi^re  qu'elle  projette  ici,  d*être  examinée  un 
instant,  C*est  quelque  chose  comme  l'examen  des  oomptea  que  Pharaon 
aurait  présentés  à  Moïse  pour  frais  de  nourriture,  logement  et  priaons 
des  Hébreux,  quand  ceux-ci  voulurent  se  retirer  de  l'Egypte,  après  la 
coustniction  de  la  grande  pyramide. 

De  qtioi  ces  neuf  mille  cinq  cent  soijiante  et  tmis  louis  steriing 
étaient-ils  faits?  Lawrenee  avait  remboursé  à  la  province  ce  qull  lui 
en  avait  coûté  pour  faire  arrêter  ceu:£  des  Acadiens  qui  s'en  étaient  re- 
venus de  la  Virginie;  au  moins  avait^il  promis  de  demander  à  son  Con- 
seil de  Halifax  de  le  faire,  et  il  était  tout  puissant  chez  lui. 

De  son  côté^  le  gouvernement  de  Boston  était  toujours  en  instance 
auprès  du  Board  of  Trade  de  Ijondres  pour  se  faire  indemniser  de  toutes 
les  avances  faites  aux  Âcadir^ns,  depuis  leur  première  arrivée,  en  1755. 
Ces  instances  remontaient  an  7  février  1756,  jour  où  les  Chambres  pas- 
sèrent une  résolution  à  l'adresse  du  gouverneur  Shirley j  disant: 
**Nous  n'ignoHms  pas  que  le  gouvememeot  du  Maseadiusetts  n'a  n\ille- 
ment  contribué  aux  frais  nécessité  pour  le  recfrutement,  parmi  nous,  des 
soldats  qui  ont  été  envoyés  à  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse  j  mois  nous  devon.^  faire 
remarquer  à  Votre  Excellenoe  que  tous  les  Français- Neutres  qui  ont  été 
remis  à  notre  charge  sont  arrivés  ici  dépourvus  de  tout.  Comme  leur 
«léj>orta)tion  a  été  faite  pour  la  sûreté  de  la  Nouvelle-Eoosee,  c^est  à 
l'Angleterre  à  en.  porter  las  frais." 

A  la  date  où  notis  sommes  arrivés,  elles  avaient*  à  Londres^  Jasper 
Mauduit,  qui  continuait  de  presser  leurs  réclamations,  et  elles  n'eurent 
de  cesse  que  la  Trésorerie  royale  ne  leur  eut  remboui"sé  jusqu^au  dernier 
sou.  La  somme  d^ argent  exigée  du  roi  de  France  était,  par  conséquent, 
surérogatoire. 

J*aî  eu  la  curiosité,  bien  légitime  pour  un  chroniqueur,  de  par- 
courir les  comptes  et  les  factures  qui  funnt  présentés  au  gouvernement 
du  Massachusetts  par  les  sehcitnen,  les  commissaires  des  pauvres  et  les 
diverses  municipalités.  Ils  m'ont  paru  exagéra.  Les  loyers  coûtaient 
chers  et  les  drogua  se  vendaient  tlana  les  grands  prix. 
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Yoici^  pris  dans  le  tas,  le  mémoire  de  ce  que  coûta  Jean  Mius  d'En- 
tremont  à  John  Low,  jeime,  de  la  ville  de  Oloaceerter,  ponr  son  entretien 
et  celui  de  sa  famille,  du  mois  de  juin  au  mois  de  septembre,  1756. 

7  juin  1756.    Doit: 

Louis.  Schilling.  Pence. 

Pour  31  livres  du  meilleur  porc 5  8  6 

"     28  livres  de  pain 0  2  10 

''     11  livres  de  veau 0  17  3 

''     20%  livres  de  porc 3  1  6 

'*     %  boisseau  de  pois 1  10  0 

"     1  boisseau  de  blé-d'inde  (maïs) 1  6  0 

"     31  livres  de  porc 4  13  0 

''     1  boisseau  de  blé-d'inde  . .   . , 1  17  6 

"     42  livres  de  porc 7  7  0 

"     1  gallon  de  mélasse * .     0  18  9 

"     1  boisseau  de  blé-d^inde 1  5  0 

"     37  livres  de  morue 1  13  9 

"     14  livres  de  porc 2  9  0 

"     1  boisseau  de  blé-d'inde 1  6  0 

"     35  livres  de  porc 5  5  0 

"     4  livres  de  sucre 1  0  0 

"     %  boisseau  de  pois 1  2  6 

"     1  gallon  de  mélasse 0  18  9 

"     Pavoir   hébergé    trois   jours,    lui    et   sa 

famille 3  15  d 

Etc.,  etc 


Total £84  3  7 

Béduit  au  cours  légal £11  5  5% 

(Signé)  John  Low,  Jr. 

22  septembre  1756. 

Aucun  de  ces  comptes  n'est  vérifié,  je  veux  dire  accompagné  des 
pièces  justificatives,  des  reçus  ordinaires  fournis  en  pareil  cas,  et  que  les 
Anglais,  gens  d'affaires,  appellent  vouchers.  Toutes  les  factures  sont  à 
peu  près  dans  la  même  note. 

A  ces  prix-là,  la  veuve  Thibodeau,  à  qui  on  accordait  douze  sous  par 
semaine,  pour  son  entretien  et  celui  de  ses  cinq  enfants,  n'aVaient  pas 
de  quoi  vivre  dans  Tabondance. 

Vers  le  même  temps,  1763,  un  nommé  Jacques  Eobin,  Jersiais 
protestant,  établi  à  Londres,  fit  offrir  aux  Acadiens  de  Boston  et  de 
PAcadie  de  les  établir  sur  des  terres  que  le  roi  d'Angleterre  consentait 
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à  loi  céder  le  long  de  la  rivière  Miramichi,  où  Ua  pourraient  se  livrer 
à  ragriculture  et  à  la  pêche.  Il  leur  garantissait  le  libre  exercice  de 
leur  religion;  un  missionnaire  catholique  approuvé  par  les  autorités  de 
r Eglise  romaine,  et  toutes  les  provisions  et  autr^  objets  de  première 
aéûeasité  dout  ils  auraient  besoin.  Ce  Jacques  Robin  était,  à  ce  qu'il 
semble,  Pancêtre  des  Robin  dont  nous  voyons  aujourd'lmi  les  établisse- 
ments de  pêche  à  111e  Madame  et  à  la  Baie-des-Chaleurs. 

L*idée  de  ee  pmjet  de  colonisation  parait  lui  avoir  été  fournie  par 
Tabbé  Manach,  ancien  missionnaire  en  Acadie,  qui,  pour  avoir  bû  à  la 
santé  du  Prétendant,  et,  au  dire  du  gouverneur  Wilmot,  fait  œuvre  de 
âêdition  parmi  les  Sauvages,  avait  été  appréhendé  et  emmené  prisonnier 
en  Angleterre. 

Les  mêmes  raisons  pour  garder  les  Acadiens  du  Massachusetts  va- 
laient toujours  ;  la  nécessité  de  toucher  préalablement  la  rançon  de  neuf 
mille  cinq  oent  soixante  et  trois  livres  sterling,  et  rimportanee  "  de 
ne  paa  perdre  le  bénéfice  de  leura  services/"  A  ces  deux  raisons  d'ordre 
majeur  vinrent  s'ajouter  les  protestations  d'énei^umène  du  gouverneur 
de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  adressées  simultanément  à  Londres  et  à  Boston, 
contre  le  projet  de  laisser  1^  Acadiens  s'établir  si  près  de  leur  ancien 
pays,  où  ils  ne  manqueraient  pas,  aussitôt  arrivés,  d'entrer  en  communi- 
cation secrète  avec  la  France;  d'ourdir  de  noirs  complots  contre  l'empire 
britaimique  ;  d'ameuter  les  sauvages  ;  "  de  a^accaparer  du  commerce  des 
pelleteries  ;*'  bref,  de  faire  courir  à  la  colonie  tout  entière  les  plus  grands 
dangers. 

Cette  fois-cij  encore,  île  ne  partirent  pas. 

Ijeur  situation^  à  la  suite  de  tout  ces  événements,  ne  s'était  pas  amé- 
liorée. Qu^on  en  juge  par  le  message  suivant  de  Fra  Bernard,  gouver- 
neur du  l^ïassacliusetts,  communiqué  à  la  Chambre  des  Représentants, 
le  18  janvier  1764. 

La  petite  vérole  sévissait  alors  à  Boston,  et  les  Acadiens,  quoiqu'ils 
n'en  eussent  pas  été  atteints,  avaient  été  séquestres,  et  personne  ne  pour- 
voyait à  leur  subsistance.    Ils  périssaient  de  froid  et  de  faim. 

'*  Le  cas  de  ee  peuple,  disait  le  message,  est  en  vérité  lamentable. 
Aucun  d^entTe  eu:£  n\  encore  attrappé  la  petite  vérole^  et  ils  n'ont  que 
leur  travail  de  chaque  jour  pour  vivre.  S'ils  ne  peuvent  pas  aller  cher- 
cher  de  Pouvrage  dans  la  v^lleJ  ils  mourront  de  faim  ;  s'ils  y  vont,  il» 
prendront  la  maladîa  Comme  ils  sont  entassés  dans  de  tout  petits  loge- 
ments et  dépourvus  du  nécessaire,  il  faut  qu'ils  trouvent  quelque  moyen 
de  ne  pas  périr  misérablement  Je  me  suie  abouché  à  ce  sujet  avec  les 
$êl€cimên,  qui,  à  leur  tour,  ont  consulté  les  commissaires  des  pauvres.  Les 
uns  et  les  autres  prétendent  qu'ils  ne  peuvent  rien  faire  pour  leur  venir 
en  aide.    Je  me  trouve,  en  conséquence,  dans  la  nécessité  de  m'adresaer 
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à  ^oxm  pour  sauver  la  vie  à  oea  gens.  Doimes-leur  de  quoi  manger,  et, 
de  mon  oôté,  je  mettrai  les  caieni^^  barracks  of  the  CasUe,  à  leur  dis- 
position. Quand  ils  y  auront  demeuré  a^aez  lougtenipê  pour  montrer 
qu'ib  n'onfc  pae  été  infectée  par  la  maladie,  ils  pourront  alors  être  admis 
dans  d'autre  ri  Iles  et  y  trouver  de  l'ouvrage,  ce  qu*iJ  leur  serait  impoe^ 
âible  maintenant  Je  faire," 

La  Chambre  d€â  ReprésaDtauts  et  le  Conseil  oonsentirent  à  ce  que 
le  gouverneur  les  internât  dans  les  cafiemes  et  leur  votèrent  de  quoi 
**  eubsifiter  *'  juBqu*âu  quinze  du  mois  suivant^  c'esi>à-dipe  trois  semaines. 

Mais  comme  un  certain  nombre  de  ceux  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  les 
villes  du  littoral  de  la  mer  avaient  profité  des  demiers  événements  pour 
s'enfuir  à  Saint-Pierre  et  Miquelon  et  au  Canada,  sur  des  bateaux 
de  pèche  et  autres  voiliens,  le  gouvernement  fit  défendre,  par  pn> 
cîamation  ro3'ale,  à  tout  capitaine,  maître  et  patron  de  vaisseau  de 
prendre  aucun  Acadien  à  son  bord.  C'était  remettre  en  vigueur  une  loi 
passée  sept  ans  auparavant,  et  que  le  traité  de  paix  entre  la  France  et 
r Angleterre  avait,  depuis  près  d'un  an,  fait  tomber  en  désuétude. 

Cette  proclamation  tombait  bien  mal  pour  les  pauvres  priflonnieraj 
comme  nous  allons  le  voir. 

Dans  Tété  de  la  même  année,  savoir  le  26  juin  1764,  neuf  ans  aprèb 
le  Grand  Dérangement,  cinq  ans  après  la  prise  de  Québec  et  un  an  après 
le  traité  de  Paris,  le  comte  d'Estaing^  lieutenant-général  et  gouverneur 
pour  le  roi  de  France  aux  Antilles,  fit  savoir,  par  proclamation,  aux 
Acadiens  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre  que  ceux  d^entiB  eux,  hommes, 
femjnes  et  enfanta,  qui  seraient  désireux  de  se  retirer  sur  l'île  Saint- 
Domingue,  n'avaient  qu'à  en  donner  avis  à  John  Hanson,  marchand  de 
New- York;  que  celui-ci  fournirait  tout  ce  qui  leur  serait  néce^aire, 
provisions,  vivres  et  prix  du  passage,  pour  s'y  rendre,  et  que  là  il» 
seraient  bien  traitée  par  le  gouvernement  français,  qui  leur  donnerait 
des  terres  et  de  quoi  subsister  durant  ïes  premiers  mois. 

Les  Aeadiens  se  cramponnèrent  à  cette  nouvelle  planche  de  salut, 
«'omme  font  ceux  qui  se  noient,  à  une  épave.  Soixante  et  six  pères  de 
fan^illes,  représentant  quatre  cent  six  personnes,  signèrent,  pour  eux- 
mèmea  et  pour  leurs  frères,  une  requête  au  gouverneur  et  aux  Chambres 
fk^  Boston,  qu'ils^  prê^eulèrent,  le  1er  décembre  (1764),  sollicitant  un 
passeport  général  }ionr  tous  ceux  d'entre  eux  qui  voudraient  aller  aux 
Antilles  fran^aiscv*. 

Certains  que  leur  prière  serait  exaucée,  et  déterminés  de  redevenir 
des  hommes  libres,  un  grand  nombre  quittèrent  comme  ils  i^'avaient  fait 
une  foia  déjà,  les  villes  et  la?  villages  où  ils  avaient  été  si  longtemps 
mderméBj  et  se  rendirent  tout  de  suite  à  Boston,  attendant  l'heure  de 
prendre  la  mer.    Afin  de  se  procurer  pour  eux-mêmes  et  leurs  familles 
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lee  choees  de  première  nécessité,  ils  vendirent  le  peu  qu'Us  pœsédaient, 
quelques  objets  mobilieïs  et  leurs  outils  de  travail. 

Le  premier  acte  des  autorités  municipales  de  Boston  fut  de  lee 
interner  dans  un  entrepôt  à  sucre,  eur  la  pointe  du  Moulin-à-Veat^  où 
ils  furent  gardfe  à  vue,  sans  quil  leur  fut  permis  de  faire  parrenir  au- 
cune communication  à  John  Hanson, 

Ne  recevant  p«s  de  répcmae  à  la  pr^iière  pétition  qu'ils  avaient 
aânesée  au  gouverneur,  les  prisonmei^  lui  en  remirent,  le  1er  janvier 
1765,  une  seconde,  où  je  relève  les  pasëa^es  suivants,  touchante  dans  leur 
naïve  simplicité, 

"  Nous  vous  ôoulmitoiis,  oommencentrils  par  dire,  une  bonne  et 
heureuse  année,  avec  toutes  sortes  de  prospérités,  et  aussi  que  vous  noua 
accordiez  un  passeport  pour  les  colonies  françaises,  où  nous  dédipona 
beaucoup  allear. 

*'  Votre  Excellence  a  connaissance  de  Toffre  qui  nous  est  faite. 
Cela  fait  neuf  ans  que  nou$  vivons  ici  dans  l'attente  d'être  rendus  à  ixm 
compatriotes,  et  votre  silenœ  semble  vouloir  fermer  la  porte  qui  nous 
est  ouverte.  Nous  avions  toujours  cru  qu'en  temps  de  paix,  dans  tons 
\m  pays  du  monde,  la  porte  des  prisons  s'ouvrait  aux  prisonniers,  Per- 
mett^-nous  de  trouver  étrange  notre  détention  ici* 

"  On  nous  répète  que  nous  jouissons  de  la  liberté  de  pratiquer  notre 
religion;  cela  nous  semble  contraire  ms  faits;  car,  en  noua  détenant 
ici  malgré  nou%  vous  nous  mettez  dans  l'impoesibdlité  de  Texercer.  C'^t 
de  la  dureté  envers  nous*  Vous  nous  faites  une  situation  bien  dure 
nous  mettant  dans  l'impossibilité  de  ri^ai  faire  pour  améliorer  notre 
condition, 

''  Excellence,  si  vous  n'avez  pas  bientôt  compassion  de  nous,  noua 
allons  tous  périr  de  froid  et  de  faim, 

*•  Depuis  (un  mole)  que  nous  tous  avons  présenté  notre  première 
requête,  nous  avons  reçu  quatre-vingt-quatorze  livres  de  mouton,  deux 
charges  de  bois,  deux  boisseaux  de  pois,  cinq  boisseaux  de  pommes  de 
terre  et  de  navets,  pour  soixante  et  douze  bouches  que  nous  sommes 
id,. .    Cela  est  bien  dur,  Monsieur, 

*'  Veuillez  donc  avoir  compassion  de  nou^,  pour  le  tempe  qui  nous 
vmie  à  demeurer  ici. 

Signé:  Jean  Trabant,  Cîostin  ThiVMot,  Jean  Hébaire,  Charles 
Landry,  Allexis  Braux/* 

Cette  fois  encore  la  permission  de  partir  leur  fut  refusée.  Le  gou- 
verneur Fra  Bernard,  dans  un  message  au  Conseil  donne  les  raisons 
de  son  refus:  "C'est  qu'il  a  toujours  considéré  les  Acadiens  comme  des 
sujets  anglais,"  et  qu'il  ne  p^^-  P^^  ^^  laisser  K'en  aller  sans  l'antorisBr 
tîon  du  Miniabre. 
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Ub  lont  tour  à  tour  etgets  anglais,  ou  lujetâ  français,  eeloa  Im 
chanoee  qu'on  a  de  les  mieux  exploiter:  fTançaie  pour  être  rançotmée 
comme  prisonnière  de  guerre;  anglais  pour  m  faire  enrôler  'de  foroe 
sur  la  flatte  du  roi. 

Cependant  les  Chambres  nommèrent  enœre  une  foie  un  comité 
pour  s'enquérir  de  leur  situation  exaefce  et  mettre  une  fin  finale  à  leur» 
plaintes  étemellce* 

Snr  leur  situation,  le  rapport  fut  que  beaucoup  de  ces  pauvr^a 
Acadiens  étaient  très  malades^  et  que  les  autres  s^affaîssaient  de  jour 
en  jour,  ce  qui  était  dû,  soupçonnaient-ils  (as  we  apprehend)  au  fajt 
qu'ils  avaient  été  trop  longtemps  sans  prendre  de  nournture*  "  Cens  qui 
le  penrent  veulent  bien  travailler;  mais  la  dureté  du  tempe  est  telle 
qn'Ua  ne  peuvent  pm  trouver  assez  d'ouvrage  pour  virre  et  encore  moins 
faire  nvre  leur  famille/' 

Pour  remède  à  leurs  maux  et  surtout  aux  ennuis  du  gouvernement, 
le  comité  propose  que  les  sÊhcimen  des  différentes  ville©  où  ils  ont  été 
originairement  répartis  les  reprennent  à  leur  charge  et  s'arrangent  avec 
m^  "  du  mieux  qu'ils  pourront;"  mais  qu'il  ne  leur  soit  pas  permis  de 
sortir  de  la  province,  pas  plue  qu'à  d'autres  des  leurs  d'y  rentrer. 

Ce  recommencement  de  persécution  parut  odieux  au  gouverneur; 
car  Bernard,  comme  Pilate  quand  il  fit  flageller  Jésus,  parce  qu'il  ne 
trouvait  aucun  mal  en  lui,  cherchait,  à  ga  manière^  à  les  sauver. 

S'il  s'était  prononcé  contre  leur  départ  pour  les  Antillea,  c'eat  qu'il 
oonaidérait  que  ce  voyage  leur  aérait  fatal,  comme  il  l'avait  été  à  ceux 
de  Philadelphie  qui  avaient  été  envoyés,  l'année  précédente,  au  Cap- 
Franç^s;  c'était  pour  les  sauver  qu'il  agissait  ainsi,  comme  l'explique 
la  suite  de  son  message  à  la  Chambre:  **  Leur  cas,  disait-il,  est  vraiment 
digne  de  pitié,  S*ila  vont  à  Hispaniola,  ils  counent  au  devant  d'une 
mort  certaine.  Peu  échapperont  aux  effets  du  dimat  mortel  de  cette  île. 
C^êst  plus  pour  des  motifs  d'humanité  que  par  considération  politique 
que  je  m'oppose  à  ce  que  le  reste  d'entre  eux  entreprenne  ce  fatal  voyage. 
Ce  n'est  pas  tant  pour  en  faire  des  sujets  anglais  que  pour  les  empêcher 
de  périr,  que  j'en  use  ainsi  envers  eux/* 

11  termine  son  message  en  demandant  au  Con^l  de  leur  donner 
quelque  coin  de  terre  dans  la  province  pour  qu'ils  s'y  établissait  et 
perdent  l'envie  d'émigrer  awx  Antilles  françaises,  oti  la  mort  les  attend. 
Les  établir,  c^^t,  selon  lui,  régler  toute  la  diflâculté. 

Cô  massage  e9t  daté  du  24  janvier. 

Un  comité  fut,  encore  une  fois^  institué  pour  s'enquérir  des  faits* 

Dana  son  rapport  nous  le  voyons  se  prononœr  contre  l'idée  d'offrir 
aux  Acadiens  des  terres  pour  s'y  établir,  quoiqu'il  y  en  eut  en  abondance^ 
n'attaidant  que  des  colons.    Cependant  il  recmmait  que  "  dans  l'état  où 
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ee  trouYent  lea  détenus,  ils  sont  dane  uo  dangt*r  immédiat  de  périr,  ft'ib 
ne  sont  pas  secooms,"  et  tennine  en  recommandant  qu'on  leur  alloue 
dee  viviTs  pour  deux  mois,  insqu'au  printemps, 

La  Chambre  des  Représentants^  à  qui  œ  rapport  fut  BOiimis,  y  soua- 
crifit  en  partie.  Coin  me  les  Àcadienâ  mouraient  littéralement  de  faim 
et  qu*ilB  étaient  é&xm  rimposëibilité  absolue  de  se  procurer  àm  vivres^ 
ne  possédant  plus  ni  outils  ni  rien,  elle  eut  la  largesse  de  leur  voter  des 
rattôm  pour  quatre  jours!  Sa  généroaité  ne  s'arrêta  pas  là.  Ayant 
décrété  quails  seraient  encore  une  fois  e^questrés  dans  leurs  anciennes 
limite»,  elle  fit,  aux  frais  de  la  province,  eutemier  les  morts  et  transporter 
en  ToituiB,  jusqu'à  la  porte  de  leur  prison,  ceux  et  celles  qui  ne  pouvaient 
plus  marcher!  Quoiqu^ik  fussent  sortis  de  leurs  geôles  sans  le  passeport 
exigé  par  la  loi,  étant  en  veine  de  magnanimité,  elle  ne  les  fits  pas  mettre 
au  bloe,  et  ne  les  condamna  pas,  comme  ils  ea  étaient  passibles,  à 
être  fouettés  publiquement,  hommes  et  femmes,  garçons  et  filles,  le  buste 
un  jusqu'à  la  ceinture.  Ils  furent  purement  et  simplement  reconstitués 
prisonniers. 

Et  c'est  ainsi  qu'en  Tan  de  grâce  1765,  on  tTaîtaît^  à  Boston,  eax 
pleine  paix,  des  sujets  anglais. , .  ou  français,  quand  c'était  des  Aeadi@[is. 

A  partir  de  ce  jour  la  situation  de  ces  malheureux  fut  plus  lançon- 
table  encore  qu'auparavant»  Jusque  là,  c'était  le  purgatoire  avec  Tespé- 
rance  finale  du  ciel  ;  dfeonnaie  ce  fut  l'enfer,  l'enfer  du  Dante,  refenné 
sur  eux,  et  acdié. 

Allaient-ils  donc  tous  périr,  de  plus  de  douze  cents  qu'ils  avaient 
été  dans  le  Massachusetts?  Mourir  de  faim,  de  froid,  sons  les  coups, 
ces  pères  et  ces  mères  profondément  chrétienB  s'en  seraieait  consolés; 
car,  après  tout,  ce  n'était  qu^ahaudonner  une  vie  mortelle  et  misérable. 
Mais  vivre  et  mourir  sans  le  recours  des  sacrements  consolateurs  de 
l'Eglise;  mais  voir  leurs  enfants,  ceux  qu'on  leur  ravissait,  élevés  dans 
une  religion  dont  les  membres  étaient  aussi  inhumains,  pour  devenir 
à  leur  tour  des  Puritains,  œtte  pensée  leur  était  intolérable. 

Cependant,  le  gouverneur  Pra  Bernard  cherchait  toujours  le  moy^ 
de  les  sauver,  et  il  ne  s'en  présentait  aucun. 

Douze  mois  s^écoulent,  durant  lesquels  on  n'entend  plus  parler  des 
prisonniers  du  Massachusetts,  désormais  oubliés  de  l'univers  entier. 
Même  Thomas  Hutchin&on,  Phomme  charitable  et  juste,  leur  ami,  que 
nous  connaissons,  ne  peut  rien  faire  pour  eux  dans  le  oourt  esj>ace  de 
temps  où  il  remplit  les  fonctions  de  lieutenant-gouverneur»  De  son  côté, 
la  Tjégislature  ne  prend  plus  même  la  peine  de  répondre,  quand  ils  s'adres- 
sent à  elle  pour  quelque  nécessité  urgente. 

Il  leur  arrivait,  toutefois,  des  nouvelles  du  dehors,  de  temps  en 
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temps;  et  ils  troaTaient  moyen  de  commimiquef  entre  eux  et  de  ae  ooo- 

œrter. 

C'est  aiiisi  qu'ils  apprirent,  au  commencement  de  1766,  que  le  gou- 
verneur Murray  avait,  iauDée  précédente,  par  proclanijation  royale,  ou- 
vert  le  Canada  bmx  iramigrants  d* Angleterre  et  à  kw^  ceux  des  coloniei 
anglaises  qui  désiremient  s'y  établir.  Cent  arpents  de  U^rre  seraient  ac- 
cordés aux  chefs,  et  cinquante  à  chaque  raifaut,  de  toute  famille,  qui  en 
ferait  la  denaande,  gratuiteinent,  les  deux  preimères  années^^  et,  en- 
Buite,  moyennant  unes  redevance  annuelle  de  deux  scheUings, 

Disait  la  proelamatiou  :  **  Cerux  qui  voudront  a'établir  dans  le  bas 
de  la  province,  coniiae  sur  la  baye  de  Gaspé,  la  baye  des  Chaleurs  et 
places  adjointes,  auront  (en  outre)  Tavantage  de  la  pêdia" 

"Les  priBonniers  décidèrent  de  tenter  im  suprême  effort  de  ce  côté-là. 

En  conséquence,  huit  d'entre  eu:i,  Jean  Trahan,  Alexandre  Breau^ 
Bené  Landry,  Isaac  Qourdeaux,  Augustin  Leblanc,  Isidore  Qourdeaux, 
Jean  Hébert  et  Joeeph  iMan^ierol,  renirent,  le  8  février  1766,  une  péti- 
tion au  gouvenieur,  le  priant,  au  nom  des  AcadienB  de  Boston,  de  les 
faire  transporter  par  mer,  eux  et  leurs  familles,  au  Canada,  avec  de» 
provisions  pour  un  an,  vu  quails  étaient  sans  r^BOurces.  Ils  le  priai^t 
en  même  tempe,  d'écrire  au  gouverneur  Murray  pour  lui  demaDder  de 
les  recevoir  et  de  leur  donner  des  terr^. 

Le  gouverneur  Bernard  commtmiqua  cette  pétition  aux  Chambres, 
Raccompagnant  d'un  message  au  cours  duquel  il  disait  :  **  J'ai  toujourB 
eu,  depuis  que  je  suis  gouverneur  de  cette  province,  beaucoup  de  com- 
passion pour  ce  peuple.  Comme  vous  le  savez  touâ  ce  sont  les  dures 
néceeaités  de  la  guerre  plutôt  qu'aucune  faute  imputable  à  eux  qui  les  ont 
arrachée  à  une  situation  où  ils  vivaient  dans  Taisance,  dans  l^abondanoe 
même,  pour  les  plonger  dans  la  pauvreté  et  le  servage,  d'oà  ils  B*0!it 
aucun  moyen  de  sortir.  A  plusieurs  reprises  j'ai  cherché  à  améliorer 
leur  sort  et  h  faire  d'eux  d'utiles  sujets  de  la  Orande-Brctagne;  mais 
j^ai  chaijiie  fois  failH  à  la  tâche. 

**  Voici  que  vous  avez  l'occasion  de  faire,  sans  qu*il  vous  en  coûte 
beaucoup,  qu'ils  ne  soient  plus  à  charge  à  la  province  ni  à  eux-mêTnes, 
et  deviennent j  su  contraire,  une  source  de  richesses  et  de  force  pour 
l'Empire,  en  Amérique.  Il  est  bien  certain  que  s'ils  avaient  des  terres, 
sans  lesquelles  aucun  cultivateur  ne  peut  vivre,  ils  se  tireraient  d'affaire. 
J'efipètc  donc  qu'ils  pourront  profiter  de  Foffre  du  gouverneur  Murray; 
donnez-leur  en  le  moyen,  et  vous  ferez  un  acte  d'utilité  puWîque  en 
même  temps  que  de  *  ^;^^iî^  " 

Pour  réponse,  la  Chambre  d^  Beprésentants,  sur  la  recommanda- 
tion de  toute  la  cour,  ordonna  que  ceux  des  Acs-diens  qui  étaient  venus  it 
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BoâtoQ  préeenter  la  pétition,  s'en  retcmnmseeiit  immédiatemmt  àEim  les 
viileB  et  villages  qui  leur  avait  été  asâignés^  et,  s'ilfi  refuBaient^  qtie  le 
ThTies  leur  fusseiit  coupés. 

Ils  avaient  le  choix  :  retourner  prendre  leurs  chaînes,  on  mottrir,  à 
Boetoïi,  de  faim. 

C'en  était  trop.  Le  gouverneur  et  le  oansôil  refusèrent  de  ratifiar 
cette  dernière  infamie.    Ils  étaient  écœurée. 

Il  ft'en  suivit  un  êeud4ùch  entre  la  Chambre  dea  Représentants  et 
le  Conseih  A  la  fm,  ce  fut  la  ChambnB  qui  céda,  et,  îe  2Ù  février  1766, 
elle  autoifia  le  lieutenaûi>gouvenieur  "à  écrire  à  Murray  pour  Finf or- 
mer  que  les  Acadiens  étaient  prêts  à  passer  au  Canada,  s'il  consentait  à 
lee  recevoir." 

Vingt  louis  aterlîûg  furent  votés  pour  envoyer  porter  le  message 
par  deux  Acadiens,  le  lieutenant-gouverneur  ne  se  souciant  apparemment 
paa  de  oonJier  à  des  Boetonais  cette  délicate  mission. 

Voici  la  réponse  du  gouverneur  Murray,  telle  que  rapportée  par 
Fun  des  deux  envoyés: 

"  Monsieur,  f  ai  reçu,  il  y  a  déjà  quelque  temps,  votre  lettre  du  25 
février  à  proper  d^  Acadiens  de  votre  province.  Je  suis  d'avis  qu'il  est 
de  l'intérêt  de  Tempirc  britannique  en  général  et  du  Canada  en  parti- 
culier, que  ce  peuple  s'établisse  ici  sur  le  même  pied  que  les  nouveaux 
sujets  Canadiens  de  Sa  Majesté;  par  conséquent,  je  n'hésite  pas  à  lea 
recevoir.  Mais  comme  ils  ont  autrefois  refusé  de  prendre  le  sermenfi 
d'allégeance  et  d'apostasie  (abjuratian)  et  comme  par  leur  requête  à  moi 
adressée  iU  semblent  s'attendre  à  être  maintenus  aux  frais  du  couver- ^ 
n*:  in  eut,  jusqu  a  ce  qu'ik  puissent  se  Rufïire  h  eux-mêmes,  ]e  crois  néce&* 
saire  de  vous  communiquer  ma  réponse  à  leur  pétition,  voua  priant  de 
h  leur  passer,  afin  que  personne  ne  puisse  plaider  îgnorajice.  Ceci  pour 
prévenir  toute  rancœur  et  tout  repnjche  de  côté  et  d^autre/* 

Cette  réponse  montre  combien  il  s^en  fallut  de  peu  que  Murray  ne 
leur  refusât  l'entrée  du  Canada.  Quelqu'un  les  avait  évidemment  des- 
servis auprès  de  lui.  Ce  qne!qn'un-là,  disons-le  sans  hésiter,  c'était 
Wilmot,  digne  successeur  de  Ijawrenee  et  do  Belcher.  Ce  irw  de  ^u- 
vemeurs  avait  passé  par  des  transes  mortelles  en  apprenant*  quelque» 
années  auparavant,  que  Murray  était  disposé  à  laisser  les  déportés  de  la 
Nouvetle-Eooese  s'établir  sur  le»  côtes  de  la  Gaspésie.  Pour  l'en  dé- 
tourner, ils  lui  avaient  écrit,  les  uns  après  les  autres,  pis  que  pendre  des 
Acadiens,  Lee  établir  dans  le  fond  du  Haut-Canada,  pas.«e  encore;  maisj 
dans  le  golfe,  à  portée  de  leurs  ancienô  éisablissementSj  jamais!  Leuiv^ 
cris  avaient  retenti  jusqu'en  Angleterre.  "Je  suis  d'avis,  écrivait  Wil- 
mot  an  Lord  de  Halifax,  que  l'établissement  d'une  colonie  d'Acadîena, 
soit  dans  1^   provinces  maritimes,  soit  sur  le  lon^  du   fleuve  Saint- 
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Lanimït,    Eîxpoe^ait   le   pays   aux   plue   fâcheueee   conBéqueaces.      Ce 

sout  des  fraBçaig  fanatiques,  des  papiste»  irréductiblea Qti'on  \m 

disperse  plutôt,  par  petits  groupes,  et  préférablement  4  tout  autre  ea- 
droitj  &UX  Antilles  françaises." 

Murray,  et  c'était  là  l'essentid,  leur  ouvrait  les  portes  du  Canada; 
il  j  avait  sous  le  soleil  un  csoin  de  terre  où  il  leur  serait  permis  de  vivre 
et  de  mourir  ea  hommes  libres.  Mais  on  les  prévenait  qu'aucune  aesis- 
tanœ  ne  leur  serait  donnée.  Comm^itj  avec  cette  perspective,  entre- 
prendre le  long  voyage,  sans  ressources,  dénués  de  tout  et  exténués  par 
dee  années  de  privations  et  de  souffrances? 

Ds  se  jettent  aux  pieds  du  gouverneur  et  des  membirea  du  Conseil, 
et  les  conjurent  d*avoir  compassion  au  moins  des  veuves  chargées  d'en- 
fante, des  vieillards,  des  malades;  de  leur  procurer  à  tous  le  moyen  de 
passer  au  Canada,  et,  rendus  là,  de  leur  donner  de  quoi  subsister  quel- 
que temps,  sans  quoi  ils  ne  partiraient  que  pour  mourir  de  faim. 

Poussés  par  le  désespoir:  "Vous  avez  toujours  été  prêts,  ajoutent- 
ils,  à  noui  venir  en  aide,  et  nous  n'avons  que  vous,  messieurs^  à  qui  nous 
adresser  pour  nous  tirer  de  Pabîme  de  misère  où  nous  avons  été  jetés," 

Quant  au  sennent  d'allégeance,  celui  qui  leur  avait  été  maintes  fois 
proposé  en  Acadie,  attendu  qu'il  n'y  avait  pas  là,  comme  autrefois  à  Port- 
Boya!,  aux  Mines,  à  Beau  bassin  et  à  Pigiguit,  de  easuiste  pour  leur  faire 
entendre  qu'il  y  allait  du  salut  de  leur  âme,  s*ila  consentaient  volontaire- 
ment à  devenir  les  sujets  d'un  prince  héiétique  et  les  menacer  d'^com- 
munic^tion^  Us  se  déclarent  d*avance  tous  prêts  &  le  prendre* 

Ceci  se  passait  à  Boston,  le  2  juin  1766,  onze  ans  après  leur  dépor- 
tation de  TAcadie, 

Aucune  aide  quelconque  ne  leur  fût  accordée;  tout  au  contraire,  la 
Chambre  passa  une  résolution  spéciale  interdisait  qu'il  leur  fût  fait 
aucune  avance:  to  prevent  the  Neutrals  being  supplied  an^  further. 
C'était  une  autre  manière  de  leg  empêcher  de  partir*  C*étaiii  se  montrer 
plus  inhumain  que  les  Egyptiens  ne  Pavaient  été  pour  les  Hébreux;  car, 
lorsque  ceux-ci  sortirent  de  la  captivité  d'Egypte,  ils  purent  emprunter 
des  païens  des  vêtements  et  autres  objets  nécessaires  â  la  vie. 

Que  faire  dans  ces  conditions?  Bes  messagers  furent  envoyés  dana 
tontes  les  localités  où  il  se  trouvait  des  prisonniers,  afin  de  prendre  l'avis 
de  chacun  et  d*agir  de  concert. 

Le  sentiment  fut  unanime  de  passer  au  Canada,  de  s^en  aller  à  tout 
prix^  de  sortir  de  Uenfer.  Maïs  les  vieillards,  les  infirmes,  les  maladea, 
ne  pouvaient  pas  entreprendre  le  trajet.    Âllait-on  les  laisser  en  arrière? 

Il  y  avait  dans  le  port  de  Boston  des  vaisseaux  en  partance  pour 
Halifax  et  Québec,  qui  pouvaient  très  bien  les  prendre  à  leur  bord. 
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Il  y  avait  aussi  dea  goélettes  et  des  barges  de  pficheurs  inoccupées^ 
que  les  Acadieus  s'offrirent  de  manœuvrer  eux-mêmes  et  de  ramener,  si 
on  voulait  leur  en  prêter  quelques-unes.  Ils  n'essuyèrent  partout  que 
des  refus. 

Jean  Labordore,  que  nous  connaissons  pour  Tavoir  vu,  au  sacrifice 
de  ses  biens  et  au  péril  de  sa  vie,  sauver  un  navire  et  un  équipage  anglais 
à  Mirliguêche  (Lunemburg),  avant  le  Grand  Dérangement,  rappelle  une 
aeconde  fois  ce  service  et  supplie  le  gouverneur  de  lui  fournir  le  moyen 
de  prendre  passage,  lui  et  ses  huit  enfants,  sur  un  vaisseau  qui  doit  partir^ 
le  samedi  suivant,  20  juillet^  pour  Québec.    Sa  prière  est  rqetée. 

Quelques-uns  vont  à  pied,  au  travers  des  bois,  jusqu'à  Québec,  solli- 
citer quelque  secours  de  leurs  frères  canadiens,  Edouard  Benoit,  entre 
autres,  dont  la  femme  est  malade,  et  l'im  de  ses  deux  enfants  aveugle. 
Ils  s'en  reviennent  désespérés. 

Tout  ce  qu'il  est  humainement  possible  de  faire,  ces  malheureux  le 
tentent  pour  se  procurer  un  passage  au  Canada.  Un  petit  nombre  seule- 
ment y  parviennent. 

Il  ne  restait  aux  autres  que  l'alternative,  ou  d'attendre  tous  ensem- 
ble, en  captivité,  la  mort  trop  lente  à  venir  ;  ou,  pour  ceux  qui  étaient 
forts  et  bien  portants,  de  s'en  aller,  à  pied,  sans  ressources,  sans  armes, 
sans  tentes,  sans  vivres,  à  travers  quatre  cents  milles  de  forêt,  avec  la 
perspective  de  mourir  de  faim,  soit  en  route,  soit  rendus  à  destination. 

Les  plus  misérables  poussaient  à  partir  ceux  qui  pouvaient  entre- 
prendre le  voyage.  Ils  mourraient  libres,  au  moins,  ceux-là  :  cela  valait 
mieux,  disaient-ils,  que  de  vivre  et  mourir  esclaves  tous  ensemble. 

Le  tableau  des  scènes  qui  se  passèrent  alors  dans  les  cent  vingt- 
cinq  villes  et  municipalités  où  les  prisonniers  avaient  été  jusque-là  re- 
tenus, scènes  d'héroïsme,  de  générosité,  de  pleurs,  de  résignation  chré- 
tienne, de  désespoir,  peut  à  peine  se  concevoir,  encore  moins  se  décrire. 

Il  s'en  trouva  un  peu  plus  de  huit  cents  en  état  de  partir.  Ils  lais- 
sèrent dans  chaque  localité  des  hommes  valides,  et  surtout  des  femmes^ 
pour  prendre  soin  des  infirmes  et  leur  fermer  pieusement  les  yeux  ;  ot 
les  autres,  ia  mort  dans  l'ame,  rentrèrent,  morne  procession,  dans  la 
sombre  forêt. 

La  caravane  prit,  pour  se  rendre  à  Montréal,  où  ils  avaient  résolu 
d'aller,  la  route  du  lac  Champlain.  On  eut  pu  suivre  leurs  traces  aux 
croix  de  bois  qu'ils  laissaient  derrière  eux  sur  des  fosses  péniblement 
creusées  ;  ce  qui  a  fait  dire  à  I^ngfellow  : 

Aux  pierres  des  tombeaux  leur  histoire  est  écrite. 

Ceux  qui  parvinrent  au  Canada  s'établirent  au  sud  de  Montréal,. 
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d^iiB  lea  comtés  de  Saint-Jean  et  de  Lispraîne,  ie  plus  grand  nombre 
dans  un  endroit  qu'ils  nommèrent  piemement  PAcadie: 

.,,Et  dulcis  moriens  reminiscitur  ÀTgos. 

Ik  ne  se  dirigèrent  pas  tous  du  côté  du  Canada.  Un  groupe  d'en- 
firon  deux  oentë,  hantés  par  la  nostalgie  de  leur  chère  Acadie,  poussés 
par  la  folie  du  retour,  prirent,  à  tout  hasard^  le  chemin  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Ecosse^  sans  savoir  comment  its  seraient  reçus  à  leur  arrivée  et  sans  e'ar- 
rêiBr  à  cette  pensée* 

Quoique  les  autoritéa  d'Angleterre  eussent,  deu:x  ans  auparavant, 
notifié  le  gouverneur  Wilmot  qu'il  eutî  à  permettre  aux  Acadieng  de  s'éta- 
blir à  la  Nouvel  le- Ecosse  au  même  titre  que  leâ  autres  colons,  c'est-à-dire 
en  prêtant  au  roi  le  serment  d'allégeance  ordinaire,  la  loi  passée  durant 
Tété  de  1750,  par  Lawrence,  son  Conseil  et  k  Chambre  d^ Assemblée,  dé- 
clarant nulle  toute  action  prise  devant  les  tribunaux  pour  le  recouvre- 
ment des  biens  immobiliers  autrefois  possédés  par  les  Français,  n'en  de- 
meurait pas  moina  en  vigueur,  en  1766;  et  également  une  autre,  du 
printemps  de  la  même  année,  qui  décrétait  d*emprisonnement  et  de  ban* 
nisgement  les  prêtres  catholiques  (papisi  priesis)  appréhendés  dans  la 
province  de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse,  et  condamnait  à  une  amende  clo  cm- 
qiiante  louis  sterling,  ou  au  pilori,  touto  personne  qui  leur  donnerait  asile. 

Qu'ils  fussent  ou  non  au  courant  de  ces  lois  passées  en  contraven- 
tion du  traite  d'Utrecht,  rien  n'ébranla  leur  inébranlable  résolution* 
L'Acadie  était  plus  éloignée  de  Boston  que  le  Canada;  pour  y  arriver 
c'était  la  même  forêt  à  franchir,  mais  plus  inextricable  encore;  les  mêmes 
difiSeultés  à  surmonter,  mais  plus  grandes,  à  cause  des  rivières  à  traver- 
ser; les  mêmes  dangers  à  affrontpr,  mais  accrus  par  le  voisinage  des 
hommes.    Ils  partirent  quand  même. 

Les  péripéties  de  leur  odyssée  ne  sont  pas  consignées  aux  archives 
ût*  Halifax,  ni  dans  les  procès*  verb  aux  de  la  Législature  de  Boston, 

Afin  de  ne  donner  que  des  faits  strictement  liisloriques  et  docu- 
nit*ntt\-.  Je  laisse  k  parole  à  Hameau  de  Saint- Père,  Tu  ri  des  auteurs 
les  plus  consciencieux  qui  aient  écrit  sur  l'Acadie,  11  tient  les  faît^ 
suivants  de  la  bouche  même  "  des  fils  de  ces  enfanta  de  la  douleur  " 
comme  il  les  appelle. 

"Ce  fut,  dit^il,  dans  le  printemps  de  176G  que  se  forma  l'héroïque 
caravane  dont  nous  suivrons  les  pas.  A  pied  et  presque  sans  approvision- 
nements h^s  pèlerins  aeadien?^  affrontèrent  les  périls  et  la  fatigue  d'un 
Tçtour  par  terre,  en  remontant  les  côtes  de  la  baie  de  Fundy  jasqu*â 
Tisthme  de  Shediac,  ïi  travers  cent  quatre-vingt.^  lienes  de  forêts  et  de 
montiignes  inhabitées:  des  femmes  enceintes  faisaient  partie  de  ce  misé- 
rable convoi j  qui  accouchèrent  en  route.     Nous  avons  connu  quelques- 
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uns  de  ces  fils  de  la  dauleuf,  et  c*est  de  leur  bouche  que  nous  tenons  le 
récit  que  lour  avaient  transmis  \enm  pères,  nés  pendant  cette  doulou- 
reuse traTersée. 

"  Jamais  on  ne  saura  tout  ce  que  souffrirent  ces  malheureux,  aban- 
donnés et  oubliés  de  tous,  en  8e  frayant  une  route  dans  le  désert. 

*-  Dans  les  sentiers  sauvages  qui  serpentaient  panni  les  intermî- 
naUcs  forêts,  cette  longue  file  d'émigrants  cheminaient  péniblement; 
c'étaient  de  petites  troupes  de  femmes  et  d'enfants  traînant  le  minoe 
b^^ge  de  leur  miaère,  tandis  que  les  hommes,  dispersés  çà  et  là,  cher- 
chaient dans  là  chaase,  dans  la  pêche  et  même  parmi  les  racines  Bâu- 
Tftges^  quelques  ressources  pour  les  alimenter*  Il  y  avait  des  petits  en 
fants  tout  petits,  marchant  à  peine,  que  Ton  menait  par  la  main;  les 
pins  grands  les  portaient  de  temps  en  tempçs;  plusieurs  de  ces  malheu- 
reuses mèr^  tBoaîent  un  nourrisson  dans  leurs  bras;  les  cris  de  ces 
pauvres  enfants  rompaient  seuls,  par  leurs  échos  plaintifs,  le  silence 
sombre  et  lugubre  des  bois, 

'*  Combien  sont  morts  en  route  :  d'enfants,  de  femmes  et  même 
d*homnies?  Combien  ont  expiré^  accablés  par  la  lassitude,  souffrant  la 
faim  ou  la  soif,  assis  et  oubliés  pour  toujours  dans  un  sentier  perdu» 
sans  prêtre^  sans  consolations,  sans  ami3? 

**A  mesure  que  la  triste  caravane  s'avançait,  il  s'en  trouvait,  en 
effets  dont  les  forces  défaillantes  se  refusaient  à  les  porter  plus  loin; 
tous  ne  succombaient  point  cependant,  et  il  s'échelonna  ain^i  le  long 
de  la  route  quelques  groupes,  qui  demeurèrent  comme  des  noyaux  di* 
colonies  à  venir.  C'est  ainsi  que,  sur  les  bords  du  fleuve  Saint- Jean, 
plusieurs  familles  se  fixèrent  sur  les  ruines  des  établissements  qu*avaient 
occupés  les  Français  dans  ce  district,  à  Jerasck  et  à  Ecoupag,  dans  les 
environs  de  Fredericton, 

*'  Lorsque  la  colonne  des  proscrits,  éclaircie  par  les  fatigues  du 
Toyage,  atteignit  les  bords  du  Pecoudiak,  il  y  avait  quatre  mois  qu'ils 
étaient  en  route. 

"  Après  le  premier  mouvement  de  Joie  ressenti  eu  retrouvant  des 
parents  et  des  amis,  ils  eurent  à  éprouver  un  grand  serrement  de  cceur. 
On  leur  apprit  que  dans  le  pa}^  des  Mines  et  de  Port-Royal,  toutes  les 
habitations  avaient  été  brûlées,  les  terres  confisquées  et  distribuées  & 
leurs  persécuteurs.  Ce  grand  et  pénible  voyage  qu'ils  venaient  de  faire 
se  trouvait  inutile:  il  n'y  avait  plus  pour  eux  ni  patrimoine,  ni  patrie^ 

**  Cent  vingt  dVntre  eux  s'installèrent  au  milieu  des  Aeadiens  qu'ils 
venaient  de  retrouver  et  les  autres,  soixante  environ,  reprirent  de  nou- 
veau leur  routt%  hommes,  femmes  et  enfants.  Ils  tournèrent  le  fond  da 
rancienno  baie  française,  devenue  Funâif  Bay;  ils  visitèrent  successive- 
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ment'  Beaubassin^  Pigignid^  les  Mines;  mais  Beaubassin  s'appelait 
AmhêTBt^  Cobeguit  avait  pris  le  nom  de  Truro;  Pigigyid  celui  de 
Windsor,  el;  les  Min^  avec  Grand-Fré  se  nommaient  Horion, 

*'  Ils  effrayaient  les  enfants  qui  regardaient  passer  la  lamentable 
caravane;  ils  inquiétaient  ies  femmes  et  les  hoinnies,  eonime  une  menace 
«ortie  du  tombeau;  on  s'irritait  contre  eux,  et  les  malheureux  se  traî- 
naient de  village  en  village,  harassés  par  la  fatigue  et  par  un  désespoir 
qui  s'accroissait  à  chaque  étape,  La  dernière  fut  à  Fort-Royal,  désor- 
mais Annapolis-Royai,  où  ils  furent  encore  plus  mal  reçus  qu'ailleurs," 

Pour  se  débarrasser  de  ces  spectres,  les  autorités  anglaises  d'Âa- 
napolis  les  dirigérejjt  sur  lea  bords  inoccupés  de  la  baie  Sainte-Marie, 
où  vivent  anjourd-hui  et  prospèrent  leurs  fiers  descendants. 

Ne  vont-ils  pas  enfin  trouver  le  repos,  ceg  malheureux  fugitifs  de 
Boston,  ces  pâles  pèlerins  de  la  mort?  Reste- t-il  au  fond  de  la  coupe 
quelque  amertume  qu'ils  nont  pas  encore  bue?  Xe  sont-Os  pas  par- 
venus à  la  dernière  station  de  la  voie  douloureuse,  d'où  l'on  aperçoit 
les  lointains  du  ciel  ? 

Non,  pas  encore. 

Les  inOnnes  et  les  malades  qui  avalent  été  abandonnés  à  Boston, 
parce  quails  ne  pouvaient  pas  suivre  la  caravane  dans  son  exode,  n'avaient 
pas  encore  tous  rendu  le  dernier  soupir  que  la  guerre  de  l'Indépendance 
des  colonies  anglaises  d'Amérique  contre  la  mère-patrie  éclata. 

Un  certain  nombre  d*Anglo-Amérieainf5,  plutob  que  de  s'engager 
dans  une  guerre  fratricide,  abandonnèrent  leur  pays  et  leurs  biens  pour 
se  retirer  au  Canada  et  dans  les  provinces  maritimes,  restéi  fidèles  à 
]*Angleterre.  U  fallait  reconnaître  un  si  beau  geste  patriotique^ — le 
geste  même  des  A c ad i ens  vis-à-vis  de  la  France — <it  établir  cou v enable- 
ment les  nouveaiiv  arrivés.  Maig  où?  On  s'était  disti-ibné  entre  soi  et 
les  amis  toutes  les  terres  des  Acadiens  déportés  et  leurs  si  riches  prdries. 
Des  terres  en  bois  debout,  ce  n'était  pas  une  récompense  digne  d'être 
offerte  aux  Loyal îstes»  comme  s'intitulaient  ces  partisans  de  P Angleterre 
fuyant  les  colonies  en  révolte  contre  la  métropole. 

Le  gouvernement  de  la  Nonvelle-Eeosse  leur  donna,  entre  autres 
morceaux  princiers,  les  établissements  fondés  à  Jemsek  et  à  Ecoupag,  sur 
la  rivière  Sain l- Jean,  en  1766,  par  le  détachement  d'Acadîens  que  nons 
avons  v\}  e'achcminant  sî  péniblement  à  travers  les  interminables  forêts 
du  Massachusetts,  du  Maine  et  dn  Î^ouveau-Brunswick, 

Tje  nouvel  établissement  commençait  a  prospérer.  Ses  habitants  en 
furent  dépossédés  et  chossés,  tout  comme  autrefois  de  Grand-Pré  et  de 
Port-Royal. 

Tout  ceci  ressemble  à  de  la  fiction;  h  un  lointain  mirage;  k  une 
vision  de  larmes  et  de  sang,  apparue  en  songe  dans  la  nuit,  plutôt  qu'à 
un  récit  sévèrementî  historique. 
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Un  enchaînement  si  inconcevable  de  maux  ne  saurait  être  Teffet 
du  seul  hasard^  ni  non  plus  de  la  seule  méchanceté  de  quelques  hommes. 
La  volonté  de  Dieu,  mystérieuse  et  adorable,  est  là,  manifeste.  Dieu 
s^est  visiblement  détourné  de  nos  pères.  Etait-ce  châtiment?  Etait-ce 
expiation  ? 

Nous,  les  héritiers  de  leur  ruine,  croyons  qu'ils  étaient  des  hommes 
remplis  de  foi  religieuse  et  de  crainte  de  Dieu,  pacifiques,  sobres,  chastes, 
charitables,  justes;  il  nous  semble  même  que,  par  la  simplicité  et  la 
pureté  de  leur  vie,  ils  se  rapprochent  des  premiers  chrétiens  ;  à  nos  yeux 
leurs  souffrances  égalent  en  durée,  et  souvent  en  intensité,  celles  des 
martyrs.  Leur  courage  nous  paraît  aussi  grand  et  leur  foi  la  même. 
Mais  nous  sommes  leurs  descendants,  et  notre  jugement  peut  n^être  pas 
impartial. 

On  les  avait,  sans  mauvaise  intention  sans  doute,  mais  enfin  on  les 
avait  mal  éclairés  et  mal  dirigés,  dans  leurs  démêlés  avec  les  gouverneurs 
de  la  Nouvelle-Ecosse.  Ils  avaient  été  induits  en  erreur  sur  la  doctrine 
touchant  les  choses  qu'il  faut  rendre  à  Dieu  et  celles  que  le  citoyen  a 
le  droit  inaliénable,  le  devoir  même,  en  certains  cas,  de  rendre  à  César. 
Ils  avaient  été  trompés,  d'abord,  sur  leurs  droits;  ils  s'étaient,  ensuite, 
trompés  eux-mêmes  sur  leur  devoir  de  l'heure  présente,  en  ne  s'armant 
pas  d'indépendance,  et  en  ne  prenant  pas  sur  eux  de  prêter  quand  même, 
au  roi  d^ Angleterre,  hérétique  ou  non,  à  qui  le  roi  de  France,  très  chré- 
tien et  très  dissolu,  les  avait  livrés  corps  et  biens,  le  serment  d'allégeance 
que  tout  prince,  que  tout  gouvernement  régulier,  a  le  droit  incontestable 
d'exiger  de  ses  sujets.  Si  les  Acadiens  de  1755  avaient  suivi  leurs  propres 
conseils  politiques,  leurs  descendants,  français  et  catholiques  jusqu'au 
dernier,  formeraient  aujourd'hui  Timmense  majorité  de  la  population 
des  provinces  maritimes,  comme  les  Canadiens  lo  sont  dans  la  province 
de  Québec. 

Ils  reposent  tous,  depuis  longtemps,  dans  les  bois,  au  fond  de  la 
mer,  dans  les  cimetières  protestants  de  rAn<ileterre  et  des  Etats-Unis, 
au  Canada,  et  quelques-uns  en  la  terre  bénie  de  l'Acadie. 

Lawrence,  aussi,  est  mort,  et  Belcher,  et  Wilmot,  et  Boscowan.  Il 
reste  aux  un^  et  aux  autres  l'éternité,  plus  lon/rno  à  franchir  que  de 
Roston  à  Port -"Royal  et  h  Tiaprairie,  à  travers  les  bois. 
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Ip — An  UrnUine  Epie. 

By  I/r.-CoL.  William  Wood,  Author  of  "  The  Fight  for  Canada/' 

<Read«May  2€,  ISOg). 

I- 

In  the  heart  of  Quebec  is  an  oblong  block  of  houses,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  long  and  half  as  bmad.  ITie  streets  on  throe  sides  of  it  bear 
the  aani€8  of  St  Ursula,  St,  Louis  and  St.  Ann*  But  aainte'  names 
alone  are  nothing  unusual  in  Quebec.  It  is  only  the  crooked  little  street 
cutting  off  the  fourth  comer  that  showa  you  the  sole  point  of  contact 
between  a  convent  and  the  outside  world.  Tliis  oblong  is  the  property 
of  the  UîBuIineê;  tlie  houses  in  it  ali  face  outward;  behind  them  stands 
the  convent  wall  ;  and  within  tlie  wall  the  cloisterB  and  a  garden  of  some 
seven  acres. 

You  wonder  what  the  nuns  think  and  talk  about  during  their  few 
spare  moments  in  that  little  inward*dwelling  world  apart^  when  they 
never  leave  the  precincta  and  never  read  a  paper.  But  since  before  Con- 
federation they  have  had -one  topic  of  absorbing  interest  to  their  whole 
community.  And  now  they  are  on  the  very  tiptoe  of  expectation  for  the 
first  rumour  of  decisive  newa  from  Home,  about  the  long-sought  beatifl- 
cation  of  their  first  and  gr^test  superior,  La  Mère  Marie  de  rineama- 
tion*  They  explain  how  many^  many  difficulties  they  have  had  to  over- 
come; how  dishearteningly  alow  their  progress  was  for  eo  many  years, 
beoause  they  did  noit  know  the  proper  method  of  procedure;  and  how 
often  tjiey  had  to  begin  over  and  over  again.  At  last,  the  asseseorB  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Rome  appeared  to  put  the  nuns  through  the  final 
croes-examin^inon.  One  sieter,  who  had  mada  a  special  study  of  La  Mère 
Marie's  life,  can  teli  you  luow  she  occupied  the  witness  box  for  thirteen 
dajB,  and  that  it  ia  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  to  get  the  very  best  of 
wosnen  made  a  saint.  But  now  even  Borne  itself  must  bo  satisâed  ;  and 
the  Holy  Father  will  soon  proclaim  a  saint  throughout  both  worlds. 
Yes  ;  the  tJrsulines  have  something  to  tallc  about,  after  all  ! 

But  why  should  La  Mère  Marie  become  a  saint;  and  what  did  she 
really  do  for  Canada?  The  following  pages  ar^  an  attempt  to  answer 
Ihie  question  from  French  and  French^Canadhm  sources  and  a  Eomaii 
Catholic  point  of  view.  It  is,  in  fact,  her  eulogy.  There  is  no  de^*e 
advocate  to  plead  agaatiat  her;  bo  outride  public  in  the  jury;  no  doubt- 
ing critic  on  the  beiich*  But  the  well-attested  ovidenoe  in  her  favour  is 
50  stroiig  that  it  w^ould  be  worth  stating  for  its  own  sake  ;  while,  quite 
apart  from  every  qneetion  of  the  beaiific  life,  she  claims  attention  from 
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all  Canadians^  beoause  she  was  the  prophetess,  as  Laval  was  the  prophet^ 
whose  steadfast  inspiration  upheld  Canada  through  the  Three  Years^ 
Horror  that  b^an  with  the  Iroquois  fury  of  1660  and  ended  with  the 
seven  montths'  earthquake  of  1663. 

IL 

When  Louis  XL  lay  on  his  death-bed,  in  his  chateau  of  Plessifi-lee- 
Tours,  he  wished  to  send  the  holiest  man  he  could  find  to  bring  the 
greatest  saint  of  Christendom  to  console  his  last  days  on  eari;h.  Couri;ierB 
and  populace  all  agreed  on  the  same  individual,  the  great-great-grand- 
father of  La  Mère  Marie,  who  ,wafl  accordingly  sent  to  Kome  and  on 
to  the  wildest  part  of  the  Calabrian  coast,  whence  he  brought  back  the 
famous  ascetic^  St.  François  de  Paule.  No  members  of  the  family  prized 
this  signal  honour  more  than  the  parents  of  Marie  Guyard.  Her  father, 
who  was  a  silk  merchant,  had  such  a  reputation  for  piety  and  justice 
that  his  decisions  carried  more  weight  than  those  of  the  courts  of  law  ; 
while  her  mother,  was  hia  equal  in  devotion  and  his  helpmeet  in  good 
works. 

Marie  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  October,  1599,  in  the  old  royal  city 
of  Tours,  amid  ce  doux  pays  de  la  Touraine  which  Belleforest  has  called 
le  jardin  de  France  et  le  plaisir  des  Roys.  *'  Do  not  ask  me  why  I  love 
Touraine!"  exclaims  Balzac,  when  describing  the  valley  of  the  Indie 
from  Azay  to  Montbazon.  Here,  and  along  the  Loire,  are  all  the  finest 
châteaux:  Amboise,  with  its  terrax;es  and  chapel;  Chenonceaux,  with 
its  gardens,  its  white  walls,  its  towers  rising  sheer  from  the  water,  and 
its  romantic  memories  of  Diane  de  Poictiers  and  Catherine  de  Medici; 
Azay-le-Ridoau,  a  vision  of  beauty,  set  in  the  woods  beside  the  winding 
river;  Tx)che8,  with  its  ancient  towers  and  ramparts  massively  rooted 
into  its  steep  hill  ;  and  Chinon,  where  the  statue  of  Rabelais  looks  down 
on  the  market-pla<ce  and  over  the  quiet  quays  beside  the  Loire,  where 
Henry  II.  breathed  his  last,  and  where  Charles  VII.  was  called  to  the 
relief  of  Orleans  by  Joan  of  Are.  And  the  heart  of  Touraine  is  Tours, 
calm  and  beautiful  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Loire,  which  lingers  past 
in  slow  meanderings.  Here  stood  an  archbishop's  palace,  here  soared  a 
great  cathedral;  and  here  was  set  that  exquisite  little  gem  of  Gothic 
architecture,  La  Psalelte,  all  aglow  with  the  sacred  music  which  so  took 
the  ear  of  the  young  Marie  and  wrought  her  heart  to  ecstasy. 

But  her  deepest  and  most  thrilling  form  of  ecstasy  came  to  her  in 
visions  of  divinity.  She  had  always  been  a  religious  child;  and  every 
predisposing  influence  carried  her  on  toward  the  fulness  of  self-surrender 
and  devotion.    The  piety  of  her  family  was  a  Touraine  tradition;   the 
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first  words  die  could  articulate  were  Marie  ajid  Jésus;  ehe  bad  hardly 
leamt  to  read  before  she  showed  a  marked  prefereBce  for  books  of  edifi- 
cation; her  favourite  work  was  siicc<>uriûg  the  poor;  her  favourite 
i^ugement  was  "  playing  nun  ;*'  and  her  favourite  holiday  was  paying 
a  risit  to  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Beaumont,  where  the  abbess  was  her 
mother's  cousin.  Her  first  vision  was  in  a  dream,  when,  as  she  after- 
wards wrote,  she  saw  Heaven  open  BJ\à  Christ  come  toward  her  in  human 
fonn  :  Ce  plus  heau  des  enfants  dm  hommeg,  avec  un  visage  pkin  d'une 
douceur  «Ï  d^un  aiiraii  indidhles,  m^emhmBên,  et,  mê  baisant  amour$u8^ 
meni,  me  dit:  ^^  VûuUz-vùus  être  à  moif'  Je  lui  f$pondki  **Ou\f 
et,  ayant  m  mon  consentement,  nmis  le  vîmeê  remonter  au  ciel 

No  wonder  that  a  child  like  this  longed  for  the  life  of  the  Bene- 
dictines whom  she  saw  so  oft^n  and  who  were  so  Hnd  to  her;  nor  that 
her  cousin  wOHngly  promised  to  intercede  with  Madame  de  Beaumont  for 
her  future  admission  to  tbe  orden  She  then  confided  in  her  mother^ 
who  also  encouraged  her.  But  there  the  matter  stopped.  She  was 
meditative,  timid  and  reserved  ;  and  it  never  oeciirred  tx>  her  to  open  her 
mind  in  the  conf^sional  beyond  what  she  thought  a  penitent  should  say 
there.  She  knew  nothing  of  private  spiritual  directors,  who  would  cer- 
lainly  have  led  her  on.  So  the  Bcnedictineii  lost  a  nun,  to  Canada^s 
great  advantage. 

When  she  was  serenteen  her  parents  wished  her  to  marry  a  silk  manu- 
facturer» almost  as  pious  as  her  father.  Her  answer  was  idiosync ratio 
to  the  last  degl^ee.  Ma  mère^  puisque  c'est  une  risoluH^^n  prise  et  qu9 
mon  père  U  vêut  absolument,  je  me  cfviê  obligée  d^obêir  à  sa  volonté  et 
i  la  vôtre.  Mais  si  Dieu  me  fait  la  grâce  de  me  donner  un  fds,  je  lui 
promets,  dès  à  présent,  de  le  consacrer  à  son  service;  et  si,  ensuite,  H 
me  rend  la  liberté  que  je  vais  perdre,  je  lui  promets  de  m'y  consacrer 
moi-même.    Both  tows  were  afterwards  fulfilled. 

Nevertheless^  her  marriage  was  a  happy  one.  Madame  Martin,  as  ' 
çhe  had  now  become,  waa  a  very  practical  mystic,  and  a  most  capable 
partner  in  her  husband's  buBineas.  At  tlie  same  time  she  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  shepherding  his  employees  into  the  one  true  fold  and  making 
them  her  daily  congregation.  Doubtless,  her  pilgrim  soul  was  of 
grieved  by  thoir  stay-at-home  contentment  with  the  good  green  earth  of 
richt  Touraine,  where  many  a  Mimnermus  probably  weai  to  church,  even , 
in  those  ardent  days,  when  religion  wa^  a  casus  belli  for  the  whole  of 
Europe, 

At  nineiteen  she  was  left  a  penniless  widow  by  her  husband's  sudden 
death  and  failure.  Tall,  handsome  and  of  cournianding  pr^enoe^  cap- 
able in  management  and  pioua  in  every  thought  and  deed,  she  had  no 
lack  of  eligible  suitorSp    Bub  she  would  never  consider  re^marriage  for 
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a  momeatj  and  she  only  remained  outside  the  cloister  for  the  next  twelve 
years  in  order  that  her  son  should  be  old  enjough  to  he  left  with  Urn 
Jesnite  before  she  made  her  vows,  Never  for  a  moment  did  she  relax 
her  self-impo8ed  ascetic  rales  for  the  mortilieation  of  the  flesK  She 
literally  clothed  herself  in  eaek-cloth,  and  practised  so  many  other  phy- 
sical discomiortfl  that  her  spiritual  diroctors  always  had  great  difficulty 
in  keeping  her  penitential  Tnaceratnons  within  due  bounds.  During  four 
years  she  lived  in  utter  self -abasement^  as  the  servant  of  the  servants  at 
her  brother-in-law^8.  This  relative,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  great  for- 
warding busineâs,  was  only  txw  glad  to  promote  her  at  the  suggestion  of 
her  director;  and  she  suddenly  passed  from  below  the  menials  to  the 
local  superixitendence  of  ^Ltty  hoi«es  and  a  hundred  men.  For  eight 
yearn  the  business  pro&pered  exceedingly  ;  and  she  completed  an  appren- 
ticeship in  practical  affairs  which  served  her  well  during  her  pioneering 
life  in  Canada, 

But  none  of  these  alien  years  of  successful  business  management 
saw  any  worldling  interlude  in  her  religious  life.  They  were,  indeed, 
only  more  steps  up  the  Scala  Scmcia  of  her  soul.  Her  visions  vmp& 
no  longer  childlike  dreams,  but  such  as  led  her  Spanish  prototype,  St* 
Theresa,  through  the  seven  abodes  of  the  spiritual  castle — d  CasiiUû 
InUrior  o  las  M oradds— and  so  toward  divine  espousal  with  the  Son  of 
Man.  On  the  eve  of  the  IncamaUon,  in  1620,  she  had  recommended 
herself  to  God's  providence  in  her  usual  formula — In  te  Domine  spcravi, 
non  confundar  in  œiemum — fuid  had  set  out  for  her  daily  work.  Then, 
as  she  walked  beside  the  city  moat,  came  the  flash  of  apparition.  Her 
whole  being  stood  at  gaze  ;  while  tlie  panorama  of  her  past  was  unrolled 
before  her,  with  all  her  sins  standing  out  in  the  shamed  dark,  against  the 
acicnging  whiteness  of  the  light  of  truths  and  with  the  life-blood  of 
her  emoified  Saviour  pulsing  to  her  feet. 

The  vision  over,  she  entered  the  n^rest  church  and  begged  the 
first  priest  she  met  to  hear  her  full  confession.  Returning  next  day  for 
ebaolution  she  determined  that  her  true  convei^ion  was  to  be  coimted 
from  this  anniversary  of  trhc  Incanmtion  ;  a  circimistajiine  which  sug- 
geated  her  name  in  religion,  La  Mère  Marie  de  Flncarnation, 

Some  years  after,  in  a  re-birth  of  unqtieationing  hope,  she  was  at 
last  caught  up  again  within  the  highest  rapture  of  heavenly  delight; 
as  once  before^  in  her  first  dream-vision  when  a  ehild.  Je  convenoA» 
familièrement  avec  Notre-Seigneur,  et  mon  cœur  ë*é!ançmi  par  tin  mottve' 
ment  rxiraordmairc  vers  ce  bonheur  que  je  ne  pouvais  comprcnâve. 
JésiŒ-Clirist  me  dit  diêtincUment  ces  paroles  i  Sponmbo  te  mdhi  in 
ilâe,  sponsabo  te  mihi  in  perpetuum — Je  f épouserai  dans  la  fol,  fê 
f  épouserai  pour  jamais. 
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Divine  espoufials  are  bo  essentially  characteriBtic  of  convent  visions 
that  they  are  always  Urn  favourite  point  attacked  by  those  who  sit  in  the 
seat  of  the  scornful  onteide  t^ie  cloisters*  The  adverse  fommkr)*  says 
that  the  devotion  of  all  celibates  is  only  the  parental  instinct  of  self- 
sacrifice  gone  astray,  Ana  that  a  Divine  Spouse  is  only  a  nun's  hysterical 
iubstitute  for  a  more  carnal  object  of  aiïeotiou.  But  this  contemptuous 
view  ahuta  out  one  obviouâly  common-sense  paint  of  refutation,  which 
IB  almost  too  profanely  worldly-wise  for  mention  here.  It  simply  is  that 
no  Tvoman  woidd  make  it  the  object  of  her  life  to  bring  in  as  many  other 
brides  as  possible  for  her  own  beloved  spouse»  unless  her  affections  were 
truly  spiritual  and  the  object  of  them  divinely  infinite. 

Opinions  will  always  differ  about  the  signs  which  mark  the  calling 
of  a  life  apart.  But  all  the  world  agrees  that  the  essential  fitness  of  sndi 
a  life  for  the  higher  aspirations  of  mankind  can  only  be  tested  by  its 
resultant  actions.  So  we,  who  are  bent  merely  on  estimating  the  good 
influence  that  La  Mère  Marie  exerted  on  Canadian  history,  might  judge 
her  by  her  works  alone,  if  it  were  not  that  her  visions,  faith  and  worke 
together  made  a  triune  all4n-all.  This  being  so,  we  cmnnot  hope  to 
understand  any  one  part  of  her  life,  if  we  wrest  it  from  the  whole.  We 
must  reckon  with  faith  and  vision  as  practical  detenninants  at  every 
him.  And,  to  gain  a  siiil  further  insight  into  her  peculiar  caae,  we 
muet  caU  such  a  supremely  competent  witness  of  tlie  beatific  state  as 
St  Theresa,  whose  evidence  goes  far  to  prove,  by  sympathetic  analogy 
at  least,  how  cIobc  the  psychic  correlations  are*  even  if  the  visions  be 
only  subjectively  existent  In  the  2Sih  chapter  of  her  autobiography 
she  gives  her  oonclnsion  of  the  whole  nmtter:  **  Like  imperfect  sle^^ 
which,  instead  of  giving  more  strength  to  the  head,  leaves  it  only  tîhe 
more  exhausted,  mere  imaginings  only  weaken  the  soul.  .  .  ,  *  A 
genuine  heavenly  vision  yieide  her  a  harvest  of  ineffable  spiritual 
riches,  and  an  admirable  renewal  of  bodily  strength.  I  gave  these  reaeona 
to  those  people  who  so  often  accused  my  visions  of  being  the  work  of  the 
enemy  of  mankind  and  the  sport  of  my  imagination.  .  .  •  I  showed 
them  the  jewels  which  the  divine  hand  left  with  mo — they  were  my  actual 
dispositLons*  All  those  that  knew  me  saw  that  1  was  changed.  •  .  •  . 
As  for  myself,  it  was  impossible  to  believe  that  if  the  devil  were  tjie 
author  of  this  change  he  could  have  used  means  so  contrary  to  his  own 
interests  as  the  uprooting  of  my  vices  and  the  filling  me  with  masculine 
counige  ;  for  1  saw  clearly  that  a  single  vision  was  enough  to  enrich  me 
with  all  that  wealth."' 

When  she  was  thirty  and  her  son  twelve.  La  Mère  Marie  oommitted 
him  to  the  Jesuits  and  entered  the  Ureuline  convent  of  Tours,    The  nuns 
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were  eager  to  hear  her  expound, her  visions,  especially  one  of  the  Trinity, 
which  is  strangely  like  Dante's  in  the  final  canto  of  his  Paradiso  : 

Nella  profonda  e  chiara  snssitenza 
Dell  'alto  lume  parvenu  tre  giii 
Di  tre  colon  e  d'una  continenza: 

In  that  abyss 
Of  radiance,  clear  and  lofty,  seemed,  methonght, 
Three  orbs  of  triple  hue,  dipt  in  one  bound  ; 
And,  from  another,  one  reflected  seemed, 
As  rainbow  is  from  rainbow:  and  the  third 
Seemed  fire,  breathed  equally  from  both. 

She  freely  ix)ld  all  that  she  had  seen  beyond  the  veil  of  the  flesh; 
and  by  her  human  aptitudes,  no  less  than  by  her  other-worldliness,  she 
was  soon  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  life  around  her. 

The  Unsuline^  were  originally  founded  on  St.  Catherine's  Day  in 
1537;  two  yeare  after  Jaicques  Cartier's  discovery  of  Quebec;  a  time 
when  the  f uU  flood-stream  of  Eenaissanoe  and  Reformation  was  beating 
against  every  bulwark  of  the  Eoman  faith  and  govermnent  Ignatius 
Loyola  and  Angela  of  Merici  hurried  to  the  defence  of  the  dangerous 
breach  nmde  in  Catholic  education,  and  set  to  work  to  rebuild  it  under 
fire.  In  1540  Loyola  drew  up  the  constitution  of  the  Jesuits,  in  which 
the  education  of  boys  stood  first  of  all  in  relative  importance.  Four 
years  later  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  approved  the  constitution  of  the  Ursu- 
lines,  in  which  the  first  place  was  given  to  the  education  of  girls.  "I 
have  just  given  you  some  sisters/'  said  Paul  III.  to  St.  Ignatius,  after 
signing  the  document.  How  this  Pope  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  his 
famous  dictum  so  signally  borne  out  a  century  later,  in  the  distant  mis- 
sion field  of  Canada  ! 

The  novitiate  over,  La  Mère  Marie  chose  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul 
for  her  profession;  and  accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  January,  1633,  she 
made  her  final  vows.  At  the  time,  she  seems  to  have  chosen  this  day  only 
because  it  reminded  her  of  her  own  conversion,  and  not  from  any  sense 
of  missionary  zeal.  But  two  years  later  she  dreamt  of  meeting  a  lady 
she  had  never  seen  before,  and  of  taking  her  by  the  hand  and  going  a 
long  journey  into  a  strange  coujitry,  pointed  out  by  an  apostle  who  met 
them  by  the  way.  An  idea  that  she  was  not  to  spend  her  life  among  the 
Ursulines  of  Tours  kept  on  recurring  ;  but  it  seemed  so  impious  that  she 
kept  on  as  continually  repulsing  it.  The  other  nuns  begaa  to  notice  her 
obsession;   and  one  day  she  broached  the  subject  to  Father  Dinet.    This 
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famotis  Jesuit,  soon  to  become  the  King's  confessor,  said  he  thought  tha 
hand  of  God  was  pointing  her  to  Canada.  She  had  never  even  heard  of 
inch  a  country  before;  but  it*  quickly  filled  her  whole  imagination. 
Je  ne  tm  plus  d^auire  pays  pour  moi  que  le  Canada;  ci  mes  courses 
ordinaires  étaient  parmi  les  sauvages,  aPec  les  missianaires:  A  pilgrim's 
staff  from  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  and  a  copy  of  the  Relaiîtms  êeêà 
JhniUê—}yoth  coming  anonyniouâly  from  an  unknown  Canadian  mis-' 
iîcmary— ôUll  further  inflamed  her  zeal.  But  the  convent  life  went  on 
around  her  as  usaal^  and  ghe  wag  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  or  not  she 
had  been  called  elsewhere. 

At  this  juncture  another  unknown  friend  was  coming  to  her  side. 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  née  Marie  Madeleine  de  Chauvigny,  was  of  the 
haute  noblesse  of  Normandy.  She  had  been  well  married  and  left  a^ 
widow,  though  her  own  indinations  had  always  been  toward  the  cloister'' 
ï*ûthcr  than  the  world*  One  day  she  read  Father  Le  Jennets  appeal  for 
a  devout  woman  to  convert  the  Indian  girls  of  Canada:  ei  depuis  m 
temps,  says  La  Mère  l^tarie,  $&n  esprit  fut  plus  en  Canada  quen  die- 
même.  But  her  road  thither  bristled  with  worldly  obstaelas.  She  had 
Tun  away  from  home  and  taken  refuge  witîiin  a  convent  in  a  Tain  effort 
to  escape  her  first  marriage  ;  and  now  her  family  were  bent  on  making 
her  contract  another.  She  was  noble^  rich,  attractive,  and  much  aouglït 
after;  and  she  was  at  her  wits'  end  what  to  do.  In  her  extremity^  she 
asked  a  consummate  Jesuit  director,  who  advised  her  to  tell  her  troubles 
to  M.  de  Bemières,  a  man  devoted  to  the  cause  of  missions,  and  throw 
hergelf  upon  his  protection  as  her  busband.  The  pious  layman,  who 
also  desired  a  life^long  celibacy,  was  astounded  at  this  proposal.  But 
hk  own  spiritual  director  was  of  the  same  mind  as  hers;  and  many  com* 
mon  friends  were  instant  in  proving  how  desirable  it  would  he  to  tako^ 
such  raeanj=^  to  reacJi  ^o  good  an  end  for  the  saloe  of  the  mis&îonar}'  clause. 
Finally,  as  both  parties  were  equally  unwilling  to  marry,  it  was  agreed 
that  no  marriage  should  take  place  ;  but  that  the  world  should  be  allowed 
to  believe  them  man  and  wife,  in  order  that  M,  de  Bemières  should  man- 
age  Madame  de  la  Feltrie's  large  propert}^  in  France^  while  she  went  out 
to  Canada  as  the  benefactress  of  the  tJrsulines.  A  visit  to  the  holy  man 
already  known  m  '^  the  archangel  of  human  charity**  made  her  resolve 
irrevocable;  and  so  the  great  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  founders  of  the  convent  in  Quebec. 

Meouwhile,  M*  de  Bemîêres  was  writing  to  La  Mère  Marie  about 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  and  Father  Poneet,  who  had  sent  the  pilgrim's 
staff,  was  writing  to  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  about  La  Mère  Maria  The 
two  women  were  thus  brought  together  under  ike  happiest  auspices,  and 
inunediately  became  fast  friends,    A  third  now  appeared,  I^a  More  Marie 
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dc  St.  Joseph,  an  Ursuline  who  also  had  road  the  EdationB  dm  Jésuites 
with  awakening  devotion  to  the  game  cauee.  Her  whole  family — de  la 
Troche  de  Savonniers — rose  in  horrified  protest  against  the  idea  of  her 
going  out  to  the  dreadfnl  heathen  wUdemess.  But  the  three  women  siood 
together;  and  presently  arrived  in  Paris,  where  the  wildest  mmonra 
abont  their  proposed  Canadian  mission  had  preceded  them.  They  became 
the  Togue;  and  when  tlie  Archbishop  refused  to  let  a  Parisian  Ursuline 
go  with  them^  he  was  besieged  by  great  ladies,  headed  by  tlie  Duchesse 
d'Aiguillon  ;  and  wlscn  he  fled  the  capital  to  eecape  this  importunity^  the 
Queen  hei-self  pursued  Mm  with  royal  mc^st^ngers,  though  all  in  vain* 
lift  Mère  Marie  had  a  long  audience  of  the  Queen,  who  ^eemeU  much 
interested  in  this  daring  religipus  venture  beyond  the  outer  se^.  Anne 
of  Austria  might  well  have  sighed  for  some  of  the  peace  of  mind  which 
tiie  Ursulin-Q  leader  wope  like  a  smt  of  living  armour,  for  her  own  life 
was  the  unhappy  sport  of  a  king  and  two  great  worldly  cardinals.  The 
King  treated  her  with  cold  neglect^  Richelieu  pressed  her  with  unwelcome 
am.orou8  advances^  and  Mazarin,  whom  she  really  lovcd^  used  her  heart 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  power.  Her  harmless  flirtation  with  Buckingham^ 
told  with  such  gusto  in  the  immortal  Trois  Mousquetaires,  was  turned 
to  malicious  account  by  Kichelieu  wlien  first  presenting  Mazarin  at  court: 
"Your  Majest)-^  will  like  him,  he  hîis  quite  the  air  of  a  second 
Bndringhajn,'* 

Several  troubles  b^et  L*a  Mère  Marie  while  still  in  Paris,  M.  de 
Bemièree  fell  seriously  ill,  ana  her  son  came  to  implore  her  not  to  l^ve 
for  Cajiada.  The  young  man  had  been  lead  Lug  h  vie  à  vingt  am  for  a 
few  months,  though  his  wild  oats  would  have  made  a  very  absurd  little 
handful  in  the  eyes  of  any  genuine  viveur.  The  mother's  influence  soon 
prevailed^  and  he  afterwards  became  the  Benedictine,  Dom  Claude 
Martin  J  of  pious  memory.  But  new  troubles  followed  M.  de  Bernières' 
recovery,  and  the  arrival  of  the  party  at  Dieppe,  The  de  la  Troche 
family  sent  post-hastB  to  arrest  the  daughter  they  thought  so  mad.  The 
trading  company  of  New  Frant;e  said  they  had  no  more  room  left  aboard 
their  vessels.  And  the  third  Ursuline  had  not  yet  been  found*  But  La 
Mère  Marie  persuaded  the  alarmed  family  to  let  La  Mère  de  St.  Joseph 
go,  vdth  their  blessing  on  her  undertaking,  Madame  de  la  Pel  trie  char- 
tered a  vessel  of  her  own.  And  a  most  devoted  third  nun  was  found  in 
La  Mère  de  Ste.  Croix,  who  joined  from  the  convent  at  Dieppe, 

On  the  4th  of  May,  1639,  ^the  little  flotilla  set  sail  ^-ith  ten  x>a8- 
eengers  for  the  service  of  God  in  Canada:  throe  Jesuit^,  three  Hospi- 
talières to  found  the  Hôtel-Dieu  in  Quebec,  our  three  Ursnlines^  and 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie.  They  had  hardly  cleared  the  harbour  when  a 
new  danger  appeared,  in  the  form  of  a  hoâtUe  Spanish  fleet  coming  up  the 
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ChanneL  The  French  were  only  Just  in  tiiBe  to  sheer  of!,  stand  over  for 
the  Euglieh  coast  and  hug  the  shore  there  till  the  enemy  got  hull-down 
fistem.  The  voyage  was  long  and  stormy  ;  and  just  as  the  last  veise  of 
the  office  was  being  sung  on  Trinity  Sunday,  an  alarm  of  ^Ware  ice! 
brought  all  hands  on  deck  to  se^  a  berg  threatening  the  destruction  of 
tiie  ship.  Father  Vimont  even  gave  the  general  absolution.  But  La 
Mère  lilarie  never  flinched  for  a  moment*  Her  letters  teli  ns  how  care- 
fully she  arranged  her  dress,  "  so  that  it  might  befit  her  modesty  when 
tiie  end  came;^'  and  other  witnesses  relate  how,  with  one  arm  round 
Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  she  stood  foremost  to  face  apparent  doom.  At)  the 
laat  moment  the  vessel  veered  just  enough  to  graze  past  the  berg. 

On  tihe  1st  of  August  the  nuns  were  rowed  up  from  the  Island  of 
Orleans  in  the  (rovemor's  barge,  and  landed  in  Quebec  amid  the  acclam- 
fttion^  of  the  whole  assembled  colony. 


in. 

The  landing  of  La  Mère  Marie  de  rinearaation  was  indeed  an  event 
of  deep  national  importance.  She  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  five 
founders  of  New  France;  and  her  fame  witîi  posterity  is  quite  m  secure 
as  that  of  CliamplaiUj  Laval,  Frontenac  or  Talon,  The  little  band  of 
colonists  could  not  foresee  this  ;  but  they  recognised  her  at  once  as  tlieir 
fellow-pioneer,  the  leader  of  the  first  religteusi^s  to  answer  the  call  of  their 
new,  wild,  far-olî  honie.  Canadians  were  then  in  dire  need  of  men, 
money  and  material  from  the  Mère-Pairi&  to  safeguard  their  country's 
mfant  life  against  stark,  conMlrieting  circumstances.  Yet  they  f redely 
gave  a  heartfelt  welcome  to  a  woman  who  brought  no  other  wealth  tlian 
that  which  is  the  only  inheritance  of  the  saints  on  earth.  Their  hopeful 
faith  in  her  was  amply  justiiled  by  history,  both  before  and  since  her 
time.  For,  besides  being  one  of  the  five  founders  of  New  France,  she 
was  the  third  of  three  great  nuns,  whom  the  three  great  Latin  racea 
brought  forth  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Homej  at  three  most  critic 
epochs.  All  three  had  a  close  aflSnity  of  devotion;  but  this  was  made 
effieotoal  in  the  widest  diversity  of  environmentL  The  Italian,  St.  Calii- 
erine  of  Siena,  was  the  last  of  the  really  medieval  sainte  ;  the  Spaniard, 
Stt  Ther^a,  was  the  first  great  woman  leader  against  the  Befonnàîifcion; 
while  in  La  Mère  Marie  colonial  France  found  the  Mose©  ajid  Joehua 
of  what  proved  to  be  the  Promised  I^and  of  Canada. 

St.  Catherine  of  Siena  is  one  of  the  most  intimately  human  and 
inienBely  sympatiietic  of  all  the  saints.  She  was  all  things  good  to 
every  man  and  woman  she  could  influence  ;  and  no  one  that  met  her 
could  fail  to  be  influenced  by  her  magnetic  moral  genius.    Her  letter» 
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are  full  of  plain  speaking  against  ugly  sins  ;  yet  none  are  more  wonder- 
fully persuasive.  She  did  in  very  truth  become  the  spiritual  "  dearest 
sifiter  "  of  each  correspondent,  and  the  "  Slave  of  the  servants  of  Jesus 
Crucified;"  and  no  one  better  understood  how  many  different  ways  of 
holiness  could  lead  to  the  one  Heaven,  adapted  to  every  variety  of  char^ 
acter:  "in  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions"  is  her  favourite 
refrain,  ^  The  worid  had  need  of  her  in  that  lax  age  of  sundering  strife, 
which  is  only  too  well  described  in  the  chronicle  of  Neri  di  Donato  for 

1373  : "    .     .     the  Bix)theiis  of  St.  Austin  killed  their  Provincial  at 

Saixf  Antonio,  and  in  Siena  was  much  fighting.  At  Afisisi,  the  Brothers 
Minor  fought,  and  killed  fourteen  with  the  knife.  The  Brothers  of  the 
Rose  fought  and  drove  six  away.  ...  So  all  Eeligious  everywhere 
seemed  to  have  strife  and  dissension  among  themselves.  And  every 
Eeligious,  of  whatever  rule,  was  oppressed  and  insulted  by  the  worid.  .  .  . 
It  seems  there  are  divisions  over  all  the  worid.  In  Siena  loyalty  was 
not  observed;  gentlemen  did  dot  show  it  among  themselves  nor  outside; 
nor  did  the  Nine  among  themselves,  nor  with  people  outside,  nor  did  the 
Twelve.  The  people  did  not  agree  with  thedr  leader,  nor  exactly  with 
any  one  else." 

The  youngest  of  the  twenty-five  children  of  a  common  dyer  of 
Siena,  St.  Catherine  was  only  sixteen  when  she  had  already  lived  down 
the  opposition  excited  by  her  precocious  ecstasies,  her  visions,  her  vows 
and  her  ascetic  praictices.  Devoted  followers  began  to  gather  round  her; 
and  she  threw  herself  into  the  work  of  rescuing  errant  souls  from  this 
mad  flux  of  evil  with  all  the  effeddveness  of  the  practical  mystic.  It  was 
characteristic  of  her  that  when  she  started  on  a  pilgrimage,  at  the  age  of 
eight,  she  took  bread  and  water  with  her,  lest  the  angels  might  forget  her 
on  the  way.  Her  success  in  personal  persuasion  was  the  wonder  of  her 
own  age,  as  it  has  been  of  all  succeeding.  The  consummatioa  of  her 
visions  came  on  the  last  day  of  the  carnival  of  1367,  when  «he  was 
divinely  espoused  to  her  Kedeemer.  Henceforth  she  knew  hers*^lf  ^T)oughr 
with  a  price."  She  had  previously  become  a  Dominican  teri^ia.-y.  one  of 
those  devout  women  who  live  at  home  under  religious  rule.  She  never 
sought  the  cloisters  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  became  more  active  in  domestic 
and  social  life  as  time  went  on.  She  quickly  got  into  touch  with  people 
of  all  classes,  all  occupations,  all  opinions.  There  never  was  a  wider 
oorrespondence  :  with  two  Popes,  several  cardinals  and  many  humbler 
"  religious  "  of  both  sexes  ;  with  the  King  of  France  and  the  concupiscent 
Giovanna,  Queen  of  Naples;  with  the  reclaimed  Brother  William  of 
England,  and  with  that  redoubtable  free-lance,  Sir  John  Hawkwood; 
with  the  members  of  her  own  himible  family,  and  with  others  as  various 
as  they  were  many.    Yet  it  was  only  in  1377,  when  she  was  thirty,  that 
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she  learnt  to  write.  Before  this  she  had  been  dépendent  on  the  seer©' 
taries  who  willingly  came  to  her  from  every  walk  of  Ufe.  She  became 
&n  ambassador  in  bonds  for  the  Pope.  She  went  to  Pisa  and  Lucca  to 
perenade  these  townâ  not  to  join  an  anti-papal  leagne.  For  the  same 
purpoee  she  went  to  B'lorenoe»  where  a  Papal  Legate  was  flayed  alive,  and 
where  she  just  missed  martyrdom  herself  in  1378^  to  a  regret  aa  poig- 
nant as  Togo  felt  because  Tsushima  denied  him  a  victorious  death.  She 
was  sent  as  an  Envoy  Extraordinan'  to  and  from  tlie  Papal  Onrt^  on  what 
were  practically  international  affairs;  and  at  Avignon  in  1376  she  cer- 
tainly became  a  aeîf-eppointed  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  gained  her 
ends  by  sheer  moral  suasion.  This  alone  fixes  her  historical  position 
firmly  within  mediieval  times.  It  wonld  aJmoet  he  a  modem  pamllel  if 
the  Tzar  Alexander  II.  had  sent  Father  John  of  Kronstadt  to  check- 
mate Lord  Beaconsfield  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin^  and  if  Father  John 
had  nomdnatad  himself  into  the  chair  for  Urn  two  Peace  Confemncas  at 
Ragua 

By  the  irony  of  fate  she  failed  only  in  world-politics.  She  bent  all 
her  energies^  she  literally  gave  her  very  life,  ini  a  vain  attempt  to  nnite 
Italy  and  the  rest  of  Christendom  round  the  univensaj  Church,  centred 
in  Eome  and  reformed  from  within  -  She  did,  indeed,  do  more  than 
anyone  else  to  bring  back  Gregory  XI,  from  Avignon;  and  Urban  YI. 
began  with  a  fnry  of  reform.  Bnt  the  one  had  the  velvet  glove  without 
the  gauntlet,  and  the  other  the  ganntlet  without  the  velvet  glove.  Be- 
sides, the  times  were  hopelessly  out  of  course  for  the  nice  re-adjustment 
of  temporal  and  spirit'ual  affairs  from  the  obsolescent  médise  val  point 
of  view.  She  was  too  late  and  too  early  for  the  work  on  which  she  had 
set  her  heart.  She  was  too  late^  because  the  age  of  St.  Francis  was  th© 
lûfft)  when  any  such  scheme  would  have  had  a  chance  of  acceptance 
throughout  all  Christendom.  She  would  have  made  an  excellent  Fran- 
ciscan in  all  departments  of  woman's  aid,  from  the  revivalizing  tours 
wilt  ttte  saint — ^which  did,  within  ihe  Church,  what  Methodists  and 
Salvationists  have  since  done  outside  it — to  the  royal  interview  between 
**  B^d^us  j^giddns  "  and  St  bonis,  whom  she  would  have  found  a  far 
more  kindred  spirit  than  the  other  King  of  France  to  whom  she  wrote. 
She  was  too  early,  because  no  Luther  had  yet  aroused  Loyola  and 
Theresa  to  lead  a  counter-reformation  in  that  part  of  Christendom  which 
wag  naturally  Boman  Catholic  by  temperament  and  drcumstances.  And, 
in  her  own  generation^  she  could  have  little  aflMty  with  the  intellectual 
Joachites,  the  followers  of  the  holy  Joachim  da  Fiore,  who  thought  the 
Church  had  not  always  been  the  same,  and  that  it  shotiJd  develop  dynami- 
cally in  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  a  changing  world.  The  Joachitas 
were,  in  fact,  empirical  evolutionists,  and  not  favoured  by  the  upholdem 
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of  static  religion.  Had  they  published  a  manifesto  it  might  have  wailad 
till  our  own  day  before  getting  the  stamp  of  Nihil  ohsiat^  Imprimatur 
Protestants  might  suppose  this  privilege  would  never  have  been  granted 
at  all.  But  let  them  look  at  The  Priest* s  Studies  of  Br,  Scannell,  which 
actually  recommends  works  based  on  the  theory  of  evolution  as  applied 
to  theology,  and  which  passed  tlie  censor  with  flying  colours  in  the  very 
year  of  the  '■  Modernist  "   Encyclical. 

And  so  this  most  human  of  saintly  women  died  at  thirty-three,  the 
veiy  age  of  Chriât^  heartrbroken  at  having  failed  in  her  Chnrdi-and- 
State  reform  ;  but  leaving  an  example  of  mediatÎEg  service  heti**een  God 
and  man  that  will  qtiicken  individual  effort  to  the  end  of  time. 

St.  Theresa's  worldly  circumstances  were  entirely  different.  She 
was  born  in  1515,  of  aristocratic  family,  at  Avila,  in  gallant,  proud, 
eaitentious  Old  Castile,  As  a  child  she  had  the  true  Don  Quiiote 
love  of  books  about  knight  errantry.  At  seventeen  she  was  a  pretty 
débutante;  and  doubtless  spoke  the  language  of  mantilla,  fan  and  eyes 
as  well  as  others  of  her  sex  and  people*  Even  when  she  entered  the  local 
Carmehte  convent  of  the  Incarnation,  she  a/cquiesced,  tiiough  with 
qualms  of  oonscienee^  in  the  rather  worldly  inteTCOuree  that  went 
on  there,  ^*  For  twent}^  years  1  was  tossed  about  on  a  stormy  eea  in  a 
wretched  condition;  far,  if  I  had  small  contentment  in  the  world,  in 
God  I  had  no  pleasure.  At  prayers  I  watched  the  clock  to  see  it  Btrike 
the  end  of  the  hour.  To  go  txj  the  oratory  was  a  vexation,  and  prayer 
i%eif  a  constant  effort/^  It  wafi  only  in  her  fortieth  year,  after  her 
latiier'g  death,  that  the  sight  of  her  Saviour's  wounds  struck  her  so 
intensely  that  she  fell  in  tears  before  the  crucifix,  while  every  worldly 
emotion  died  within  her.  In  vision  she  saw  herself  aa  à  clear  but  fonn- 
less  mirror,  which  shone  with  the  inner  light  of  Christ*  She  felt  his 
bodily  presence  so  constantly  that  she  named  herself  Theresa  of  Jesus* 
An  angel  then  appeared  and  pierced  her  heart  with  a  fire-tipped  lance; 
a  mystic  act  whifch  became  a  favourite  subject  with  religious  artists,  and 
is  still  represented  in  the  frontispiece  of  all  her  books  of  devotion.  She 
immediately  began  reforming  the  Carmelite  practice,  and,  of  course,  met 
with  strong  opposition.  Finally,  in  1562,  she  opened  a  little  house  of 
her  own  in  Avila,  with  four  poor  women  living  under  the  strictest  rule. 
Here  sho  spent  her  €ve  happiest  years,  following  every  self-denying  pre- 
cept, and  writing  her  immortal  works,  Philip  II.  valued  her  manuscripts 
eo  highly  that  he  kept  them  in  the  richest  cabinet  in  the  EsooriaJ,  and 
always  carried  the  key  about  his  person.  She  died  in  1582,  and  was 
canonized  by  Pope  Gn^ry  XY,  forty  years  later* 

There  are  many  curious  links,  historical  and  psychological,  eonjiect* 
ing  these  three  saintly  women  with  each  other  and  witli  their  religious 
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aftmities.  St*  Theresa,  who  did  so  much  of  the  woman^s  work  in  aid  of 
tiie  Jesuit  efforts  agaiBst  the  Protestants,  wae  caaoaized  in  the  same 
year  m  Iguatiufi  Loyola.  La  Mère  Marie  has  been  tlue  accepted  Sie. 
Tkérèsie  de  V Amérique  ever  ainoe  Boeeoet  Urst  c&lled  her  so^  Pope  Paul 
IIL  told  the  Jesuits  he  was  giving  them  sisters  when  he  approved  the 
institution  of  the  Ursulines;  and  Jesuits  and  UrsuUnea  worked  together 
m  the  pioneers  of  edu^eation  and  côûversîoa  in  the  early  days  of  Canada, 
Bt  Catherine  of  Siena  ia  t^e  true  psychologitzal  link  between  St.  Theresa 
end  St  Francis,  and  the  Franciscans  were  the  first  of  all  missionaries  to 
America,  whither  they  went  with  Christopher  Columbus  on  his  second 
voyage  in  1493. 

Instances  might  easily  be  multiplied;  and  many  comparatively 
trifling  coineidenûee  added,  such  as  that  Diego  dc  Yepez,  Philip  IFa 
confessor,  published  the  Life  of  St.  Theresa  in  1599,  the  year  La  Mère 
Marie  was  bom.  But  wliat  is  most  significant  to  the  Chujch's  univeraal 
work  is  tha/t  the  tJiree  women  were  not  really  so  mujch  alike  as  comple- 
mentary. St.  Catherine  was  of  lowly  origin,  only  learnt  to  read  after 
she  was  grown  up,  and  to  write  three  years  before  her  death.  She  em- 
bodied the  best  traditions  of  medimval  sanctity»  and  yet  was  almost 
Pauline  in  her  exhortation  and  persuasiYenese.  St  Theresa  was  highly 
bom,  well  educated,  and  the  first  of  modern  female  saints.  She  did  not 
write  so  much  to  exhort  and  persuade  directly  a^  to  reveal  and  justify. 
She  did  not  live  in  the  tumultuous  world  as  St.  Cattierine  did,  and  her 
only  statesmanship  took  the  special  form  of  expaJiding  and  conBolidating 
her  Theresian  Carmelites.  Tlie  St.  Catherine  we  know  from  her  quick- 
wordeti  letters  is  a  woman  appealing  to  soul  after  soul  to  help  the  Mother 
Church  with  their  own  salvation  aoid  re-unio<n.  The  St,  Theresa  of  the 
autobiography  and  El  Castillo  interior  is  a  steward  of  the  mysteries  of 
God,  a  high  priestess  who  enters  the  Holy  of  Holies  alone,  and  afterwards 
re-»telîs  to  the  faithful  the  messa^  revealed  to  her  beside  the  Ark  of  the 
Coveiant,  in  presence  of  tlie  Cherubim- 

La  Mère  iïarie  was  neither  highly  nor  lowly  bom,  though  very  well 
connected  on  her  mother's  side.  She  was  more  statesmanlike  than  St. 
Catherine^  more  practical  in  worldly  matters  than  St,  Theresa.  They 
were  of  medieval  and  modem  Europe  :  sîie  was  a  pioneer  and  miseionaiy 
in  the  stemest  of  the  New- World  wilds.  There,  when  the  colony  was  still 
in  its  impressionable  youth  »  her  cuiming  hand  fashioned  the  moulds  for 
the  same  work  that  her  two  sister  saints  had  done  within  their  own 
spheres  of  nsefubae^,  and  fashioned  them  in  a  spirit  at  once  akin  to 
and  adaptiveiy  different  from  theirs.  Her  pen,  too»  completed  their 
accountë  of  Chui>ch  activities,  from  a  nun^s  standpoinît,  by  telling  the  first 
story  of  convent  life  in  Korth  America.     It  is  true  that  she  wrote  no 
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fonnal  work,  and  that  her  letters  are  rather  documente  than  Mstory. 
And  it  mufit  be  admitted  that  her  writings  are  not,  and  nerer  will  be^ 
French  dassics^  as  St  Catherine's  are  Italian  classitjs  to  a  oertain  extent, 
and  St  Theresa's  are  Spanisli  classics  altogether.  They  are  just  a  little 
like  very  good  dispatches,  and  by  just  m  much  tbey  miss  the  saying 
grace  of  a  native  style.  They  were  generally  written  under  great  près- 
BTire  of  tnne,  amid  many  distractions,  and  partly  as  reports.  So  their 
Teiy  nature  prevents  vivid  presentation,  and  keeps  tiiem  on  the  lower 
literary  level  of  description.  The  spiritual  passages  are  always  excellent; 
but  here  the  lack  of  a  sustained  context  and  of  the  trained  instinct  for 
the  one  inevitablo  word  eombinje  to  prevent  the  expression  from  doing 
fini  justice  to  the  ideas.  The  saint,  in  fact,  wafi  greater  than  tlie  author. 
It  is  her  life,  rather  than  her  letters,  that  is  the  important  point 
even  to-day.  And  this  was  of  still  more  importance  at  the  time  she  came 
to  Canada.  For  she  came  as  the  inlieritor  of  à  great  tradition^  a^  tlie 
third  of  a  trio  of  nuns  who  played  a  great  interdependent  part  in  the 
histoiy  of  their  Church,  aa  the  foundress  of  the  first  convent,  m  the  first 
educator  of  Canadian  girls,  and  as  the  first  white  woman  to  evangelize 
the  Indians,  And  what  heightened  tlie  importance  of  all  this  was  that 
the  French-Canadians  were  then,  as  they  are  now,  by  tradition,  training 
and  consent^  the  most  Roman  Catholic  commumiy  in  the  world*  She 
had  no  dire  troubles  wiiàin  the  Church  to  strain  her  heart  to  death,  as 
St  Catherine  had;  no  challenging  Protestants  to  confute,  like  St 
Theresa.  Her  spiritual  warfare  was  the  universal  one  against  the  powers 
of  evil,  and  her  earthly  work  was  against  savagery  and  the  forces  of 
nature.  In  both  she  was  prepared  tjo  acquit  herself  exœllentiy  welh 
And  her  landing  at  Quebec  was  indeed  an  event  of  profound  significance. 


IV. 

Quebec  was  then  but  a  tiny  outpost  on  the  edge  of  an  unknown, 
illimitable  wildemeas.  It  had  been  in  precarious  existence  for  only  some 
thirty  years.  Its  founder,  the  staunch  and  pious  Champiain,  had  died 
a  little  over  three  years  before,  leaving  it  with  barely  a  hundred  inhabi- 
tants. It  had  only  three  small  public  buildings,  Fort  St.  Louis,  the 
Store-house  of  the  Ceni  Associés ^  and  the  parish  church  of  Notre  Dame 
'de  la  Becouvranoe,  from  whose  heîfrj  he  caused  the  angelus  to  be  rung 
three  times  a  day— a  custom  still  religiously  observed  in  Quebec.  Beyond 
this  one  narrow  foothold  of  France,  on  the  mighty  river  which  came  from 
no  one  knew  what  vast  iidand  wilds,  Canada  was  little  but  a  name. 
Only  ten  years  before  La  Mère  Marie  arrived,  the  Kirkes  had  taken 
Quebec  without  a  blow  ;  because  they  had  a  handful  of  men  to  serve  the 
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few  tiny  guns  aboard  their  two  little  ships,  while  Champlain  dapaired 
of  standing  a  siege  on  a  barrel  of  fish  and  half  a  dozen  sacks  of  potatoee. 
New  France  had  hardly  become  even  a  footnote  to  history.  With  what 
an  airy  chami  of  royal  conâeBoefDsion  does  Charles  L  add  the  imoon- 
Bidered  trifle  of  "The  County  and  Loi'dship  of  Canada,"  to  the  ather 
estates  of  good  Sir  William  Alexander^  Earl  of  Stirling  and  Baronet  of 
Kova  Scotia! 

But,  among  her  few,  Quebec  counted  almost  ai  many  heroea  aa  early 
Rome  or  Sparta.  And  bravest  of  tjie  brave,  the  Jesuits.  Here  was  an 
imtomed,  new,  defiant  world  to  wrt*8tle  i^ith.  And  here  the  Church, 
Antaens-like,  rose  stronger  from  each  fresh  contact  with  the  primal  earth, 
Nothing  could  stop  her  indomitable  pioneers;  neither  cold  nor  heat, 
hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue;  not  the  lurking  danger  whi^h  dogged  their 
ever}^  step,  nor  the  fiendish  deatli  by  toiture  which  &n  many  of  tîïem 
suffered  î  nor  yet  the  iilent,  awful  isolaOou  in  which  their  work  was 
done.  They  crossed  a  wafite  of  waterg  to  enter  an  even  wilder  waste 
aêhore.  Quebec  wa^,  in  fact,  as  much  a  point  of  departure  and  landfall 
for  an  inland  journey  bb  a  ooast  sea-mark  is  for  an  oo^b  voya^.  With- 
in each  new  horizon,  far  and  near,  the  forest  veiled  the  mysteries  of 
Earth  as  <J06dy  as  the  sea;  and,  like  the  sea,  lay  still  dn  calm,  or  aur^ 
in  wash  and  back-wash  of  green  surf  beneath  the  stoini.  And,  whetiier 
in  cabn  or  storm,  it  closed  impenetrably  round  eajch  man  who  venturcfl 
within  its  labyrinthine  depthi*  The  Iroquois— so  tiger-like  in  crafty 
ateallh^  spring  and  wild  ferocity — filled  with  mortal  dread  everyone  else 
whose  way  led  through  the  woods.  But  not  the  Jesuit,  He  had  no 
human  hand  to  help  him  there  ;  yet  the  bravest  soldier  was  never  more 
confidently  eager  at  the  front  As,  in  the  time  of  Csesar,  every  Eoman 
legionary  knew  that  the  might  of  a  whole  empire  lay  waiting  for  his 
call  ^t  need  ;  and  as,  in  Nelson's  day,  every  blockading  British  man-of- 
war  went  boldly  into  action,  single-handed  and  against  any  odds,  sure 
that  every  consort  would  soon  be  sailing  to  the  sound  of  the  cannonade  ; 
BO  every  Canadian  Jesuit  pressed  forward  undauntedly,  among  all  the 
ambuAes  and  strongholds  of  a  pitiless  foe,  ever  upheld  by  the  confident 
belief  that  he  was  no  mere,  losto  and  isolated  man,  but  one  of  the 
pioneers  and  vanguard  of  the  advaDciug  army  of  the  Lord  of  Hoeta. 

The  TJrsuliueg  held  their  first  triennial  election,  and  their  choice 
natural] V  feU  on  La  Mère  Marie,  Their  first  convent  was  a  mere  hovel, 
near  the  site  of  the  present  ^otre  Dame  des  Victoires,  and  their  first 
Tndiau  school  in  it  wm  broken  up  by  a  terrible  attack  of  small-pox. 
In  1641 5  the  first  stone  was  kid  on  tlie  site  of  the  present  convent.  But 
the  next  spring  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  burning  to  cany  the  croee  still 
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fiuthea-  into  the  wilderness,  followed  MaisoDneiive  to  the  founding  of 
iilontreaî,  and  left  ihe  Umulines  of  Quebec  ahiioiât  penniiees  in  thedr 
half -finished  building,    Even  M,  de  Bemières  answered  La  Mère  Marie*g 
appeal  by  advismg  her  to  send  away  her  pupik  and  workmen,  give  up 
everyihin^  and  come  home,  unless  Providenee  should  nme  up  a  seocmdJ 
benefactress.     However,  ehe  iinmedititely  wrote  back  to  say  that  having^ 
once  put  her  hand  to  the  heavenly  tank  she  would  never  give  it  up  alive. 
She  kept  her  Indian  pupils^  nrgcd  on  her  workmen,  and*  in  every  detail  i 
of  duty  and  leadership,  plainly  showed  how  fully  tMjnfident  she  wa^  that 
Canada  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  assured  success,  instead  of  at  the 
end  of  utter  failure, 

x^fber  an  absenee  of  eighteen  niontlis  3Iada.me  de  la  Pel  trie  oanioj 
back,  never  again  to  leave  Quebec.    She  found  the  new  convent  inhabited^! 
the  achool  open,  and  La  Mère  Marie  as  full  of  detemiined  hope  as  ever. 
There  was  little  comfort  in  the  new  homo,  a  building  î>2  feet  long  and 
Sî8  feet  wide.    Two  open  fires  barely  took  the  frost  out  of  the  air— stoves' 
were  only  introduced  twenty-six  years  later.    Yet  the  devoted  life  went 
on  with  increasing  vigour.    New  nuns  came  out:  some  from  the  mother- j 
house  at  Tours;  another  from  Ploemiel,  in  the  Breton   '^  Land  of  Par- 
dona."    In  1648   the  convent  wm  at  last  finished,  after  seven  yeans  of 
hard  work  and  much  anxiety  from  lack  of  funds. 

Meanwhile,  Quebec  grew  slowly;  half  mission,  half  trading  post:, 
and  wholly  bureaucratic.  On  New  Year's  Eve,  in  1646,  the  first  play 
performed  in  Canada,  Corncille's  Le  Cid,  was  given  before  the  Governor 
and  Uiie  Jeeuit  Faïthers.  Two  years  later  the  Govemor-in-Coundl  ,ap- 
|>ointeil  Jacques  Boisdon — bdbulous  cognomen  ! — first  and  sole  innkœpcr^ 
on  the  following  conditions  :^'*  That  the  said  Jacques  Boisdon  setUea 
in  the  square  in  front  of  the  church,  so  that  the  people  may  go  in  to  warm 
thc^ngelves,  and  that  he  keeps  nobody  in  Iris  bouse  during  High  Maas,^ 
sermons,  catechism  or  vespers."  In  1663,  the  population  had  increase^J 
to  500  souls,  of  whom  150  belonged  to  the  religious  communities. 

The  thirteen  disastrous  ycai^  from  1(>^0  to  1G63  wei-e  the  narlir 
of  Canada's  fortunes.  More  than  once  the  colony  nearly  lost  its  flickering  I 
life  altogether.  The  Iro<|uoi!&  scourged  the  land  like  a  plague.  Not  a 
man  was  safe  oulaide  a  fort.  AH  that  were  left  of  the  once  powerful 
Hnrons  crouched  miserably  under  th©  protection  of  Quebec.  La  Mère 
Marie  was  ever  foremost  in  succouring  them  and  bringing  their  children 
into  her  school.  She  took  lessons  herself  in  Uuron  from  Father  Bressani, 
who  had  escaped  death  at  the  liands  of  the  Irof|uoia  as  by  a  miracle,  after 
having  suiTere<l  the  extremity  of  torture.  But,  just  as  her  classes  were 
well  established,  the  convent  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  The  nuns  hardly 
escaped  with  their  lives,  running  out  barefooted  and  half-clad  into  the 
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intense  mid-winter  cold.  La  Mère  Mane  îsgaed  her  ordeiB  as  calmly  as 
if  going  through  her  regular  roiitine.  She  went  all  over  the  building 
to  make  sure  that  everyone  was  mfe,  paused  one  reverential  moment 
before  tlie  altar,  and  then  walked  out  m  the  flames  met  behind  her. 

Xext  day  the  Hurons  assembled  in  full  coumeil  to  see  how  tjhey  could 
help  the  *'  Paleface  Virgin  Saints,"  To  their  grief  they  found  that  the 
whole  merchantable  w^th  ^of  their  nation  now  oousisted  in  two  long 
strings  of  porcelain  beads,  each  containing  twelve  hundred-  But,  headed 
by  their  chief,  they  went  in  procession  to  the  Hotel-Dleu,  whore  they 
were  received  by  I^a  Mère  Marie,  âurrounded  by  her  Ursulinea,  the 
]lospiitalièn%,  and  Fatlier  Raguenau,  who  records  the  add  nags  delivered 
by  Taioaiionk.  **  Saintly  sisters,  you  see  here  but  the  walking  corpses 
of  a  mighty  natioa,  which  is  no  more.  In  the  country  of  the  Hurons  we 
have  been  eaten  and  gnawed  to  tlie  bone  by  famine,  war  and  fire,  Alasi 
yonr  misfortune  recalis  our  own,  and  with  your  tears  we  mingle  ours.  In 
bur  old  home  the  custom  was  to  give  one  present  to  unfortunates  like 
you,  to  dry  their  tears,  and  then  another  to  fortify  their  hearta  anew. 
All  that  we  have  we  offer  you.  First,  a  string  of  beads  to  comfort  you, 
and  root  your  feet  so  firmly  in  this  land  that  all  your  friends  across  the 
great  water  will  never  be  able  to  draw  them  out  and  t^ke  you  away*  And 
naxt,  another  string,  to  plant  a  new  House  of  Christ  to  outgrow  the  old 
one,  and  be  a  place  of  prayer  and  teaching  for  our  children."  After  the 
chief  liad  ended  ttiere  was  a  long,  sad  silence,  before  La  Mère  Marie 
responded  in  words  which  brealilïe  tlie  very  spirit  of  the  Book  of  Bnth. 
She  told  Uie  Hurons  how  slie  never  would  desert  them,  but  fill  her  days 
with  willing  âerv'ice  for  thoir  need,  and  how,  when  she  died,  her  body 
would  remain  among  them  in  Quebec,  as  her  heart  and  soul  did  while 
she  was  alive. 

Other  friends  pressed  to  her  aid.  Father  Vignal,  her  chaplain, 
though  now  an  old  man,  set  to  work  on  the  UrBulinc  fann  near  tlxe 
famous  Plains  of  Abraham,  and  was  rewarded  by  â  bountiful  harvest, 
whicli  fed  the  teachers  and  scholars  for  tlie  succeeding  winter*  Madame 
de  la  Peltrie  sheltered  the  whole  eommunily  in  her  own  house,  which 
was  no  more  luxurious  than  tlie  convent,  tliough  she  was  a  very  rich 
woman*  The  Governor,  the  Jésuite,  in  fact^  tJie  whole  colony,  did  evei'y- 
thing  in  Uieir  power*  But  their  power  fell  far  short  of  their  good  will. 
Men  were  scarce,  money  scarcer  ;  so  La  Mere  Marie  and  her  zealouâ  nuns 
cleare<l  away  the  débris  with  their  own  hand.'?,  and  prepared  the  site  for 
i^ebuilding.  The  new  convent  rose  quickly  from  the  ruins  of  the  old* 
Within  a  year  the  nuns  were  back:  all,  except  La  Mere  de  St  Joseph, 
whose  delicate  frame  at  last  had  given  way  under  repeated  hardships, 
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and  whose  epitaph  might  be  fitly  taken  from  the  letter  La  Mère  Marie 
wrote  home:  Ma  douce  et  angélique  amie. 

In  1660  Canada  was  apparently  doomed.  Only  four  yeare  hud 
passed  since  the  Iroquois  had  swooped  down  on  their  prey  again,  and 
nearly  killed  out  the  last,  palsied  remnant  of  the  Hurons  at  the  Island 
of  Orleans.  The  lines  of  war-canoes  had  glided  snake-like  down  the 
St.  Lawrence  to  their  vindictive  massacre,  under  the  very  guns  of  Quebec, 
the  crews  screaming  savage  defiance  at  the  bewildered  Governor,  who 
cowered  behind  the  walls  of  Fort  St.  Louis.  And  now  every  threatening 
war-path  was  once  more  astir  with  painted  Iroquois,  wild  for  a  final  glut 
of  blood.  The  rumour  ran  that  their  grand  council  had  decreed  the 
extermination  of  all  the  Christians  in  Canada,  and  that  their  whole 
assembled  horde  was  coming  hot-foot  down  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa. 
Night  and  day  the  shadow  of  death  closed  in  from  the  vast  encircling 
forest,  darkening  the  terror  of  suspense.  All  Quebec  stood  to  arms.  The 
Ursuline  convent  was  garrisoned  by  eighty  men  and  twelve  huge  watch 
dogs,  trained  to  hunt  down  and  tear  in  pieces  the  hostile  Indians.  La 
Mère  Marie,  resourceful  as  ever,  told  off  her  nuns  to  different  duties, 
and  reserved  for  herself  the  most  dangerous  of  all — the  cariying  of 
powder  and  shot  in  action. 

As  Canada  turned  despairingly  at  bay,  her  necessity  brought  forth 
a  champion,  the  faithful,  undauntable  Daulac.  He  and  sixteen  others 
in  Montreal  volunteered  to  go  up  the  Ottawa  and  hold  the  Iroquois  by  a 
life-and-death  defence,  long  enough  to  let  the  colony  have  some  time  for 
preparation.  At  the  Long  Sault,  Daulac  was  joined  by  a  hundred 
Christian  Hurons  under  Anahotaha.  The  allies  then  took  post  in  an 
old  Algonquin  fort,  which,  unfortunately,  was  too  far  from  water.  S}Tn- 
bol-loving  souls  afterwards  saw  a  mystical  assurance  of  salvation  in  the 
strange  recurrence  of  the  sacred  number,  seven.  For  seven  days  and 
seven  nights,  seven  hundred  Iroquois  furiously  attacked  the  seventeen 
Frenchmen  who  defended  the  stockade.  The  attackers  fell  in  heaps 
under  the  steady  fire.  A  letter  of  La  ]\lère  Marie's  tells  how  those  seven- 
teen fought  for  Christ  and  Canada:  Dès  que  l' ennemi  faisait  trêve,  ils 
étaient  à  genoux;  et  sitôt  qu'il  faisait  mine  d'attaquer,  ils  étaient  debout, 
les  armes  à  la  main.  Worn  out  by  unceasing  vigils  and  tortured  by 
thirst  they  still  held  out.  But  resounding  war-cries  an"^ounced  the 
arrival  of  another  five  hundred  Iroquois:  and  they  then  prepared  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  ii>  iliey  could.  Tlie  enemy  advanced  and  called  a 
parley,  during  which  some  apostate  II lirons  persuaded  most  of  their 
Christian  tribesmen  that  an  iimnediate  change  of  sides  was  the  only 
way  of  escaping  eei*tain  death  by  torture.  This  desertion  reduced  the 
garrison  to  the  seventeen  Canadians  with  only  eighteen  Indians.    In  the 
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thick  of  the  final  assault  some  Iroquois  got  in  so  close  that  they  could 
chop  at  the  foo<t  of  the  «tockade  without  being  exposed  to  the  fire  from 
the  loop-holes*  Daulae  then  tried  to  diâlodge  them  with  a  barrel  of 
powder.  But  this,  iinfortunately,  nijacarried.  The  barrel  blew  up  in- 
fiide  the  fort,  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  defenders,  and  lefti  a 
breach  wide  open.  The  Iroquois  at  once  sw^armed  in  from  all  sides» 
though,  even  then,  they  could  Bot  close  with  their  steadfast  opponentâ. 
Anahotaha,  worthy  comrade  of  Daulac,  charged  and  killed  five  witli  his 
tomahawk,  Butj  as  he  r^ained  the  ranks,  he  fell,  mortally  wounded^ 
beside  the  burning  palisade.  '*  Lay  my  head  on  the  firCj"  he  implored 
with  his  dying  breath,  "  the  ImquoiB  must  never  get  my  scalp!'*  Daulac 
fell  next  A  last  desperate  scuffle,  and  all  was  over.  The  Iroquois  were 
dumbfounded  at  the  rcsiBtanee  they  had  met  with  and  disheartaned  by 
their  enormous  losses.  Their  next  council  broke  up  after  dGcidtng  that 
a  eountiy  defended  by  such  heroes  was  too  dangerous  to  attack.  They 
filank  hack  to  their  wigwams,  while  a  contrite  apostate  Hurooi  escaped 
to  carry  the  tale  of  death  and  victory  throughout  the  waiting  gettkments, 
TliuB  ended  Canada's  Thermopylae, 

The  Colony  dragged  through  the  misery  of  three  more  years*  Then  j 
<îame  the  memorable  earthquake  which  threatened  an  almost  greater 
ruin.  One  effect  of  this  stupendous  and  widespread  upheaval  may  still 
be  seen  at  Les  Eboulem^^utâ,  where  the  whole  face  of  a  mountain  fell 
headlong  into  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  In  Quebec  the  ^ocks  recurred  violently 
for  seven  months,  and  the  terri Qed  people  thought  it  was  the  end  of  the 
world,  The  first  great  shock  scared  the  roisterers  at  the  carnival  out  of 
their  senses,  The  second  threw  all  the  TJrsu lines  to  the  ground  while 
they  were  singing  matins.  Throughout  this  long,  heart-shaking  ordeal 
trembling  women  and  children  kept  coming  to  La  Mère  Slarie,  as  to  the 
one  human  sanctuary  that  could  presence  them  from  the  Avenging  Angel. 
Not  sinœ  the  Great  FaiuiDc,  nearly  four  hundred  years  before,  when  long 
processions  of  naked  Flagellants  scourged  themselves  tiirough  every 
high  street  and  market  square  in  Europe,  had  there  been  such  universal 
contrition*  The  priesta  could  scarcely  leave  the  thronged  confessionals, 
even  to  eat  and  sleep.  Again  the  cry  of  ^'  Back  to  Prance  !"  went  up, 
and  was  piteously  echoed  from  the  whole  stricken  colony.  But  two 
winged  souls  rose  to  the  foreseeing  heights  of  prophecy,  and  two  clear 
Toices  called  on  the  people  to  stay  their  panic  and  have  steadfast  faith 
in  Canada.  One  was  the  voice  of  Laval,  the  first  bishop,  who  set  a 
§upreme  example  by  founding,  in  this  terrible  1663,  the  great  seminary 
which  ëtiïl  b€»ars  his  name  and  carries  on  his  work  with  undiminished 
vigour*  The  other  was  the  voice  of  La  Mère  Marie,  who,  for  the  third 
time  in  her  life,  sttxid  bei-ween  a  discouraged  people  and  apparent  rum^ 
and  nerved  them  to  one  more  effort  for  the  salvation  of  their  count r)% 
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The  unshaken  faith  of  both  was  fully  justified.  The  tide  of  fortane 
was  already  on  the  tuni.  This  very  year  New  France  became  a  Boyal 
Pnmnoe.  And  in  1666  de  Courodles,  the  new  Governor,  arrived.  Wîfh 
hhn  wae  his  Ijeutenant,  tibe  Marquis  de  Tracy,  and  Jean  Talon,  1Q10 
great  Intendant,  well  called  the  Colbert  of  Canada.  The  pitifully  weak 
garrison  was  strongly  reinforced  by  the  famous  Régiment  de  Carignan, 
fresh  from  its  victorious  Hungarian  campaign  against  the  Turks.  Two 
hundred  and  twelve  new  colonists  of  title  or  fortune  came  out  to  take  up 
concessioois  of  land.  And,  most  important  of  all,  perhaps,  there  was  a 
very  much  larger  number  of  more  humble  immigrants,  who  were  destined 
to  a  long  and  suooessful  career  under  the  well-known  name  of  habiianU. 
With  these  arrivals  a  different  régime  began.  The  first  great  hero-age 
was  over. 


1a  Mère  Marie  had  a  deep,  .though  indirect,  infiuenoe  on  tiie  new 
order  of  things.  All  the  women  of  the  old  order  had  passed  through  her 
school,  all  the  girls  of  the  new  were  her  pupils.  Her  reputation  for 
sanctity  and  wisdom  extended  over  people  of  both  sexes  and  all  dasses. 
And  she  never  failed  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  this  wider  influence 
into  the  scale  (m  the  side  of  Laval,  in  his  fights  for  the  missionary  system 
agaiïist  the  parochial  one  favoured  by  the  Governors,  and  for  Indian  pro- 
hibition against  the  indiscriminate  brandy  traffic  favoured  by  the  traden. 
Laval  was  the  living  embodiment  of  the  Church  militant,  and}  was  in- 
clined to  stretch  his  authority  rather  far  over  spheres  of  public  influence 
whdeh  are  generally  imderstood  to  be  within  the  province  of  tiie  civil 
power.  But  his  missionary  system,  worked  under  his  own  eye,  and 
through  his  seminary,  undoubtedly  met  the  needs  of  a  new  and  extending 
population  better  than  the  fixed  cures  which  the  Governors  vainly  tried 
to  establish.  Laval  wanted  his  shepherds  to  keep  continual  touch  with 
him  and  each  other,  while  they  followed  their  flocks  about  the  ever- 
opening  pastures;  but  the  Governors  preferred  to  find  each  individual 
shepherd  sitting  ready  for  inspection  inside  an  isolated  fold.  As  for 
the  brandy  trade,  it  was  simply  debauching  the  Indians,  body  and  soul. 
And  when  La  Mère  Marie  supported  Laval  on  these  two  burning  ques- 
tions, she  proved  herself  as  statesmanlike  in  the  first  as  she  was  philan- 
thropic in  the  second. 

Her  letters  show  how  many  human  interests  she  touched,  and  with 
how  sure  a  hand  she  set  each  interest  in  its  due  relation  to  her  belief 
and  practice.  She  was  an  indefatigable  writer  :  in  one  autumn  she  sent 
homo  over  GOO  letters.     Her  correspondents  range  from  Royalty  down; 
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but  ïnoët  of  her  spint\ial  letteri^  were  to  her  mn  or  the  Ur&ulineâ.  In 
theology  she  had  eome  lively  passages  with  the  ^lansaitista^  who  did  their 
best  to  persuade  her  to  adopt  their  viewe.  But  she  was  an  everyday  and 
deeply  eympatlieHc  oye-wïtjit*BS  of  the  work  of  the  CsTiarlian  JesuitB, 
and  that  was  enough.  In  religions  advice  and  prayer  she  was  the  con- 
stant support  of  an  UrsuHne  of  Tours,  whom  she  Imd  initiated  heforo 
Jsaving  France,  and  who  was  aunt  to  (tUe  touchante  Durhesse  de  la 
ValHèrf.  dont  la  deslinéû  sera  VH^rnd  ai  f*'tt  drisse  ment  df  ïltiMoire, 
She  had  special  devotions  and  penances  in  Canada,  on  behalf  of  the 
errant  Dnchess,  who  was,  like  herôelf,  a  native  of  Tours;  and  the  cele- 
brated omvtemion  at  court  was  held  to  be  gi^eatly  owing  to  the  ardent 
interee86i0iii  at  Quebec. 

She  evidently  never  thought  she  had  any  written  message  to  leave 
to  the  world.  She  let  ail  her  spiritual  mémoire,  destined  for  her  son'e 
eye  alone,  be  burnt  with  the  convent,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  letting 
them  fall  into  other  hands  in  the  confusion.  Perhaps  she  felt  that  the 
divine  afflatus  would  not  take  literary  fonn  in  her  as  it  did  in  &t  Theresa. 
It  is  eertâ^in  thiit  ^he  wrote  Jess  and  lesg  about  the  inner  life,  though  her 
reasons  for  her  growing  silence  are.  themselves  excellently  expressed, 
*^  Au  reste,  il  y  a  bien  de*  choses,  et  Je  puis  dire  que  presque  toutes  sont 
de  cette  nature  qu'il  me  seraiti  impossible  d'écrire  entièrement^  parce 
que  dans  la  conduite  intérieure  que  Dieu  tfient  sur  moi,  il  y  a  des  grâces 
si  intimes  et  des  impn^sions  si  spirituelles,  que  cela  ne  se  peut  dire- 
C'est  en  partie  ce  qui  me  dcffine  de  la  répugnance  â  traiter  de  ce©  matiènee, 
quoique  ce  soient  mes  délices  de  ne  point  trouver  de  fond  dans  ce  grand 
ahîme.  et  d'être  obligée  de  perdre  toute  parole  en  m^y  perdant  moi-mêrae. 
Plus  on  viedlîit,  pins  on  e^t  ineapable  d>n  écrire,  parce  que  la  YÛe  spiritu- 
elle simplifie  Pâme  dans  un  amour  consumant,  en  sorte  qu^on  ne  trouve 
plus  de  tï^rme^  pour  sVn  expliquer.'"  XeverLhelese,  in  response  to  divine 
orders  to  comply  witti  her  son's  renewed  appealSn,  she  rewrote  the  lost 
letters,  on  condition  that  he  pr^mised  not  to  show  them  to  anyone.  Dom 
Martin  hai?  a  prettily  tunied  simile  to  exprej^s  their  influencée  on  his  life — 
**  CCS  grandf-s  griiceti  nvexcit^em  k  suivre  ses  traces,  comme  Paigle  mere 
excite  ses  aiglons  à  voler  après  elle/' 

^Though  her  worldly  interests  were  always  strictly  subordinated  bo 
her  spiritual  ones,  she  ^Tote  many  aflmîrable  letters  on  public  affairs, 
European  new&  is  discuseed  wi^  a  go<ïd  knowledge  of  its  bearings  on 
Church  and  State,  The  troubles  of  the  Fronde^  the  peace  of  the  Pyren^ees, 
tjie  death  of  Charts  I,  of  England,  all  find  their  place  in  her  correspon- 
dence. But  Canada  comes  first.  Indeed,  her  letters  in  1G54,  1655  and 
165G,  form  the  best  docunientary  histinry  of  those  troublous  yeare.  She 
notes  the  natnral  wealth  of  the  country  and  the  abounding  fertility  of 
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the  population,  "M,  Bouclier  a  dit  an  roi  qu'on  peut  faire  au  Canada 
un  royaume  pluâ  beau  et  phiB  grajid  que  celui  de  la  Fraace*  C*êst  là 
le  sentinient  de  ceux  qui  disent  s  y  connaître.  Il  y  a  des  mines  en 
plusieurs  endroits;  les  terres  y  sont  feTtilGs,  Il  y  a  surtout  un  grand 
nombre  d'enfante  ;  ce  fut  un  dee  pointa  sur  lequel  le  m  questionna  le 
plus  M.  Boueher,  Ua  pauvre  homme  en  aura  liuît  et  plus,  qui  Thiver 
vont  nu-pieds  et  nu-té  te,  avec  une  petite  camisole  sur  le  dos,  qui  ne 
vivent  que  d'anguille  at  d^un  peu  de  paia  j  et,  avec  tout  oda,  ils  sont 
gros  et  gras;"  No  douîit  some  of  theëc  eeb  came  from  the  Urstdines* 
iishei^^  at  the  Au^e  des  Mères,  just  above  Cape  Diamond.  How  many 
little  habU(mts  are  stiill  to  be  found  in  one  family,  and  how  many  of 
them  stiU  get  " gros  et  gras  "  on  this  very  wanning  winter  diet!  AVho 
that  knows  the  story  of  tlie  French-Canadian  will  dispulB  the  wisdom  of 
this:  "An  fond,  tandis  que  les  habitants  s- amusent  à  la  traite  deâ 
castors,  ils  n'avancent  pas  tant  leurs  alTaireâ  que  s*ila  cultivaient  le  sol  et 
suttnchatent  au  trafic  dû  la  pêche  et  des  huiles  de  loups-marins  et  de 
marsouins/'  La  Mère  Marie  knew  a  good  deal  more  about  the  future  of 
Canada  in  the  seventet^nth  century  than  Yoltairo  did  in  the  eighteenth, 
with  his  quelques  arpents  de  npige. 

Nothing  useful  is  too  small  for  her  attention,  nothing  great  too 
difficult  for  her  judgment.  She  aendg  home  to  Tours  *'nne  certaine 
houiTe  qui  reaaemUe  an  coton»  afin  de  tenter  en  plusieurs  façons  *^  i]n*on 
en  pt>urnaît  faire/'  There  spoke  Marie  Guyard  and  Madame  Martin. 
And  here,  again  :  '*  C'est  une  chose  merreilleuse  d'entendre  parler  de  la 
beauté  et  de  la  bonté  de  ce  pays-là  ,,,,,...  les  épis  ont  une  grande 
coudée,  et  chaque  épi  donne  plus  de  quâi?re  ce^itô  grains/'  "  Sa  Majesté, 
nous  a  donné  deux  belles  cavalee  et  un  cheval,  tant  pour  k  eharrue  que 
pour  le  transport/'  Talon's  introduction  of  new  industries— weaving, 
tanning  and  others — excites  her  warm  approval,  and  she  rightly  con- 
eludcH  that  *'  le  paye  est  plus  fait  et  les  affaires  ont  plus  avancé  depuis 
que  Sf ,  Tiilon  est  ici  comme  intendant,  que  depuis  que  les  Fran<^ais  y  habi- 
tentt."    The  Marquis  de  Tracy  is  equally  praised  for  excellence  of  an- 

otlier  kind.     ''  Nous  allons  perdre  M.   de  Tracy ,  .  ,  *  Cette 

nonvelle  Eglise,  et  le  Canada  en  général,  perd  plus  en  loi 
qn*il  n'est  possible  de  dir3;  car  il  a  mené  à  bonne  fin  des  expédi- 
tions qu'on  n'aurait  Jamais  osé  entreprendre  ni  espérer:**  ilarie  was  em- 
phatically a  woman  erf  light  and  leading,  both  in  Church  and  State* 

With  the  Indians  she  was,  of  course,  thorouphly  at  home:  and  the 
wisdom  of  many  bluebook^  is  concentrated  into  her  pithy  comments  on 
the  grand-pa  te  nml  royal  edict  whieh  ordered  then  to  be  immediately 
'^  ci%^lized/'  aé  well  as  christianized.  '"  They  must  see  the  woodâ  and 
follow  their  parents  to  the  chase.     It  is  the  nature  of  the  Indian.    Hfl 
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eaoBot  submit  to  constraint  Loss  of  liberty  makes  him  sad,  and  sadness 
makes  him  sick.  We  have  more  experience  on  this  head  timn  anyone 
dsej  and  \re  freely  confess  that  we  have  not  ciYÏlized  one  in  a  hnndred. 
NeyerthelesBj  if  it  be  liie  will  of  our  Soverei^,  we  shall  attanpt  Ijhe 
task."  On  the  other  hand,  she  can  find  no  words  too  strong  to  explain 
how  successful  the  nuns  were  in  converting  them.  "  Quati-e  d'entre  elles 
communièrent  h  Pâqu€^;  eUœ  sj  préparèrent  avec  tant  de  désir  de 
s'unir  à  Notre-Seigneur,  que,  dansFattente  de  le  recevoir,  elles  s  écriaient: 
*  Ah  î  quand  sera-ce  que  JésuB  nous  viendra  baiser  au  cœur/  "  *  Thérèse 
la  Huronne'  was  faithful  through  three  years  of  captivity  with  tJie 
implacable  Iroquois,  iluring  which  she  openly  confessed  to  her  fellow- 
prisoneFj  Father  Jogpttes,  though  she  saw  liirn  tortured  in  a  way  that 
might  have  shaken  many  a  sUuit  heart.  These  ûve  were  Indian  girls 
who  had  been  a  considerable  time  under  convent  influences  Bul^  the 
full-grown  braves  and  squaws,  once  converted,  were  quita  aa  staunch. 
The  baptismal  rite  appealed  to  them  with  peculiar  force,  as  the  oondi* 
tîons  under  which  its  liturgy  originally  reached  full  growth  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  were  being  reproduced  in  Canada.  The  Indians^  like 
most  early  converts,  caiTie  itraight  from  ingraiufxl  adult  Paganism, 
And  80  their  initiation  was  very  différent  from  the  ehort  and  simplifia 
ceremony  through  which  the  infant  heir  of  Christian  ag^  is  ^akcn  to-dav. 
The  ITrBulinea  often  g«.ve  the  first  instruction  to  the  audienhs.  After- 
wards came  the  immediate  preparation  of  the  voffipêtentcsi  a  lenten 
education  in  the  new  supernatural,  in  which  great  emphasig  wm  laid 
on  e^xoreising  the  demons  of  the  old.  The  command  dœiuoîiia  ejimte 
was  never  forgotten.  And  no  sooner  were  the  heathen  demons  cast  out 
by  many  ritual  solemnities,  than  the  Jesuits  warned  the  catechumen 
against  the  myrmidons  of  Satan^  who  took  the  warpath  against  unwary 
Christians.  The  good  Fathers  l>e!ifved  in  object-lemons,  and  several 
times  sent  urgent  messages  to  Fiance  for  pictures  of  still  more  terrifying 
devilfl.  Finally,  the  brave  was  baptized,  during  the  regenerating  joys 
of  Easter,  and  sent  forth,  with  the  armour  of  Christ  fast  girt  rupon  him 
by  all  the  symbols  of  the  Church* 

La  Mère  Marie  often  encouraged  the  braves  to  give  their  own  views 
on  Clj  rie ti^nity:  **  et  lorsque  j*en tends  parler  le  bon  Charles  Pigarouieh, 
Noël  Négabamat  ou  Trigalin  je  ne  quitterais  pas  la  place  pour  entendre 
le  premier  prédicateur  de  FEurope."  No  legitimate  means  of  conversion 
were  neglected.  She  nursed  the  sick,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Luke,  the 
beloved  physician.  And  though  there  probably  were  some  *^  blanket 
Christians  '*  in  that  a^  in  other  agee^  yet  she  never  had  cause  tr»  regret 
her  continual  hospitality.  "  Comme  la  faim  est  Thorloge  qui  leur  fait 
jnger  de  Theune  du  repas,  il  nous  faut  songer  à  ceux  qui  peuvent  sur- 
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venir^  et  tenir  de  k  sâgainité  toujours  prête/'  On  the  coati  ary,  ahe 
found  a  gejitiin^  aid  tù  conversion  even  in  the  serio-eomedy  of  &  regular 
fe^Un  de  gala,  *^  Pour  traiter  splendidement  soixante  ou  qimti^vingtô 
de  nos  ^luva^cë  on  y  eîuplde  t^^ iron  un  boisgeau  de  prunotiux  noil's, 
quatre  pains  de  six  livres  pièaîj  quatre  mesures  de  farine  d€»  pois  on  de 
blé  d'Inde^  une  douzaine  de  chandelles  de  snii*  deujc  ou  troig  livres  de 
gros  lard,  aiin  que  t»ut  soit  bien  gras,  car  cfôt  ce  qn'iJs  aiment  Voilà 
C€8  panirree  gens  contents  et  ravis  d'aist;,  bien  qu'il  y  ait  parmi  eux  des 
capitaines  qui,  à  lenr  égard,  passent  ]K>ur  des  princes  ert  des  jjerBonaes  de 
qualité.  Ce  f estate  qui  leur  sert  tout  ensemble  de  boire  et  de  manger, 
est  un  de  leurs  plus  magnifiques  repas:  c'est  ainsi  quW  les  gagne*  et 
t|Ti7i  la  faveiîr  d'un  attrait  matériel,  on  lies  attire  à  k  gnice  de  Jésus- 
Chriet'^ 

The  arrivai  of  the  Marquis  de  Tracy  inaugurated  a  more  sheltered 
life  for  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  But  La  Mère  Marie  wag  beginning 
to  sink  under  the  strain  of  the  terrihle  yeari  that  went  b€fore.  Gradually 
fîhe  was  forced  to  give  up  her  activitieSj  one  by  one.  But  what  she  could 
do  she  did  with  a  will.  She  could  no  longer  teach  the  Indians  under  the 
old  tree  in  the  garden:  so  she  ha*l  them  lironght  indoors.  She  wrote  a 
aacred  history  and  a  glossary  in  Algonquin,  and  a  catechism  for  her  old 
fierce  enemieg,  the  Iroquois.  Her  relations  with  these  last  blood-thirs^ 
braves  had  gone  through  every  phase.  She  had  received  t^ieir  ambas- 
sadors with  all  due  honour,  and  made  an  attempt  to  convert  them.  She 
had  stood  giianl  against  theni  when  they  thi'caU^ncd  Qnehec.  And  now* 
having  rightly  drawn  the  sword  at  the  proper  time,  she  was  again  tiding 
tiie  persuasive  arguments  of  tlae  Church. 

In  1671  she  received  a  great  shock  in  the  death  of  her  life-long 
friend.  Madame  de  la  Peltrie  was  suddenly  struck  down  with  pleurisy 
early,  in  Niwember:  î?1io  took  the  news  that  it  was  fatal  ^ith  perfect 
calmness;  called  in  tlie  Intendant  Talon,  to  witness  her  will,  and  thanked 
him  with  as  much  grace  as  if  he  had  been  paying  her  a  visit  of  state. 
M.  de  Bernièreg,  nephew  of  her  old  protect*:» r  in  France,  gave  h^r  the 
last  rite;  and,  *»n  the  evening  of  tiw*  19th,  as  the  Anfjeiufi  was  sounding 
ajcroas  the  square  from  the  parish  church,  she  died,  murmuring  the  worda 
80  of  tien  OTi  her  lips  during  her  illness — Ltriuims  Hum  in  his  ijnœ  dkia 
sunt  miiii  ;  in  (hmum  Domini  ibimus.-—  I  was  glad  when  the  y  said,  W€ 
will  g  a  into  th^  hmise  of  the  Lord, 

The  following  Easter,  thr^  year  Frontenac  first  came  out  to  Canada^ 
La  Mere  Marie  was  in  tht^  thnx^s  of  a  mortal  malady  herself.  8he  had 
all  the  girls  in  the  ponvent  called  into  the  infirmav}^  to  receive  her  last 
benediction,  which  she  j^ave  to  each  one  separately  as  they  knelt  beside 
her.     8be    entrustod    her    last    message    for    her    son    to    Mère  SL 
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Atbanase— f?tfeç-/«i  qufi  j»  rêmpùrte  en  mon  cwur  dmis  le  pamàis.  Nor 
was  public  duty  forgotten.  One  of  her  kit  acts  was  to  dictate  a  letter 
to  an  influential  personage  in  France,  urging  the  completion  of  her  well* 
considered  scheme  far  the  re-union  of  all  branches  of  the  Ursuliae 
Order  throughout  the  world.  To  the  great  re^et  of  even' one  Bishop 
L&Tal  was  then  absent  from  Québec.  But  the  veteran  Fère  Lallemant^ 
who  had  served  in  every  post  of  danger  sinice  the  time  of  Champlain, 
gave  her  the  last  consolations  of  the  faith.  For  mum  hours  on  the  day 
of  her  death  she  neither  spoke  nor  heard — rapt  m  ecstasy  between  both 
worlds.  The  evening  Angelm  was  sounding,  as  it  had  for  her  fellow- 
lalïonrer  five  months  before,  when  she  opcJied  her  eyes  for  one  iinal  look 
at  the  Ursuliiîes  kneeling  round  ber,  and  tluen  gently  clofle«i  them  again 
forever.  All  who  were  present  saw  a  ray  of  celestial  light  rest  on  her 
face  as  her  soul  took  flight  for  Heaven,  and  believed  it  to  signify  her 
consummated  union  with  h^r  Lord.  The  TJraulinèa  commemorate  this  to 
the  present  day,  by  singing  a  special  Te  Devm  on  the  last  night  of  each 
recurring  ApriL  Père  Tjallemant  preached  the  funeral  sermon,  pro- 
nounoed  tho  benediction,  and  Iho  congr^ation  dispersed.  Then  the 
Governor  and  Intendant,  with  the  clergy  and  nuns,  approaching  the  bier, 
were  so  struck  by  her  expression  that  they  sent  for  an  artist  to  per- 
petuate it.  The  original  of  this  portrait  was  hurnt^  in  the  second  fire; 
but  a  contemporary  copy  sent  to  France  was  afterguards  returned  to 
Canada,  and  is  now  in  the  convent.  The  portrait  taken,  the  coffin  was 
closed  and  this  inscription  placed  upon  it:  Ci-gtt  ia  Révércnàe  Mère 
Marié  Guyart  de  V Incarnation,  première  supérieure  de  a  motmMtP^ 
dëcêdée  le  dernier  jour  d'avril  1672,  âtjêf  àc  72  ans  et  G  mois.  ReU^jîeuâe 
profeêse.  venue  de  Tours,     Priez  pour  son  âme. 

The  aight  she  died  in  Quebec  her  L'rsuline  niece  in  Tours  distinctly 
saw  her  laid  out  in  a  winding  sheet,  while  a  voice  breathed  close  hy^ 
"  Elle  est  morte/'  The  other  nung  were  averse  from  believing  this  story 
next  morning;  but  the  first  ship  from  Canada  brought  tho  confirmation 
of  it  The  whole  Ursuline  Order  deplomi  the  loss  of  such  a  saantly 
life.  The  Jesuits  and  all  who  knew  her  bore  ecjuall)'  ready  witne-ss  to 
her  surpassing  virtues.  While  Dom  Martin's  filial  piety  and  religious 
seeal  prouiptcd  him  to  publish  her  life  and  letters  a  few  yeai^  later:  *'C'e6t 
ici  un  livre  de  reconnaissance  envers  Dieu  et^  de  piéti*  k  Féga rd  d'une 
J)ersonne  à  laquelle  je  dois,  aprèe  lui^  tout  ce  que  je  sujë,  selon  la  nature 
€?t  selon  la  gràee^'^ 

Her  cult  began  forthwith  and  has  grown  ever  since.  Fifty  ymrs 
after.  Father  Charlevoix  hoped  to  ha^^lcn  the  day  of  her  beafciiication  by 
a  new  account  of  her  merits.  In  1752  g  Quebec  Ursuline  writee  :  '^  Kous 
avons  en  quelque  espérance  de  voir  notre   vénérable  mère  mise  sur  les 
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rangs  pour  la  béatificatioo  ;  mais  la  î>ersoniie  qui  avait  pris  la  chose  à 
cœur  n'est  plus.  ,  .  .  /^  And  m  it  went  on,  at  intervalsj  for  more  thaa 
a  hundred  years.  Every^one  who  examined  her  life  freely  admitted  that 
Bhe  ought  to  become  Ste,  Marie  de  riûcamation^  yet  nobody  app^red 
with  suiïlcient  influence  at  Kome  to  get  a  place  on  the  calendar  for  this 
remote  Canadian  saint.  In  18GT»  the  year  of  Confederation — bq  long 
îïgo  m  that— Archbishop  Baillargeon  of  Quebec  succeeded  in  getting 
her  cause  definitely  begun.  Some  of  the  Uiires  padulatoires  seat  to 
Itome  on  her  behalf  are  rather  remarkable  documentB,  The  Canadian 
Zouaves,  who  went  to  uphold  Ûm  Temporal  Power  in  1870,  mi^ht  per- 
haps  be  expected  to  address  Pio  Nono  thus:  ''  Nous,  iaiques,  aimons  à 
si^aler  que  cette  grande  servante  de  Dieu  est  venue  la  première  arborer 
sur  nos  plages  le  drapeau  de  Tcducation  chrétienne,  et  que  cette  éduca- 
tion, perpétuée  par  les  imitatrices  de  sou  zèle,  fait  les  femmes  fortes  et 
chrétiennes  dont  notre  jeune  pays  se  glorifie.  Très-saint  père,  c'est  aw 
Bom  des  mères  chrétdennes  qui  ont  donné  îeurg  fils  avec  tant  d'amour 
et  de  généroeité  pour  la  défense  du  saînt-siège,  que  nous  demandons  avec 
instance  k  béatificajtaon  de  la  Mère  Marie  de  rincaraation/'  But  tiie 
following  is  a  curiously  telling  appeal,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  cabinet 
rninifiters  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  for  the  Province  of  Quebec:' 
*'  Inaction  bienfaisante  de  eon  œuvre  se  lait  encore  sentir  de  nos  jours» 
et  est  pour  toute  la  province  tme  source  de  biens  incalculables  a  tous  les 
pointe  de  vue. Chargés  d^une  grande  responsabilité  dans  le  gou- 
vernement de  cette  province  qu'habita  la  Mère  î^farie  de  rincarnation 
nous  sentons  le  besoin  de  nous  appuyer  sur  son  intercession  pour  bien 
remplir  les  devoirs  qui  nous  incombent/'  In  1877,  she  was  pontifically 
declared  'venerable.^  Bat  for  thirty  years  more  the  process  for  her 
beatification— which  the  Quebec  Ui'sulines  longed  for  even  before  the 
British  conquest  of  Canada — has  not  been  ended  in  her  favour.  Yet  it 
was  known  to  be  in  its  final  stage  of  all  in  PJ07.  No  wonder  the  faithful 
Uraulines  are  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  for  the  latesli  news  from  Rome  ! 
The  process  may  have  been  weaiyingly  long;  but  what  Fremeh- 
Caaadian,  viewing  hei^  with  the  transfiguring  eye  of  faith^  could  ever 
have  doubted  lâie  result?  The  impulse  towards  sanctification  has  come 
epontaneouâly,  and  from  the  mass  of  the  pe^iple,  who  still  feel  the  exalting 
touch  of  this  most  effectual  mystic.  No  doubt  she  had  a  share  of  per- 
sonal faults  and  hunian  failings.  An  age  like  ours  would  not  be  lenient 
in  criticising  either.  But — -unless  all  tradition,  rcœrd  and  corroboration 
be  imtme — even  our  age  cannot  deny  lier^  befitting  eulogy.  Her  actions 
and  outlook  were  certainly  bounded  by  Uie  limitations  of  her  Churdi. 
But,  within  those  limits»  she  gave  new  lustre  to  the  golden  tnith  that 
there  is  more  variefty  in  virtue  than  in  vice.    And  we  Canadians  of  1908, 
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who  are  bow  entering  the  fourth  oentury  of  our  ooxmtry^s  history,  who, 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  prefer  amuaement  to  interest  and  incddeat  to 
character^  and  who  are  now  more  than  ever  apt  to  mistake  comfort  for 
dvîlkatiaû: — we,  in  thk  twenlieth  century,  can  icertamly  not  afford  to 
Xbegleet  the  example  of  all  the  zed,  devotion  and  Belf-saerifice  which 
went  lo  the  making  of  that  well-wrought  cart*er. 


La  Mere  Marie's  influence  has  always  remained  inêpiringly  alive; 
and  the  tradition  of  her  gervice  haa  hean  greatly  fltrengthened  by  many  ' 
personal  links  bettween  the  pti^^ing  centurie.    Only  three  nuns  had  died  : 
during  the  first  Ursuline  generation;   and  some  of  the  twenty-five  on 
the  roll  in  1675  lived  long  enough  to  connect  Frontenaic*s  first  adminis- 
tration with  the  first  capture  of  Louisbourg  in  1745, 

Indian  converts  werç  as  eagerly  sought  for  as  ever.  Frontenac  used 
to  bring  back  thn  brightest  Iroquois  girls  he  could  find  whenever  he 
went  to  Kataraqui,  where  Kingston  is  now.  The  AlgonqiiinE,  Abenakis 
and  Hurons  were  in  still  closer  touch  with  ilie  convent  The  books  of 
the  "  Séminaire/*  m  the  Indian'  classa  were  always  called,  contaJn 
many  entries  like  these*  **  On  the  15th  of  Jnly^  1682,  Marie  Durand 
left  the  seminaiy  after  having  been  provided  with  board  and  clothing  for 
a  y^r,**  **  La  Petite  Barbe,  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  who  has  been  six  yeare 
in  the  seminary,  has  returned  to  lier  parents  at  Ancienne  Lorette."'  In 
1686  an  Indian  girl  called  Marie  Kose  laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a 
new  wing  ;  she  was  ^^dressed  in  white  and  represented  the  Infant  Jesus/^ 
An  Abenaki  called  Agnes  Wes-k-wes  even  found  the  call  of  the  cloister 
more  compelling  tlian  the  call  of  tJie  woods*  Only  death  prevented  her 
from  taking  the  veil;  and  the  fame  of  her  piety  drew  every  Christian 
Indian  near  Quebec  to  her  hineraL 

W'ithin  four  monthB  of  the  day  the  comer  stone  for  this  ertensioa  . 
was  put  in  poeition  the  convent  was  burnt  again.  A  brave  layl 
sialer,  Marie  Montmesnil,  nearly  lost  her  life  in  rescuing  the  precious 
relics.  The  Hoêpitalières  again  offered  shelter  in  their  cloisters,  where 
the  Ursulines  intoned  a  Landaie  and  sang  a  Memorare  to  their  perpetual 
superior,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  in  token  of  resignation  and  thanksgiving. 
The  IlùspiiaUeres  greatly  cheered  the  homeless  Ursulines  by  remember- 
ing to  make  a  special  celebration  of  the  feast  of  St.  Ursula  the  following 
day.  As  before,  every  one  in  Quebec  showed  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
a  return  visit  of  aoknowledgment  was  headed  by  the  ^lother  Superior, 
who  called  on  the  ^larquis  de  Denon ville  at  the  Château  St*  Louis  and 
on  the  Intendant  at  his  palace.  After  going  to  see  the  eight  sisterB  who 
had  remained  on  guard  in  an  outbuilding  of  the  burnt  convent,  the  little 
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deputation  re-entered  the  Hôtel-Dieu,  and  their  records  state  ttat  "  the 
peace  o-f  the  cloister  was  dt^ightful  after  a  day  of  such  fatigue  and  ilis- 
sipatlion/''  In  November  they  all  went  into  Madame  de  la  Peltrie's 
lionee,  near  which  a  bam  was  oimrertod  into  a  teniporar)-  elmpel,  '*not*'— 
as  their  annalist  quaintly  says — **  in  the  ityle  of  tlie  Renaissance,  bu^ 
in  that  of  jthe  Naissanee."  The  makeshift  eloistîer  and  chapel  were  all 
that  was  most  uneomfortahle.  '"  I  see  everything  here  to  îuake  you 
suffer/'  said  the  kindly  bishop.  The  nuns,  however,  rejoiced  at  re-union 
under  any  circumstances:  Ecce  quam  honum  et  quam  jucunthim  kabû 
lare  fratres  ^^  unum. 

1689  waa  a  year  big  mth  the  fate  of  empii^.  The  Great  Imperial 
War  betwet^n  Fr*moe  and  Enir^and  had  just  begun.  It  was  to  Ije 
renewed  at  intervals  for  more  than,  a  .centiury,  to  culminate  in  both  the 
Old  World  and  tlie  New  in  1759,  and  to  continue  till  Trafalgar  had  con- 
firmed  the  British  command  of  tJie  sea  for  more  than  another  hundred 
years.  In  Canada  Frontenac  began  by  a  bold  swift  stroke  at  New  Eng- 
land.  In  the  British  colonies,  Peter  Schuyler  was  formulating  the 
original  ^*  Gloriaus  Enterprise  ''  of  conquering  New  France  t'hat  Pitt 
found  the  means  of  earrv  ing  out  seventy  years  later* 

In  the  midst  of  th(^e  wars  and  rumours  of  war,  the  Ursulines  com- 
pleted their  present  ponvi*nt  and  celebrated  their  first  jubilee.  'AH  of 
the  original  three  were  dead;  but  a  nun  who  came  out  in  1640,  and 
io  was  in  her  fiftieth  ye^r  of  service,  took  part  in  all  the  proceedings* 
Tjongevity  has  always  been  distinctive  of  this  community-  At  every 
âucceeding  jubilee  there  have  been  nuns  who  had  already  assisted  aît  a 
previous  one.  And  the  st^nior  nun  in  1908,  the  tercentennial  year  of 
Quebec,  was  not  the  junior  in  1839 ^  the  binentcnnial  year  of  the  convent* 
The  Indians  were  already  receding  before  civilization  in  1689  ;  and  there 
were  fewer  at  the  jubilee  feast  than  there  used  to  be  round  the  hospitable 
tables  of  La  Mère  Marie.  The  nearby  friendly  tribes  had  begun  to 
wither  at  the  touch  of  the  town;  the  hostile  war-path^  stopped  farther 
and  farther  we^.  The  massiicre  of  Lachine  sent  a  shudder  of  appre- 
hension through  the  whole  colony.  But  no  Indians  ever  again  threatened 
the  safety  of  Quebec.  Frontenac,  on  the  contrary,  carried  the  war  into 
the  Iroquois  country.  And  the  Ursulines,  who  ha<l  drawn  tJie  sword  at 
need  in  1660»  did  so  again  for  the  common  good  in  IKU6,  by  equipping 
a  tiny  though  efficient  contingent  of  two  men.  But  their  favourite 
Wiiapon  was  and  remained  oonversion. 

In  1G90,  New  England  made  her  counterstroke.  On  the  Tth  of 
October  tlie  vanguard  of  the  American  fleet  wm  sighted  bdow  Murray 
Bay.  Quebec  stood  aghast,  defenceless;  for  Fnonteoac  was  much  further 
OÎÎ  inland  tlian  Phijr  nr«g  by  the  St  I^awrence.    The  Ursulines  were 
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instant  in  prajer,  "  seeking  in  every  way  to  appease  the  divine  judg^ 
niant  and  obtain  the  favx)ur  of  Gad  for  their  conntry."  And  the  towna^  | 
folk  thought  those  intercessions  had  been  accepted,  when  contrary  winds 
m  delayed  Phips  Uiat  Frontenac  arrived  first  and  flnng  back  defiance 
at  the  summons  ix>  surrender: — "  I  have  no  answer  to  give,  except  from 
the  month  of  my  cannon,"'  Phips  at  once  hegaji  his  bombardment,  and 
file  convent  received  its  baptism  of  fire.  **  ITie  first  day  a  cannon-ball 
burst  through  a, shutter  and  finally  lodged  at  the  bedside  of  one  of  our 
tardera;  anoither  cut  a  piece  of  her  apron  off  one  of  our  sistem. 
OHiers  fell  in  Uie  garden  and  court^}'ard.  ..,...., 
Our  house  wm  crowded  with  women  and  child  mn,  so  tîiat 
we  could  hardly  paâs  to  and  f ro^  but  had  to  take  our  food  sbanding  and 
in  haste,  like  the  Israelites  when  they  ate  the  Paschal  Lamb,  *  .  ,  We 
lent  our  pfcture  of  the  Holy  Trinity  to  lie  hung  on  làie  steeple  of  the 
cathedral,  to  show  under  whose  protection  we  were  fighting,"  On  the 
2Î9t--Tmfûlgar  day— tlie  festival  of  Ht,  Ursula  was  duly  observed, 
Faliher  de  la  Cotombière  seized  the  opportunity  to  extol  the  heroism  of 
the  virgin  martyrs  as  worthy  of  present  imitation-  And  Bishop  St, 
Valaerhad  just  intoned,  with  vibrant  solemaity,  Maria  Mater  gmtim* , .  - 

•  ♦   .  ♦   .  .Ei  mortis  horâ , .   ».   , 

when  the  hush' that  followed  the  b^iedictinn  was  suddenly  rent  by  th© 
crash  of  ariillery.  But,  this  time,  Phips  was  only  covering  his  retreat; 
and  Quebec  went  wild  witrh  exultant  joy*  Frontenac  became  a  hero  of 
the  people,  and  ha«  remained  so  ever  since.  The  church  built  beside  the 
St,  Lawrenœ,  on  the  site  of  Chaniplain's  Abilaclonf  became  Notre  Dame 
de  la  Victoire.  And^  three  thou^iand  miles  away,  in  famous  France^ 
Le  Roi  Soîeil^  in  the  hey-day  i>f  his  European  renown,  eommanded  a 
special  medal  to  be  slaiick  in  commemoration  of  this  Canadian  feat  of 
arms — Keheca  liberata,  MDCXC\  Frmicm  in  nova  orbe  vktrix^ 

The  18tli  century  opened  with  famine^  pestilence  and  w^ar.  Fever 
and  aniall-pox  carried  off  a  fourth  of  tbe  popuïation  of  Quebec.  Funera 
knelle  became  8<j  frequent  and  so  depressing  to  tlie  spirits  of  the  living 
that  they  were  forbidden  altogether.  Five  epidemics  in  eleven  yearil 
scourged  tJ\e  town  and  turned  the  convent  into  a  hospital.  The  last 
was  in  ITllj  the  year  Sir  Hovenden  Walker's;  armada  made  its  disastroua 
iittempl  against  New  France,  The  convent  a^sounded  with  tdae  noise  of 
warlike  preparations,  close  beside  the  cloisters.  The  nuns  again  prayed 
fen^ently  for  the  French  anns.  And  the  British  expedition,  ill  found 
and  badly  led,  retired  dist^omfifced  and  alarmed  by  the  many  ship- 
wrecks it  sïiffetied  far  down  tlie  River,  Notre  Danu  de  la  Vicioire  waa 
henceforth  called  Notre  Dame  êe^  Victoires,  Tw^o  years  later  ilm  Treaty 
of  Utnx^ht  freed  Bishop  St.  Valier  from  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he 
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had  been  nine  years  prisoner  of  war.  This  time  the  cannon  roared  in 
greeting,  and  every  bell  in  Quebec  was  rung  as  the  bishop  landed  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  all  went  down  to  the  water  side  to 
bid  him  welcome  home.  The  convent  annals  of  the  18th  of  August, 
1713,  record  his  first  visit  to  the  Ursulincs  since  his  captivity.  "  In  the 
course,  of  the  afternoon  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  good  bishop 
and  hearing  him  express  his  joy.  For  our  part,  great  is  our  gratitude 
to  the  God  of  all  goodness,  who  has  vouchsafed  to  grant  us  such  conso- 
lation after  our  long  and  heavy  trials." 

In  1708,  a  very  different  prisoner  of  war  had  appeared  at  the  con- 
vent. This  was  Esther  Wheelwright,  the  twelve-year-old  great-grand- 
daughter of  John  Wheelwright,  one  of  the  most  honoured  of  New  Eng- 
land Puritan  ministers.  The  child  had  been  carried  off  in  the  raid 
against  the  little  village  of  Wells,  five  years  before.  The  Abenaki  chief 
who  took  her  had  adopted  her;  and  she  had  almost  forgotten  her  English 
when  Father  Bigot  came  into  the  camp  on  a  missionary  tour.  It  was  no 
easy  matter  to  rescue  her.  An  Indian  chief  thought  pale-face  prisoners 
were  trophies  of  war,  quite  as  much  as  objects  of  ransom.  And  it  was 
only  after  long  diplomacy  and  many  seductive  presents  that  Esther  was 
given  up  to  the  Great  Captain  of  the  French ,  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil, 
who  sent  her  to  school  at  the  Ursulines'  with  his  own  daughter.  Was  it 
the  contrast  .between  tjhe  savage  restlessness  of  the  forest,  as  well  as  the 
civilizeli  restlessness  of  French  spfciety  at  the  Château  St.  Louis,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  calm  of  the  convent,  that  revived  her 
childish  memories  of  home  and  school  and  the  happy  orchard  beside 
which  she  was  torn  away  that  midsummer  morning,  more  than  half  her 
life  ago?  Who  knows?  But  when  the  peace  that  restored  the  bishop 
to  his  diocese  had  let  her  family  write  for  her  return  to^  them,  she  had 
learnt  a  second  separating  language,  and  found  a  new  home  and  a  new 
faith,  and  had  taken  the  white  veil  among  the  Ursulines  as  Sister  Esther 
of  the  Infant  Jesus.  She  petitioned  the  Governor,  as  her  adopted  father, 
to  allow  her  to  make  her  final  vows.  The  bishop  approved  ;  and  Father 
Bigot  preached  the  sermon  at  her  admission.  Letters  were  exchanged 
with  the  family,  and  the  portrait  then  painted  for  them  in  her  nun's 
dress  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  seventh  generation  from  the  one 
to  whose  members  it  was  sent. 

But  Esther  was  ,not  the  only,  nor  even  the  first  of  the  Puritan 
Ursulines.  Marv^  Davis,  carried  off  from  Salem  in  1G86,  entered  the 
novitiate  in  1698.  And,  t\vent}^-four  years  later  than  this,  Mary  Dorothea 
Jordan  also  found  lier  liappiest  earthly  home  in  the  ''  House  of  Jesus," 
which  the  French  missionaries  had  so  often  described  to  the  three  little 
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lapMves  mmng  tlue  Indians  as  the  greet  sanctiiary  of  the  ''pale^face 
virgim  "  in  QnelH^e. 

Fort^r-two  years  of  comparative  peace  followed  the  return  of  the 
bishop  from  the  Tower.  The  life  of  cloister,  school  and  ehapel  went  on 
with  little  difitnrbanoe  from  the  outside  world.  Indeed,  the  ont&ide  world 
of  Quebec  was  more  moved  by  eonvent  ioterests  in  1739  than  the  con- 
vent was  disturbed  by  worldly  intmsionB,  A  whole  year  had  been  devoted 
within,  the  cloisters  to  preparing  a  fêiû  worthy  of  the  centennial  ymr 
of  tihe  ITr&uline  order  in  Canada.  The  couimunity  now  congisted  of 
fifty-tiiree  nuns.  Exactly  fifty-three  had  died  during  the  century.  And 
their  annalist  rejoiced  to  think  there  wm  an  evenly  divided  number  to 
make  an  antiphon  of  praise  in  earth  and  Heaven,  All  pious  observance 
were  prolonged;  all  relaxations  were  ghortened;  silver  plate  wm  melted 
down  to  make  a  i^anctuary  lamp  ;  and  a  general  "  retreat  ^'  heralded  the 
approach  of  the  famoua  first  of  August  The  canons  of  the  catliedrai 
celebrated  ;  the  Jesuit  Fathers  preached  ;  the  Bishop  constantly  attended; 
and  Pope  Innocent  X.  granOed  an  indulgence  to  all  wtio  took  part— 
cleT^gy»  nuns  and  laity  alike.  The  Indiana  were  not  forgotten,  A 
special  High  Mass  was  oelehrated  for  them,  at  which  they  sang  the 
Kyrie  and  Credo,  A  feaafc  of  ^ such  abundance  as  to  recall  the  best  of 
those  given  to  their  predecessois  by  La  Mère  Marie  brought  their  part 
of  the  ceremonies  to  a  triumphant  close.  It  was  their  last  great  enter- 
tàLûment  at  the  tJrsiLlines',  They  had  receded  much  further  since  the 
jubilee  of  1689.  At  the  time  of  the  next  jubilee  the  world  was  going 
Tery  differently,  far  and  near.  The  French  Revolution  had  begun;  a 
British  sovereign  had  held  the  allegiance  of  Canada  for  thirty  years  ; 
and  tlie  Indians  were  only^  at  home  beyond  ihe  ever-expanding  frontiers 
of  that  WesÈern  Co^nlnj^  which  wa.<,  in  it^  turn^  to  be  succeeded  by  a  still 
fûrther*off  Far  West  .before  the  bi-centennial  year  had  come. 

The  second  quarter  of  the  18th  oentury  was  tiie  halcyon  day  of  the 
old  régime  at  Quebec.  The  kindly  Marquis  de  Beauhamois  governed 
the  colony  for  fifteen  years.  A  great  "Father  in  God^*  was  then 
bishop.  Count  Henri  de  \Pontbriand.  The  $$igncur»  lived  in  homely 
affluence  among  their  censitaires.  One  of  them  enjoyed  the  manor  and 
\ast  domains  of  the  baronies  of  Portoeuf  and  Becanoour.  His  house 
and  chapel  bore  the  insignia  of  nobility.  Koyal  letters  patent  gave  him 
'*  the  right  of  ^armSj  heraldic  honours,  rank  and  precedence,  like  the 
Vther  barons  of  the  Kingdom  of  France."  His  daughter  Anne  had  all 
the  c?o]ony  could  give  her  in  the  way  of  sncial  amenities  and  distractions. 
Yet  three  years  of  society  disgusted  her  with  what  she  called  the  *^  gay 
follies  "   of  \  ^'  bowing  and  courtseying  in  the  middle  of  an  illuminated 
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liail,''  She  became  contented  only  when  she  took  the  yeil,  ^id  cofuld 
eiimmon  t!ie  commuai  try  to  its  daily  duties  by  ringing  the  bell  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  raoming — an  oÉËee  ahe  performed  without  a  brmk  for 
forty  years»  AnotheryOun  of  this  period,  who  came  from  the  most  com- 
fortable home  the  fcolony  tlien  had,  was  Geneviève  de  Boucherville, 
whose  father's  note-book  contains  the  significant  entry  :■ — "  The  land  be- 
ing limine,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  settle  there  as  a  means  of  being  useful 
to  society."  This  anti-absent^  landlord,  Pierre  Boucher  de  Boucher- 
ville,  was  tjhe  father,  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  of  Ursuliue 
nuns;  for,  besides  Geneviève,; three  of  the  next  and  four  of  the  following 
generation  took  the  veiL  His  piety  was  proverbial,  and  its  memory  was 
kept  alive  for  many  years  by  the  custom  his  descendants  had  of  meeting 
to  hear  his  "  spirilhial  will  "  read  aloud  on  the  anniversary^  of  his 
dôatk  They  were  a  long-lived  family.  Pierre  Boucher  wm  born  during 
the  life-time  of  Shakespeare;  yet  his  tTrsuline  daughter  did  noit  die  till 
the  life-time  of  the  Duke  of  TV'ellington, 

The  other  classes  of  society  shared  the  norel  pleasure  of  this  time 
of  peace  and  comparative  plenty.  Prom  the  convent  windows  the  nuns 
csould  see  the  snug  little  whitewashed  cottages  strung  along  the  Côte  de 
Beaupré — that  well-named  "shore  of  the  beautiful  m^ow,"  which 
rose  two  hundred  feet  or  more  in  one  bold  bluff  from  the  St*  Lawrence, 
and  then,  in  evenly  rising  uplands,  swept  baek  to  the  LaurentiaiiB, 
twenty  miles  away.  Or  they  could  look  out  to  the  left  of  thia^  across  the 
valley  of  the  St,  Charles,  over  a  still  greater  natural  glacis,  sloping  up 
and  up  t^D  the  blue  ramparts  of  the  same  Laurent iaa  mountains  further 
west*  Here  the  cottages  were  clustering  round  the  churches  into  little 
btraggling  villages,  which  tamed  the  wild  woodlands  with  fruitful  spots 
of  greenery.  Or  they  oould  see  tbeiharbour,  in  the  right  foreground  of 
the  Côte  de  Beaupré,  with^  beyond^  the  rich  Island  of  Orleans,  bearing 
at  first  such  native  produce  that  the  early  settlers  chose  it  as  the  garden 
of  Quebec,  and  afterwards  bearing  such  crops  that  every  travellers  eye 
was  taken  with  the  scene  of  bright  fertility  at  this  seaward  gate  of 
Canada, 

The  very  troubles  of  that  time  were  those  inflicted  by  prosperity. 
Church  and  Sftate  cried  out  against  the  increaee  of  luxury*  There  were 
laments  over  the  good  old  times  of  more  frugality,  when  the  hûbiùmtê 
stayed  on  their  farms,  instead  of  crowding  the  wharves  and  warehouses 
to  spend  their  savings,  whenever  a  ship  came  in  from  France  with  a 
cargo  of  men's  and  women's  fripperj^  Young  men  of  more  stirring 
natures  turned  to  the  wild5  for  profit  and  adventure.  The  paternal 
government  was  horrified  to  see  hundreds  of  cQureiir&  des  bois  **  absent 
without  leave,"    And  the  Church  was  m^ore  justifiably  grieved  to  find 
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hùw  many  of  them  were  active  as    *'  the  devil's  missionaries  ''    in  the 
brandy  trade  among  the  ladiaos. 

An  edocation  ai  the  Ursuluies'  offered  LLé  acknowledged  corrective 
to  social  excesses  and  the  best  preparation  for  tiie  future  mothers  of  ^ 
colony.  Civil*  and  ecclegiastical  dignitaries  were  always  willing  to  lend 
their  countenance  to  iuch  a  eciiool  fete  as  tlie  one  recorded  in  the  annals 
for  tha  23id  of  Aligns t,  1752.  Geneviève  de  Boucherville,  now  nearing 
her  eightieth  year,  récrives  the  dÈstinguiehed  guests  with  all  Idie  gmoe 
of  the  salon  without  any  of  its  empty  complimente,  Duquesne,  the  last 
great  Governor,  and  the  Bishop  and  intendant^  with  their  suites,  are 
there,  surrounded  by  everyone  whom  the  society  papers  would  have  meû- 
tioned  next  day,  had  there  been  any  papers  then.  At  the  end  of  the 
reception  room  is  a  grove,  from  which  the  nymphs  and  shepherdesses 
issue  in  prooession  to  greet  the  Ûovernor-Gcneral  wiMi  a  triumphal  ode, 
comparing  his  ser^iees  for  the  king  in  Canada  to  those  performed  by 
his  ancestors  for  the  kings  In  France,  There  was  no  lack  of  poetastic 
incense;  but  Duquesne  had  won  the  right  of  patriotic  homage,  as  had 
the  bishop,  who  was  addressed  next*  This  good  prelate's  visitations  into 
the  further  wilderness  were  duly  chronicled  in  glowing  veise,  **  All 
Olympus*  faded  hierarchy  '  was  pressed  into  unwonted  fellowship  when- 
ever the  occasion  seemed  to  wan*ant  it^  and  some  very  quaint  '^conceits" 
were  the  result.  When  the  Quebec  Ursu lines  heard  what  yeoman  service 
the  bishop  had  done  after  their  Three  Rivers  sisters  were  burnt  out  ttiey 
gave  him  a  place  among  the  gods  of  Gïieeee,  quite  in  the  effusive  spirit 
of  the  fashionable  pastorals  of  the  day.  The  translation  made  for  a  later 
generation  of  English-speaking  pupils  is  cxvn  quainter  than  the  original. 

Among  the  gods,  if  pocfts*  lays  are  true. 
Deeds  moat  surprising  were  not  rare  to  view; 
And  all  Olympus  did  the  feat  admire, 
When  bright  Apollo  cast  aside  his  lyrcj 
Forbore  to  sing  and  seized  the  heavy  spade^ 
Or  with  the  mason's  trowel  mortar  laid, 
liike  him,  my  Lord^  you  put  the  apron  on. 
And  soften  heariB»  while  you  are  laying  stone. 


But  very  different  days  were  coming;  days  when  the  heart  of  New 
France  was  failing  it  for  fear  ;  when  the  land  was  eaten  up  with  oor- 
niption  and  ^nunt  with  famine. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  century  there  came  a  new  Intendant,  a 
man  at  once  so  consummate  and  so  outrageous  in  all  dishonesty  that  even 
the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  of  publie  life  in  the  United  Static  and 
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Canada  has  failed  to  produce  his  superior  in  villainy.  This  was  Bigol^ 
Vfhose  sinister  influence  is  seen  even  inside  tlie  conveat,  in  the  letter  he 
wrote  the  Suporior,  forbidding  her  to  mU  ar  give  awaj  any  fooil  dnring 
the  f aminej  exœpt  through  him.  A  few  years  later  the  younger  Vau- 
dreml  became  Governor-General,  and  gave  the  plansible  and  insinuating 
Bigot  a  froL*  hand,  while  spitefully  thwarting  the  great  and  incorruptible 
Mon-tcabi  at  every  turn.  No  former  mieeries  had  been  eo  bad  as  these; 
for  New  France  now  had  worse  false  friends  at  home  than  open  enemies 
abroad. 

In  1755  the  Ursnlines  saw  their  sisters  in  the  General  Hospital 
burnt  ont,  with  loss  of  life.  Messages  were  instantly  sent  offering  a 
return  of  the  kindness  shown  to  the  homele^  Uraulines  in  the  previous 
century;  and  presently  the  Hospitalière  arrived.  One  of  their  number 
had  been  burnt  alive;  another  was  dying.  Slie  was  nursed  with  all 
possible  care  in  the  infirmaiy,  and  when  she  died  the  Ursulines  buried 
her  in  their  own  vault,  "  in  order/^  as  their  annals  say,  "  that  her  asheSj 
mingling  with  onrs^  may  serve  to  make  still  more  enduring  that  union 
whicih  has  ever  hound  us  togefcher.^* 

The  next  three  years  were  years  of  ever-increasing  appréhension* 
The  French  arms  were  often  victorious;  but  victory  became  more  and 
more  barren.  Eraddock'a  defeat  at  the  Monongahela  was  the  last  reel 
check  to  the  British  i  advance.  Montcalm^s  battles  were  desperate  rear- 
guard actions,  in  which  his  skill  snatched  victory  for  the  time  being  from 
forces  whose  reserve  were  always  closing  up  the  ranks  of  his  enemiei 
and  pushing  the  lines  of  converging  invasion  one  step  further  into  the 
doomed  colony.  The  tJrsulinea  were  devotedly  patriotic^  and  looked 
upon  race  and  religion  as  almost  one  and  the  same.  The  contrast  be- 
tween New  France  and  the  English-speaking  world  was,  indeed,  a  strik- 
mg  one,  Not  a  heretic  was  to  be  found  in  Canada  ;  wliile  Roman  Cath- 
olic disabilities  were  a  striking  reality  in  England j  and  the  Bostomiais 
were  the  straitest  Protestants  in  Hie  world.  But,  even  apart  fnMn 
religioHj  French  priests  and  nuns  have  always  been  French  of  the  French 
abroad;  eo  much  so,  indeed,  that  their  eervices  to  French  influence  were 
freely  used  by  atheists  like  Paul  Bert  and!  Gambetta,  who  agreed  that 
"  ÂntiKiïlericalism  is  noti  an  article  o(  export"  Montcalm,  a  frank  and 
unswerving  believer,  looked  upon  the  final  struggle  as  somewhat  of  an 
Armageddon^  though  he  was  raan-of -the- world  enough  to  know  that  the 
British  side  was  not  in  the  service  of  an  Anti-Christ.  His  Ticonderoga 
letter  to  the  Superior  of  the  Ursnlines  shows  the  bond  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  cloia;lier  and  tlie  sword  in  that  great  crisis.  "  Continues/ 
madame,  à  m'accorder  vos  prières  et  celles  de  votre  sainie  communauté 
.  .  *  .  .  Je  ma  flatte  que  celui  qui  a  pris  Chouagen  saura  repousser  à 
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Carrillon  les  ennemis  de  la  religion.  C'eet  Dieu  qui  a  fait  un  vrai 
prodige  dans  cette  occasion.  Je  al  voulu  Le  servir,  je  Lui  raporte  tout, 
et  je  reçois  avec  reconnaiâsancc  votre  compliment  et  celui  de  votre 
Illustre  Communauté.'' 

Day  by  day  new  stories  of  BritiFh  preparations  against  Quebec  werei 
told  through  the  grille  at  the  convent.  The  taking  of  T^uisbourg  left 
New  France  sbrunken,  starved  and  isolated  in  the  grip  of  a  hostile  sea. 
Three  hundred  French  ships  were  taken  on  the  Atlantic  that  year.  No 
mail  came  oui)  from  Trance  for  eight  silent  months  of  disappointment. 
And  when  Bougainville  arrived  in  tlie  spring  of  175f>,  tlac  convent  his- 
torian signifcantly  praises  bis  bkill  and  bravery  in  having  "penetrated 
the  enemjr's  lines."  Even  tha  scanty  fare  Uflual  in  the  refectory  bad  to 
be  reduced  to  four  oune<*s  of  bread  a  day.  Clothes,  book?,  household 
ueceseities^^everything— were  lacking.  Montcalm  had  only  a  little  horse- 
flesh at  his  dinners,  Ms  army  was  on  half  rations,  tlie  habitants  oft^i 
on  less.  Only  Bigot  and  YaudrenU  fared  sumptuously  and  gnawed  the 
people  to  the  bone. 

On  the  26tb  of  June  the  Bnfcisb  fleet  appeared  in  the  South  Cbannd 
of  Orleans  ;  and  the  Ursuline  annalist  that  evening  closed  her  entry  twiiii 
liie  words  :    "  The  colony  is  lost  !"    From  the  convent  there  was  a  full 
view  of  Montcalm'e  seven  miles  of  entrenebmentâ  along  the  Beauport 
shore,  from  the  mouth  of  the  8t.  Charles  to  the  Palls  of  Montmorency. 
The  British  men-of-war  could  be  seen  feeling  their  way  into  the  harbour; 
Wolfe's  soldiers  landing  in  detacbnient^  at  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and 
afterwards,  in  great  strength,  just  beyond  the  Falls.    At  nine  o*clock  on 
the  night  of  the  19th  of  July  Uie  bombarrlment  from  the  TA*vis  batteries,,- 
across  tbe  St  Ijawrcnce,  suddenly  began;  and    "at  the  lir»t  discharg*- 
from  the  English  batteries  the  t*onvent  was  struck  in  many  places.    We 
{kaaeed  the  night  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  in  such  terrors  as  mayî 
be  imaged."    The  next  morning  the  Superior^  La  Merc  Migeon  de  lm\ 
Kaiâvité,  headed  a  soi-rowfu]  proeesBion  to  the  General  HoepitaJ,  eackl 
nun  carrying  all  she  took  with  her  in  a  little  bundle.    Ten  volunteers 
remained  to  safeguard  tlie  eonvent,  as  best  they  could,  under  the  brava j 
Mère  Davanne^  and  with  the  assistance  of  Iheir  chaplain,  Fatlier  Resche^^ 
and  two  of  his  friends. 

The  General  Hospital  had  aln^ady  become  a  sanctuary  for  800 
people,  including  the  nuns  of  the  H6tei-Dieu,  w^ho,  like  the  Ursulinas, 
immediately  took  the  harassing  duty  of  nursing  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  overcrowded  wards  and  with  haKlly  any  proper  hospital  appliances  J 
Wolfe's  unsuccessful  assault  on  the  Heights  of  Montmorency  sent  in* 
many  patients.  Among  them  was  Captain  Ochterloney,  of  tibe  Royal 
AmerieanSj  who  had  been  wounded  in  a  duel  the  day  before;  liad  left 
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hospital  to  take  paxt  in  the  battle^  sajing  he  could  never  let  a  private 
quarpe!  stand  between  him  and  his  public  duty  ;  Imd  been  shot  through 
the  lungs  while  leading  his  corapany  of  Gmnadiere,  had  refused  to  leave 
the  field  after  such  a  defeat,  and  had  been  rescued  from  a  scalping 
party  by  a  French  soldier  of  the  Regiment  of  Guienne,  Two  days  later 
a  messenger  came  oat,  under  a  flag  of  truce,  for  Ochterlooe/s  effects, 
which  Wolfe  sent  in,  with  twenty  guineas  for  the  soldier  who  had  saved 
him.  But  Vaudreuil  theatricaDy  refused  to  aJlow  any  money  to  be  given 
for  this  gallant  deed.  So  Wolfe  replied,  thanking  Vaudreuil,  and  promis- 
ing Madame  de  Kamesayj  directrees  of  the  hospital,  that  he  would  grant 
her  special  protection  if  victory  should  crown  the  British  arms.  This 
promise  soon  became  known,  and  the  hospital  was  more  crowded  with 
refugees  than  ever.  Towards  the  end  of  August  Ochterloney  died, 
having  beeji  tenderly  nursed  by  the  good  sisters  to  the  last.  And  both 
eidcB  ceased  firing  for  two  hours,  while  Captain  de  St  Laurent  came  out 
of  Quebec  to  nnoounci*  his, death  and  return  his  effects. 

In  September  hopes  began  to  revive.  It  was  thought  the  Canadian 
autumn  would  compel  the  British  fleet  to  raise  the  siega  Wolfe's  restleee 
energy  had  to  be  reckoned  wich.  But  Montcalm's  skill  was  depended 
on  to  keep  him  at^ann's  lengtlu  And  so  it  might  have,  though  ultimate 
conquest  was  only  a  question  of  time,  if  VaudreuiP's  meddling  counter- 
brders  had  not  thwarted  Montcalm's  foresight.  Suddenly,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  13th,  Quebec  gasped  at  the  desperate  news  that  the  red  wall 
of  the  British  army  was  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  cutting  off  the  town 
from  the  weat  as  the  British  fleet  cut  it  off  from  the  east.  Within  f^nr 
hours  the  French  army  had  marched  up  from  its  entrenchjuenta,  formed 
Unie  of  battle,  attacked*  and  bden  broken  in  defeat.  The  Ursidines  in 
the  General  Hospital  saw  the  fugitive:?  flying  for  their  lives  down  the 
Côte  d'Abraham  and  across  the  valle}^  of  the  St.  Charles.  By  midday 
the  overcrowded  hospital  had  to  receive  hundreds  more  of  their  wounded 
friends.  At  midnight  a  detaichment  of  wild-looking  Highlanders  took 
possession  and  guaranteed  protection*  The  next  morning  the  British 
wounded  wore  brought  in,  and  every  nook  and  comer  in  the  hospitid  and 
all  its  outbuildings  was  filled  with  friend  and  foe,  now  drawn  together 
by  the  sympathy  of  common  suffering,  and  become  but  man  and  msn 
once  more  under  the  ministering  hands  of  the  good  nuos. 

While  the  Unulines  in  the  General  Hospital  were  busily  struggling 
to  do  this  service  in  the  thickest  of  all  the  crowding  horrors  of  war,  the 
litifle  garrison  left  behind  in  the  convent  was  racked  by  still  further 
suspense.  The  dire  news  that  Wolfe  wm  on  the  Plains  had  reached  them 
early  in  the  morning.  Their  straining  ears  had  hoard  the  sharp,  knell- 
ing clap  of  \'o]ley  after  volley  from  that  steadfast  British  line;  then  the 
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CM>iif used  m>m  of  hand-to-hand  fighting,  yells  that  might  have  oome  from 
Iroquois^  followed  immediately  by  loucl^  exiiltant  British  cheers,  and^ 
a^  tli^y  etraiaed  their  eyes  to  sec  if  tlieir  ears  deceived  tJiein,  the  fore* 
boded  truth  struck  them  to  the  heart  when  a  mob  of  white  and  blue  and 
grey  fugitives  fled  in  mad  haste  for  the  bridge  of  boats  leading  back  to 
the  French  entrenduneiits.  Even  m  they  watched  they  heard  of  another 
disaster  from  the  aireet  beside  t!iem.  Montcalm  had  jnst  ridden  through 
St,  IjOuis'  Gate,  mortally  wounded— and  Ûm  news  touclied  tlie  quick 
of  anguish*  Some  terrified  wornen,  seeing  him  pasô  by  between  two 
Urenadiers,  who  supported  him  in  the  saddle^  had  shrieked  out:  **  Oh^ 
Mon  Dieu — le  Marquis  est  tué  !"  And  he  had  tried  to  reassure  tli*?ii)  by 
replying:  ''  Ce  n'est  rien  J  Ne  voua  affliges^  pas  poui  moi,  mes  bonnes 
amies!"  The  surgeon  told  him  he  had  only  a  few  hours  to  live:^**  So 
iTuch  the  better.  1  shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of  Quebec/'  liul 
he  attended  tw  the  last  details  of  hia  public  duty  before  ha  let  his  memory 
turn  to  hJB  beloved  family  circl©  among  the  happy  olive  groves  of  iiis 
home  at  Candiac*  He  sent  a  farewell  message  to  every  member;  and 
then,  as  hh  life  was  ebbing  fast  away,  he  made  has  final  peace  with  God. 
Often,  in  tliai  dreadful  night,  he  was  heard  praying  and  rendering 
thanks  for  the  consolations  of  the  Catholic  faith*  Just*  as  the  dreary 
day  was  breaking  he  ,breath€d  his  last 

Whni  desolation  met  the  eyes  of  the  nuns  that  morning!  The 
seven  miles  of  French  defends  stretched  as  usual  along  the  Beauport 
shore  to  the  hfdghtB  of  Montanorencj^  ;  but  no  one  manned  them.  The 
guns  were  dumb  and  deserted.  There  was  no  stir  of  life  aboujt  the 
empty  tents.  Nothing  moved  along  the  road  which  had  m  lately  bristled 
witli  ten  thousand  bayonets*  The  litnises  were  aa  desolate  as  the  cnmp. 
IX*ath  had  struck  peace  as  well  as  war. 

Bad  news  kept  coming  in  all  day  long»  AH  the  other  Frendi 
generals  had  fallen  in  the  battle,  with  no  one  knew  how  many  ofhceiB 
whose  daughters  were  pupils  of  the  convent.  In  the  afternoon  the  death 
of  two  Ursulines  was  reported  from  the  General  Hospital.  One  was  La 
îilère  Charlotte  de  Muy  de  Stc.  Hélène,  daughter  of  a  Governor  of 
Louisiana.  She  was  the  convent  annalist  who  lived  just  long  enough  to 
see  the  fultilment  of  her  foreboding  entry  for  the  ;36th  of  June:  *-  The 
colony  13  ïoBtJ'  By  a  strange  coincidence  the  otlier  was  ilary  Jordan, 
a  Puritan  J  whose  former  compatriots  were  tepregented  by  tha  American 
Bangers  in  Wolfe's  triumphant  army.  But  ehc  was  **  La  Mère  de  St 
Joseph»"  heai't  and  soul,  when  Û\e  bwttJe  was  joined  the  day  before,  and 
she  died,  just  after  Montcalm,  as  Freich,  as  patriot ic,  and  more  intt^nsely 
Roman  Catholic  than  he. 
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The  day  ware  on,  amd  the  nuns  in  the  convent  had  more  time  th»a 
those  in  the  hospital  to  realise  what  a  desperate  pas®  the  colony  had 
come  to,  A  horaelegs  and  despairing  |>eople.  a  broken  and  fugitive  army, 
and  the  last  1ml f -mile  of  the  rock  of  Quebec,  dose  beset  by  yictorioiis 
forces  on  land  and  sea: — and  this  wns  all  that  was  left  of  the  Canada 
they  knew  ! 

That  night  a  funeral  prot^csâion  stumbled  its  way  through  tlie  en- 
cumbered street  to  the  eonvent,  bearing  the  great  and  unfortunate  Mont- 
cabii  to  his  last  restiiig  place  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Saints.  The  town  had 
been  in  such  confusion  all  day  that  no  one  oould  be  found  to  make  a 
coffin,  except  an  old  servant  of  the  Urgulines^  "  le  bonhomme  Micliel/' 
who  wept  bitterly  as  lie  worker!  at  his  makeshift  of  a  few  rough  boards. 
At  nine  o'clock  the  mourners  enti^red  by  the  fitful  glare  of  tonchlight 
De  Bamesay  and  every  maji  in  the  gairlgon  that  could  be  spared  from 
dusty  were  there,  with  many  ciirilianâ  and  women  and  children.  One  little 
girl,  who  held  her  father's  hand  m  she  felt  the  awestruck  silence  when 
that  rude  coffin  was  lowered  inio  tlie  shell-torn  ground,  afterwards  be- 
came La  Mère  Dubé  de  St*  Ignace,  and  mod  to  tell  tlie  story  of  that 
memorable  night  to  succeseive  nuns  and  pupils,  down  to  the  Ursulinefl' 
bî-œntennial  year  of  1839  ;  and  one  of  her  most  attentive  listeners,  both 
as  pupil  and  nnn^  is  still  alive  to  repeat  the  tale  in  Quebee^a  ter-centennial 
year  of  1908,  Libera  mû.  Domine ^  chanted  Father  llesche  and  hig  two 
com  panions;  while  the  littde  choir  of  eiege-wom  nuns  replied  from 
behind  the  screen.  It  waa  one  more  fulfilment  of  the  family  tradition: 
La  Gnen'e  est  h  Tomheati  des  Montcalm. 

On  the  18th  Quebec  capitulated.  Three  days  later  the  Ursulines 
jTturned  to  th^^r  shattered  home.  On  the  *37tli  nn  Aniili.an  memorial 
Si  nic^  waa  held  for  Wolfe,  in  tlie  sajue  chapel  wht-rc  Montcalm  lay 
I  uriedj  and  the  funeral  sermon  was  preu-ehed  by  the  Rev,  Eli  Dawôon, 
cliaplaiu  to  H,M.S.  StirHng  Castle.  The  style  of  thie  oration  is  too 
inflated  ;  but  the  preacher  was  right  in  his  ^timate  of  the  immense  im- 
portance of  the  victor}'.  "  Ye  Heralds  of  fame  already  upon  the  wing, 
etreteh  your  flight  and  swell  vour  Trumpeti?  wïûi  the  Glor}^  of  a  militaiy 
cjcploit  ijirough  distant  worlds  1  An  Exploit  which  for  the  fitness  of 
Address  in  Strateg^n,  tlie  Dajtngnass  of  the  attempt  and  the  Spirit  of 
its  execution  shall  take  rank  with  the  choient  Piecjes  of  ancient  or  modem 
Story  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  where  it  remains  immortal," 

The  Mothers  winced  at  the  unwelcome  neeÊseity  of  having  to  yield 
np  their  altars  to  w^^hat  they  thought  unhallowed  rites.  And  the  con- 
querors had  the  usual  Protestant  predisposition  to  take  Uie  maas  for 
superstitions  mummer}%  But  personal  experience  and  many  ameuitieB 
on  both  sides  made  e^ch  more  tolerant  after  that  long,  hard  winter. 
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General  Murray,  now  in  coraniand  of  the  British  army  of  occupation, 
quickly  won  golden  opinions  by  bis  Justice  and  generosity.  He  and  his 
men  cheerfully  gave  up  a  whole  day's  rations  every  week  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  and  always  paid  religious  processions  of  all  kinds  *'  the 
compliment  of  the  hat/'  And  it  soon  beciinie  known  that»  before  leaving 
for  England,  Townshend,  though  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  the  fleet 
for  the  neei^s  of  the  anuy,  had  yet  sent  Bougainville  enough  to  help  the 
French  eick  and  wounded. 

Murray  established  his  headquarters  in  the  convent,  which  was  also 
used  as  an  officers'  hoepitai  and  had  a  guai^  of  Highlanders.  The 
sanctity  of  the  doisteiB  was  rdigiously  observed,  and  not  a  single  com- 
plaint was  ever  nmde  againfit  the  British  garrifion.  On  the  contrar)% 
the  officers  and  men  did  all  they  could  for  the  nuns,  Bhovelling  the  anow 
for  th*3m,  seeing  they  got  the  best  food  tliat  conid  i>e  had,  and  generally 
making  them  as  happy  as  possible  under  the  circumstanoes.  As  the 
winh?r  began  to  aet  in  the  annalist  records  that  the  Highlanders,  **e3cpo6ed 
by  the  peculiarities  of  their  cosluiue  to  suffer  severely  from  the  climate, 
became  objects  of  compassion  to  the  nuns,  who  set  to  work  to  knit  long 
thick  stockings  to  cover  the  legs  of  the  poor  strûngers."  Captain  Knox, 
of  live  43ni,  records  another  pleasant  amenity  in  his  journal  for  the  30th 
of  November,  "  The  nuns  of  the  UrBuline  convent  having  preseaited  the 
Governor  and  other  Officers  witli  a  set  of  crosseB  of  S^t.  Andrew,  curiously 
worked,  they  were  displayed  in  compliment  to  this  day:  in  the  comer  of 
the  field  of  each  cross  wm  wrought  an  emblematical  heart,  expressive  of 
that  a4^iaehment  and  affection  which  every  good  man  naturally  bears  to 
his  native  country/' 

Thus  passed  the  terrible  1759,  How  ilifferent  froju  1650,  when 
La  Mère  Marie  de  l'Incarnation  was  writing  home  to  France  her  patriotie 
congratulations  on  the  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  rising  glories  of 
Hie  Most  Christian  Majesty,  Lc  Grand  Monarque  and  Roi  iSahil  I 

French  hopes  began  to  revive  with  the  spring  of  KGOv  The  gallant 
de  LévÏR  was  gathering  his  forces  at  MontreaJ  :  lii5  army  wiis  to  l>c  joined 
by  all  Uie  able-bodied  manhood  of  the  country  as  he  came  down;  and 
the  Flenr  de  Lijs  was  to  float  from  the  Citadel  again.  On  the  31st  of 
April  Murray  ordered  all  the  inhabitants,  except  the  nuns,  to  leave 
Quebec,  All  private  property  left  behind  was  stored  in  the  RécoUet 
c^hurch,  on  the  site  of  fte  prient  Anglican  cathedral,  watchetl  by  two 
delegates  chosen  by  the  townsfolk^  and  placed  under  a  strong  guard- 
On  the  S3rd  the  ice  moved  down  and  navigation  opened.  On  the  25 th 
Lévis^  vessels  began  to  arrive  at  Pointe-aux-Tremblea  ;  and  a  desperate 
itniggle  WB&  seen  to  be  imminent.  On  tlie  138 th  every  British  soldier 
til  at  conld  be  spared  from  actually  manning  the  walls  maixîhed  out  to 
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preveïit  Levis  from  closiBg  in  to  the  conunanding  heights  at  decisive 
ranges.  A  desperate  fight  ensued;  far  bloodier  Umn  the  first  battle  of 
the  Plaitis,  and  in  a  few  honn  the  little  British  anny  staggered  in* 
beaten  back  to  its  waJle,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  a  tJiird  of  its  numbers, 
Tiie  Frenjch  army  had  loet  even  more  men  ;  and  the  convent  was  pres- 
ently filled  with  the  wounded  of  boià  sides.  Levis  opened  Ms  batsteries: 
all  the  dangers  of  a  siege  began  again,  and  at  much  closer  quarters  than 
the  year  bc^fore.  The  vanguard  of  a  fleet  waE  reported  coming  up  stream 
under  a  press  of  sail.  It  rounded  into  harbour  after  dark;  and  a  French 
oflicer  on  the  Betiuport  shore  tient  off  a  message  to  LéTis  to  say  the 
French  rein  forcements  had  arrived  at  la«t!  The  rumour  flew  round 
and  fir^  tlie  beeie^ers  to  instant  action.  But  just  as  they  were  about 
to  carry  the  town  by  assault  they  found  they  were  mistaken,  and  that  the 
whole  British  floet  was  coming  to  relieve  Quebec  and  cut  off  their  own 
retreat.  They  at  once  raised  the  siege,  retired  in  all  haste  on  Montreal  ; 
and  there,  brought  to  bay  by  irre.'^istible  forces  on  land  and  water,  they 
laid  down  their  arras  forever*  Three  years  later  tlie  convent  annals 
record  the  momentous  change  of  sovereignty^  in  these  few  and  simple 
words  :— *'  On  the  24th  of  May,  1763^  a  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  be^ 
tween  the  Kings  of  France  and  England*  Canada  is  left  to  the  English. 
God  grant  religion  may  continue  to  flourish  there!" 

Tliia  devout  wish  seemed  at  first  destined  to  disappoininaent,  in  tlie 
fcnse  desired  by  the  annalist.  The  good  and  great  Bishop  de  Pontbriand 
died  before  the  final  surrender^  and  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Church 
was  bereft  of  its  ordinary  head,  at  the  very  time  that  the  S'ttate  was 
wrested  from  its  Mère-Faine.  For  eight  years,  from  175S  to  17B6,  not 
a  novice  joined  the  thinning  ranks;  and  the  novitiate,  consequentivj 
soon  ceased  to  exist»  "To  add  to  our  difficulties,  all  commerce' with 
France  is  forbidden:  yet  what  credit  could  the  Canadian  merchant,  even 
if  not  already  ruined,  hope  for  in  London  ?  And  how  many  articles  of 
prime  necessih%  especially  for  tiie  Church  and  altar,  and  for  the  apparel 
of  persons  living  in  religious  commun i ties,  are  no  longer  to  he  found  on 
the  list  of  Engh^h  nianu factures,  siUjce  their  proscription  by  the  law  of 
the  land!" 

However,  the  nuns  faced  every  privation  with  undaunted  courage. 
They  did  Indian  bark  work,  which  tliey  sold  to  the  British  officers* 
families.  Perhaps  they  were  taught  by  Esther  ^lieelwright,  who  was 
elected  Superior  in  1761,  and  who  might  still  have  retained  the  art  she 
learnt  in  her  five  yeaiB'  wanderings  in  the  forest,  bet^^een  her  Puritan 
Lome  and  the  convent.  They  earned  a  little  money  froni  their  own  people 
by  embroidery  and  gilding  and  other  work  useful  in  restoring  religious 
Berviee  in  the  ruined  churches.     They  were  poorer  I  h  an  they  had  ever 
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leen,  even  in  the  worst  daye  of  a  hnntlred  ye^rs  ago.  The  present  of  a 
little  ieed  grain  is  thankfallv  recûrded  as  likely  to  ^able  them  to  tide 
over  the  next  winter  without  losing  their  pupils. 

In  1761,  there  were  37  boarders,  and  English  namee  appear  for 
the  fiiBt  time.  Some  yeais  later  the  annals  say  : — "  It  has  been  a  great 
eonsolation  to  tis,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  diiîkultieg  and  trials,  to  see 
onr  classes  always  well  filled,  there  being  often  as  many  as  sixty  hoarders, 
French  and  English.  The  latter  are  nat orally  very  gentle  and  docile; 
but  it  16  Bad  not  to  be  allowed  to  bring  fhem  up  in  our  Holy  Faith,** 
There  are  Terj  few  Anglo-Canadian  families,  of  any  social  standing 
during  the  first  century  of  British  rule^  whose  daughters  did  not  get 
at  least  some  of  their  education  from  the  Ursulinee»  And  was  not  St. 
XJrsnla  herself  the  daughter  of  a  Prince  of  Britain? 

17G6  was  a  turning  point  in  Ursulino  hifitor}\  The  novitiate  was 
re-opened;  Monfieigneur  Briaod,  the  Vicar-GenenaJ,  arrived  out  after 
being  consecrated  m  fourth  Bishop  of  Quebec;  ajid  the  foundress  of 
tteir  Order  was  beatified  as  St.  Angela  of  Merici.  "The  happy  event 
was  celebrated  with  m  many  outward  demonstrations  of  Joy  as  if  the 
whole  country  had  still  been  under  Catholic  rule."  The  breach  between 
French  and  French-Canadian  pub^'c  life  was  already  widening.  In 
1767,  La  Mère  Marchand  de  SL  Etienne  writes  to  the  Ursulines  in  Paris: 
"The  new»  we  have  had  from  France  this  year  grieves  us  profoundly. 
Although  expatriated  hy  the  late  of  war  our  hearta  are  as  French  as 
ever,  and  this  makes  us  don  bay  sensitive  to  the  decline  of  that  dear 
motherland.  -  I  cannot  hcilp  saying  that  it  ia  as  well  to  be  in  Canada, 
where  we  enjoy  the  greatest  tranquillity.  We  are  not  in  the  least  molested 
on  the  score  of  religion.  We  have  a  Governor,  who,  by  his  modération 
and  benignity,  is  the  delij];ht  of  every  one,  and  a  bishop  who  is  the  Joy 
and  cons^>lation  of  his  flock."  Tlits  ju^tapoeition  of  British  commander- 
in-chief  and  French-Canadmn  bishop  speaks  for  itself.  A  little  lajter 
on  T-»a  Mère  de  8t  Louis  de  Gonzague  writes: — *' Religion  is  perfccfcly 
free.  People  say  it  is  not  the  same  in  Paris,  where  religious  communitiea 
suffer  persecution.  We  are  told  that  yon  were  even  obliged  to  celebrate 
the  beatification  of  our  Blessed  Mother  Angela  in  secret*  We  have  no 
fuch  diSknilties  here  under  British  rule." 

In  1773  the  Jesuits,  hereditary  friends  of  the  Ursulines,  wen^  sup- 
prfseed  in  France,  In  1774  the  British  Parliajnent  passed  the  Quebec 
Act,  favouring  French-Canadian  rights  and  privileges.  In  1775,  an 
army  of  American  Revolutionists  invader!  Canada  and  besieged  Québec* 
Bishop,  elergy  and  nuns  all  saw  the  peril  of  intolerant  assimilation  sitar- 
ing  them  grimly  in  the  face;  and  all  gtood  as  firmly  British  as  they  did 
against  the  third  American  invasion^  in  the  war  of  1812.    And  in  1790, 
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when  Monseigneur  Plesais  preached  a  germon  in  the  Basilica  to  celebrate 
Nekon's  victoiy  at  the  Nile,  no  diurch  in  Canada  responded  wità 
heartier  alacrity  than  the  TJreuline  chapel  to  the  Bishop's  mandement 
ordaining  a  ^neral  thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  ensured  to  the  French- 
Canadians  by  the  juet  laws  aBd  protecting  arms  of  the  British  Crowii. 

And  this  appreciation  of  British  riglit  and  prowess  was  not  wrung  | 
from  any  assemblage  of  mere  frightened  womeOj  cowering  for  protection  ' 
beneath  the  first  strong  hand;   but  sprang  spontaneom  from  the  well- 
proved  heroine  of  three  aiegea  and  four  batUes. 


VII. 

St  TIreula  is  reverenced  in  the  cloisters  as  a  graat  patronaeg  of 
learning.  St  Angela  founded  the  TJreidines  aa  a  teaching  order  in  1537- 
And  La  Mère  Marie  de  l'Incarnation  and  her  suoceesors  have  aJwaja 
looked  upon  their  school  as  the  prime  object  of  all  their  work  in  Canada. 
Ursuline  t<?achers  and  boarders  are  always  drawn  from  the  bed:  social 
elasôBs  in  their  respective  communities;  and  these  female  sterns  exert 
oonaiderable  inflnenjce  in  diffei^ent  parts  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  world, 
with  their  500  convents,  their  12,000  nuns,  and  their  100,000  pupils. 

Quebec  society  offered  a  fair  field  and  much  favour  to  tiie  Ureuline 
teachers  in  the  18th  century.     Charlevoix  found  it  very  much  to  hi» 

taste  in  1720.    " a  little  world  where  all  is  select  *  ,  *  .  .  A 

<jOTemor-General  with  his  staff,  nobles,  and  troops;  an  Intiendant,  with 
a  Superior  Council  ....  a  Connniseary  of  Alarine»  a  Grand  Prévdt, 
a  Grand  Yoyer;  a  Superintendent  of  Streams  and  Forests^  whose  juris- 
diction is  certainly  the  most  extensive  in  the  world  ;  merchants  in  easy 
ci  re  um  stances,  or  at  least  living  as  if  they  were;  a  bishop  and  a  large  j 
f  taff  of  clergy  ;  Kecollets  and  Jesuits  ;  thrœ  old-established  connu unitiea  { 
of  nuns;  and  other  eirck*s  almost  las  brilliant  as  those  surrounding  the 
Governor  and  Intendant.  ....  There  are  abundant  means  of  passing 
the  time  agreeably.  ....  Current  newe  is  confined  to  a  few  topics. 
News  from  Europe  comes  all  at  one  time;  but  then  it  lastis  a  whole 
year.  .  .  .  The  arts  and  sciences  have  their  tium,  so  that  conversation 
never  languishes.  The  Canadians  breathe,  from  tàeir  ^rliest  years»  an 
i»ir  of  good  will  which  makes  them  very  agreeable  in  social  intercourse. 
Nowhere  else  is  our  language  spoken  with  greater  purity.  .  .  .  There 
are  no  reaJly  rich  people  here.  .  _  .  Very  few  trouble  themselv^  about 
laying  up  riches.  They  live  well  ;  tliat  is,  if  t'hcy  can  also  afford  to  dress 
wclL  But  they  will  stint  themsdvcs  at  table  in  order  to  dress  the  better 
for  it  :  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  dress  is  becoming  to  our  Canadians, 
They  are  a  fine-looking  people,  and  the  best  blood  of  France  runs  in 
their  veins.    Good  humour  and  refined  manners  are  common  to  all;  and 
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eren  in  the  remoter  country  places  tiic  slighU^t  appioach  to  boorish ncss 
18  quite  unknown."  In  1?57^  Montcalm  found  the  kdies  **  spirituelles, 
gaJantes,  dévote/*  and  natm  in  Ms  jaumal  tiiat  ^^  Quebec  k  a  town  of 
distinctly  good  society,  ...  at  two  splendid  balls  I  saw  more  than  eighty 
charming  ladies^  all  beautifully  dressed,"  So,  perliaps,  the  "  good  old 
times/'  which  fonn  Ûie  theme  of  a  lament  written  from  the  convent  in 
1T85  were  not  so  very  different  from  the  new  as  the  writer  would  have 
her  Parisian  Sisters  believe,  "  There  is  liberty  to  profess  our  holy 
religion;  but  there  is  little  care  for  living  piously ^  young  girls  are  not 
brought  up  so  well  as  they  used  to  be.  Some  of  our  pupils  are  taken 
from  us  and  allowed  to  go  to  the  theatre  before  the  age  of  fourteen. 
We  hear  many  complaints  of  the  vanily  and  luxurj-  which  are  becoming 
prevalent  in  society;  yet  there  are  many  good  people  who  persevere 
faithiully  in  the  path  of  duty/"  Society  was  probably  getting  more 
complex  in  Quebec,  and  throwing  off  its  froth  and  depositing  its  drega 
a*  it  always  has  since  social  complexities  began.  But  the  fair  field  and 
much  favour  were  tliere^  for  ail  that.  Very  few  convent  ichools  have 
ever  enjoyed  such  opportunities,  and  none  have  used  them  better. 

Yet  in  one  important  reep^  the  ITmulincs  were  at  a  very  serious 
disadvantage.  All  communication  with  france  was  cnt  off  by  the  Britkh 
conquest  in  1759,  by  the  War  of  the  Amerifoan  Revolution  in  1778^  and 
again  by  the  long  wars  of  the  First  Republic  and  Empire;  while  no 
French  book  was  printed  in  Canada  till  1765,  and  very  few  of  any  gen- 
eral educational  value  appeared  there  during  the  next  fifty  years.  The 
only  source  of  supply  was  from  a  French  bookseller  in  Paris  whose 
ix)i}don  correspondent  managed  to  forward  a  few  text-books,  fmm  time 
to  time,  as  occasion  served* 

This  separation  from  many  forms  of  French  life  in  those  troublous 
times  of  universal  questionings,  and  tUe  diiUculty  of  getting  secular 
text-books,  combined  to  throw  the  whole  soul  of  the  teaching  more  tlian 
ever  into  the  religious  sphere.  But  tliis  oven^^helming  preponderance  of 
one  aspect  of  instruction  did  not  crush  out  all  other  aptitudes,  as  some 
might  think.  Literature  was  certainly  not  taught  on  modern  compara^ 
tive  lines;  but  there  are  many  books  in  use  to-day  which  aœ  of  an 
altogether  lower  world  of  literature  than  the  Roman  liturgy,  with  its 
profoundly  intimate  adaptability  to  so  much  human  yearning,  and  its 
Jferennial  grandeur  of  expression.  How  those  Ursu  lines  would  have 
rejoiced  ^eeedmgly  to  see  the  fulness  of  knowledge  uniting  with  the 
charm  of  the  best  French  prose  in  praise  of  Uie  aesthetics  of  liie  litnrgy, 
in  l>om  Cabrol's  Conférenceé  at  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris  on  Les 
Origines  Liiurgiqueê  !  *'  Ainsi  PEglîse  s'est  servie  des  sens,  des  céré- 
monies extérieures,  pour  vous  élever  vers  Dieu;   c'est  le  premier  degré 
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Tâtor^  of  nelig-ion  ?  Ijook  ait  thk  Franich  version  of  his  De  Spec,  c.  xxxii» 
P,L,j  1. 1,  ooL  735,  and  be  oonvmced  forever: — **  Voiw  avez  àm  &pectaclefi 
B&inta,  perpétuekj  gratuitaj  dierehes-y  Iob  jeux  du  cirque,  regarde  le 
Qoum  des  siècles^  1^  temps  qui  s'écxjiiient,  oompte  les  mpàcm,  attentls 
qufan  toudie  la  denûère  borne»  défendB  les  sociétés  d^  églises,  refisuicite 
au  signe  de  Dieu,  lève-toi  à  la  voix  de  Tauge,  glortfîe-toi  de  la  palmo  du 
martyre.  .  *  ,  •  Nous  avons,  cious  aussi,  cette  liiiémtuie,  nous  avons 
de  la  poésie^  des  sentences,  niênie  des  cantiques  en  grand  nombre,  des 
chants;— pas  de  fables  par  exejtiple,  mais  des  vérités ,  T 

But  how  could  there  ever  have  been  any  plaee  for  Engliali-speaking 
pu  pels,  and,  above  all,  for  Protestants,  in  such  an  atmosphere?  The 
only  answer  is  thait  tliere  always  has  been  room  for  both  creeds  and  botli 
races  in  all  matters  of  secular  instruction  and  tlrnt  the  class-rooju 
attenté  mrdlaU  ha^  remained  unbroken  from  the  appearanjt'e  of  the 
first  English  pupils  to  the  preserut  day*  'As  English  sehook  became 
^tabUihed,  however,  fewer  Proteatantâ  attended.  Now-a-days  t!ie 
boarding  acliool  is  uMiinly  French-speaking  and  almost  entirely  Homan 
Catholic;  while  the  Roman  Catholijp  equivalent  of  Sunday-School  work 
is  oorrietl  on  among  the  girls  of  ûi%  public  schools,  who  attend  the  con- 
vent for  Ûmt  purpose  only.  Education  moves  within  certain  limits  in 
all  branches;  but,  within  those  limite,  it  is  thorough.  The  facilitative 
amenities  of  life  ai^  nowhere  better  understood;  and  the  féminine  of 
^'  iiiannon?  niaketh  man -^  is  nowhere  better  put  in  practioe. 

Religion  is  very  naturally  nmde  pervasively  attractive  to  every 
Roman  Catfholic;  and  the  nuns  and  pupUa  are  generally  the  best  of 
friends.  Many  a  girl  leaves  in  tears:  but  these  do  not  recniit'the  ranks 
of  the  novices  n^rly  so  much  aa  those  who  leave  less  regretfullyp  **havè 
their  fling/'  and  then  return  for  consolation  from  a  hollow  world* 

A  childish  imprcission  is  sometimes  fixed  for  life  by  the  beautiful 
commemoration  which  marks  the  fete-day  of  La  Mère  Marie,  when  every 
hand  helps  to  strew  her  grave  with  roses.  And  what  pupil  ever  forgota 
the  end  of  her  first  Christmas  tenn?  Ixing  before  daylight^  wliile  the 
httle  girls  in  the  junior  dormitories  are  still  asleep,  soft^  distant  music 
floats  through  the  open  doorway,  stealing  over  each  warm  ooverlel,  to 
take  tlïe  ear  between  dream  and  waking.  NoU!  Noël!  are  tlic  first  words 
eioaring  on  tiie  wings  of  that  glad  melody*  And,  presently,  the  now 
expectant  ^es  discern  the  first  tall,  white,  gliding  form,  with  taper-lit 
blonde  headj  leading  the  nndulant,  long  procession  of  the  elder  choir 
girls.  Voices,  violins  and  organ— a  swelling  tide  of  soimd — flow  on  and 
in^  until  the  very  air  of  the  whole  vibrant  room  thrills  with  sympatlietic 
harmonies,  A  few  sweet,  rapt  moments  of  full  ecstasia  .*....  and 
the  choir  is  passing  through  the  farther  door  ,  .  .  ,  and  the  music^ 
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The  great  reaimciation  made,  the  Posiulante  leaveg  tiie  chapel, 
while  the  nuns  remain  in  continual  interœsfiion,  Preeently  she  returns, 
mbed  bb  a  sister;  and  makes  her  vows  of  service*  Then,  like  a  living 
crucifix,  she  prostrates  herself  before  the  Throne  of  God.  There,  while 
her  dstera  ehant  thankBgiving  to  the  Mercy  Seat  of  faith,   there — 

in  a  long,  enraptured  vision — she  lies  prone^  aU  else  shut  out 

She  18  80  still so  still  in  silent  adoration  .,..,,,«  you 

hardly  know  if  she  ia  dmwing  human  breath. 

At  lengith  she  rises,  turns  toward  the  rest  of  her  conununity,  slowly 
passes  down  the  waiting  lines,  where  each  nun  greets  her  with  the  kiss 
of  peaxse;  and  then,  as  they  file  out,  she  follows,  last  of  all,  never  again 
U>  leave  the  ebisters  in  either  life  or  death- 


vm. 

Who  does  not  want  to  pass  that  ma^ive  inner  door,  which  guards 
tlie  inviolate  eloisters  of  one  of  the  most  romantic  buildings  in  the  world, 
which  has  been  a  gat-e  of  honour  far  every  Governor-GeneraJ  of  French 
or  British  empire,  and  for  ever}*  Royal  party  that  has  set.  foot  in 
Canada,  and  which  the  personal  command  of  kings  and  viceroys  alone 
can  open  ? 

ViBits  are  rare  and  visitors  of  high  distinction;  and  tiie  whole 
convent  is  astir  to  give  befittang  welcome.  A  word  through  the  double- 
fcrt^ened  wicket  to  the  left^  a  word  in  reply  from  the  invisible  nun  on 
watchj^  two  strong  turns  of  solid,  double  locks;  and  the  door  is  flung 
wide,  and  reveals  a  semi-circle  of  bowing  and  smiling  Sisters.  Y<m 
enter,  and  it  instantly  swings  to  ;  both  keys  turn  firmly,  and  you  stand 
there  a  wondering  moment,  with  the  same  sense  of  mingled  strangeness 
jmd  familiarity  as  you  had  when  your  first  glimpse  through  a  telescope 
at  night  carried  you  off  to  the  scena  of  things  iinrealized. 

The  next  minute  a  nun  ia  asking  if  this  is  your  first  visit  to  Quebec, 
and  if  you  had  a  rough  crossing.  The  Superior  is  a  little  aheaxl,  doing 
the  honours  with  inimitable  grace.  The  corridor  is  high  and  well -lighted  ; 
it  looks  into  the  sunshiny  garden;  the  pace  is  quickened,  and  you  move 
on,  a  willLûg  captive  to  the  charm  of  such  unaxpected  gaiety.  Yon  turn 
a  comer — ^what  can  you  he  corning  to  now— a  baU-room  ?  The  same 
hrau-ha-ha  of  intervolvin^  eound»  and  the  same  little  puffs  and  gusts  of 
laughter— only  witii  less  forced  not^s,  the  same  fleeting  little  calma! 
You  step  in,  just  in  time  to  catch  the  point  of  that  capital  8tor>^  about 
the  shy  visitor  who  got  lost  in  the  cloisters,  and  mistook  the  right  door, 
and  .....  and  hei«,  eà  your  very  elbow,  ectually  is  a  nun  with  whom 
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you  have  danced  in  many  a  ball-roomy  and  who  remembers  perfeodj 
how  0ften  tbat  splendid  two-etep  was  encored! 

Over  at  the  o^ther  end  of  the  room  tlie  respectful  little  aemi-circle 
has  been  instinjetively  re-formed^  bm  some  moPe  nuns  come  forward  to  be 
presented  to  the  guest  of  honour  and  make  sweeping  ciirtBejs  that 
fould  not  be  excelled  at  court»  A  pathetically  happy  group  is  stsanding 
beside  one  of  the  deep-set  windows.  It  is  a  nun  with  her  father  and 
sister,  who  have  permission  to  follow  à  la  suite  on  this  occaaion,  and 
who  are  seeing  her  in  the  eame  room,  instead  of  tlirough  the  grille^  for 
the  first  time  for — "  ever  so  long,"  tliey  say,  indefimtelyy  though  they 
remeniber  well  enough  tJie  exact  dates  of  such  rare  events.  But  that 
nun  pities  her  sister  in  the  cold  world  outside,  and  is  really  sorry  that 
aa  you  are  a  man  you  can  never  experience  tihe  joys  of  her  cloistered  life. 
Tills  is  the  private  reception  rooin^  where  the  visitors'  book  is  kept; 
and  the  nun  who  holds  it  open  while  you  writie  notices  tàat  by  having 
paid  two  visits  within  a  month  you  have  broken  all  precedents,  and  she 
promises  you  the  gold  medai  for  attendance  and  good  conduct  The 
room  IB  typical  of  the  whole  convent.  The  floor  is  bare  natural  wood, 
spotlessly  clean.  No  First  Lieutenant  ever  had  a  smarter  deck.  There  is 
some  tine  dark  panelling  round  the  walla,  harmoniously  plain.  A  door 
opens  through  the  panel  at  the  far  end.  It  is  quite  indistinguishable 
at  a  little  distance,  and  has  an  air  of  mystery  about  it*  How  tlie  nuns 
laugh  when  you  ask  if  that's  the  way  to  their  oubHeite  !  The  only  oma^ 
ment,  be&ide  a  few  smaD  pictares,  is  a  huge,  old-fashioned  fire-place, 
with  a  chimney-nook  you  would  like  to  sit  besidej  and  build  castle  in 
The  dying  fire  some  midwinter  evening.  The  mantel-piece  and  frame 
are  of  handsomely  carved,  amoke-brown  oak.  Tlxe  dogs  and  fire-iron^ 
are  enormous^  with  a  long-established  air  about  them.  The  whole  ia 
flanked  by  cannon  balk  and  shells — grim  reminders  of  troublous  tim^ 
and  glorious  trophies  of  the  steadfast  bravery  ehown  during  the  four 
siegses  through  which  the  convent  has  passed. 

The  library  has  the  appearance  of  being  deep  down,  the  windows  being 
high,  and  the  light  coming  only  from  above.  You  look  round  ajid  quit© 
naturally  ask  how  many  ^*  tomes"  there  ara— **  volumes''  ae^n  eujoh 
mundane  things  compared  with  these  ranks  of  solemn  folios.  There  ia 
a  ease  or  two  of  modem  secular  booka,  some  up-to-date  Canadian  his- 
tOTies  among  them.  Here  is  the  only  known  impression  of  the  seal  of 
the  famous  Company  of  K"ew  France,  or  Cent  Associés,  founded  by 
Richelieu  in  1627.  Tlie  seal  is  three  inches  in  diameter,  the  encircling 
ânficriptvïB  îa  Me  donavii  Ludovicus  Decimm  Teriius,  and  a  figure 
holding  the  cross  stands  against  a  background  spangled  with  the  /îêur 
de  ïy*.      On  the  other  sa  de  is  a  ship  under  sail,  with  tdie  inscription: 
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In  Mart  Vvs  Tuœ,  This  ahip  and  its  fine  motto.  Thy  ways  are  in  the  Sea^ 
have  been  adopts  by  -the  Chain  plain  Society^  and  the  Quebec  Tercen- 
tenary cresû  displays  both  aides  of  the  seal. 

But  tJie  moet  interesting  of  all  i^  the  wealth  of  correspondence  ; 
letters  written  during  til^.o  last  thret*  centuries  by  people  of  every  class, 
fooŒn  a  reigning  sovereign  to  a  simple  hahUant.  Anne  of  Austria,  Pron- 
tenac^  Montcalm,  Murray,  Carletcm — all  who  were  greatest  in  Canada's 
heroc  ages  were  correspondentg  of  the  Ureulineâ.  But  more  appealing 
than  the  rest  are  IJie  letters  from  two  Pariaian  UrBulines  during  the 
Beign  of  Terror.  In  spite  of  the  hoiTors  surro\tndiug  them  and  the 
fate  which  sent  twenty-five  of  ihem  to  the  guillotine,  these  faithful 
nuns  did  all  they  oould  +0  safeguard  the  property  and  levenuee  of*  their 
sisters  in  Quebec.  Half  of  their  letters  are  filled  with  accounts  of  the 
business  precautions  takesn  by  their  indefatigable  dépositaire.  La  Mère 
de  St€,  Saturnin^  then  in  her  eighties  year.  The  other  haJf  alternately 
freeze  the  blood  and  set  one's  veins  on  fire  with  indignation* 

On  the  13th  of  Jannaiy,  1793,  the  nun  who  thm  gigned  herself 
"ex-Superior  of  the  Umnlinea  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Jaequee"  wrote 
to  the  Superior  in  pmicefnl  Quebec: — *^Dear  Reverend  Mothers,  yon 
liave  doubtlesa  heard  with  grief  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  religious 
housee  in  France,  Our  monaâtery  haa  not  escaped  the  common  fate. 
Your  compaiisionate  liearts  would  liave  Wed  to  see  the  ddister-wall 
broken  down,  and  ourselvea  forcibly  driven  out  from  our  asylum.    To 

our  great  regret,  we  are  all  scattered beg  our  Divine  L-ord  to 

gn^t  us  grace  to  make  a  holy  use  of  tlie  heavy  trial  he  has  sent  ua.  All 
the  clergy  we  knew  have  disappeared  ;  we  cannot  discover  any  who  have 
escmped  the  massacre  of  the  24tli  of  September.  Our  venerable  confessor 
nnd  our  two  chaplains  were  eertainly  among  the  vidims.  ..,..-  I 
recommend  myself  to  your  good  prayers  m  one  already  dead,  for  altiiough 
my  health  is  fairly  good,  which  seems  a  mlrade,  couBidering  my  seventy- 
four  years  and  cruel  situation^  yet  I  may  not  be  among  the  living  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you.  The  holy  wîU  of  God  be  done.  If  I  were  younger 
I  might  try  to  accept  your  invitation.''  The  letter  was  not  delivered  till 
after  her  death,  aa  presentiment  had  told  her.  But  neitlier  correspondent 
could  have  imagined  beforehand  wliat  aflventurea  that  farewell  message 
was  to  undergo.  It  was  carried  over  to  England  by  some  refugees  fiying 
for  their  lives,  and  confided  to  the  care  of  a  shopkeeper^  who  mislaid  and 
forgot  it.  Finally,  one  day  in  1802,  nine  years  after  it  had  been  written, 
an  English  merchant,  who  had  found  it  in  London,  called  at  the  oon- 
vent  and  gave  it  to  the  tJiird  succ^sor  of  the  Superior  to  whom  it  had 
been  addressed  1 
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The  armais  contain  some  curious  entries  about  distingiiUbed  visitors* 
Thus  it  is  i^ecorded  that  when  King  William  IV-  paid  a  visit,  as  a  young  j 
naval  officer  of  twentiy-two,  the  nuns  found  him  "meet  afEable  and 
gFECQOUB^  althmtgh  a  sailor/'  Four  years  later,  in  1791,  came  the  neatt 
member  of  the  Eoyal  Family,  Queen  Victoria's  father,  then  called  Prince  j 
Edward,  who  was  colonel  of  the  7th  Fusiliers  stationed  at  Quebec.  The 
good  Mothers  were  delighted  with  him.  He  took  refreshments  with  tiie 
bishop  in  the  Superiors  room,  and  bought  some  bark  work  for  which 
he  imiBted  on  paying  twenty  times  its  value.  Again,  in  1860,  the  greatest 
of  all  their  public  receptions  was  given  to  King  Edward  VI I,  then  on 
hia  Canadian  tanr  as  Prinoe  of  Wales.  The  annalist  records  with  par- 
donable pride  that  the  Prince  spent  two  whole  ho ui-s  in  going  over  the 
oonventj  after  the  ceremony,  and  that  "  he  showed  m  much  interest  in 
observing  the  plain  apartments,  the  bare  Aootb,  the  simple  ceils,  as  any 
one  of  us  might  have  felt  ia  seeing  Windsor  Castle.^* 

The  Refectory  is  where    "  plain  living  and  high  thinking-"    are 
practised  in  ixceUiê.    Here  are  the  signs  and  spnbols  of  both.     This 
room  looks  centuries  older  tian  the  others.    It  is  in  perfect  fitness  for 
ite  present  use;  but  it  is  long  and  comparatively  low;  quaint  steps  lead. 
down  into  it  from  its  garden  door,  the  ceiling  is  massively  ribbed  witih^ 
huge  dark  beams,  and  the  whole  appearanoe  of  it  is  distinctly  medasevaJ» 
The  tables  are  long,  bare,  immensdy  he^ry;  so,  too,  are  the  deep  and 
narrow  benches.    You  can't  imagine  that  chairs  and  earpt^ts  have  ever' 
been  invented.    The  table  is  set  for  supper.     Tiiere  are  white  water 
jugs  at  intervals;  and  heavy  Êerai-globular  pewter  salt  cellars  on  thick - 
stems  and  solid  bases.    These  are  over  t\vo  himdred  years  old.    At  every "^ 
place  there  is  a  little  birch-bark  bread-baaketj  used  to   '^gather  up  the 
fragments  that  remain."    A  lectern,  like  a  witness-box  in  ehape,  aervea 
for  tlie  lectrix  who  reads  aloud  during  meals  from  some  book  of  devotion. 
It  is  all  so  simple,  and  so  unstudiedly  natural.    A  nun  e^tplains  Ûie  bOl 
of  fare,  and  the  great  difference  between  fast  and  f^iiSt  days,     YoU 
would  mistake  the  feast  for  the  imb  days,  if  you  had  not  heard  about 
the  latter  first!    But  it  seems  that,  bej^ond  marking  the  difference  in 
the  mlendar  by  difference  in  diet,  the  Refectory  is  merely  a  plaœ  to 
refresh  one's  body  for  the  sake  of  one*s  souL    "Won*t  you  give  us  the. 
pleasure  of  your  company  at  dinner?"  laughs  a  nun  who  has  not  been^ 
cloistered  many  years^    *^  you'll  be  better  afterwards  than  if  you  dined 
at  the  cluk"    And  so  you  would.  i 

As  you  approach  tiie  class-rooms  there  is  a  quick,  settling  shuffle 
of  little  feet,  a  tap  with  a  wand,  a  soft  *'  Hsh  !" — and  there  is  the  nun 
at  her  desk,  and  all  the  girls  standing  before  her,  exactly  as  teacher» 
and  taught  stajid  for  inspection  bH  the  world  over.    The  prize-winner» 
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wmr  coloured  ecarv^s  over  their  left  shoulders;  but  they  aro  wisely  not 
''shown  off^*  before  t!ie  visitors,  A  half-holiday  ie  asked  for  and 
l^raated  in  honour  of  a  distinguished  guest;  and  instantly  every  girl  Ib 
dropping  prettjr,  smiling  curtseys  to  a  running  accompaniment  of  multi- 
tudinous Metûis! 

^*  It  would  be  su<ïh  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  present  the  novicses/* 
So  tlie  pai*ty  goes  on  to  where  fourteen  are  being  marshalled  in  an  ad- 
joining corridor.  Two  îiroad  sunbeams  are  pouring  steeply  down  into 
ihe  far  end  of  the  long  room  in  which  you  are  waiting;  and  as  the  timid 
little  procession  begins  to  move  in,  beneath  the  high  window,  veil  after 
mistrlike  veil  becomes  an  anrcoJe  in  the  transfiguring  light.  One  face 
and  figure  arrests  your  eye*  The  colour  comes  and  goes,  shifting  inces- 
santly under  the  rioh^  warm^  half-Ilmlian  complexion.  The  neck  strains 
a  little,  and  pnlses  fast;  though  the  face  is  calm  enough^  and  the  deli- 
cately poised  figure  is  almost  btiU,  it  sways  so  imperceptibly.  What  is 
her  beauty  doing  heiic,  secluded  and  immured  from  every  hope  of 
triumph?  Look  again.  She  is  evidently  interested  in  all  that  is  taking 
place;  but,  just  as  evidently,  only  in  bo  far  as  these  outside  interests 
lelate  to  her  vocation.  ^*  Vocation  "  is  the  dominant  in  the  rhythm  of 
her  whole  expression.  Some  other  novices  catch  their  breath  with  shy- 
n@68  before  answering  your  questions  ;  but  her  word^  are  as  untroubled 
as  her  brow.  Is  this  the  ^  Blessed  Pamozel  "  that  haunted  the  imagina- 
tion  of  RoBsetti  with  a  vision  of  ^rthly  beauty  looking  back  on  tis 

From  the  gold  bar  of  Heaven  ? 

The  wonder  was  not  yet  quite  gone 
Prom  that  still  look  of  hem. 

Her  eyee  were  deeper  than  tiie  depth 
Of  waters  stilled  at  even. 


There  is  an  astounding  volume  of  sound  from  what  must  be  four- 
handed  piano-playing  in  tlie  music  room»  No  wonder;  it  is  a  fourteen- 
handed  performance  1  The  solitary  harp  looks  neglected  in  its  corner. 
Is  it  out  of  favour,  even  in  conventB,  now-a-days?  At  one  time  it  was 
the  chosen  instrument  to  give  the  languishing^  romantic  finish  to  a 
lady-like  education.  Perliaps  its  truer  virtues  will  be  recognized  again^ 
and  the  fit  though  few  will  re-awake  its  glamour  as  bards  and  angels  ar© 
famed  to  do. 

A  hurrying  little  group  meeits  you  in  the  pajaaage.  They  had  for- 
gotten the  Indian  pupil  !    She  is  a  curiosity  now  ;  perhaps  the  last  of  her 
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race  to  be  taught  there — within  a  few  ehart  flteps  of  where  Marie  de 
I'Incanmtion  used  to  gather  so  many  round  the  famous  aah  tree.  She 
10  a  new-comer;  and  the  oonveni  is  almost  a.^  strange  to  her  as  to  the 
vipitor?  who  cluster  round.  One  of  them  knows  aome  words  of  her  native 
tongue.  Her  eyes  look  far  out  beyond  her  aurroundings  m  she  answere* 
Is  it  only  a  freak  in  the  association  of  ideaâ  that  always  makes  certain 
Indian  languages  set  your  fancy  wandering  among  wind-swept  pines  and 
"  the  Tioice  of  many  waters  '*  ? 

But  tfhene  are  so  many  things  to  see  !  The  corridorB  geem  unending; 
they  are  so  long,  so  many;  weather-beaten  grey  outBide,  solid  through 
and  through,  m  if  they  had  grown,  rough-hewn,  from  the  rock  of  Quebec 
and  had  b<?en  hand-ehiselled  ai terward^,  just  to  humanize  them.  Every 
window  gives  a  gUmpse  of  goîden-^tinged  block-tin  roofs,  with  a  steep 
pitch  and  studded  with  little  pointed  windows.  The  stairways  are  in- 
numerable. One  is  called  after  SI  Augustine — a  great  hero  in  all  con- 
YmÉè — and  on  the  landing  is  a  statue  of  St*  Joseph  which  was  placed 
there  in  commemoration  at  tlie  jubilee  of  1689,  The  Biased  Virgin 
Mar)%  of  courBe,  wBjtdies  over  the  Community  Hall,  Ln  her  quality  of 
Perpetual  Superior.  A  beU  is  ringing — ^it  ia  the  same  one  that  is  rung 
at  four  o'clock  every  mormng  of  the  year.  You  eonfcBs  that  the  laat 
time  yofu  heard  it  at  lihat  hour  you  were  ooming  home  from  a  danoe. 
^^What  different  worlds  there  are  in  this  one,"  says  the  nun  beside 
you  ;  and  then  adds  quickly,  '*  but  innocent  pleasures  are  veiy  good 
for  refreshing  the  mind — we  take  a  great  d^  of  pleasure  in  our  gar- 
den." Another  nun,  with  a  Inm  for  ornithology,  regrets  that  as  the 
town  spneads  further  and  furliier^  all  round  the  con\^ent,  the  bîrdâ  get 
fewer  and  fewer*  "  They  would  come  back  if  they  could  ;  this  ia  their 
eanctuary/* 

These  thiugs  escite  your  own  interest  But  wliat  interests  the  nuns 
moat  of  aU?  Probably  the  Chapel  of  the  Saints.  A  very  ancient  and 
highly  venerated  statue  of  Our  Lady  of  Great  Power  Brtands  benignant 
In  the  centre  of  the  altar.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  wall  on  either  side 
ia  covered  with  pictures  and  relics.  In  every  oiJier  niche,  too,  there  are 
relics  in  pious  plenty.  Some  of  them  were  added  during  the  life-time 
of  T^  Mère  Marie,  like  those  of  the  martyrs,  Justus,  Modeatus  and  Feliz, 
which  her  eon,  Dom  Claude  Mariin,  sent  out  in  1662.  An  XJn^uline  of 
Metz  sent  a  relic  of  St  Ui^ula  hei^elf.  All  that  is  mortal  of  St.  Cl^nent 
is  here,  hj  peiTiiiesiou  of  Pope  Innocent  XL  In  1674  the  collection 
wa«  already  so  rich  that  it  was  decided  to  build  a  special  chapel  in  its 
honour.  Since  then  it  has  increased  enormously  in  value  to  the  devotee. 
Here  are  the  trophies  of  the  Holy  War,  of  the  war  from  which  there  ia 
no  discharge  but  death,  the  war  against  the  Powers  of  Darkness  and 
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the  principalities  of  this  wicked  world:  relics  of  Ignatius  Loyola, 
founder  of  the  Jesuits  who  so  often  befriended  the  Orauliiieei  of  the 
"  most  lovable  "  Saint  Francis  de  Sales,  of  the  great  St  Angnstine;  of 
the  foundress  of  the  Ursulinee,  St.  Angela  de  Merici  ;  relics  of  all  ages 
and  all  countries,  f mm  the  first  century  to  the  twentieth  and  from  Canada 
to  China;  and,  shedding  a  diviner  virtue  on  them  all^  genuine  particles 
of  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  of  His  Crown  of  Thorns, 

Will  objects  connected  with  Marie  de  rineamation  soon  be  num- 
bered with  relics  of  the  sainte  ?  You  cannot  help  hoping  that  they  will, 
BO  eager  are  her  followeiB  in  this  just  cause.     Her  tomb  is  already  a 

shrine  for  nuns  and  pupils. ,  . , * 

But  here  is  eomething  differeot,  something  to  bring  yon  back  to 
secular  affairs^  and  waken  memories  of  the  heroes  of  world- 
history.  It  is  the  skull  of  Montiealmj  a  gruesome  relic  of  that 
?ivid  personality.  The  chaplain  keeps  it  in  the  same  room  as  Father 
Besohe  tjsed  during  Wolfe's  siege  of  Quebec.  A  curious  link  between  a 
changeful  past  and  present  was  supplied  by  the  life  of  Faither  Daulé, 
another  cha^plain,  who  was  bom  at  the  end  of  the  Seven  Yeare*  War  and 
died  as  France  and  England  were  about  to  send  an  allied  army  to  the 
Crimea.  You  will  find  a  deeper  and  lass  mortuary  interest  in  the  historic 
bid  diapel.  La  Guerre  est  le  Tombmu  dBS  Montcalm*  At  Bougainville'â 
request  the  French  Academy  had  composed  a  Latin  inscription  for  a 
memorial  tablet  shortly  after  Montcalm's  deaUi;  and  Pitt  had  ^'illingly 
given  permjsmon  to  have  it  sent  out  to  Qixebec  and  erected  here.  But 
many  delays  occurred  ;  and  this  tablet  was  only  unveiled  on  the  hundreth 
anniversary  ef  the  burial^  at  a  service  held  with  all  the  magnificent  rites 
of  the  Church  which  the  hero  loved  so  wclh  The  elaborate  inscription 
recites  Montcalm's  titles  to  remombrance  at  full  leno[th.  But  it  is  little 
more  than  a  good  official  document  beside  the  terse  French  epitaph  which 
Lord  Aylmer_,  a  British  Governor- Général,  had  inscribed  on  the  grave 
many  years  before.  This  noble  tribute,  from  one  soldier  to  another's  fame, 
will  live  so  long  as  self-sacrificing  loyalty  is  held  in  honour,  and  victory 
and  vanquished  alike  can  appeal  for  equal  justice  to  the  Cod  of  Battles. 

HONNEUE  A  MOXTCALM  ! 
Lb  Destin 

Bj^  hm  nifiOBANT  la  Vtotoire 

La  recompense 

Par  one  Mort  olobiëuse. 

No  other  spoit  of  equal  me  m  the  whole  New  World  ttouclK*  the 
heart  of  universal  histoiy  so  nearly  as  this  old  chapeh    It  is  just  hovond 
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dd  the  very  birtii  of  Life;  and  then  not  feel  how  the  most  modem 
df  transcends  its  wonted  boucdariee  of  lime  through  all  its  endleaë  kin- 
ip  with  the  immémorial  post  and  illimitable  future. 

Re-enter  uaw  the  high-throned  Upper  Town,  girt  like  a  giant  armed. 
Seek  its  heart  once  mone.  The  sacred  solitude  does  not  chill  you  now, 
it  did  when  y^u  c^une  here  first,  out  of  mere  bustling  curiosity.  Your 
^feet  no  longer  seem  muffled  in  the  dusb  of  death*  Greatness  no  longer 
sesems  departed:  but  omnipresent^  itmnortally  alive.  For  here,  in  Ûiw 
\etenin  chapel,  which  haô  braved  so  many  dread  ordeala  with  the  heroic 
Ursulin^,  the  twin  renown  of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm  becomes  a  shrine 
of  memory,  where  the  pilgrimg  of  all  diivalry  can  find  inâpiratiou  for 
Hie  exalting  service  of  every  age* 

One  step  beyond,  within  the  doisters,  a  living  link  brings  this  Yal- 
hallan  p«st  almost  as  c\me  in  the  body  as  you  have  just  felt  it  in  the 
spirit.  Here  is  an  aged  nun  who  perfectly  remembere  the  tules  of  former 
da}^j  told  her  so  often  by  I^a  Mère  de  St.  Ignace,  who  saw  Montcalm's 
shatter^  corpse  lowered  into  the  grave  aftcT  the  Battle  of  iîhe  Plains. 
While  Mère  St.  Ignaoe  heraelf  heard  the  still  older  tales  of  Geneviève 
de  Boucherville,  who  saw  the  perpetual  Lamp  of  Eepeotigny  first  lighted 
more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  whose  father  remembered  the 
time  of  Champlain,  whose  tercentenaiy  of  the  foimdotion  of  Quebec  is 
being  celebrated  in  this  present  year  of  gmce.  The  combined  age©  of 
th€se  four  human  links  already  excseed  three  hundred  and  seventy  years. 
Ix^ng  may  this  mighty  span  continue  to  grow  with  the  life  of  the  sur- 
"rivor  I 

A  few  steps  more,  and  yon  are  again  in  the  historic  garden,  with 
its  intimate  memories  of  ha  Mère  Marie*  Here,  between  her  interees- 
done  to/the  King  of  Kings,  she  formed  the  statesmanlike  resolve  to  per- 
suade Canadians  €hat,Jf  they  would  be  Rteadfast  through  the  appalling 
devastation  of  fanjine,  war  and  earthfjuske,  they  could  make  Canada  the 
Land  of  Promise  for  coontlee®  generations.  And  here  the  nuns  still 
come  to  reinvigorate  mind  and  body  ■  and  for  the  solace  of  the  soul.  Here 
h  a  haunt  of  ancient  peace,  in  winch  to  ponder  great,  still  books  of 
meditation.  Here  is  the  old  French  cross,  upheld  by  a  pedestal  made 
(from  the  original  ash-tree,  beneath  whose  shade  La  Mère  Marie  taught 
and  exhorted  her  faithful  converts.  Near  by  is  the  comer  of  wild  garden, 
as  wild  Ip-day  as  when  the  little  Indian  feet  brushed  so  deftly  througli 
its  springing  flowers,  never  treading  one  down  because  she  loved  them 
all  to  grow  there  as  God  himself  had  planted  them.  And  here,  where 
the  very  ground  seems  native  to  the  Golden  Age,  the  nun  who  passes  by 
in  venerative  mood  might  well  apostrophize  the  first  great  Ursnline  of 
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Canada  in  words  addressed  to  another  spirit  of  the  same  deep  constancy 

and  calm: 

Thy  soul  within  such  silent  pomp  did  keep. 
As  if  humanity  were  luU'd  asleep; 
So  gentle  was  thy  pilgrimage  beneath. 
Time's  unheard  feet  scarce  make  less  noise, 
Or  l^e  soft  journey  which  a  planet  goes  : 
Life  seem'd  all  calm  as  its  last  breath. 

A  still  tranquillity  so  hush'd  thy  breast, 
As  if  some  Halcyon  were  its  guest. 
And  there  had  built  her  nest: 
It  hardly  now  enjoys,  a  greater  rest 

But  the  garden  wakens  deepen;  memories  than  these.  Are  not  its 
walls  the  harp  whose  unseen,  aBolian  strings  have  echoed  to  the  voice  of 
cloister  melody  from  mom  till  eve,  year  after  year,  and  in  five  years  of 
jubilee?    Alt  dawn  the  Grodward  day  begins: 

Ad  Te  de  luce  vigilo. 

During  more  secular  hours  there  are  the  busy  hum  of  school  and 
rippling  treble  of  an  interlude  of  play.  But,  where  all  is  done  ad 
majorem  Dei  gratiam,  even  these  sounds  become  attimable  to  the  domin- 
ant, strain  of  a  glad  Te  Deum  or  the  full  self -sur  render  of  a  suit  pre- 
ferred in  forma  pauperis  to  the  Throne  of  Grace: 

0  Cor  amoris  victima. 

At  dusk  the  whole  Sisterhood  commits  soul  and  body  to  Heavenly 
safe-keeping  for  the  night: 

In  manus  tuas.  Domine, 

And  is  not  all  this  but  one  accordant  note  in  the  full  chorus  of  praise 
addressed  by  a  single  Church  in  a  single  tongue  to  the  one  true  God — 
a  chorus  of  praise  unwearied  for  nineteen  Christian  centuries,  and  un- 
^vearied,  still,  as,  with  the  sun,  it  passes  from  choir  to  choir  unceasingly, 
among  the  Catholic  faithful  the  whole  world  round? 

And  even  when  hef  Chapel  is  dim  and  silent,  and  the  midnight  gar- 
den is  only  a  hushed  seclusion  at  her  feet,  the  waiiching  Ursuline  is 
brought  home  to  the  Divine  Infinitudes  by  her  very  Convent. 
Here,  from  her  roof-side  window,  again  within  tlie  stupendous  Colos- 
seum built  by  I'itanic  Xaturc  round  tlic  arena  of  Quebec,  she  finds  all 
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that  Earth  can  show  her^ol  Eternity: — the  home  of  a  vanished  past, 
lost  to  all  record  or  tradition;  the  home,  too,  of  deeds  to  stir  the  hearts 
of  men  while  history  remains  ;  the  scene  now  of  quickening  life  along 
the  great,  ship-bearing  Siver,  in  the  busy  streets,  and  among  the  girl- 
hood at  school  beside  her:  and  then  the  hills,  the  old,  the  everlasting 
hills;  and  the  primordial  tides,  throbbing  so  far  inland  with  the  full 
pulse  of  the  Atlantic;  the  wide,  wide  sky;  the  universe  of  stars;  the 
view  of  all  immensity. 

MujB,  ville 
Et  port> 
Asile 
De  mort^ 
Mer  gidse 
Où  brise 
La  brise — 
Tout  dort. 

Ce  bruit  vague 
Qui  s'endortj, 
(7est  la  vague 
Sur  le ^ bord; 
C'est  la  plainte 
Presqu'éteinte 
D'une  'sainte 
Pour  un  mort. 

On  doute 

La  nuit 

J'écoute 

Tout  fuit, 
Tout  passe, 
L'espace 
Efface 
Le  bruit. 

Then,  when  an  angel  lays  his  ear  to  this  still  convent,  as  we  lay 
ours  to  catch  the  voice  of  Ocean  whispering  thnugh  a  single  shell,  he 
surely  hears  those  undertones  of  lowly  human  service  which  are  the  soul 
of  all  the.  harmonies  on  high. 


Sbction  U.,  1906. 
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11.^ — The  Adminutraiion  of  Sir  Jameê  Craig, — A  Chapinr  in  Canadian 

Hiêiory. 

By  Lieut. -CoL-  Cbuikshank, 

CHead  May  Ut%  1»08.) 

The  lamentaUe  atoek  upon  the  frigaite  Chempeakê  on  June  Slflt, 
ISO?,  at  oûjce  broii|cht  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  to  the  veïge 
cf  war.  A  portiou  of  the  militia  of  Lower  Canada  were  immediatelj 
embodied,  and  seem  to  have  obeyed  the  call  with  great  alacrity.  A 
erfdier  of  high  reputation^  Sir  James  Heuiy  Craigj  lately  in  command 
of  Ifce  Britiah  army  of  occupation  in  Sicily,  was  appointed  Governor- 
Gbneml  and  Commander-ia-Chief  of  the  forces  in  British  North 
Amerioa»  and  a  division  of  ten  thousand  regular  troope  waa  detailed  for 
the  reinforcement  of  the  garrisons  in  those  provinces.  This  distin- 
guished officer  liad  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  through  long 
and  meritorious  service  and  laborious  eiudj  of  hia  profession,  of  which 
he  had  acquired  an  intimate  and  practical  knowledge  iq  all  its  btranches. 
Bom  at  Gibraltar  in  1748,  he  had  entered  the  army  as  ensign  in  1763, 
but  obtained  permission  to  pursue  his  education  in  the  best  mUitaiy 
schools  of  the  Continent,  where  he  remained  for  several  yeai^  and  became 
proficient  in  the  Prenoh  language.  During  the  revohitionaiy  struggle 
he  had  servai  in  America  from  the  begiiming  of  the  wax.  He  com- 
manded a  company  of  the  4Tth  Regiment  and  was  severely  wounded  in 
the  assault  of  the  insurgaits'  position  at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  nest  year 
acGompamed  Lieu  t.- General  Burgoyne  to  Canada,  Ho  took  part  in  the 
action  at  Three  Eivere,  and  afterwards  commanded  the  advance  guard 
of  the  forcd  engaged  in  the  pni^uit  of  the  Americans  until  th<^  were 
finally  expelled  from  the  province.  In  the  spring  of  1777,  he  was  put 
in  command  of  a  considerable  body  of  French- Canadian  militia,  which 
was  embodied  to  co-operate  with  the  regular  troopa  in  their  advance 
upon  Albany,  He  was  wounded  m  the  engagement  at  Hubbardtonj  and 
again  in  that  at  Freeman's  Farm,  His  abQity  and  good  conduct  were 
so  conspicuous  during  the  campaign  that  Burgoyne  appointed  him  one 
of  the  officers  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  painful  duty  of  arranging  the 
terms  of  capitulation  with  General  Gates*  Being  then  sent  to  England 
with  despatch^,  he  was  promoted  to  be  major  without  purchase  and 
returned  Id  America  vrith  little  delay.  He  next  served  under  Brigadier- 
General  Allan  Maclean  during  the  defence  of  Penobscot,  and  joined 
Lord  ComwalUfl  in  North  Carolina  in  1781^  xmd'^ir  whose  command  he 
displayed  such  readine^  and  good  judgment  in  the  conduct  of  light 
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mfantîy  that  he  was  pmmoted  to  be  lieutêïianit-oalonel  of  the  S2na 
Begxment.  Wheo  pea<^e  was  restored  he  spent  much  time  in  Franc» 
and  Gennany  studjiog  foreign  ey&tems  of  tactios  and  drill,  and  beeamû 
snoJi  a  reco^iized  authority  on  these  matters  that  he  wag  frequently 
consulted  bj  Sir  David  Dundaa^  while  preparing  his  famous  manual 
known  as  the  *'  Eighteen  Manoeuvree/'  which  waa  first  adopted  in 
Craigne  own  regiment,  the  Ifitb  Foot  He  a^ted  as  Adjutant^General 
of  the  Duke  of  York^e  army  during  its  inglorious  campaign  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1794,  In  the  following  year  he  became  a  majop-general, 
and  oommtmded  the  email  land  force  which  invaded  the  Dutch  Colony 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  won  ^^e  battie  of  Muysenburg  and  drove  the 
enemy  into  their  entrenched  camp^  which  they  surrendered  on  the 
arrival  of  the  British  reinforcements^  In  recognition  of  these  servicsee 
he  was  knighted  and  placed  in  command  of  the  Benares  Disteriet  in 
India.  While  there,  be  wiae  designated  for  the  oommand  of  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  was  not  carried  into  efiPeci 
When  selected  as  commander  of  the  picked  force  destined  for  special 
Bervioe  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1805,  he  wbs  univerBally  considered  as 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  in  the  British  army,  and  his  conduct  while  in 
Sidly  and  Naples  was  uniformly  characterized  by  coolnees^  firmness  and 
judgment,  but  he  w«s  compelled  to  return  to  England  by  ill  healtii 
abmit  a  }"ear  later,  and  had  not  since  been  actively  employed. 

In  person^  he  was  short,  but  so  remarkably  bifoad-shouldered  and 
muscular  thiit  a  friend  aptly  described  him  as  "a  pockerfc  Herculea." 
His  face  was  remarkably  white  and  his  regular  clearr<^ut  futures  seiemed 
carved  in  ivory,  Oluminated,  however,  by  Large  lustrous  dark  eyes* 
Habituated  to  command  by  mom  than  forty  years  of  military  life,  his 
manner  was  cnrt,  peremptoty  and  rather  pompous.  Highly  esteemed  and 
reepected  by  those  who  knew  him  well>  he  lacked  the  faculty  of  winning 
wide  popularity,  and  his  political  views  and  acts  judged  by  the  standard 
of  to-day  unquestionably  seem  iUiberal  and  autocratic,*  His  familiarity 
wjith  the  French  language  and  personal  knowledge  of  Canada  and  its 
people  were  considered  additional  qualifications  for  the  poet,  but  un- 
happUy  he  was  then  suffering  from  a  painful  disease  which  rendeiBd 
him  peevish  and  irritable,  and  often  incapacitated  him  from  the  transac- 
tion  of  business  altogether.  In  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  he  was  so 
thoroughly  conscientious  and  painstaking  that  he  never  afllsed  hia  signa- 
ture to  any  inîportant  despatch  or  otlier  document  that  he  had  not  drawn 
up  or  corrected  with  his  own  hand," 
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His  official  mfitructions  related  mainly  to  the  defi&nce  of  the  pro- 
THLoee  he  was  sent  to  govern,  and  indicated  the  preservation  of  Quebec 
and  Halifax  as  the  first  objeotB  tt>  be  kept  in  \iew*  in  the  event  of  an  in- 
vasion from  the  United  States,  since  these  -wrem  the  only  poetB  that  were 
oonsidered  tenable  ^th  the  limited  number  of  troops  placed  under  his 
ooranmnd. 

Accompanied  by  a  conBiderable  staff  of  offioerg  for  the  organization 
of  the  militia  and  fortification  of  military  posts,  he  arrived  at  Quebec 
on  Slst  of  October,  1807,  but  immediately  after  landing  was  disabled 
for  sev^eral  weeks  by  a  sevene  attack  of  iUneea  which  preventsed  him  from 
even  writing  a  letter. 

Eeturning  to  Canada  after  the  laps©  of  nearly  thirty  years,  the  new 
Governor-General  ooald  not  fail  to  be  greatiy  impre^ed  by  the  improved 
condition  of  that  province,  "\Mien  he  went  away  the  population  num^- 
bered  not  more  ihan  75,000  persons  plunged  m  abjeat  poverty.  There 
were  no  merchantg  of  any  standing  and  the  exports  consisted  entirely 
of  fnrs  and  fish.  There  was  no  trade  in  timber.  Shipbuilding  had  been 
wholly  discontinued.  The  quantity  of  grain  grown  in  tîie  colony  was 
Boarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the  wsjats  of  the  scanty  population*  Mills 
weî^  few  and  inefficient  Hops  and  barley  were  not  grown  at  alh  The 
only  foundry  in  the  province  was  about  to  be  closed,  Quebec  contained 
Imrdly  six  thousand  inhabitants,  nnà  MontimL  lees  than  two  thousand. 
Thena  was  not  a  single  white  settler  between  the  Ottawa  and  Detroit 
rivers. 

In  1807j  the  population  had  increased  more  than  three- fold,  and 
was  sometime  estimated  to  amount  to  300,000,  The  number  of  Eng- 
lisîi-speakmg  inhabitants  Imd  grown  from  leas  than  one  thoueaad  to 
more  than  twen^  thousand.  The  new  province  of  Upper  Canada  had 
a  white  population  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand.  The  cities 
of  Quebec  and  Montreal  with  their  suburbe  each  contained  about  twelve 
thousajad  people,  of  whom  three-fourths  were  French-Canadians,  The 
area  of  cultivated  land  had  increased  from  1,569^818  acres  in  1783  to 
3,760,000  in  180T.  The  number  of  hoi-aes  and  homed  cattle  had  ntiore 
than  dout)Iedj  and  that  of  sheep  and  swine  had  tripled,  A  continuous 
dhain  of  farm  buildings  fronting  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  from  Kamour- 
afika  upwards  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  village  streetj  interspersed  with 
narrow  fields  of  grain  and  pasture  land.  The  seigniories  of  Eivière  du 
Loup,  Machiche,  Maskinongé,  York,  and  Berthier  were  particularly 
noted  for  their  fertility  and  the  heavy  crops  of  wheajt  they  produced, 
The  island  of  Orleans  also  was  well  cultivated,  and  annually  exported 
much  grain.  Fruit,  however,  was  not  grown  to  any  e]itcnt  anywhere 
fSEtïept  upon  the  island  of  MontreaJ,  which  was  called  the  garden  of 
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C&ïmda*  Hops  were  successfully  grown  at  Silleiy  and  a  suffideot  quan- 
tity of  barley  was  raised  for  the  supply  of  several  «mail  breweries  at 
Quebec,  which  furnished  the  provinœ  with  ale,  porter,  and  table  beer* 
The  recent  great  demand  for  wiheat  in  England  ajid  the  consequent  ad- 
vance in  price  bad  given  a  great  etimulns  to  its  cultivation  in  Canada. 
In  1796^  the  colony  had  exported  only  3,106  bnflhals  of  wheat,  4,352 
barrels  of  flour,  and  3,882  cwt.  of  biscuit  In  180^,  the  exports  of 
wheat  amounted  to  1,010,033  bushels,  besides  28,301  barrels  of  flmir,  and 
22,051  cwt  of  biscuit  In  lâOÎ,  the  exports  had  diminished,  however, 
to  234,543  bushels  of  wheat,  20,424  barréU  of  flour,  and  28,047  cwt.  of 
biscuit.  Colonel  Henry  Caldwel),  tlie  lîeceiver-General  of  the  province, 
and  other  English  reeidenls,  had  built  several  large  grist  mills  which 
carried  on  a  very  profitable  trade*  The  French-Canadians  in  general 
were  considered  rather  slovenly  and  negligent  farmers,  and  were  slow  to 
adopt  improved  methods  of  eultivatlon-  The  avemge  crop  of  wheat  was 
estimiated  as  low  as  twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.* 

Sinjce  the  ports  of  the  Baltic  had  been  dosed  to  British  ornnmeroe> 
the  timber  trade  of  Canada  had  flourished  greatly.  In  1797,  the  total 
exports  of  oak  and  pine  timber  were  vaJixed  at  £32,144,  Ten  years  later 
th)^  amounted  to  £134,344-  Shipbuilding  Imd  also  been  succi-^fully 
carried  ou  at  Quebec  and  Montreal  for  many  years.  There  were  four 
ship-yards  at  the  former  and  one  at  the  latter  city*  each  launching  an- 
nually six  or  eight  vessels  of  from  200  to  500  tons  kirden,  and  paying 
out  in  wages  more  than  £20,000  among  them.  The  forges  and  iron 
foundry  at  St.  Maurice  near  Three  Rivers  had  been  much  csnkrged  and 
employed  three  hundred  workmen,  who  were  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  stoveSj  potash  kettles,  plough  shares  and  null  machinery.  The 
iron  made  from  the  native  ore  was  coinsidered  as  good  if  not  better  than 
the  beet  Swedish,  The  furnaces  were  kept  in  operation  with  charooal 
bfumt  in  the  neighbouring  forosts.  Another  smelting  works  had  lately 
been  established  at  Batiscan*^ 

The  town  of  Three  Hivers  oontained  1,500  inhabitants,  and  besides 
being  the  distributing  point  for  the  products  of  the  St.  Maurice  forges 
carried  on  a  very  thriving  trade  in  furs  and  potash^  which  were  brought 
in  from  the  adjacent  country  and  exchanged  for  manufactures  of  all 
kinds.  The  principal  raerchante  were  the  throe  brothers  Hart,  English 
Jews,  who  had  acquired  considerable  wealth  and  influence  and  wew 
much  respected.  Here  alao  was  situated  the  only  brick-yard  in  tiie 
province. 


Î  tiambert  Travels,  Vol.  I,  pp.  134.  232. 
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Sorel  was  smaller  than  Three  Eivere,  and  had  declined  in  importance 
in  conseqaenœ  of  the  recent  ek»6ing  af  a  ship-yard  which  had  been  in 
operation  for  some  yearSt 

Montreal  was  the  headquarters  of  tJie  fur  trade  with  the  western 
Indiansj  and  of  all  kindB  of  trade  with  Upper  Canada.  The  North westf 
Fnr  Company,  composed  exclusively  of  Scotch  and  English  rœidenta 
of  Montrml,  employed  fully  3,000  clerks^  vayageuTS  and  trappem.  The 
goods  for  conducting  this  trade  were  forwarded  in  a  flotilla  of  forty  or 
fifty  large  canoës,  which  set  out  from  Ijachviie  annually  about  the  15th 
of  May,  by  the  way  of  the  Ottawa  river  for  the  hoad  of  Lake  Superior. 
Their  posts  were  e^tabliEhed  as  far  west  as  the  Kocky  Mountains,  and 
as  far  south  m  the  MisBouri  river,  some  of  which  were  so  distant  and 
difficult  of  access  that  retamÈ  were  not  usnailly  received  until  the  fourth 
year  after  the  despatch  of  the  goods.  This  trade  was  so  extranely  pro- 
fitable, that  it  was  eaid  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  clerk  *o  retire  after 
fiftecji  or  tiA'enty  years'  service  with  a  fortune  of  £20,000  and  a  broken 
oonstitutioTi,  Another  powerful  association  of  Montreal  merehanite  had 
lately  been  formed  under  Uie  name  of  the  Southwest  or  Michilimackinae 
Company,  to  carry  on  the  fuj*  trade  within  the  territories  of  the  United 
Stâiîea  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Miseisaippi  and  ita  aflluen^.  At'  Mxmtreat 
also  were  the  stores  of  the  Indian  Department,  from  which  a  fleet  of 
thirty  oanoes  oonveying  goods  to  the  value  of  about  £10,000  was  annually 
despatched  for  distribution  among  the  western  Indians,  among  whom 
they  were  epportioned  by  the  resident  agents  at  the  upper  posts.  The 
trade  with  Upper  Canada  had  begun  to  attain  large  dimensions.  Be- 
tween April  27th  and  November  28  th,  1807 ^  thirty-nine  seowa  from  that 
province  arrive  at  Montreal,  oarryùng  19^693  barrelB  of  flour,  1,460 
bushels  of  wheals  127  barrels  of  potash,  48  barrels  of  pork  and  eight 
packs  of  furs,  besides  340  rafts  containing  277,010  feet  of  oak  timber, 
4,300  feet  of  pine  timber,  691,200  st^ve^,  72,440  planks  and  985  masts 
and  701  cribs  of  firewood,  containing  0,300  cords,* 

The  influence  of  tJie  Noblesse  and  seigniors  had  greatly  diminished 
«ince  the  paaeing  of  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791,  Several  of  tliera 
had  secured  seats  in  the  first  Legislative  Afisembly  of  the  province,  but 
few  had  been  elected  since.  Many  of  them  had  removed  into  the  cities 
and  towns  and  only  risitcd  their  egtatea  at  intervals  for  tlie  purpose 
of  collecting  their  rents,  which  were  usually  paid  in  kind,  and  their  re- 
!ation,s  with  thek  tenants  were  frequently  far  from  cordial.  On  the 
other  hand  many  shop-kcepere  and  notaries  had  grown  comparatively 
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vealtiij  sod  ^ome  of  item  bad  beeome  tbe  poàsasKiTB  of  considerable 
eetyeau  Some  of  the  setgnÂoiies  bad  already  passed  mto  tba  handa  <^ 
strangers.  Boss  Cuthbert,  a  90EHÎxt-kw  of  Dr.  Ba^jazniD  Bush,  of 
l^bUadelpfua^  had  beoorae  acigiiior  of  BeiUiier.  Colcmel  Ougj^  an 
émriffé,  formerlj  an  offiq»  in  ^e  Bojal  Swiss  Goaid  of  France,  bad 
inbcrited  tba  wéffàorj  of  Hadiicbe^  Colooel  Bmjef^e  of  the  Ho^al  En- 
gmfei?  bad  pufcbaaed  fhe  sei^pioty  of  Be^ncoar.  Moees  Mart,  &  Jewisb 
iD€rcbaat  in  Tbiee  Bmre,  ovned  tbe  seignioij  of  Grondines,  a  rather 
buT^i  poeseaaioii.  Several  noble  families  had  kteiy  i^red  to  ihe  beauti* 
fol  Ifttle  village  of  BoucbemJle,  nmr  Chambly,  whepe  they  could  live 
modestly  upon  tbeir  dimimsbed  îiioi>meg  in  a  circle  of  frimds  of  their 
own  choice. 

The  farms  occupied  by  the  habiinns  along  the  St  Lawrence  nsually 
were  not  mom  than  twenty  or  thirty  chains  in  width  by  ninety  or  one 
bnndred  in  depth.  Their  honaes  with  few  exceptions  were  baih  of 
aqnared  logs  doretailed  together  at  tiie  ends,  with  the  interstices  tightly 
padced  with  clay,  and  were  scmpnlonsly  whitewashed  with  lime,  both 
inaîde  and  out.  As  a  nde,  tliey  were  but  one  story  in  height  with  a  gar- 
ret or  sleeping  loft,  divided  into  four  rooms,  one  of  which  was  the 
kitchen,  tha  remainder  being  bedrooms.  The  chimney  was  built  in  line 
centre  of  the  house,  with  a  large  fireplace  opening  into  the  kitchen,  in 
which  a  large  kettle  of  soup  constantly  hung  over  the  fire.  The  furni- 
ture consisted  of  a  few  wooden  ehairs,  a  table  and  two  or  three  beds. 
The  best  room  eometimes  eontainued  a  tall  dœk^  and  a  crucifix  and  a  few 
prints  or  wax  figures  of  the  Virgin  and  tlie  Saints  looked  down  from  the 
walls. 

Fat  pork  waa  the  principal  article  of  food  in  the  winter.  Their 
bread  was  made  of  a  mirtnre  of  rye  and  wheat  flour,  and  was  generally 
eour,  coarse  and  heav3%  Pea  soup  with  a  large  pieoe  of  pork  boiled  in  it 
often  furnished  breakfast^  dinner  and  supper  for  a  family  day  after  day, 
v^ed  occasionally  wiUi  fried  sausage  and  bread.  Tea  was  little  used^ 
tfhe  younger  people  of  both  sexes  usually  drinking  mUk  or  water  at  thmr 
meals.  Hum  was  very  cheapj  and  drunken ne&s  was  so  common  tlxat  it 
was  remarked  that  the  old  men  rarely  returned  home  sober  from  market.^ 

The  ordinary  costunie  of  the  adult  male  hahiian  comisted  of  a 
Long-skirted  grey  frock  coat  with  a  hood^  girt  about  the  waist  with  a 
worsted  sash  of  some  bright  colour,  ornamented  with  beadwork^  a  waist- 
coat  and  trousers  of  the  same  material  and  moccasins  or  swamp-boota. 
On  his  head  he  wore  s  knit  woollen  cap  or  honnet  rouge.  His  hair  waa 
tied  in  a  long  thick  quern,  and  he  was  seldom  seen  without  a  ahoFt  hlaofc' 
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clay  pipe  in  his  moutii.  Tihe  habiians  produce<l  or  nmnufactured  almoet 
everything  they  used.  They  cultivated  flax^  which  they  dressed  and  wove 
mlkj  lincB.  Their  clothing  vras  made  of  homespuii  cloth  fncrni  ilie  wool 
of  their  own  shoep,  and  their  moceasins  and  boota  were  in  like  maaner 
nianufatvUnwl  iwni  ttie  leather  4hey  had  tanned  tliemselveB.  They  knit 
their  own  stockings  and  caps  and  plaited  tlieir  own  straw  hata  and  Ix^n- 
nete.  They  built  their  own  houses^  barna.  sbahles  and  ovens  and  made 
their  c^rt^.  ploughs,  harrows  and  canoes.  Their  bread,  butter,  cheese^ 
8oap,  c«Jidl^,  sugar  and  tobacco  were  all  honie-made.  They  rarely  pur- 
ibfli;ed  any  article  which  they  could  make  themselves  or  do  witJiont,  and 
we IV  ^low  to  adopt  improved  implements  and  methods  of  agriculture 
wttnxhiced  by  British  settlers.  There  were  few  schools  ouAside  the  cities 
of  Quel>ec  and  Montreal,  and  the  imm  of  the  people^  inicludii:^  many 
pe^îons  of  influence,  were  bo  illiterate  that  the  Quebec  Mercurfj  in  May, 
1B08.,  eareastically  euggested  that  an  elementary  school  should  be  eetab- 
liBbed  for  the  instruction  of  the  members  of  tlie  Le^lative  ^Assembly 
in  rrtaflloH  and  writing.  In  general,  the  inhabdtantfi  were  abundantly 
providr^d  with  the  nec^saries  of  life.  Tliey  paid  law  rents  and  no  taxes. 
Their  desires  were  simple  and  they  seemed  contented  aJid  happy*  Their 
manners  were  easy  and  courteous  and  they  were  gay  and  hospitable, 

'I'he  commerce  of  the  province  wa^  eonduetc^d  mainly  by  Scotch  and 
English  merchants,  most  of  whom  were  prosperous  and  wealthy.  Four 
weekly  newspapers  were  published  in  Quebec  and  two  in  Montr**ah  The 
two  oldest  of  these,  the  Quebec  Gazette,  founde<l  in  1764,  and  tlie  Mont^ 
real  Oateite,  founded  in  1778,  were  printed  partly  in  English  and  partly 
in  French,  while  the  Quebec  Mercurtf,  foundefl  by  Thomas  Oary^  in  1805^ 
and  the  Canadian  Courant,  estabîished  at  Montreal  in  1806,  by  Nahum 
Mower,  an  American,  were  printed  entirely  in  English.  Le  CanadUn, 
Bstabhehed  at  Quebec  in  Kovember»  1806,  was  abeoiutely  condueted  as 
the  political  organ  of  the  op]X)sition  to  Government  measuree  in  the 
Legislature.  The  explosion  "  La  Nation  Canadienne/*  frequently 
appeared  in  its  eolumnB,  while  the  English  speaking  iiilmbitiintSii  were 
designated  aa  "  intrus  *'  and  '*  étrangère/'  The  only  other  French 
newspaper,  Le  Courrier  de  Quebec,  wm  ^^ry  small,  and  devoted  almost 
entinely  to  literature.  The  pninting  offices  were  the  only  places  wiu.^re 
bookî^  were  sold  and  their  stock  was  scanty.  There  was  but  one  public 
library— that  in  the  Bishop's  Pakee  at  Quebec* 

It  oould  ê<mrcely  be  conit ended  that  the  Frcnjeh-Canadians  had  any 
pood  ground  for  complaint  against  the  existing  government,  and  it  waa 
generally  acknowledged  that  the  country  was  better  governed  and  thait 
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che  inliâbd tante  were  uiuch  more  proeperouâ  than  when  l*ajiacla  was  a 
French  dependency.    Still  it  was  eviileot  that  there  vrm  an  undercurrent 
of  discontenit  and  hostility  to  Great  Britain,  which  might  easily  be  fanned 
into  a  flame.     The  gentry  and  land-ownera  generally  and  nimiy  of  the 
clergy  were  believed  to  be  well-dispoeed^  but  many  of  the  townsfolk  and 
habiitwîê  aJike  were  gtrongly  suspected  by  British  no^idenbg  of  moted 
disaffection,  and  of  entertaining  a  desire  to  be  reunited  to  France,    Writ- 
ing tjo  Colonel  William  Clau^  on  the  23rd  of  September,  1805,  before 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  had  put  an  end  to  Napoleon's  hopes  of  gaining 
the  mastery  of  the  Beas,  Co-îonel  Isaac  Brock  said,   "  These  ungrat-eful 
wTctchcB  (the  French  Canadiang)   expect  fully  to  be  French  subjects 
before  the  end  of  the  war/'    After  a  residence  m  Governor-General  for 
more  than  two  years,  Craig  described  them  in  an  ofïiciâi  letter  to  Lord 
Liverpool  {2Ut  May,  1810)  ae  being   *' French/'   adding—"!  urn  thej 
term  designedly.  My  Lordj  becnu^ie  I  mean  to  eay  they  are  in  language,! 
in  religion,  in  manner  and  in  attachment  completely  French,  bound  to 
US  by  no  one  tie  but  that  of  a  common  government,  and  on  tlie  contrary 
viewing  ub  with  sentiment?  of  mistrust  and  jealousy,  with  envy,  I  be- 
lieve I  woidd  nob  go  too  far,  were  I  to  say,  with  hatred.    So  oompleie 
do  I  consider  thie  alienation  Oiat  on  the  mo6t  careful  review  of  all  that 
I  know  in  the  province,  there  are  very  few  I  could  venture  to  point  out  as 
not  being  tainted  with  it.  The  line  oi  distinction  between  us  is  completely 
drawn.    Friendship,  cordiality,  are  not  to  be  found,  even  common  inter*- 
eourse  scjiroely  exists.     The  lower  da^b  of  tlie  people  tc»  strengthen  a 
term  of  eontiempt  add  "  Anglois/'  and  the  better  sort  with  whom  there 
formerly  did  exist  some  init^rchange  of  the  commjon  civilities  of  society, 
have  of  late  entirely  withdrawn  themselves.    The  alleged  reason  is  that 
their  circumstances  have  gradually  declined  in  proportion  as  ours  have 
increased  in  affluence.    This  may  have  had  some  effect,,  but  the  observa* 
tlon  has  been  made  #mt  this  abstraction  has  taken  place  exactly  as  the 
power  of  the  French  in  Eurofje  has  become  more  firmly  established/' 

Craig  cannot  be  regarded  m  an  unprejudiced  witness,  and  his  letter 
was  written  in  the  heat  of  his  struggle  with  the  French -Canadian 
majority  in  the  Ijegislative  Assembly,  but  strong  evidence  can  now  be 
adduced  to  sustain  hi's  statement. 

General  Turreau,  the  French  minister  to  the  United  States,  relates' 
that  Boon  after  his  anival  at  Washington  in  1806,  a  French-Canadian 
farmer  who  lived  nesr  lire  frontier  called  upon  him  to  make  known  the 
hopes  and  wishes  of  his  countrvmen,  which  he  desired  him  to  commun!- 
cate  to  the  French  Gfrvemment^  Turreau  told  this  man  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  him  to  furnish  him  with  further  details  aa  to  the  char» 
acter  of  the  men  who  were  prepared  to  lead  a  revolt  and  the  means  they 
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lX)Ê6^8e(].  A  few  Eaonths  later  he  received  a  letJter  dated  at  Newark, 
N  J.,  ajid  signed  bj  J.  Perreault  and  Finlay  de  Gros  Pin,  *^  Canadian 
officers/'  who  represented  that  they  had  beea  authorized  hy  the  northern 
nations  of  Indians  and  their  Canadian  brethren  to  infonu  him  that  thejr 
Imd  determined  to  dig  «p  thi*  îiatchet,  so  often  stained  by  tlie  blood  of 
the  English,  and  sei^k  the  assistance  of  the  Enipemr  of  France.  Turreau 
returned  an  encouraging  reply  and  invited  his  ot.>rres]xmdenta  to  meet 
hini  at  Baltimore.  On  the  2Tth  of  October,  1806,  he  received  a  mmna 
letter  from  them  dated  a^t  Kew  York,  staling  Uiat  tliey  had  been  ^larned 
by  their  relatives  in  Canada  that  their  design  had  been  suspected  by  the 
government  and  instead  of  supplying  them  with  money  aa  expected,  they 
had  urged  them  to  return  home  without  delay. 

"  The  Canadiajis  are  French,"  tliey  continue.  "  Their  ancient 
patriotic  devotion  ha^  not  diminished.  They  are  treated  as  a  conquered 
|>eQple*  Foreign  upstarts  oppress  them.  These  tyranta  avoid  the  pun- 
iebment  of  their  pet^ulations  and  horrible  crimes  by  a  feigned  loyalty, 
:whjcb  a  base  inter«5st  would  cause  them  to  abjure  vexy  quickly.  Their 
number  is  snmlh  The  mass  of  the  people  suffer  and  languish,  benoe 
tlieir  hope  and  de&ire  for  a  change/'^  They  added  that  they  would  await 
hi&  reply  at  New  York,  Turreau  then  invited  Uiem  to  visit  kim  at 
Wa^ngjion,  but  as  they  hnd  given  him  no  address  he  caused  a  search 
to  be  niafle  in  New  York,  which  revealed  the  fact  that  they  had  returned 
to  Canada  five  or  âix  days  after  their  arrival  in  tliat  mt}\  Meanwliile, 
on  November  4thj  a  man  named  Johnson  gave  Turreau  a  letter  in  Eng- 
lish, dated  at  Quek'C  sometime  in  Ootober,  and  signed  by  one  Samuel 
Turner,  who  styled  liimself  a  captain  in  the  Canadian  militia,  stating 
that  the  writer  and  his  friends  deemed  the  time  propitious  for  the  re- 
conquest  of  Canada  by  the  French*  They  had  all  their  plans  laid,  the 
writer  stated.  Th^  knew  the  strength  of  the  garrison  of  Quebec  and 
the  condition  of  its  fordfica-tions.  They  could  furnish  pilots  acquainted 
with  the  navigation  of  the  St.  f^awrence  and  were  ready  and  able  to  en- 
list a  large  number  of  men  for  service  in  Mie  French  army.  They  had 
already  at  their  command  a  FuJTicient  number  of  adherents  to  form  a 
garrison  for  Quebec  until  re-inforcements  could  arrive.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  of  sueceea* 

I'urreau  again  BJgnified  his  approval^  but  dm  red  more  definite  and 


i  Lea  CanadJens  soul  Frarw^ais;  le  local  n'a  point  degrenere  leur  ancen 
amour  patrlûUqye.  On  lea  traltfr  corfune  un  peupl©  conquis.  Des  parvenu» 
êtrani^rs  lea  tyran  Iscnt.  Ces  tlrans  n'évitent  le  châtiment  de  leura  peculata 
et  crimes  horrible»  que  par  une  loyauté  simulée  qu'un  vtl  Intérêt  leur  ferait 
abjurer  bien  vite,  tia  sont  en  petit  nombre.  La  iruuiEe  'u  peuple  souffre  et 
languit.    De  là  les  souhaits  et  désirs  d'un  changement/* 
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detailed  informatioii  as  to  the  extent  of  co-operaUgn  an  invading  force 
might  expect  from  the  inhabitante»    No  answ^er  was  returned,  and  the 
years  1807  and  1808  okpeed:  Mathont  any  mefieftge  reaching  him  from, 
Canada,  buft  indirect  informa  tioai  eonfinned  hira  in  th^  opinion  that 
"The  Canadiane  hated  the  English  and  were  sighing  for  French  dom- 
ination."^    The  encounter  between  the  Leanâer  and  the  Chesapêake, 
etimnjaited  hie  hopes  that  the  United  States  might  declare  war  against 
Great  Britain,  and  on  the  ISth  of  July,  1808,  he  reported  to  Talleyrand! 
that  t!ie  President  had  said  to  him,  *'  If  the  English  do  not  give  its  the  J 
satisfaction  we  demand,  we  will  take  Candida,  which  wants  to  enbîr  the 
union,  and  wlien  together  with  Canada  we  shall  have  the  Floridas,  we 
ehall  no  longer  have  any  difficulties  with  our  neighboni^  and  it  is  the 
only  way  of  preventing  them/"' 

When  Craig  arrived  at  Quebec^  he  found  the  ooojntr}'  pmctidally 
defenceleôs  against  a  well  directed  invasion  from  the  United  States. 
Nono  of  the  military  stations  in  Upper  Canada  were  in  a  posiition  to 
resist  an  attack  for  two  days  together.  **  The  poets  that  do  exists"  he 
fwrote,  *^  are  just  calculated  to  insure  the  loea  of  sudi  mjen  m  may  be 
put  into  them."  The  Provincial  AFarine,  however,  although  weak  in 
eeamen,  was  still  superior  on  I^kcs  Ontario  and  Erie,  but  in  tlic  spring 
of  1808,  t!he  American  government  began  the  constnictlon  of  the  brig 
Oneida^  of  18  guns  at  Oswego,  to  coimterbalance  which  Craig  immedi- 
ateJy  dirar^ted  a  ship  of  22  gnna  to  be  built  at  Kingston.  On  ïiîikc  Clmm- 
plain  there  was  not  a  single  British  vease!  afloat,  and  he  dared  not  under- 
take the  oonstmction  of  any  as  there  was  no  fort  or  Imrbour  of  any  kind 
to  shelter  them,  nor  had  he  any  troops  wluch  he  could  detach  for  their 
protection  J  while  the  flourishing  state  of  the  American  settlement's  on 
both  shores  of  the  lake  would  afford  them  every  facility  for  interrupting 
the  work  and  deetroying  the  dockyard.  The  fortifications  at  Isle  aui 
Noix,  snd  St,  Johna  had  fallen  into  ruine^  the  fort  at  Chambly  waa 
badly  situated  and  at  beet  defensible  only  against  musketry^  while  a 
projected  work  at  Willi wn  Hcnn^  (Sorel),  had  niot  yet  been  commenced. 
The  defences  of  Quebec  were  greatly  ont  of  repair.  An  English  traveller 
looking  from  the  city  at  the  Citadel  upon  Point  Diamond  could  aee 
nothing  but  '^  a  heap  of  niins  and  nibbif^b,  a  heterogeneous  coll eot ion  of 
log  houses  and  broken-down  walL"^  Craig  made  no  effort  to  strengthen 
any  of  the  frontier  forts  as  he  fooind  it  neoeeeary  to  employ  all  the  meang J 


■1  Faucher  de  St.  Maurlôe.  Notes  pour  aervlr  a  rhlstolre  des  ofHcler»  de  la 
inarine  et  de  Tarmée  Française  qut  ont  fait  la  guerre  de  l'indépendance  Amerî- 
ca1n«.    Appendix  B. 

a  Henry  A  dama.  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  IV,  p.  S  6. 

'Liambert'  Travels  In  Canada,  Vol.  I,  p.  41. 
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at  hiB  disposai  upon  the  fortiG«ttti«>iiâ  of  Quebec,  and  he  deemed  it  xme- 
lees  to  âstabliali  posts  irliioh  he  had  not  troope  to  garrison.  Outside  of 
Urni  aty,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  field  grms,  there  wm  not  a  single 
piece  of  artillery  mounted  or  dismounted  anywhere  in  Lower  Canada  as 
Colonel  Brock,  who  was  in  eommand  before  Craig  arrived,  had  brought 
in  for  safety  all  the  gtins  that  had  been  distributed  at  the  various  mili- 
tary poets.  'Although  several  new  roads  had  been  recently  opened  to  the 
American  frontier,  by  which  small  parties  of  troope  might  enter  the 
province,  the  principal  army  of  invasion  must  stiU  advance  by  the  main 
route  from  Lake  Chatnplaiin  by  way  of  Sh  Jolms.  The  smBlleet  regular 
force  with  which  Crnig  considered  that  the  two  provinces  might  be  suc^ 
oeaefnlly  defended,  was  tw^elve  thousand  men, — of  whom  lie  propr^ged  to 
fltation  two  thousand  in  Upper  Canada,  two  thousand  as  garrisons  at  Que- 
bec, and  other  posts  in  lx)wer  Caoada,  living  eight  thoufiaod  available 
for  operations  in  thfil  field,  A  oonsidemble  body  of  molitia  had  offered 
their  eervices  in  the  summer  of  1807,  and  abont  one  thousand  of  these  in 
the  cities  of  Montreaî  and  Quebec,  had  already  been  armed  and  equipped 
and  had  provided  themedvea  with  uniforms  at  their  own  axpeuse. 

"  My  confidenoe  in  the  service  to  bd  derived  from  the  militia  is,  I 
confess,  not  very  great/'  Craig  reported.  "  Yet  at  the  same  timei,  I  am 
bound  to  do  them  the  justice  of  observing  that  they  expreaa  every  good 
disposition  that  can  be  desired*  at  least  such  is  the  substance  of  all  the 
reports  I  have  on  tlie  subject  ;  but  however  this  may  turn  out,  I  hold  it 
is  a  certainty  that  tlie  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them  can  only  be  in 
proportion  to  the  support  they  may  have  from  regidar  troops/'* 

Craig''s  illness  prevented  him  from  giving  any  instructions  to  Lieut- 
Governor  Gore^  of  Upper  Canada,  until  December  6th,  1807,  when  he 
despatched  a  letter  to  him  by  a  special  messenger,  directing  him  to  puft 
that  pro\ince^  into  an  immediate  stalB  of  dcfentie  as  far  as  his  meana 
would  permit,  but  at  tlïo  same  time  expressing  the  opinion  that  if  the 
Americans  attempted  to  invade  Lower  Canatla  as  he  expected  tJiey  would, 
that  undertaking  would  absorb  aJl  their  forces  and  prevent  them  from  a 
simultaneous  attack  elsewhere.  With  the  small  n^lar  foroe  then  at  his 
disposal,  he  oould  not  hope  tso  do  more  than  delay  the  invaders'  advance 
and  miigt  eventnally  retire  into  Quebec  and  defend  that  place  to  the  last 
extremity.  In  that  event  he  wished  a  force  from  Upper  Canada  to  oper- 
ate in  rear  of  the  besiegiiig  army  by  breaking  up  «tJieir  communications 
and  cutting  off  convoys.  If  the  Indians  were  not  employed  by  the  British 
lie  entertained  im  doubt  they  would  be  employed  against  tJiem  and  tiie 
valuable  fnr  trade  with  the  western  nations  would  be  lost,  but  great 


'  Cralff  to  Cafitl^reftgh,  Canaâlan  Archives,  Q.,  109,  p.  10, 
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^cautic^n  mugt  be  observed  in  d^ealing  with  tliem  before  hostiliMes  actually 
began;' 

In  hie  reply  a  month  lat-er.  Gore  replied  tlmt  lilitJe  a>uld  be  done 
for  Uie  defence  of  Upj>er  Canada  ecse^pt  as  far  m  repelling  incursions 
by  email  paities  might  be  eonoemed.  The  inliabitants  from  Kingston 
downward  could  be  dep<?nded  upon,  but  he  enterbaiuod  grave  doubts  aâ 
to  tlie  loyal tt)^  af  many  persona  residing  near  Niagara  and  Long  Point 
If  the  American  posta  at  Mackinac  and  Detroit  could  be  taken,  he  be- 
lieved that  nijiny  of  the  western  Indians  would  declare  for  the  British 
and  a^reefl  that  thm  would  certainly  aide  with  one  party  or  ihe  other. 
The  prophet  of  the  Shawanese,  who  was  supposed  to  be  abJe  to  influence 
about  a  thousand  Indians,  appeared  to  be  well  diêposed.  Tlionia;^  McKee, 
the  Deputy  Superintendent  at  Ainherstburg,  reportt^d  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  making  gresat  efforts  ro  win  over  the  Indiana,  who  were  leaving 
that  place  daily  in  consequence;  and  he  complained  that  be  had  been 
compelled  to  buy  ammunition  with  his  own  money  to  supply  them  as 
the  govenimcnt  store  contained  none.- 

Craig  soon  after  cautioned  Gore  to  do  nothing  to  irritate  the  Ameri- 
cans in  his  effortR  to  pn^^sienre  the  attachment  of  the  Indians?  as  any  pub- 
lic connnuniciatifm  with  them  would  furnish  t!xe  war  paHy  in  the  Ilmtod 
States  with  a  fresh  subject  of  Ci>m plaint.  He  was  able  bo  report  that  the 
utnioet  gotxl  foeîing  prevailed  in  Lower  Canada  and  tJmt  great  cordiality 
had  marked  the  proceeding?  of  the  Houï^e  of  Assembly  which  met  in 
February,  1808.  The  Non-Intercourse  Act  passed  by  Congress  had  ïieen 
openly  set  at  defiance  by  the  pertple  of  Vermont  and  New  York  all  along 
the  frontier  of  F.ower  Canada.  A  mammoth  raft,  said  to  cover  ten 
acres  of  water  had  been  built  by  the  smugglers  on  Ijake  Champ! ain^  on 
which  an  immcnâe  quantity  of  pr*ta^h,  pmvisionB  and  stave»  was  stored, 
and  it  ^'im  then  towed  near  the  boundary  line  whert*  it  was  moored  for 
several  dayp,  in  sight  of  an  Fnited  States  Bevenue  cutter  stationed  there 
to  enforce  the  law.     A  high  gale  finally  foix^ed  it  into  British  waters 


'  ranadian   Art^hlvea,  Crals  tti  Gtore.  Q.,   107*  p.   209. 

*On  January  I0th.  1808,  Lr  Cfjnftéu^n  publlshM  an  extract  from  a  letter 
from  the  captain  of  a  merchant  vessel  on  Lake  Erie,  dated  Fort  Erie  Ho&ds« 
Srd  October,  1807:  "  The  British  have  armed  ûXl  their  vessels  on  this  lake, 
that  Is  to  say,  the  CatHdvn,  brt^antlne,  of  18  guns,  the  Oenrrat  Huntfr,  of  !• 
guns,  and  all  their  m€'rchant  vessels.  On  Intake  Ontario,  a^  I  am  informed, 
they  have  the  iJuke  nf  Kvnf,  brlBuntlrie*  of  18  guns,  a,  ship,  the  Tontitlo,  of 
24  guns*  and  the  Governor's  Yacht.  The  last  a  few  days  ago  exercised  its 
seamen  and  g:nns  alongside  the  brig-  AÛatm.  If  hostilities  begin  immediately, 
the  post»  of  Mackinac  and  Chicago  will  be  the  first  attacked  hy  the  English 
to  expose  a  more  extensive  frontier  to  the  lavages  with  whom  they  are 
negotiating  for  an  alliance/' 
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and  tàe  men  in  chaise  declared  that  they  would  resist  any  atitcmpt  t» 
make  ih^m  retum  b^^  force  and  were  permitted  to  proceed  to  St.  Johns,* 
Other  rafts  afterwards  succeeded  in  crossing  the  boondarv  in  a  similar 
manner,  Elsewhei\\  houses  were  built  m  emugglincf  resortSj  biilf  being 
m  Canada^  and  the  other  half  in  the  Unitai  Statœ*  The  Embargo  and 
Kon-IntercourBe  Acts,  consequently  became  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
Canadian  merchant  and  shipmasters.  The  harbour  of  Quebec  was 
thronged  witîi  vesisds  and  rafts  while  the  Ameri£'an  seaports  were  silent 
nnd  deserted.  So  numerouB  and  w^l  organizeti  were  the  tiands  of  smug- 
gle!^ tJiat  President  Jefferson  finally  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
that  oertain  difitricts  of  Venmont  were  in  a  state  of  insurrection  and 
requiring  the  Governor  of  that  State  to  call  out  a  force  of  militia  to 
TCBtore  order«- 

Craig  logt  no  time  in  Btrengthening  the  defences  of  Quebec.  The 
old  walls  were  nepaired  and  new  works  built,  A  powerful  battery  wa3 
built  on  tile  higliest  ground  within  the  Citadel  and  eeveral  mairb&llio 
towers  were  constructed  on  commanding  points  without 

A  line  of  tel^raph  stations  waB  established  connecting  the  Citadel 
of  Quebec  with  Bic.  Six  regular  officers  were  appointed  inspecting  field 
f officers  of  militia,  and  put  in  charge  of  the  several  districts  into  which 
thû  province  was  divided,  rrcparations  were  made  to  embody  onc^fifth 
of  the  militia,  but  were  not  carried  into  effect  The  expenditure  of 
juMic  money  upon  the  fortifications  of  the  city  created  considerable 
Industrial  activity,  and  the  Governor-General  himself  maintained  a  much 
greater  retinue  of  servants  than  his  predecessors  in  office,  and  enter- 
tained liberally.  T)uring  the  summer  of  180S,  be  resided  at  tlie  Powell 
House,  near  Wolfe^s  Cove,  four  or  five  mi  leg  from  the  city,  where,  from 
time  to  time,  he  invited  most  of  the  principal  inhabitants  to  breakfast 
with  him  in  the  open  air.  He  kept  a  hirge  number  of  boives  and  gave 
tig  patronage  to  races,  which  were  held  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham, 

Hit  oppn>hensions  of  a  war  with  the  United  States  wme  much 
abafted  by  the  arrival  at  Washington  of  Hon.  D.  ^f,  Enîkîne,  as  a  special 
envoy  from  Great  Britain;  and  Craig  readily  promised  that  every  pne- 


1  Lambert,  Travels,  Vol.  I,  254*5. 

•  Lp  Canodien  quotes  a  fttatemerit  from  the  Louisville  OifTPfte  (ISth  June, 
1808):  "There  are  In  Upper  Canada  more  than  710  persona  who  have  deserted 
at  different  times  from  the  service  of  tîie  Un  ï  ted  States.  There  are  now 
\t\  prison  in  Canada  about  140  who  have  refueed  to  perform  mUltary  service 
and  to  hear  arms  against  the  United  States.  Many  of  these  are  citizens  of 
the  United  States  who  have  emlerated  to  Canada  tn  the  hope  of  obtaining 
grants  of  land.  Within  two  months  about  300  familles  have  returned  to 
the  State  of  Vermont  who  had  been  l«red  from  the  United  States  to  the 
British  Colonies/' 
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in  consequence.  One  Frencib-Cftimdiftii  candid&tie  for  the  Rome  of  As- 
sembly **  after  using  very  unwarmutable  laoguaga  with  respect  to  the 
views  of  the  Government  and  the  Englieh,  did  not  scruple  to  say  that 
if  an  Englishnifln  was  eleck^d  for  his  coUeafue,  he  wotild  not  attend 
the  parliamenit-'  ' 

Fourteen  members  of  British  origin  were,  however,  returned  to  the 
new  House  of  Assembly,  among  th^n  Ezekiel  Hart,  who  was  elected  , 
for  the  borough   of  Three  Kivere.     Mr.   J.  'A,   Panel,   who   had  been  ' 
Speaker  of  the  A^^eenibly  fmm  itsa  organization  in  December,  1702,  was 
defeated  in  the  Tpper  Town  of  Quebec,  through  the  influf^nce  of  the , 
Govemmcnitj  but  wag  immediately  roturned  for  a  rural  conitittoency. 
Amon;?  the  French  speaking  memberg  there  wetre  fifteen  lawyeiB  and  J 
notaries  and  fourteen  hahiianf^,  and  only  seven  seigniors.     Three-fifths 
of  the  members  belonged  tx>  the  opposition  partj^  but  several  of  tfiem 
were  rather  negligent  in  their  attendance.* 

Tmmediately  after  the  elections  the  Governor-General  nnwm^ly  de- 
termined \x\  la^scrt  his  authority  by  the  disTnissal  of  all  pensons  luolding 
office  under  the  Government  who  were  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  pub- 
lifiition  of  Le  Cannâirn,  which  vrm  dedared  a  seditions  newgpBper,  One 
of  these,  Joseph  Plants,  a  memhcr  of  the  last  Assembly,  who  held  liie 
offices  of  "clerk  of  the  tcrmns  "  and  Inspec^tnr-Genesral  of  tbf*  King's 
domain,  immediaitely  deelarpd  hif?  disapproval  of  many  articles  that  had 
appeareil  in  that  paper  and  denied  all  responsibility  for  their  puWica- 


*Cralg  t5  Castlepea^h,  Can,  Archlvea.  Q,  109,  p,  134* 

Mti  No.  38  of  fjt^  Cttntiifh'n,  there  appeared  an  address  to  "  men  compAtHoC»» 
canadiens/'  In  which  the  writer  said:  — 

*'Nouâ  sommea  abjiotument  obliges,  le  par  devoir  parceque  tout  sujet  se 
dolt  entier  â,  son  roi,  à  hod  pays  et  à  son  Dk^u  et  ennetnf  de  son  Souverain 
s'il  a'êcarte  de  ses  engagements;  2d.  Far  Intérêt  parceque  depuis  la  âonquéte 
du  Canada  nous  n'avons  cessé  d'éprouver  combien  tl  est  heureux  de  vivre  sous 
un  Gotjvernem^^nt  doii^,  ïl  ^pî  pourtant  vrai  de  dire  que  quelques  Intrus 
se  sont  souvent  permis  des  réflexions  noires  sur  notre  cotnpte,  mais  je  suis 
persuadé  qu'ils  sont  alliés  de  très  près  aux  ennemis  dont  nous  sommes  menacés, 
noua  devoits  donc  avec  raison  craindre  que  p*  Isqu'un  si  petit  nombre  de  ces 
méehajites  créatures  nous  a  fait  éprouver  tant  de  disgraces  quand  î\s  seront 
plus  considérables  et  maftre»  de  noa  foyers  noua  deviendrons  leurs  plus  vîU 
esclaves.  3d*  Par  reconnolsance;  oui.  Je  repèle,  mes  chers  compatriotes,  notre 
rfconnolssance  doit  être  sans  bornes  pour  pouvoir  égaler  et  contrebalancer, 
s'il  est  pottelbte,  les  bontés  Infinies  du  plus  digne  des  monarqu<es  envers  le 
peuple  canadien.  Qu'a-t-t1  exigé  de  nous?  Que  vous  a-t-ll  demandé? 
N'avons^nous  pas  toujours  Joui  de  toutes  les  prérora lives  qu'il  a  accordées  à 
ses  ndèles  sujets?  Et  ne  serait* ce  pas  pousser  l'Ingratitude  au  dernier 
point  que  de  se  refîiaer  ^y  Revoir  et  â  V Intérêt  qu'on  a  de  le  maintenir  dans 
aea  droits/' 


79  mmr  ^l■il■l»  t  it  it/WiI/^ 


âww  ±e  7«*OTÂe  'isK  ôe  ^as  -■«r^wT  inLakacaoîe^  sur  iihtiiii  i  hit  pronipâj 
re-jisare-i  "mn.     TTu»  «nmniaaons  js  n&ss  2£  xuf  TrrmTi  bsùl  bj  fosr 

•ynanr-^jMim»*  :  BfomrL  x  agiaiii:  Boczzai.  i  jBomsaasniL  nui  Blaadiec 
A  ioz^ja  JL  ^  7IW3.  TnffTia  if  «jorâae.  The^  jammfffRoa  if  J.  T.  Ti»- 
v'ht*r?aa>  ixniosr  ^mfauu  ^«a?  aîbo  'amfiTm^  joii  lis  5ufwr.  Hon.  G.  E. 
T  jEestsrso.  ^âe  'jT^niii  t^/^i^^  if  QtxeMc  va»  iizwseit  i»  cease  anpfamng 
'^rm  jifr  1j;s  rtfDiiC7.  Tlits^  iiâiLaaIs  TurrrniTj  ^q^oksii  a  sodczil  of  ûk 
li:r!Si^oiL  m  zuf  ^jlrnnns  K  ilrf  CoiiAainiw  wîiis?ii>nl  die  M^rcmry 
:;.Ard^  ranjiiaeil  ^îte  s!*jfzinÀd^miii£5  àd£  ftTr^TT^r  :21e  eLeciioo.  for  die 
%:tHiiLr7  -rf  Qtiede:.  x  âami-ôill  lai  beem  circ^xldoeii  in  vhidi  die  Govern- 
miggc  2iki  »3i  iis^Tibeir  «^  "^  5a*cm&^  **  T!iase  cooKemed  in  die  band- 
bLU**  :^  <^iidL  '^  ii2w  rz  ieem&  59i!i  dtac  "Éuffr  at?  aix  <|iiifi»  under  xbB 
g>y^!*rn^t^â  of  K'Tyf  Loç:'^  * 

Tbe  Lfieisldcxir»  did  luc  meec  ojacl  April  i^du  ISO^.  jrbai  Pknet 
wa^  -jnmediifcOPiy  re^sî^coeii  Sswoker  or  die  AâsemÀLT  în  ibe  expectatioiiy 
it  w^  ij^Ba^raZj  «npposeiî^  ûh«u  Crùr  would  refuse  xx>  racogniae  hînu  but 
h^  df?«:i*^i  i:  p«x:t:e  ta>  ooaîrm  ib^ir  choice  wiiicà  wae  dooe  chroagh  flie 
Sp^?Aker  of  ti»  L«isIaâTe  Coancîl  in  rarixer  chi'Irng  »rms. 

In  bis  «p«ch  from  die  dirone.  die  Goreraor-G^nend  referred  to  die 
^z:y:3,K<cr^  n2?Til:s  of  die  Embargo  Act  of  die  Unitai  States^,  wbicb  he 
'■^\^T^l  r^.i  c^Ied  forth  die  energies  of  dse  i>eorie  of  Canada*  and 
Ti.ààie  ih«^r:.  'c»^cter  aci^ujinteil  widi  die  r^soarv^  of  dieir  own  countnr. 
Bv  înficsîr.'  ani  perseverance  he  anticipated  that  the  advantages  already 
i^écure»]  r:.;:rh:  :»r  niâ»ie  permanent  and  he  expnes^ei  his  hope  that  the 
l^gi.-Iarjrv-  wo:: I.]  not  allow  causeless  jealousi»:^  and  suspicion  of  the 
Government  to  blight  these  fair  prospects. 

The  question  whether  judges  should  be  permitted  to  sit  in 
the  Assembly,  which  had  been  debated  in  the  preceding  parlia- 
ment, was  again  brought  forward,  but  a  motion  to  expel  Hon. 
P.  A.  de  Bonne,  a  justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  who  had  been 
re-elected  for  the  County  of  Quebec,  was  defeated  and  the  question 
was  referred  to  a  committee.  The  expulsion  of  Mr.  Hart  was, 
however,  effc<?tefl  by  a  resolution  declaring  that  "  Ezekiel  Hart, 
professing  the  Jewish  religion,  cannot  sit  or  vote  in  this  House.'' 
The  majority  obstinately  refused  to  hear  any  argument  founded  on  the 


»  Christie,  Hist.  Canada.  Vol.  I.  p.   277. 
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act  of  the  Britiah  Parliament  in  the  31st  year  of  i^e  reign  of  George 
III,  and  while  not  directly  chaJlenging  the  fiupremacy  of  Parliamooit  or 
the  vaJidity  of  that  Actp  yet  they  asserted  that  they  were  to  be  regarded 
M  the  eole  îudgee  of  thcdr  own  proceedings,  and  refused  to  be  controlled 
or  bound  by  ithe  s^ctE  of  anather  legislature.  They  did  not  even  ask  Mr. 
Hart  to-  avow  or  deny  his  religious  belief,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had 
taken  the  oath  in  exactly  the  sanie  manner  as  e\^ery  other  member  of 
tlie  Hcraee,  Craig  and  the  Executive  Council,  to  whom  he  gnbmitted 
the  case,  on  tJie  otherf  hajid,  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  he  was 
eligibly  providing  he  took  the  oaths  prescribed  by  ihd  Act  of  Parliament. 
A  month  was  eonstimed  in  desultory  and  profitless  discussion,  while  the 
number  of  members  present  seldom  exceeded  twentj^-fiv©  or  thirty.  The 
Governor-General  had  apparently  considered  the  expediency  of  dissolv- 
ing the  House  as  soon  as  he  found  a  reasonable  pretext,  even  before  it 
had  met^  and  he  then  determined  to  aeti  On  May  15  th,  after  giving 
hie  assent  to  half  a  dozen  unmi portant  bills,  he  prorogued  and  dissolved 
the  Assembly,  Bcoldiug  them  soundly  in  a  lengthy  speech  for  wast- 
ing their  tinie  in  fnivolous  and  factious  debaitee  while  he  m  warmly 
eomniended  Uie  Legislative  Council  for  their  zeal,  unanimity,  and  public 
(spirit.  This  indi^ciieet  and  arbitrary  act  sec^m:^  to  hnve  commandud  the 
approval  of  the  grtmter  part  of  tlie  British  and  a  portion  of  Uie  Fr^^nch 
inhabitants.  Boon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  ^Vssembly,  he  visited 
Three  Hivers,  Montreal,  St.  Johns,  and  Sorel,  where  lue  was  warmly  wel- 
comed. At  all  of  these  plaças  he  wûb  presented  with  addresses  signed 
by  many  of  the  principal  residents,  strongly  approving  of  his  conduct 
tipon  his  rerturn  to  Quebec,  he  reoeivel  amodier,  in  wlucli  many  citizens 
of  that;  place  congratulated  him  upon  lus  "  judijcious  a*nd  firm  admini'S- 
tration/*  The®e  indications  of  popular  approval  e4?rtainly  induced  him 
to  believe  for  a  time  that  the  coming  elections  mio^ht  result  in  tlie  n^tum 
of  a  majority  of  members  favourably  disposed  towards  tlie  Govemmeut. 

Btit  I^rd  Castlereagh,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the 
Colonics,  was  not  inclined  to  view  his  action  in  this  respect  witli  un- 
qitalifieJ  approbation* 

"  1  have  no  doubt,''  he  informed  him,  '*  tlmt  in  the  measures  you 
have  taken  you  have  been  really  influenced  by  a  sense  of  your  duty  to 
His  îiîajt*slT\%  and  as  you  represent  that  it  is  approved  by  the  English 
part  of  the  community  and  the  sensible  part  of  the  ('anadians,  I  shall 
entertain  a  hope  that  it  may  not  be  a(ttt*nded  with  any  prejudicial  effect. 

"I  am  at  the  same  time  to  impress  upon  you  this  counsel  that  if 
any  unfortunate  ditîerence  *slioiild  ari^e  hereafter  between  you  ami  the 
legislative  Assembly,  which  may  render  it  necessary  for  you  to  advert 
to  their  proceedinp,  (which  should  always  be  done  cautiously),  and  in 
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consequence  thereof  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  tliem  you  will  take  care  to 
use  such  temperate  and  chosen  language  aa  mjiy  not  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  the  Legislative  Asaenibly,  which  may  afterwards  be  cliosofn  to  question 
the  propriety  of  your  etatementë  as  affecting  ibmr  privileges  or  the 
Constitution.^*  ^ 

In  a  private  letter  of  the  same  date,  ho  added  this  further  waroing 
for  his  guidajiee  in  the  future  : — 

"  Nothing  appears  to  me  more  diMcuIt  or  delicate  to  manage  than 
a  Provincial  Assembly  constitnted  like  that  of  Lower  Canada,  wherein 
all  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Gnmt  Britain  are  olain^ed 
or  exceeded,  where  there  exist  little  means  of  inftuenjcing  and  indnoing 
tiieni  to  ooalesoe  with  the  Govemment,  and  wherein  from  the  example  of 
the  American  States  and  the  very  nature  of  a  popular  Assembly,  active 
and  turbid^nt  minds  have  great  materials  and  op  port  unit  iefti  to  raise 
tlieni^elves  into  imaginary  or  real  importance  by  opposing  tlie  adminia- 
tration,  and  the  difficulty  becomes  thus  great  from  another  peculiar  cir- 
(îumeîtaiïec  Uiat  there  ia  no  means  whatever  of  punishing  an  Aj^emblj 
but  by  disôolution,  and  this  method  when  the  oonducè  of  the  Assembly 
is  popular  is  sure  to  fail  otf  succcea  and  to  increaâê  Oie  evil  iit  is  intended 
to  cure. 

'*  It  18  therefore  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  take  care  that  in  any 
difference  which  .may  ari^  between  a  Governor  and  a  Pmvincial  Aa- 
Rembly»  he  ehould  not  advert  to  any  particular  proceeding  of  the  As- 
sembly that  is  not  clearly  nnconstitutîLonal  and  illegal,  and  that  when 
tlie  improper  opposition  of  the  Assembly  ariseg  from  discussion  nf  a 
mixed  nature  when  they  can  plauisibly  plead  thoir  privileges  and  rights 
in  favour  of  their  conduct,  howev»crj  improper,  no  particular  allusion  to 
euch  conduct  should  be  made  by  the  Uovemor  on  which  the  Assembly 
might  fasten  a  complain L 

**  Neither  of  the  gi-ounds  on  which  the  Assanbly  was  dissolved  ap- 
pear to  have  been  imoonstitutiDnal. 

*'  In  regard  to  the  measure  of  excluding  the  judges  from  a  seat  in 
Hie  Législature^  there  is  no  repugnance  felt  tti  the  measure  should  you 
at  any  time  see  it  right  to  acquiesoe  in  it/'^  ^ 

This  unmistakable  rebuke  piDduoed  an  almost  immediate  alteration 
in  the  Govemor-GenerarB  bearing,  and  it  was  soon  surmised  by  the 
leaders  of  the  oppoeitibn  that  his  conduct  had  in  some  way  incurred  the 
disapprovaJ  of  tli^e  ministry,  but  of  this  they  wen?  unable  to  secure  any 
co(nfirmation  to  strengthen  their  position. 


'CraÎK  to  Castlereagrh.  7th  Hept,  1809,  Canadian  Archives,  Q.,  109,  p.  2 IT, 
*C&nadlaA  Archives,  Q.,  103,  p.  219* 
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Early  in  1809,  Cmig  was  warned  by  the  British  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, t3mt  war  might  be  oommenced  at  any  time  by  tiie  United  States 
without  any  formal  dedaratioHy  and  he  at  once  resumed  his  préparations 
for  defence*  'About  the  same  time  General  Turrean  renewed  hig  efforia 
to  €<Mnmunicate  witîa  jUie  makoateotfl  in  Lower  Canada^  by  authorizing 
tfie  Chevalier  I^e  Bland  de  Saint  Ililair^  to  proceed  to  tliat  province  m 
biâ  agent  witli  secret  InstructionB  to  luake  arraugeinentë  for  ao  inaur- 
Deation  which  was  not  to  be  commenced  until  the  French  Qoyemment 
wafi  prepared  to  aupport  it.  Saint  Hilairt?  eeems  /to  have  resided  in 
Canada  for  several  months  unmoleeted  and  did  not  return  to  the  United 
States  until  March  1810.^ 

The  elections  of  1809  r^ulted  m  little  change  in  the  complexion  of 
the  Asaembly.  Joeeph  Fapinoau  who  had  aat  in  the  fir&t  and  second 
parhanienta  of  the  pmvince  now  returned  to  the  Asaembly  after  an  ab- 
sence of  nine  ^'^ars  and  at  out^  agôimicd  a  position  of  influence  and 
authority.  His  son,  the  noted  Louis  Joseph  Pa  pineau,  was  also  re-elected 
as  a  member  of  the  extreme  opposition^  with  which  the  father  warily  de- 
dimed  to  identify  himself.  Acting  upon  the  instructiona  conveyed  in 
Castiereagh's  private  letter  of  the  7th  Septemljer,  1809,  the  Governor- 
General  announced  in  liis  speech  that  he  was  prepared  to  give  his  assent 
to  a  bill  disqualifying  judges  from  mtting  in  tlie  Assembly^  which  had 
h&sï  the  enbject  of  such  prolonged  agitation. 

"  This  measure,"  he  said  m  a  letter  to  his  confidant.  Colonel  Bun- 
bury,  '*had  a  very  oousidemble  effect,  so  much  so  that  though  the 
leadei^  felt  no  small  degree  of  mortification,  and  one  of  them  was  even 
beard  to  say,  *  Ma  foi  1  II  est  plus  fin  que  nous/  yet  they  could  not 
do  otiierwise  than  join  in  the  geneml  acntiment" 

There  is  not  much  doubt,  however,  that  this  concession  was  at  iihe 
same  time  construed  by  many  into  a  confession  of  haste  and  indiscretion 
in  disaolving  the  preceding  legislature,  Cralg^a  whole  manner  was  con- 
dilatory,  and  two  days  later  he  entertained  all  the  members  at  dinner^ 
exeepi  t^'o  who  were  not  invited. 

"  Had  anj^one  peeped  in  after  dinner,"  Craig  wrote  to  Bunbury, 
'*  he  would  certainly  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  marriage  feast  and  not  a 
meeting  of  grave  legislators/' 

Still  the  majority  were  by  no  means  diepoeed  to  overlook  the  dis* 
courteous  manner  in  which  the  late  Aeeembly  had  been  diseolved  amd  a 
resolution  was  &ooa  introduced  and  carried  declaring  tliat  everv  attempt 
to  censure  the  proceedings  of  the  House  by  the  disapproval  of  the  con- 
duct of  certain  members  and  the  approval  of  others  ti'bs  a  breach  of 
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affection  and  mistrust  of  His  Majesty^s  Government^  mixed  with  a  eon- 
sidei'able  degree  of  animoeity  towards  the  EagUsh  piirt  uf  thmr  feUow- 
Bubjects.  These  have  at  length  shown  thonaelves  in  very  many,  indeed, 
I  may  aJra/ost  say  m  every  part  of  the  oolony  and  that  with  respect  i0 
the  press  in  so  open  and  daring  a  manner  that  it  became  indispensably 
necessary  to  take  detnsive  steps  to  avert  the  evil  that  was  thraatenad  by 
it.  I  am  singularly  happy  in  feeling  waiTanted  in  giving  your  Lordihip 
tny  opinion  that  those  steps  have  been  adopted  precisely  at  the  most 
favourable  moment,  when  the  mischief  is  snflBciently  obvions  to  aiunfle 
the  exertions  of  tJie  w>ell-dispofced  aA  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  so  far 
ndvanced  as  to  give  r^^eon  to  doubt  the  effect  of  their  exertions  in  sup- 
port of  the  energy  of  Govenuncnt. 

"  With  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council  I  have  seized  the  press 
that  WBfi  employed  m  the  service  of  this  party  and  by  the  same  advice 
and  under  their  warrant,  three  of  their  leadeiB,  Bedard,  Blanchet  and 
Taschereau,  together  with  the  printer,  have  been  arrested  on  a  charge 
of  treaBonahle  practices.  Fortunately  the  act  for  tlie  bettter  security  of 
His  Majesij^g  Govemnieat,  which  is  in  fact  an  act  for  the  fliaspenaion 
of  the  hahem  corpus  was  one  of  tlie  osûy  two  that  were  poased  last  sea* 
siom,  and  it  is  under  the  authority  vested  in  the  Executive  Council  by 
timt  act  that  they  have  been  apprchended;*' 

Three  other  parBons  were  also  arreeted  in  the  District  of  Montreal^ 
Pierre  La  Forée  and  Pierre  Papineau  of  Chambly,  and  François  Cor* 
beil  of  He  JésuÊ  ;  and  a  reward  was  offered  for  tue  apprehension  of  a 
man  named  Cazeaux,  who  was  &uBpected  of  being  aji  agent  of  the  French 
Government,  Cazcaux  could  not  be  found,  and  Turreau's  correspond- 
ence reveaJs  the  fact  tlmt  these  arrests  quite  dismayed  Saint  Hikire, 
who  instantly  returned  to  the  United  States  and  reported  that  the  Gov- 
emor-Generars  action  had  been  caused  by  the  indiscretion  of  one  of  his 
agents.^ 

General  Brock,  who  was  in  command  of  the  military  forces  in  Lower 
Canada  at  that  time,  warmly  approved  of  the  coercive  meneurs  adopted 
to  repress  disaffection. 

'*  We  have  been  itj  a  bustle  and  on  the  alert  for  the  last  ten  days/* 


'  Quebec»  8th  Atifi^ust.  1807.  Tu^s^3ay  last  Mr.  0*StiUîvan,  of  MontreaU 
returning:  from  Newfoundland,  where  he  had  been  t ravening^,  was  examined 
by  Colonel  Brock  on  a  susplcton  caused  by  his  resemblance  to  a  ats  spec  ted 
perfon.  supposed  to  be  In  the  city*  After  a  short  Interview  he  waa  pollt€Îy 
released.  L€  Canndft^,  No,  38,  AuiruBt  8th,  1807*  A  reference  I»  made  to  a 
rfward  offered  for  the  apprehension  of  one  Cazeau  or  Casserto.  23rd  January* 
1808^ 
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he  wToie  to  Colonel  William  Clauâ  from  Quebec  m  March  Z2nd,  1810. 
"The  spirit  of  insubordination  and  revolt  wm  advaiiciJig  so  rapidly 
arnong  the  Canadian  population  of  the  province  that  it  became  abôo-n 
luljfâly  necessary  for  tiie  peace  to  put  a  cheek  to  it,  and  fortunately  a] 
perean  waa  found  at  the  head  of  the  Government  of  sufiicient  energy  to] 
me€ft  and  crush  at  onee  the  monster  who  strived  to  draw  the  people  from 
the  state  of  unexampled  proepenty  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  commotion. 
Beveral  pereong  have  been  arrested.    Bedard^  Blanchat  and  Taschereau 
arc  the  prinGipaL    I  hope  at  any  rate,  terror  will  prove  effective,  for  I 
begin  k>  think  graititude  and  a  recollection  of  the  sacrifice  any  change 
Trould  ppodiïce  will  scarcely  openate  a  reform  in  thedr  rooted  animosities 
against  all  anyway  connected  with  the  name  of  Englishman.     All  con- 
fidenca  has  forever  vanishedj  and  the  bubMe  set  up  by  Lard  Dordiester 
a3i^  Sir  R.  S.  Milnes,  has  completely  burst  never  to  rise  agajn,'*  ^ 

Turreau  relates  Umt  Baint  Hilair^  informed  him  that  a  Fremeh 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  Canada  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  en* 
tering  into  possession  as  the  hearts  and  armfi  not  only  of  the  French  in- 
habitants but  of  the  ibeighbouring  Indians  weiB  devoted  to  the  Emperor. 
I'he  English,  he  sadd,  w^re  so  fully  convinced  of  tha  eirengtii  of  this 
sentiinent  of  disaSection  to  them,  that  m  mon  m  the  Fi^nch  flag  was 
seen  in  the  St  Lawrence  the  scattered  detachments  of  r^ular  troops 
TTOuld  be  withdrawn  into  Quebec  and  Halifax  and  the  invadera  would 
I3C  permitted  to  become  masters  of  the  rest  of  Canada,  probably  without 
firing  a  shot.  He  îuiA,  in  fact,  been  informed  that  Lostrujetions  had  been 
given  not  to  attempt  the  leasst  resistance  in  the  field.*  But  Saint  Hilaire 
died  guddenly  a  few  months  later  and  Tumeau  failed  to  re-open  com- 
mnnioations  with  the  Canadian  conspirators* 

By  a  goodly  majority  of  tîie  Fmndi-Canadians,  Craig  w^ae  undoubt- 
edly viewed  as  a  thorough-paced  tyrant^  but  there  seemed  to  be  very 
little  inclination  on  tlie  part  of  their  leaders  to  further  endiUiger  their 
liberty  and  perhaps  tlieir  lives  by  open  rfislBtancej  aaid  tlic  snppr^sion  of 
lie  Canaddm  seemed  to  restore  tranquillity  for  a  time.  In  hia  proclama- 
tion he  asserted  that  the  "  most  base  and  diabolical  falsehoodâ  '*  had 
been  insidiously  promulgaAefl  and  disseminated.  '*  In  one  part/'  he 
continued,  "  it  is  announced  as  my  intention  to  embody  and  make 
soldiers  of  yoUj  and  that^  having  applied  to  the  late  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  enable  me  to  assemble  twelve  thousand  of  you  for  that  pufpoee, 
and  they  having  declined  to  Jo  so,  I  had  therefore  to  dissolve  themi 
This  is  not  only  directly  false,  such  an  idea  never  having  entered  into 


1  Orignal  letter  In  pogsesHton  of  Mïsa  C.  CIaub,  Nlaffara^  Ont. 
'Faucher  de  St.   Maurice, 
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my  mina,  hit  it  h  doubly  wicked  and  atrocious  becauae  it  has  been  ad- 
\*aBced  by  persons  who  must  have  been  supposed  to  apôak  with  certainty 
^E  UïB  subjet*t  and  was  thoï^fore  the  mone  caiciikted  to  irapoa©  upon 
ycm.  In  another  part  you  ane  told  that  I  wanted  to  tax  your  lands  and 
tiiat  the  late  House  of  Asâembly  would  consent  only  to  tax  wine,  and 
that  upon  that  accoimt  I  had  dissolved  the  Houfie.  InhabitantB  of  St 
Deais,  this  m  also  directly  false,  I  never  had  tlie  most  distant  idea  of 
taxing  you  at  all," 

He  appointed  Hon.  P.  A.  de  Bomse  t»  a  vacant  seat  in  the  Execu- 
tive Council  and  despatched  Kylanf?,  his  private  secretary,  to  England, 
to  justify  his  policy  to  the  ministry  and  recommend  the  repeal  of  the 
Constitutional  Act,  upon  which  Uie  province  would  reviert  to  the  position 
of  a  Crown  Colony. 

Lord  Liverpool,  however,  frankly  toLd  Kyknd  that  even  if  tlie 
ministers  were  inclined  to  approve  of  such  a  drastic  proposal,  they  would 
not  dare  to  bring  it  before  ParUament^  and  suggested  a  reunion  of  the 
provinces  or  a  redistribution  of  constituencies  to  increase  the  number 
01  English-speaking  members  in  the  Assembly.  Heferring  to  an  intima- 
tion conv^ed  in  oi^  of  Craig's  despatches  that  the  policy  of  the  leaders 
of  the  oppoôitioû  was  inspired  by  the  hope  and  desire  of  forcing  them- 
twelves  into  office,  he  inquired  whether  aome  of  thorn  could  not  be  *''bmught 
over."  To  thie  R viand  replied  tliat  this  policy  had  already  been  adopted 
in  several  instances,  but  that  there  were  veiy  few  poôts  of  emolument 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Govemor-GcnemJ. 

The  Attorney-General  for  Gr^t  Britain  gave  an  opinion  that  Par- 
liamant  posacssed  the  autJiori^  to  reunite  the  provinces,  but  not  to 
alter  the  number  of  re  présenta  tri  vcs  of  the  boundaries  of  the  electoral 
diatricts  which  could  only  be  changed  by  the  Lt»gislature.  He  also  held 
that  the  statements  in  Le  Canadien,  upon  which  the  action  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  in  the  suppression  of  that  newspaper  waB  based ^  were  no4 
actoally  suffiaient  to  justify  a  charge  of  treasonable  conduct,  but  as  they 
were  nndonbtedly  designed  to  cause  miischief,  the  publishers  might  be 
profiêcuted  for  seditious  libel 

During  the  summer,  both  Blanchct  and  Taschereau,  humbly  ex* 
praised  regrert  for  their  conduct  and  were  promptly  released»  but 
Bedard  resolutdy  denied  that  he  had  committed  any  offence  and  de* 
manded  that  he  should  either  be  released  unconditionally  or  brought 
to  trial.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  waa  refused,  and  he  remained  in  prison. 
An  attempt  by  his  political  aasociates  to  buy  another  printing  press 
which  was  offered  for  saJe  in  Montreal  was  thwarted  by  the  vigilance 
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oi  the  Govemor-GeneitaJj  who  engaged  a  secret  agent  to  outbid  tbem 

and  dispoBe  of  it  again  piecemeal  to  other  printeis. 

Bat  the  electionfi  of  1810  resulted  in  a  more  decisÎTe  victory  for 
the  opposition  than  ever  before.  Bedaxd  was  elected  for  the  Oounity  of 
Surrey,  and  the  English-speaking  members  were  reduced  to  tan.  This 
rebuff  in  conjunction  with  the  total  failure  of  Ejland's  missionj  per- 
eietent  ill-health  and  the  constanit  apprehension  of  a  war  with  the 
United  States,  so  effectually  disheartened  Craig  that  he  tendered  his 
résignation  to  I«ord  Castlereagh  in  a  despatch  dated  23rd  November^ 
1810,  declaring,  however,  his  willingness  to  remain  for  some  time  longer 
if  it  was  cxmgidered  that  his  services  were  indispenfiable.  | 

The  session  of  the  Legislature  which  h**gan  in  December,  1810,  and 
ended  in  Mamb»  1811,  was  far  quieter  and  more  buainess-like  than  ha^ 
V-een  anticipated^  although  as  Craig  remarked,  "the  party  which  rules 
the  House  came  down  full  fiieight  with  every  hostile  intention,  and 
amply  supplied  as  they  imagined  with  snbjectâ  to  exercise  it."  Tthe 
Governor-General  was  equaOy  determined  to  persist  in  his  former  line 
of  policy.  Bapinean,  ih£  elder,  had  again  been  returned  for  tihe  east 
ward  of  Montreal,  and  hie  influence  had  iuereased  to  the  highest  point 
although  he  was  iîtndiously  moderate  in  his  public  tiitterances.  Craig 
described  him  "  as  a  man  of  ^ense,  but  extreme  vaniiy,  of  great  art  bnt 
d^enerating  into  a  species  of  cunning  which  shows  itself  in  spite  of  hiin, 
well  calculated  for  a  demagogue  and  little  scrupulous  in  the  rojeans  he 
employs.  This  peiBon/*  he  added,  '^  had  made  his  appearance  in  the  j 
House  under  professions  of  great  moderation  and  a  desire  to  allay  the 
heat  and  animositiee  that  existed  in  it.  Under  these,  however,  he  was 
asgiduously  endeavouring  to  acquire  the  general  confidence/*  j 

In  a  chtiracîteristically  verbose  speech,  Craig  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Legislatum  io  the  necessity  of  re-enacting  the  Acts  respecting 
aliens  coming  into  the  province  and  for  the  better  security  of  His 
Majesty^s  Government^  which  it  had  been  the  practice  to  pass  annually, 
hut  which  had  lapsed  as  the  last  Aflsembly  had  failed  to  enact  them  he* 
fore  It^  sudden  prorogation.  In  its  reply ,  the  House  boldly  announce  1 
its  decided  reluctance  to  pass  the  latter  Act  through  "  fears  and  appre- 
hensions/' that  it  might  be  misapplied.  This  wm,  of  course,  an  unmis- 
takable allusion  to  the  recent  arK-sta;  and  the  prolonged  imprisonment 
Jof  Pierre  Bedard,  without  trial,  was  accordingly  one  of  the  first  matters  I 
they  considered,  and  a  comnuMee  of  eight  members,  among  whom  were 
Joseph  and  his  son,  L,  J.  Papineau,  wag  appointed  to  prepare  and  pre- 
sent to  the  Governor-General  an  address  pmying  for  his  inmiediate 
rekase.    The  eider  Papin^n  had,  however,  already  committed  himself, 
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Ott  this  question  by  a  public  declaration  that  he  csonsidered  Bedard^s 
detea^n  perfectly  jmti&able  and  was  thus  placed  in  an  awkimrd  poei- 
Mon,  jTo  extricate  himself,  he  solicited  a  private  interview  with  the 
Goveraor-GcmeraJ,  which  was  readily  granted,  although  Craig  suapeoted 
him  of  a  design  of  infeimidiatiug  or  entrapping  him  into  some  raah  de- 
claration on  this  Bubject. 

"  He  oertainjy  said  everytïiing  that  could  be  said  in  its  euppori;  and 
in  everj  way  in  which  it  could  be  said/'  Craig  reported,  *'The  firm 
ground  <m  which  I  stood  gave  me,  however,  every  advantage  over  him 
and  I  did  nfiit  hesitate  to  tell  him  that  no  consideration  should  induoe 
me  to  consent  to  the  releasing  Mr<  B^ard  at  the  interference  of  the 
Houae  or  even  during  the  period  of  its  Bitting,  that  I  knew  the  general 
language  of  its  members  had  encouraged  the  idea  which  generally  pre- 
vailed in  tile  proTince  tlmt  the  House  of  Assembly  would  release  Mr* 
Bedard,  an  idea  so  firmly  established  that  not  a  donbt  was  entertained 
upon  it,  that  the  time  was  therefore  come  when  I  felt  that  the  security 
as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  King's  Government  imperiously  r^uired 
that  the  people  should  be  made  to  imderstand  the  true  limits  of  the 
rights  of  tJie  respective  parts  of  the  Government,  and  that  it  was  not 
that  of  the  House  of  Assembly  to  nile  the  countr5% 

"  This  gentleman  took  the  nejrt  day  the  singular  method  for  extri- 
fâi^tjng  himself  from  a  dilemma  into  which  he  felt  he  had  got  by  declar- 
ing in  the  House  that  he  had  had  tlie  honour  of  an  interview  with  me, 
and  lliat  I  had  convinced  hun  that  the  House  ought  not  to  interfere; 
and  such  was  his  influence  that  he  actually  prevents  the  resolutions 
from  being  presenited  though  he  had  himself  draina  them  up  and  was  of 
the  coramittee  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  laying  them  before  me,  and 
though  the  subject  was  several  times  brought  forward  and  a  motion  made 
to  com|>el  them  to  report j  which  though  not  negatived,  was  adjourned 
and  suffered  to  die  away*"  ^ 

The  minutes  of  the  Assembly  show  that  on  January  5th,  1811,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  requiring  the  committee  to  acquaint  the  House 
with  their  proceedings  on  the  foOowiug  Monday.  When  the  matter 
came  up,  Messrs.  Bourdages,  Debar tsch,  Bruneau,  and  Lee,  membena  of 
the  committee  stated  tlia/t  the  address  had  not  been  officially  presented 
while  Messrs,  Viger,  Bellet  and  L,  J,  Papineau.  dedared  that  they  had 
never  been  required  to  wait  upon  the  Govemor-Genend  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  it, 

Mr.  Borgia  then  moved,  seconded  hy  Mr.  Huot,  thaJt  *'aa  enquiry 
be  made  of  the  causes  for  which  the  mesâengers  did  not  officially  present 
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the  address  votoed  by  this  House  on  34th  December  last  to  Hia  Excellency*! 
îlie  Goveraor-in-Chief/'    Mr.  Coffin  moved  in  amendmentj  seconded  by  ' 
]^Ix,  Bowen,  to  leave  out  all  words  after  "tiiat/'  and  insert   ''  the  me?- 
eengers  be  discharged  from  presenting  the  said  message."     Mr,  Joseph  | 
Fapinean  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  Debartsch,  that  the  eoimide ration  of 
the  main  question  and  of  the  question  in  amendment  be  adjonrnedj  and 
this  motion  wsim  carried  by  sixteen  votaB  to  thirteen,    No  further  action 
waê  taken.    Joeeph  Fapinean 's  oondoet  in  this  matter  eeems  to  have  been 
perfectly  straightfonvard   and  consistent,   and   notiiing  but  his  great 
personal  influence  and  tact  oonld  have  possibly  avenfced  another  conflict 
with  the  Ctovemor-General  and  a  dissolution  of  the  Assembly, 

The  Alien  Act  and  the  Act  for  the  prevention  of  séditions  practices 
recommended  by  the  Govern  or- General  were  first  introduced  in  the  Legis* 
lative  Council,  by  which  they  were  promptly  pa^ed  without  diôcuasion 
îind  transmitted  to  the  AsBCmbly.     A  new  clause  liaxi  l)een  inserted  in 
Ihe  latter  Act^  providing  tJia>t  no  member  of  the  Legislaiture  should  be 
imprisoned  during  a  session  unless  the  eauee  of  his  arrest  had  been  pre- 
viously made  known  io  the  House  and  its  con*«ient  obtained.    The  oppoei-i 
tion  lacked  the  courage  to  resist  this  measure  and  it  was  passed  without  1 
n  division,  although  they  had  deolaned  within  twenty-four  houiB  that  it 
was  **a  aubject  of  much  apprehension  in  the  province  and  required  their 
uiost  serious  consideration/"     Dissensions   soon  arose   in    their  ra.nka. 
They  quarroOed  bitterly  amongst  themsoJves  and  several  of  the  strongest 
(f^pponenls  of  the  Government  reitumed  to  their  homes  in  great  disap 
pointment  before  the  s^^sion  concluded.    The  behaviour  of  the  rBnainder^ 
towards  the  English  members  tjecaine  dotudedly  more  friendlv  and  even 
cordial. 

**  It  has  iK^en  observed/*  paid  Craig^  "  that  their  manner  and  de- 
portment towiai'ds  the  English  party  has  been  in  general  very  different 
tjiis  sessioa  from  what  it  was  during  the  two  or  thi^ee  last  meetings, 
Home  few,  however,  of  the  most  violent  continued  to  observe  the  same 
distance,  and  among  themeelvea  the  usual  scenes  of  extravagance  and^ 
indecorum  have  occurred  even  so  far  as  to  afford  the  spectacle  of  on 
member  pursuing  ancfther  around  the  Salle/'  * 

After  the  prorogation  of  the  Legislature  the  Governor-General's 
health  failed  so  much  that  he  determined  to  return  to  England  by  the 
first  opportunit}^  \iithout  waiting  for  permission.  On  June  19th,  ISll, 
lie  accordingly  embarked  on  the  frigate  Ameliû  amid  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  esteem  from  the  English  population  of  Quebec,  and  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  Government  again  devolved  upon  Hon.  Thomas 
Dnnai  as  the  oldest  Protestant  member  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Â  despatch  had  been  prepared  by  Lord  Liverpool  <m  the  last  day  of 
May,  authorizing  Craig  to  turn  over  the  Government  to  Sir  George  Pré- 
vost, the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  who  was  at  the  same  time 
directed  to  proceed  to  Quebec  aa  soon  as  he  was  informed  by  Ciaag  that 
he  intended  to  resign.  But  these  letters  did  not  reach  Canada  until 
several  weeks  after  Craig^s  departure,  and  consequently  Prévost  did  not 
arrive  at  Quebec  until  September  13th,  1811. 
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III. — An  Adventurer  from  Hudson  Bay. 

OURNAL   OF    Matthew    Cocking,    from    York    Factory    to    the 
Blaokfbet  Country,  1772-73. 

Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Lawrekcb  J.  Burpbb. 
(Communicated  by  Dr.  Wilfred  Campbell  and  read  May  26th.  1908.) 
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MATTHEW  COCKTNG'S  JOURNAL, 

BEIMG  THE  JOUBNAI*  OF  A  JOURNEY  PERFORMED  BY  MR.  MArPREW 
COOKING,  SECOND  FACTOR  AT  YORK  FORT,  IN  ORDER  TO  TAKE  A  VIEW  OF 
THE  INLAND  COUNT^T^  AND  TO  PHOMOTE  THE  HUDSON'S  BAT  COMPANY'S 
ÎKTEHE8T,  WHOSE  TRADE  IS  DIMINISHING  BY  THE  CANADIANS  YEARLT 
INTERCEPTINQ  NATIVES  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  THE  SETTLEMENTS,  l77^t77Z. 

Introduction. 

Matthew  Cockmg's  nairative  may  properly  be  regarded  ftF  a 
companion  document  to  the  Jouroal  of  AnthonT  Hendry,  edited  for  the 
Royal  Society  last  yearj  and  published  in  the  Transactions  for  190T.  The 
two  Journals  are  closely  related,  although  the  jotirneys  they  describe 
stand  nearly  twenty  years  apart.  Not  only  were  they  both  undertaken 
with  the  same  objects — the  exploration  of  the  vast  mikuown  region  to  die 
westward  of  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  persuading  of  the  far  western  tribes  J 
to  bring  their  furs  down  to  the  Bay;  hot  they  covered  substantially  the 
same  ground.  Both  Hendrj^  and  Cocking  started  forth  from  York  Fort, 
or  York  Factory  as  it  is  more  familiarly  known;  both  took  the  well- 
known  Hayes  route  as  far  as  Knee  Lake,  but  from  there  struck  off  almost 
due  west  to  Cross  Lake  on  the  Nelson,  following  a  Tonte  evidently  at  that 
time  familiar  to  the  men  of  the  Hudsou^s  Bay  Company,  but  afterward 
forgotten^  so  much  so  in  fact  that  this  strip  of  territory  is  bo-day  counted 
aniong  the  smaller  unexplored  areas  of  the  countrJ^  From  Cross  Lake, 
both  travelleiB  followed  the  Minago  Biver  to  Moose  Lake,  and  thence 
smaller  streams  to  the  Saskatchewan.  As  a  deecription  of  this  portion 
of  the  route  has  already  been  given  in  connection  with  Hendry's  Joiinial, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it  here.  Cocking,  like  Hendry,  asretided 
the  Saskatchewan  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pasquia — always  an  important 
point  in  the  annuls  of  the  fi*r  trade — and  for  a  few  miles  farther  their 
courseB  were  identical,  but  at  Saskeram  Lake,  to  which  Cockinir  applies 
the  modest  name  of  Maneneshahsquatanan  Sakahegan,  the  two  travellers 
took  different  roadB.  Hendry^  it  will  he  remembered,  aseended  Carrot 
Biver  and  then  struck  overland  between  Carrot  River  and  the  Red  Deer, 
working  around  to  the  South  Saskatchewan,  which  he  crossed  somewhere 
about  Clark  Crossing,  north  of  the  present  town  of  Saskatoon,  thence  to 
the  Elbow  of  the  North  Saskatchewan»  and  then  over  the  Great  Flaiiij 
to  the  Refl  Deer  branch  of  the  South  Saskatchewan,  which  he  crossed] 
somewhere  about  Kneehill  Creek.  Crocking,  on  the  other  hand,  aft^l 
trâvereing  Saskeram  Lake,  again  entered  the  Saskatchewan,  which  he 
ascended  to  a  point  not  many  miles  below  the  Forks.  He  notes  in  his 
Journal^  '*  Formerly  the  French  had  a  House  here."    He  was  evidently 
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about  where  the  present  H.  B.  post,  Fort  à  la  Come,  stands,  and  where 
the  French  fur-traders  had  a  small  establishment  before  the  cession  of 
Canada.  From  this  place  Cocking  travelled  overland,  in  a  general  south- 
westerly direction,  crossing  the  South  Saskatchewan  somewhere  below 
Clark  Crossing,  but  striking  Hendry^s  old  trail  once  more  at  or 
about  the  Elbow  of  the  North  Saskatchewan.  Following  the  southern 
bank  of  the  North  Saskatchewan,  Cocking  "  put  up  at  a  shallow  creek 
named  Mikisew  or  little  Eagle  Creek,"  and  then,  leaving  the  river,  he 
"  came  to  some  high  land  named  Mikisew  Wache,  or  Eagle  hills."  Eagle 
Hill  Creek  enters  the  North  Saskatchewan  some  distance  above  the  Elbow, 
and  the  Eagle  Hills  still  bear  the  same  name  ;  so  that  Cocking's  position 
can  be  accurately  placed  at  this  time.  From  the  Eagle  Hills,  he  journeyed 
out  into  the  plains,  following  an  erratic  course,  and  constantly  looking 
out  for  indications  of  the  Archithinue  Indians,  or  Blackfeet,  as  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  his  journey  was  to  induce  this  important  tribe  or 
confederacy  to  trade  their  furs  with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  He 
finally  joined  a  considerable  body  of  Blackfeet,  and  although  he  failed, 
as  Hendry  had  done  many  years  before,  to  persuade  them  to  bring  their 
furs  down  to  the  Bay,  he  spent  some  time  among  them,  and  has  left  us 
an  exceedingly  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  their  character,  man- 
ners and  customs  at  the  time  of  his  visit.  Here,  again.  Cooking's 
narrative  may  profitably  be  compared  with  that  of  Hendry,  who  also  has 
much  to  say  about  this  remarkable  tribe. 

It  may  be  noted  that  in  both  Hendry's  and  Cocking's  cases,  one  of 
the  main  incentives  to  their  expeditions  inland  was  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  the  rival  fur-traders  from  Canada,  a  pressure  which  eventually 
was  to  thoroughly  awaken  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  from  the  dream 
of  a  peaceful  and  comfortable  monopoly  of  the  fur  trade,  and  convince 
them  that  if  they  would  hold  their  own  they  must  no  longer  rest  content 
with  a  string  of  posts  around  the  shores  of  Hudson  Bay,  but  must  strike 
boldly  inland  and  meet  the  enterprising  and  very  energetic  Canadian 
traders  on  their  own  ground.  In  Hendry's  day  the  Canadian  fur-traders 
whose  competition  was  beginning  to  arouse  the  alarm  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  were  French.  When  Cocking  went  inland,  a  couple  of 
decades  later,  Canada  had  changed  hands  ;  but  although  the  traders  who 
now  roamed  far  and  wide  throughout  the  immense  fur  country  west  of 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Hudson  Bay  were  British,  like  the  Hudson's  Bay 
men  themselves,  the  competition  was  much  more  bitter  and  strenuous 
than  it  had  ever  been  before — which  was,  of  course,  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  whole  history  of  mankind. 

Although  the  Hudson's  Bay  men  contemptuously  styled  the  Cana- 
dian traders   "  pedlers,"   they  were  too  shrewd  to  ignore  the  strength  of 
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their  com  petition,  and  it  was  no  doubt  a  direct  result  of  this  ]ouniey  of 
Cocking'fl  that  the  year  after  his  return  to  York  Factory  he  was  sent  in- 
land again  by  Chief  Factor  Andrew  Graham,  with  Samuel  Heartie,  to 
build  Cumberland  House  on  the  Saskatchewan,  Wlien  Alexander  Henry 
risited  Cumberland  Houb^,  in  October,  lT7o,  lie  found  it  *^garrisoned  by 
Highlandera,  from  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  under  the  command  of  a 
Mr.  Cockings,  by  whom»  though  tin  welcome  guests*  we  were  treated  with 
much  eivilit}%''  ITow  long  thereafter  Cocking  remained  in  charge  of 
Cumberland  House,  or  what  his  subsequent  history  may  have  been,  there 
JB  no  present  means  of  knowing,  nor  is  any  information  available  ae  to 
his  life  previous  to  his  remarkable  journey  from  York  Factory  to  the 
Blackfeet  country,» 

It  may  not  he  without  interest  to  give  two  practically  contemporary 
descriptions  of  the  famous  trading  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
which  was  the  starting-point  of  Coeking^s  cjcpedition,  as  of  so  many  other 
remarkabile  journeys  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centurie?.  The 
first  of  these  is  taken  from  Drage's  "Account  of  a  Voyage  for  the  Dis- 
covery of  a  North- West  Passage  by  Hudson's  Straights,  to  the  Western 
and  Southern  Ocean  of  Araerica,  performed  in  the  Year  1748  and  1747  ;" 
and  the  second  from  Andrew  Graham's  account  of  the  forts  of  the  Hud- 
eon's  Bay  Company  in  1771,  as  given  in  Dr.  George  Brjxe^s  "  Remark- 
able History  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,"  Chapter  xiii, 

^^  The  situation  of  the  Factory/'  says  Drage,  "  is  a  clear  Space 
made  tn  the  Woods,  which  surround  it  on  three  Sidea,  the  Factory  having 
an  open  Front  to  the  Water,  from  which  it  stajids  a  small  Distance  with- 
in the  Bank;  to  the  Xorth  and  Eastward  covered  with  a  good  Battery» 
and  to  the  South-East  is  a  Dock  for  building  or  repairing  either  Sloops 
or  Boats;  behind  the  Battery,  and  between  that  and  the  Dock^  there  is 
H  Space  of  land  which  they  call  tlie  Plantation,  and  here  the  Indians 
who  come  to  the  Factory  pitch  their  Tents;  and  there  is  generally  a 
Tent  or  two  of  old  and  iniinn  Indians,  both  Men  and  Women,  who  get 
their  Maintenance  from  the  Factory,  This  Part,  which  ia  on  the  Back 
of  the 'Battery  and  Dock,  and  called  the  Plantation,  is  separated  from 
the  Factoiy  by  two  Rows  of  high  Palissades,  between  the  first  of  which 
and  the  second  are  Stpre-houses,  the  Cookery  and  some  Workshops,  low 
built,  and  so  placed  as  they  would  be  of  little  Service  to  an  Enemy  to 
cover  an  Attack  of  the  Place.  Within  the  inner  Palissades  are  small 
Bpofts  of  Turnips,  Collards,  Sallada,  and  other  Garden  Stuff,  belonging 
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gencies,  tradesmen  must  work  at  anything.  Killing  of  partridges  the 
most  pleasant  duty.  A  ship  of  200  ton  burden,  bearing  provisions,  ar- 
rives yearly  in  August  or  early  September.  Sails  again  in  ten  days, 
wind  permitting,  with  cargo  and  those  returning.'*  After  enumerating 
the  several  other  posts  on  the  Bay,  Severn,  Albany,  Henley  House,  East 
Main  House,  and  Moose  Factory,  Andrew  Oraham  concludes  :  "  All  are 
under  one  discipline,  and  excepting  the  sub-houses,  each  factor  receives 
a  commission  to  act  for  benefit  of  Company,  without  being  answerable 
to  any  person  or  persons  in  the  Bay,  more  than  to  consult  for  good  of 
Company  in  emergencies  and  to  supply  one  another  with  trading  goods, 
Ac,  if  capable,  the  receiver  giving  credit  for  the  same.*' 

Ballantjrne  and  other  writers  have  described  York  Factory  as  it  ap- 
peared at  a  later  day,  but  that  is  not  to  the  present  purpose. 


Note. — Since  this  introduction  was  written,  the  writer  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  Cocking's  course  with  jAt.  J.  B.  Tyrrell,  who  is  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  ground.  Mr.  Tyrrell  is  of  opinion  that  Cocking  did 
not  go  through  Knee  lake,  but  left  the  Hayes  route  above  that  lake,  paddled 
through  Deer  lake  (which  lies  west  of  Knee  lake),  and  up  the  river  which 
flows  into  it,  to  Cross  lake  (Cooking's  Pimochickomow),  over  Cross  lake,  up 
Nelson  river,  to  the  mouth  of  Kiskitto  or  Kiskittogisu  river,  up  this  river, 
which  is  easy  travelling,  and  over  a  swampy  portage  Into  Minago  river,  up 
this  latter  river  and  over  a  portage  to  Moose  lake  (Cooking's  Oteatowan 
Sockoegan). 
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June  27,  1772.  Saturday.  This  day  at  noon  took  my  depaituie 
from  York  Fort  in  Lat.  57°  00".  The  Indians  were  unwilling  to  pro- 
ceed, being  such  bad  weather;  and  two  of  them  becoming  sickly  so  we 
put  up  for  the  night,  four  miles  above  the  Fort. 

28.  Sunday.      We  did  not  proceed. 

29.  Monday.  At  7  A.M.  proceeded,  but  my  Canoe  mate  died;  we 
put  up  for  the  night. 

30.  We  proceeded,  tracking  our  Canoes  at  intervals  against  a  strong 
current. 

July  1.  Wednesday.  Proceeded  tracking  all  this  day;  the  water 
so  shoal.  Left  Hayes  river  and  entered  Steel  river,  which  bears  about 
S.W.  b.W.  from  York  Fort,  &  50  miles  distant. 

2.  Thursday.  Tracked  all  this  day  :  In  the  Evening  a  few  Canoes 
overtook  us,  prevailed  with  one  of  the  natives  to  make  a  third  person  in 
my  Canoe:  passed  the  mouth  of  Chuckitanaw'  river  which  empties  itself 
into  Steel  river  40  miles  South  West  from  its  entrance.  From  York 
Fort  to  the  mouth  of  Chuckitanaw  river  Canoes  may  be  navigated  pretty 
easy;  above  this  river  the  Water  becomes  shoal. 

3.  Friday.  Tracked,  dragged,  and  carryed  the  Canoes  &  Goods  at 
intervals  ;  Several  Indians  overtxwk  us,  they  have  left  a  few  sick  people 
behind;  Course  this  day  South  66°  W.  &  distance  25  miles. 

4.  Saturday.  Proceeded  as  yesterday;  a  strong  current.  Our 
course  South  67°  West,  and  distance  14  miles. 

5.  Sunday.  Proceeded  as  yesterday,  a  Strong  current  ;  Our  Course 
South  85°  W.    Distance  6  miles. 

6.  Monday.  Paddled,  dragged,  &  carryed  the  Canoes  &  Goods  most 
part  of  this  day  ;  I  laid  by  in  the  woods  a  small  reserve  of  Tobacco,  to 
smoke  with  the  Natives  on  my  return  to  the  Fort.  Course  52  West,  16 
miles. 

7.  Tuesday.  Proceeded  as  yesterday:  We  speared  a  few  pike  fish 
which  were  very  plenty  ;  also  shot  a  few  ducks.  Course  South  45  West, 
Distance  20  miles. 

8.  Wednesday.  Paddled,  dragged,  &  carryed  the  Canoes  &  Goods, 
ni  intervals,  amongst  rocky  shoals  &  strong  current  Course  South  29° 
West,  Distance  26  miles. 

9.  Thursday.  Paddled  in  deep  water  and  carryed  the  Canoes  & 
Goods  at  intervals;  Deer  Lake  is  well  stored  with  fish  &  Gulls;  I  laid 
bye  a  second  store  of  tobacco.     Course  South  39°  West.    Distance  29 

1  Mr.  J.  B.  Tyrren  identlAes  this  as  Brassy  Hill  river,  flowing  into  Steel 
river  near  Braasy  hill. 
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l^  rhurkî;^v.  l^\x\\\U\i  :n  ;ho  n*.orr:ia^,  but  soon  brought  to: 
Moi\  ^vttt  ;»  Mxy>^*  hunuixg:  *:  rKx«  rv:urtK>i:  cx^  success.  We  proceed- 
wl.  :5e\x^«il  %\:  xi;v  v\xuj>*u\  *:xri,  lV:iU\l  in  S^?i:utvev  *  river  Soath  32 
\\\t^5.  I*  :ui*c*  v.^x^\  .  À  lu  *11  S^Kiîh  :r?  W^^:  ?e  mile?:  Deep  wmter  & 
^;5>  i>tr«\^î  for  ;h*î  sV.*:Arw.  wher.  ::  >evvr:i^  a1^>?;  err. 

:^  V>:^,U>  1^0.  :v;  ivwi^xi:  Thf  d^'^riers  ctf  ibe  Xsûtob  are 
yv^:::!^  '.^  :iso  Vr^^fet;  ^t  ivv»^*^  4::«>,>:\l  v-.:h  j.  j^xich,  dc  spittiiig  ill- 

JL?  *  v^irrx-^^  v"*.\\  V  ^*  :  '.n''  :*x«^-:i'  ;:  .vi.T  ^-^n  ras  w»re  pi-œ  îb 
vt^  'ï^^Kv.  41  ^-ir  v*^  ik  T'^v--.  ^A\£  ^ïX.'.  >rc^»*fca  X!k   ri^trfcr-s:  fnu;»! 


j^»  >^     *:• 


-  ^     ^-^    Taiar«. 


'^  ■     -V  ■ 


'-><        >^'".       "N.        »w 
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Kakkatcbeiran  nrer  ^  in  âight:  We  killed  elerea  stufgeoïi  à  a  few 
TiilioiiiiEg  (U.)  Gmmûds  *  à  mt  black  Beftr;  A  wmaaiuMe  mpplj  beiiig 
gtemÛj  m  wnnt:  The  Pedlftr,  Mr.  Carrie*  (who  intefceptad  great  ptrt 
of  Yaxk  Fori  trmdm  tins  jeAr):*  is  one  da^  fmUimg  bebw  this  rifer^  mt 
Cedar  Lake:  Laid  up  a  filth  reoervE  of  tobaeocK  Sounded  G  fathooia  in 
Ottteatowao  lake  on  the  X.W,  m4e  where  we  paddled  about  8*W, 
Z7  tnUes,  then  came  at  a  small  rirer  ttatned  Kippahagan  Sepee  (ie) 
Shut  Dp  rirer  and  paddled  a  soial]  dislaooe  in  it:  Cauiie  South  43  West, 
distance  30  milea* 

24.  Fnday.  We  did  not  pfi»ceed  :  Busy  killing  Stmgeoa  :  We  are 
now  recovering  our  spirits:  The  NatiT^  inform  me  we  will  soon  be 
where  food  of  many  kinds  are  plentj- 

25.  Saturday^  We  did  not  proeeed  :  buaj  killing  Sturgieon  :  In  the 
Evening  Lewîâ  Primo*  with  4  Canoeg  in  Company  eame  here:  He  in* 
forms  me  his  Leader  died  on  the  roa*!. 

26.  Sunday-    We  did  not  proceeA 

27  &  28.  Monday  &  Tuesday.  Primow  witii  his  Company  pTO- 
eeeded  but  we  did  not  :   The  aiek  recovering  à  food  plenty. 

29.  Wednesday.  pTx>eeeded:  Paddled  &  Carried:  Here  are  Gr^ 
Geeee,  Old  &  Young:  After  paddling  about  4  miles  W,  k  S.  from  Outea- 
towan  lake  in  Kippahakan  River.  Carried  our  Canoes  &  goods  over  a 
neck  of  land  into  Saskatchewan  Riyer  à  paddled  up  it  Course  West  & 
distance  8  miles. 

30.  Thursday.  Proceeded  :  Paddled  &  carried  to  à  again  between 
Saskatchewan  River  &  a  Shallow  Lake,  bunting  Geese  âc,  on  the  South 
Padfatchewan  river.    Course  South  81  West  à  distanoe  18  Miles. 

SI.  Friday.  Proceeded  à  came  to  B&squia.*  Here  at  a  smaU 
riyer  where  the  NatiTes  killed  GuLnalds  with  hand  neta  :  Many  Natirea 
had  been  hete  lately:  This  U  a  long  frequented  place  where  tlte  Cana- 
diane  reodezvouB  &  trade  with  the  Xatives:  Many  of  their  Superstitious 
k  Fandful  marks  are  seen  here:    We  met  an  Indian  with  his  wife  à 


1  Tbe  Saskatchewan, 

aWhitefl^h.  Captain  Coats.  In  hie  "Geography  of  Hudaon  Bay,"  says 
*'tJttirwffK  Is  a  fish  not  wnlfke  our  largest  while  herrlniçs.'* 

>  Thomas  Curry  ur  Ciirrîe. 

*  Aîidrew  Graham,  the  factor  at  York  Factory,  notes:  "Mr.  CurH**É 
«ncroachment  was  the  rejiaon  I  sent  Mr.  Cocking  Inland." 

^Dr.  Elliott  Cou€«  note»  one  Joseph  Prlmeau,  Interpreter  of  th*  North - 
West  Company,  at  Fort  <3es  Prairies  in  tSQ-t.  Probably  the  some  name, 
though  not  sam«  man.  Lewis  Prlmo'a  connection  with  both  Coektng'  and 
8amuel  Heame  is  made  clear  In  Miss  Agnes  I-aufs  Conqueêi  of  the  Orcat 
Nûfihweat, 

fi  The  Paa,     See  note  to  Hendry's  Journal   tR.S,C.i  1907,  II«  S2&). 
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Family,  I  present  my  pipe  to  him  &  make  him  a  small  present,  &  by 
strength  of  a  little  liquor  prevailed  on  him  to  accompany  us  &  hope  to 
take  him  with  me  to  the  Fort  next  summer.  He  had  been  employed 
last  summer  &  winter  by  the  pedlars  to  procure  them  food.  Our  Course 
in  Saskatchewan  river  Wt  20°  North,  distance  20  miles. 

NJB. — From  York  Fort  to  Basquia  I  make  the  Course  South  46 
West,  Distance  450  miles. 

August  1.  Saturday.  Proceeded:  Paddled:  saw  several  wild-fowl, 
&  Basquia  hills,  also  an  old  house  formerly  belonging  to  the  Canadians.^ 
Paddled  in  a  branch  of  Saskatchewan  River  &  in  a  Lake  named  Maneme- 
shahsquatanan  Sakahegan  ^  on  the  South  of  the  main  river.  From  the 
main  river  in  the  branch  to  the  Lake  is  S.  76°  West  5  miiles  and  Uie 
Lake  Wt.  N.  by  24  miles,  then  arrived  at  a  river  with  a  strong  current, 
&  paddled  6  miles  W.S.W.  Soly  »  in  it.  Course  Corrected  So.  76  Wt  27 
miles  distance. 

2.  Sunday.  Proceeded,  &  at  noon  brought  to.  Men  went  a  hunting 
Moose,  killed  one,  good  food.  In  the  above  river  paddled  So.  66  Wt. 
distance  5  miles.  N.B. — The  Current  continues  strong  &  good  water  for 
canoes. 

3.  Monday.  Li  the  forepart  of  the  day  dryed  our  Venison;  then 
proceeded;  men  hunting  but  without  success.  Course  So.  46  Wt  and 
distance  4  miles. 

4.  Tuesday.  Proceeded  :  Paddled,  Dragged,  &  Carried  our  Canoes. 
&  Goods  at  intervals.  Plenty  of  wild  fowl:  Here  I  met  with  a  York 
Fort  Leader  who  had  not  been  down  this  summer.  He  denied  having 
traded  with  the  pedlars;  but  the  Canadians  goods  that  were  in  their 
possession  contradicted  his  Assertion.  Paddled  about  a  mile  West  in 
tlie  river,  then  came  to  Maneshashsquatanan  lake  again,  and  pjaddled 
about  2  miles  N.W.  in  it;  when  after  two  Carriadges,  &  dragging 
Canoes  thro'  swamps  2  miles  N.W.  nearly,  we  entered  Suskaijchewan 
again,  and  paddled  for  about  12  miles  in  it  W.S.W.,  then  put  up  for  the 
night.  About  a  mile  below  which  place,  on  the  North  side  of  the  river, 
is  a  place  where  the  Natives  tell  me  that  the  Beaver  Indians  *  carry  their 
goods  &  canoes  into  a  Lake  named  Menistaquatakow  :  "  this  Carrying 
place  is  named  Menistick-Minikqueuskow.  Course  corrected  North  84° 
West,  distance  16  miles. 


1  La  Vérendrye's  Fort  Poskoyac. 

2  Saskeram  lake. 

3  Southerly,  presumably. 

*  A  tribe  of  the  Athapascan  family. 
6  Cumberland  lake. 
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5.  Wednesday,  Proceeded  :  Paddled  in  the  af  temooiij  met  with 
15  canoes  who  had  traded  all  their  furs  with  the  Pedlars;  they  are  laying 
by  waiting  for  thedr  friends*  The  Indians  infonn  me  that  we  are  now 
arrived  at  the  dry  Country^  no  Ijakcs  being  on  either  side  the  river. 
Course  South  BS""  Wt»  distance  18  niiles, 

6.  Thursday.  Proceeded:  we  met  a  Canoe  going  dowa  to  the 
Natives  we  saw  yesterday,  informed  ug  that  a  Canoe  was  waiting  a  little 
farther  on  to  ûÊsist  ua;  We  atpect  to  eee  them  to-morrow.  After  pad- 
dling about  4  miles  nearly  S,W,  We  passed  a  branch  of  the  riTer  which 
runs  W,b:S.  &  which  the  Natives  aay  joins  the  river  again  a  long  way  up 
the  Country,  It  is  named  little  Sturgeon  river;  We  caught  some  here: 
a  little  before  we  put  up  for  the  night  parsed  an  opening  bearing  S.b* 
Wt,  whicJi  joins  the  river  a  little  above  Basquia,  being  a  small  bcanch;* 
Couise  So.  32  Wt*  distance  14  miles. 

7.  Friday.    Proceeded  ;  paddled^  k  tracked  :  at  noon  came  up  with 
'  the  Canoe,  our  friende;  They  inform  us  that  many  Natives  are  gone  tx> 

war,  &  others  intended  to  go,  for  grieft  at  the  loss  of  their  friends.  In 
Saskatchewan  river.  Our  Course  So.  48''  Wt,  distance  20  miles,  N3. — 
Passed  an  opening  that  bore  S,b.E,  (a  little  before  we  put  up  for  the 
njglit)  Darned  Peatagow  river.* 

8.  Saturday.  Proceeded;  &  in  the  afternoon  passed  by  ao  old 
Trading  house,*  belonging  to  tJie  French  pedlars  before  the  conquest  o£ 
Quebec  :  River  eb  yet  broad,  has  many  Islands  producing  Pin©  &  Willows  : 
good  water  for  Canoes,    C^ourse  So,  ?Q*  Wt,  11  miles  distança 

9.  Sunday*  Proc^ded:  Paddled,  &  tracki?d,  the  latter  mostly; 
bad  walking:  Red  Deer  plenty  hereabouts  named  Waskesew:  passed  an- 
other old  house:  One  Mr,  Finley  from  Montreal  resided  in  it  five  years 
ago/  The  river  begins  to  grow  shoal.  Course  Corrected  So,  28 **  Wt, 
and  distance  21  miles. 

10.  Monday.  Tracked  :  In  the  Evening  came  to  a  tent  of  Natives; 
The  current  strong,  &  the  depth  of  water  barely  sufficient  for  our  Canoes 
in  many  places.    Course  corrected  So.  62  ^^  Wt,  17  miles* 

11-  Tuesday.  In  the  afternoon  came  to  the  Families  Viz,  seven 
tents  of  them.  Here  the  Natives  always  wait  for  their  Friends;  Former- 
ly the  French  had  a  House  here,*  Course  corrected  9.  39^  Wt.,  141^ 
iriiles  distance.  From  Basqnia  to  this  place  I  make  the  Course  to  he  So. 
nS^  wt.,  &  distance  ISO  miles- 


1  8ipanok  canaL 

à  Not  to  be  confused  with  Hendry's  Peataso  rJver — the  Carrot. 

3  One  of  the  forts  built  hy  La  V^rendrye  or  L.a  Come, 

4  James  Flnïay,     Se«  note  to  Hendry's  Journ*4l   (B.8.C.,  lt07»  TL  314>. 
»  Fort  La  Come.     See  Hendry*»  Journal    (R.S.C,  1907,  n,  311). 
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12,  Wedn^^day*  We  did  not  pro'îeed,  I  am  inf armed  that  there 
ftr€  IS  tents  of  Natives  a  ehort  distance  off:  I  am  also  informed  that 
Seaiwappew'e  eon  is  grieved  for  the  loss  of  his  father,  &  is  going  to  war 
to  revenge  his  death:  Siuch  is  the  superstitian  &  wild  notions  of  the 
natives.  The  Natives  rejodoe  that  the  jonrney  from  the  Port  is  ended  ; 
Indeed  we  have  been  fortyfive  dajs  in  performing  what  they  used  to  be 
only  twenty  days  other  years^  when  healthfuJ:  Mnsquetoes  hath  been 
tronblesome  withont  tntemuBsion  all  the  way,  at  the  Carrying  place» 
especially;  the  Dress  we  were  obliged  to  wear  afforded  na  hiut  little  de- 
fence against  tJiem  :  I  foimd  it  impossible  to  make  any  remarks  of  the 
foTOe  of  the  Cnrrents,  depth  of  wa^ter»  &C.5  the  Canoes  not  bdng  con- 
stmcted  for  snch  experiments!  As  to  the  Falls  &  Shoals,  Vessels  (i,e*) 
Tjarge  Canoes  must  be  carried  over  t  I  have  been  particularly  careful  to 
be  impartial  in  the  account  T  have  given,  not  exaggerating,  but  rather 
leaning  to  the  favonirable  side. 

13*  Thnraday.  We  travel  to-morrow:  A  Child  died  tliis  day.  I 
laid  by  a  sixth  iBserve  of  tobacco  &  a  few  balL 

14,  Friday,  We  travelled  (*  miles  S,W.b.S,  Conntry  hiUy,  pro- 
ducing short  Grass,  low  willows  &  ponds  in  places;  also  many  vermin 
hales;  our  Course  very  uncertain;  I  found  it  inconvenient  to  use  the 
Compass  ;  Indian  Leaderg,  whom  the  Natives  say  are  intending  to  go  to 
M'^ar,  are  many:  but  we  expect  to  see  some  of  them  before  the  season  for 
these  expeditions  ;  when  I  hojie  to  prevail  on  them  to  desist  The  Friends 
of  the  Child  who  died  Yesterday^  make  gr^t  lamentation,  pricking 
themselves  with  Arrows  in  the  Arms,  aideSj  thighs  and  legs  &  the  women 
scratching  their  lep  &c.  with  fîinta. 

15,  Saturday.  Travelled  over  several  hillocks  named  Birch-hills. 
Strawberries,  Ea^p  and  Hip-berries  in  abundance:  Conrse  S.W^b.S,, 
distance  three  miles;  more  Hillocks  in  sight  as  per  Course  namexl  WaB- 
keeew  Hills:  Indians  killed  2  Waskeftew. 

16.  Sunday.  Travelled  S*W.b,S,  9  Miles:  Country  as  yesterday: 
Saw  a  few  straggling  Ducks  in  small  ponds  in  the  VaUej^s:  Indiana  tell 
me  that  in  Winter  buffalo  are  plenty  here,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
f(uantity  of  Dung  on  tlie  ground.    Natives  killed  3  Waskesew. 

17.  Monday.  Travelled  C  miles  W.H,W,  over  a  grassy,  shrubby 
Country:  Abundance  of  wild  Wormwood,  Mynth  &  other  Herbs  like 
Sage  &  Baiim  ;  but  not  of  the  same  flavour. 

18.  Tuesday*  We  did  not  proceed:  Women  employed  gathering 
rmall  nuts:  An  Indian  joined  us  who  confirms  tlie  account  that  many 
Natives  are  preparing  for  War, 

19,  Wednesday.  Travelled  ft  miles  S,W,b.S.:  The  Xativps  are 
Tery  dilatory  in  proceeding;  their  whole  delight  3S  to  sit  smoking  and 
feasting:  1    sterday  I  received  invitations  to  no  less  than  t-en  feasts* 
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20.  Thoisday,  TraveUed  7  miles  W.S.W,:  A  Branch  of  Sas- 
katchewan River  b^^rs  West;  distance  2  miles* 

21.  Friday,  Travelled  8  miles  S-W-U-W.,  passed  some  Hillocks 
named  Birch  Hills^  and  Younger  BrotherB,  that  bore  South;  Woods  ap- 
pear fco  be  growing  on  them  :  poBsed  through  some  low  swarap^j  Thicketfl 
&  Ponds:  Red  Deer  are  nnmerons;  also  Grizzle  Bears  of  the  fierce  kind; 
but  as  yet  we  have  seen  none*  Buffalo  dung  very  plenty  :  Natives  killed 
many  Red  Deer:  plenty  of  food;  although  the  Bed  Deer  is  coarse  food, 
it  goes  well  down  after  feeding  so  long  on  fish. 

22.  Saturday*  Travelled  9  miles  S*W*b,S.j  came  to  a  branch  of 
Saskatchewan  River/  where  we  put  up.  The  River  here  is  about  fifty 
yards  wide,  &  a  strong  current;  It  abounds  with  small  fiah  named 
Wepitsesish,  much  like  a  Guiniad  in  size  and  shape;  Another  fish  nuned 
Noaahch^esish  or  little  sucking  fish;  &  another  kind  about  a  foot  long: 
They  all  readily  take  hook  baited  with  fleah.  They  informed  me  of  an- 
other fish  named  ilithcowepite^ishj  or  red  toothed  fish,  something  like  a 
trout.  Here  we  met  with  a  Leader  named  Commeseskew,  with  14  tenta 
full  of  natives;  They  heard  of  Buffalo  up  ibis  branch.^ 

23.  Sunday.  Crossed  the  branch  in  temporary  Canoes  with  bended 
BiackSj  à  covered  with  parchment  skins  :^  We  put  upon  the  opposite 
side:  Hunters  killed  2  Buffalo:  The  Natives  all  promise  faithfully  to 
go  down  to  the  Fort^  next  year,  &  not  to  trade  with  the  Pedlar&:  but  they 
are  such  notorious  liars  there  is  no  believing  them.  However,  I  shall 
preserve  part  of  my  goods  until  my  return,  to  try  what  influence  that 
will  have:  I  find  they  eonsider  an  Englishman's  going  with  them  as  a 
pel  son  sent  to  collect  Furs;  &  not  as  an  encouragement  to  them  to  trap 
furg,  &  come  down  to  the  Settlements. 

24.  Monday.  We  did  not  proceed  :  This  day  Himtcrs  %rw  several 
Horses  yp  the  branch  of  the  other  eide:  They  are  all  in  general  afraid, 
supposing  the  horses  to  belong  to  the  Snake  Indians^  with  whom  tbey 
are  always  at  variance, 

^5,  Tuesday.  We  proceeded  ;  Our  course  about  S,W.b.S„  distance 
9  miles:   Travelling  through  a  hilly,  short  grass  countr)^:  A  few  small 


t  South  Saskfttchewan  river, 

•Andrew  Graham  adda  ttils  note: — "The  above  ïjeader  was  at  York  Fort 
last  ail  m  mer  with  4  canoes.  Query,  Where  wpre  the  othetfi.  Answer  r  I 
suppose  traded  with  the  Canadians  ,if  they  had  collected  any  furs." 

»-BuU-boate/'     See  note  to  Hendry   (R.S.C..  1907.  U,  32&>. 

*  These  could  hardly  be  the  true  Snakes,  or  Shoshones,  whose  usual  hablt&t 
was  the  Yellowstone  country.  Alexandtr  Henry»  the  younger»  refers  to  Snake 
jTidians  in  the  Red  Ri%*er  country,  and  Dr.  Couea  suggests  that  these  may  have 
been  Sioux.  Possibly  Cooking's  Snakes  may  also  respond  to  the  same  identi- 
fication, though  somewhat  out  of  Siouac  territory. 
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sticks  and  ponds  in  placée,  well  stored  with  Ducks,  abundance  of  atone 
currant  trees,  but  no  Baep  nor  Strawberrie  shrubs.  We  pitched  an  the 
edge  of  the  barren  ground;  saw  several  Buffalo  feeding;  killed  several 
with  a  Gun  à  Bow,  &c.  I  saw  two  Snakes  this  day  each  about  a  yard 
long,  quite  bannies;  The  Indians  handling  them  &  putting  them  in 
their  boeoma»  Course  &  distance  corrected  for  nine  days  past  are  aa  fol- 
lowsj  Viz.    Coupse  South  35"*  west  and  Distance  61  miles. 

26,  Wednesday.  We  did  not  proceed:  Hunters  killed  sereral 
BuifaJo.  This  day  I  took  an  Observation  per  noon  Altitude.  Latitude 
52*  37'  North. 

^7*  Thursday.  We  did  not  proceed:  A  smoke  seen  the  way  we 
intended  ^oiug;  As  they  are  uncertain  whether  it  is  made  by  friends 
or  Foes,  Some  Young  men  are  going  off  to-morrow  to  reconnoitre.  I 
have  given  a  small  present  of  Tobacco  to  be  smoked  ii  they  are  friends. 

28,  Friday.  Travelled  12  miles  W.b.S.  Countij  rather  leveller 
than  before;  very  short  grass,  with  plenty  of  Wild  wormwood;  Many 
Marmot^  holes,  the  Indians  killed  several;  &  esteem  them  good  eating; 
plenty  of  Buffalo  in  sight  on  all  sides;  Mak-s  and  Females  in  sepaxate 
herds  ;  which  the  Kativee  inform  me  they  always  are,  except  in  the  cov- 
ering season.  No  wood  until  we  pitched  in  a  long  narrow  ledge  of  email 
|)opilar. 

29,  Saturday,  Travelled  5  miles  W.S.W.  along  the  ledge:  At  two 
miles  off  a  narrow  ridge  of  high  land  which  bore  North  about  8  miles 
diatant  (A  branch  of  Saskatchewan  river  runs  on  this  side)  named 
Menachinalishew  Hills.  They  tell  me  of  large  lake  on  the  other  side^ 
abounding  with  large  Jack-fish  named  Menawow  Sakaliegan;  near  these 
Hills  others,  named  Sacketagow  Hills;  where  the  Asinepoet  natives  go 
yearly  for  Birch-rind  to  cover  their  Canoes  ;  There  are  many  large  Hills 
"beyond  those  where  the  Beaver  Indians  reside:  this  high  land  is  the 
termination  of  the  barren  ground  that  way;  the  Country  beyond  being 
woody,  abounding  in  martinSj  Waskcsew,  Moose;  &  farther  on,  Beaver. 
This  day  I  laid  by  a  seventh  reserve  of  tobacco  &  Shot  of  sizes;  alsd 
other  goods  for  Spring  use  at  the  building  of  canoes. 

30,  Sunday.    We  did  not  proceed  :  few  Buffalo  to  be  seen. 

31,  Monday.  Travelled  5  miles  W.S.W.  Came  to  the  other 
branch  of  Saskatchewan  river ^  where  we  pitched:  narrow  with  abund- 
ance of  Flat  IslandSj  but  good  water  for  Canoes,  &  no  Falls.  Saw 
ieveral  Buffalo  on  the  other  side  coming  towards  ua,  some  Young  Men, 
who  went  off  in  the  morning,  driving  them  tliie  way,  by  making  several 
fires  of  Buffalo  dun^  to  windward. 

1  SpermopbUes  or  "ground  aquirrela." 

t  North  Saekatcbe^wan,  some  where  about  Tti«  Mbow. 
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September  1*  Tuiesday*  We  traTelled  along  the  branch:  Course 
W,S.W.  &  difitance  about  14  miles. 

2,  Wednesday.  We  did  not  proceed;  A  large  drove  of  Female 
Buffalo  from  the  Westward  crossed  the  river  near  our  tents»  but  were 
drove  back  by  the  Natives  who  killed  several. 

3,  Thursday.  We  proceeded:  Our  Course  S.W.b.W.  distance  5 
miles;  travelling  along  the  river.  Here  we  met  with  a  poor  forlorn 
French-man,  along  with  a  few  Âaînepoet  Natives.  He  tells  me  tJiat  He 
left  Francois  the  French  Pedlar  *  7  yc^re  ago  on  account  of  ill  usage;  & 
hath  been  with  the  Natives  ever  since;  I  gave  him  a  email  suppJy  of 
Tobacco  &  other  necessaries.  Course  Corrected  for  five  days  paat  South 
61*  West,  distance  41  milCT. 

4.  Friday,  Our  Course  about  West,  distance  9  miles:  Travelled 
nJong  the  branch,  put  up  at  a  Shallow  Creek  named  Mikisew  or  little 
Kagle  Creek:  There  we  met  with  many  Natives:  The  river  full  of  small 
flats,  ven*  crooked,  small  poplars  in  places  on  the  shores,  and  abundance 
of  stone  Currants;  also  small  black-berries:  The  Natives  gather  abun- 
dance of  botli  sorts  drying  them  in  the  sun  for  fldnter  use. 

5,  Saturday.  We  did  not  proceed  :  This  day  I  smoked  with  U^ 
Natives:  the  I^eader  promised  not  to  go  to  war;  I  also  gave  them  a 
supply  of  goods. 

6,  Sunday,  We  proceeded  all  In  Company  :  Our  Course  West,  dîs^  , 
tance  12  miles.  Leaving  the  river  on  one  hand,  came  to  some  high 
bud  named  Mikisew  Wache.  or  Eagle  hills**  where  we  pitched:  Poplar  & 
Birch  about  4  feet  diameter  in  places  ;  but  mostly  very  small  :  plenty  otf 
moose  &  Waâkesew  at  times,  but  at  present  scarce:  Several  ponds  well 
stored  wit^  Ducks  and  sûme  Geese.  N.B. — The  Natives  here  all  took 
tent-poles  to  carry  with  them. 

7.  Monday.    We  did  not  proceed. 

8.  Tuesday-  We  proceeded:  travelling  along  the  H  ill -side:  Our 
Coune  S,b.W.  distance  four  mileê, 

9.  Wednesday,  Our  course  S.E.b.S.  &  distance  6  miles:  several 
nnall  ponds  well  ptored  with  Ducks  :  We  separated^  part  going  Westerly 
towards  Manito-Sakihagan  &  Assiue-Wache. 

10.  Thursday.    We^  did  not  proceed, 

11,  Friday.    We  did  not  proceed. 


1  Bvldently  one  of  the  Ff^neh  traders  who  rêmalficd  In  th«  west  «fter  th« 
conquest  It  is  not  clear  if  the  name  Francois  is  ttie  Christian  name  or  tJie 
Bumame.  Possibty^  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  surname  Prancceurr 
A  Joseph  Ftuncœur  wa^  a  voyageur  of  the  Korth-West  Company  In  1S04. 
Kot  tîkely  to  be  the  same  man.  however. 

*  Eaé'le  Hills  and  Ea^îe  HUls  Creek  stlU  known  hy  same  name.  The 
tatter  empties  Into  North  Saskatchewan  from  the  south,  above  the  elbow. 
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M,  Tuesday*  This  day  the  Natives  pitched  a  Te^  large  tent 
The  men  singings  &€.,  &  the  Women  dancing;  &  all  dressed  in  their  most 
gaudy  apparel:   A  cold  collation  of  ïjerrîes  drees^  up  with  fat. 

23.  Wednesday*     Indians  employed:    Men  conjuring,  à  Women  ^ 
dancing  ;  All  this  is  done  for  the  recovery  of  the  sick, 

24,  Thursday.  Travelled  3  miles  S,E,  ;  the  Asinepoet  Natives  that 
laat  arrived  going  N.W. :  Others  with  Neheathawny  Indiana*  going 
easterly:  all  to  trap  Wolv-ee,  à  pound  Buffalo;  at  present  only  eight 
tents* 

25»  Friday,  We  did  not  proceed  :  The  Hunters  saw  several  strange 
Horses  j  but  they  are  such  notorioua  liarB,  often  giving  false  alarms, 
there  is  hardly  any  believing  them. 

26,  Saturday.  Plenty  of  provisions,  so  we  did  not  proceed:  The 
Etrange  Horses  that  were  seen  y^terday  proves  t-o  be  a  false  alarm, 

27,  Sunday,  Travelled  twelve  miles  S,W.b.S*  crossed  Mikisew- 
Sepishish  a  third  time:  Buffalo  feeding  on  all  sides:  Barreïi  unlevel 
countiy. 

S8,  Monday,  Travelled  five  miles  S.W.b.S.  Country  as, before; 
A  barren  sandy  soil,  very  little  grass,  mostly  wild  Wormwood  which  the 
Natives  name  Mustoose  or  Buffalo-liking:  from  that  Animal  being  very 
fond  of  this  Herb:    Natives  killed  4  Beaven 

29.     Tuesday.    We  did  not  proeeed:   Hunters  looking  after  Beaver, 
hut  had  small  success  :   A  plentiful  Country  of  provisions,  for  when  the 
present  stock  is  expended,  an  Indian  need  only  mount  his  HorBe^  taking:^ 
his  Gun  or  Bow,  &  in  a  short  time  return  with  his  Horse  loaded  with 
meatnp  supplying  his  neighbours  also. 

Sept.  30  &  OcL  1,    Wednesday  &  Thursday.    Snow  at  intervals. 

2,  Friday.  Snow  at  times.  We  are  preparing  to  proved  to-mor- 
row when  we  shall  separate  for  the  winter-season:  This  day  was  spent 
in  feasting  on  berries,  which  are  now  going  out  of  seaaon  :  &  a  farewell 
smoking. 

3.  Saturday.  We  did  not  proceed  :  Smokhrg  the  Grand  Calimut 
&  several  speeches  made  by  the  TjeadeiB  :  Two  looking-glasses  with  sev- 
eral other  trilles  were  presented;  these  were  tx>  be  given  to  the  ground  to 
induce  it  to  favour  them  with  plenty  of  furs  k  provisions:  They  have  a 
notion  that  these  gifts  have  a  great  effeet  :  &  when  anvUiing  happens  I 
contrary  to  their  desires  they  commonly  iise  this  ir^  thod  to  appease  the  ill 
Bomon.  When  sick  they  are  very  foolish,  for  they  throw  away  many, 
necessaries,  also  present  to  other»  as  payment  for  singing  their  god-songi 


1  Creea.     In  Henry  Kell&ey'fi  Journal  the  name  is  spelled  Nïiyhaythaway. 

Edouard  UmfrevUî^,  In  his  "  Prt^sent  f^tat^  of  Hudson  Bay*''  gives  Nehelhawa. 
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that  thej  may  recover;  so  that.if  the  sick  person  recovers,  He  is  a  poor 
wretched  Creature  having  ecarce  any  thing  to  cover  his  nakednfôs. 

4.  Sunday.  We  did  not  proceed  :  The  men  einging  their  Buffalo 
Pound  songs. 

5.  Monday.  We  proceeded:  two  tents  going  Southerly:  Our 
Courge  West  &  distance  14  miles:  At  present  six  tente:  The  country 
hillocks  :  eoiI  &andj,  &  barren  in  the  valliee.    Saw  a  few  Snow-buntingB, 

6.  Tuesday.  Travelied  8  mil^  W.lxN.:  Country  very  barren: 
Saw  aeveraJ  Stone  heaps  on  the  tops  of  the  high  hills  ;  which  the  Natives 
say  were  gathered  jby  the  Ardiithinue  Natives,  who  used  to  Lie  behind 
these  heaps^  reconnoitering  the  Country  round  :  We  pitched  on  tha  side 
of  a  lake,  the  water  disagreeable,  bitterish  salt  taste  ;  ealt  laying  on  the 
surface, an  inch  thick  (A  specimen  of  which  I  have  preserved)  &  on  the 
shore  like  rime  in  a  frosty  morning:  We  made  use  of  Bu^alo  dung  for 
fuel  &  it  answered  very  welL 

7.  Wedneslay.  We  did  not  proceed  :  Buffalo  at  present  very  s<mrce. 
I  found  in  an  old  tent-place  belonging  to  the  Archithinue  Natives,  part 
of  an  earthen  Y^sd,  in  which  they  dress  their  victuals  ;  It  appeared  to 
have  been  in  the  form  of  an  earthen  pan.    Saw  several  Wolves, 

8.  Thursday,  We  proceeded:  Our  Course  about  W.b.N.^N.  à 
distance  9  miles:  Country  very  unlevel,  but  the  Hills  not  so  high:  Saw 
two  salt  lakes:   Fresh  water  scarce, 

B,  Friday.  We  did  not, proceed:  A  heavy  rain  last  night:  Male 
Buffalo  our  food  at  present;  very  poor  excepting  in  the  spring.  N.B. — 
All  over  the  Country  where  Buffalo  resort  are  many  hollow  places  in  the 
groimdj*  made  by  the  Bulla  in  the  covering  season, 

10*  Saturday.  We  proceeded:  Our  Course  West  &  distance  2 
miles,  arriving  at  the  ridge  of  small  poplars  where  tlie  Natives  intend 
to  trap  the  winter  season.  Two  tents  separated  from  us,  going  more 
northerly:  We  were  obliged  to  dig  in  a  low  plot  of  ground  to  obtam 
water, 

11  to  13.  Sunday  to  Tuesday.  We  did  not  proceed:  Busy  building 
traps  for  Wolves  ;  Numbers  around  us  ;  so  that  we  have  the  prospect  of 
good  luck. 

14,  Wednesday,''  This  day  an  Indian  Man,  belonging  to  those  who 
last  separated  from  us,  was  brought  to  my  tent,  having  fallen  from  his 
Horse  &  broke  his  leg  :  I  did  &  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  get  him  well 
Again, 

15.  Thui^day.    The  Indians  belonging  to  the  lame  man  joined  me. 


1  Buffalo  waUfJwa — they  rolled  In  the  wallows  until  caked  with  mud  and 
30  found  a  measure  of  protectfon  from  the  aasaultâ  of  m^s  and  moaquitoei. 
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16  to  19,  Friday  to  Monday.  The  lame  man  domg  well:  Bnsj 
tiappîng:  good  success  ;  several  Smokes  near  i^  which  we  suppôee  are 
oiir  Friends  the  Ai^hithinue  Natives:  The  Natives  shew  me  a  tobacco 
plantation  ^  belonging  to  the  Archithiune  Indians  about  100  yards  long 
&  5  wide,  sheltered  from  the  northern  blasts  by  a  Ledge  of  poplars;  & 
to  the  Southward  by  a  ridge  of  high  ground, 

20.  Tuesday.  We  are  preparing  to  proceed  to-morrow,  to  be  in 
readiness  for  poundtog  BulîaJo  at  an  Archithinne  pound. 

21.  Wednesday.  We  did  not  proceed  aa  intended,  waiting  to 
kill  Buffalo  which  were  seen  in  great  droves  this  morning. 

22.  Thursday,  We  pmcoedel  to  the  Ponnd:  Course  S.S.W,  & 
distance  6  mil^:  The  lame  man  on  the  mending  hand,  Coopse  cor- 
leeted  since  September  21st  Soiith  60^  West  &  distance  48  miles.  From 
York  Fort  to  the  Buffalo  pound*  Course  by  true  Compass  South  48 
Weat    Distance  752  miles. 

23.  Friday.  Ever^^  person  repairing  the  Beast  pound,'  '*  It  is  a  cir- 
cle fenced  round  with  trees  laid  one  upon  another,  at  the  foot  of  an  Hill 
abûn1|  7  feet  high  &  an  hundred  yards  in  Circumference:  the  entrance 
on  the  Hiîl-side  where  the  Animal  can  easily  go  over;  but  when  in,  can- 
not return  :  From  this  entrance  small  sticks  are  laid  on  each  side  like  a 
fence,  in  form  of  an  angle  extending  from  the  pound  ;  beyond  these  to 
about  iy2  mile  distant.  Buffalo  dung,  or  old  roots  are  Id d  in  Heaps^  in 
the  eama  direction  m  the  feace:  These  are  to  frighten  the  Beasts  from 
deviating  from  either  side.  This  pound  was  made  by  our  Archithinne 
friends  last  spring,  who  had  great  success j  many  Skulk  &  Bones  lying  in 
the  pound.  Several  Buffalo  seen  near  at  hand,  à  the  Yoimg  men  en- 
deavoured to  drive  them  beyond  the  pound  but  without  success. 

24.  Saturday.  Wolves,  Foies,  the  Roebuck;  another  Animal  of 
the  Beer  kind  named  Pistaticoos,^  but  something  less  in  size;  plenty  of 
Hares;  pheasantg;  CrowB;  Magpies  à  small  Birds  of  the  same  kind  as 
to  the  Northward  :  Red  Beer  are  scarce.    Snow  fell  last  night, 

25  to  26.  Sunday  to  Monday.  Snow  at  tîmœ  :  Natives  employed 
trapping  &  endeavouring  to  drive  Buffalo  to  the  pound  but  without  suc^ 
eees.    We  are^not  so  expert  at  pounding  as  the  Arcbithinue  Natives. 

27  to  Nov.  3.  Tuesday  to  Tuesday  included  the  3rd  November. 
Snow  all  dissolired  i  Natives  trapping  &  killing  Buffalo  with  the  Bow  & 
Arrows:   And  in  the  Evenings  Conjuring  &  feasting. 


Î  Or  Bidlan  tobacco,  a&f»  Henclr/s  Journal,  n<*t^  CR.S.C.,  ISD7,  n^  339), 
»See  ocite  on  buJfalQ  and  buffalo  pound» — Hendry's  JournaJ  (R.S.C»  1907, 

n.  ss3>. 

iProbablsr  antelope. 
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4-  Wednesday.  The  expectation  of  seeing  the  Archithinue  Natives 
lb  lost,  which  is  a  great  disappointinent  to  ray  Companions,  wha  used  to 
trade  Horses  &  Buffalo  skin  Garments,  far  winter  apparel;  also  Walf- 
fikinâ  &  other  fuTs.  Showed  me  a  Coat  witliout  sleeve  six  fold  leather 
quilted,  used  by  the  Snake  tribe  to  defend  them  against  the  arrows  of 
their  adversaries.  I  shall  be  sojry  if  I  do  not  see  the  Equestrian  Natives 
who  are  certainly  a  brave  people,  &  far  superior  to  any  tribes  that  visit 
our  Forts  :  they  have  dealings  with  no  Europeans^  but  live  in  a  state  of 
nature  to  the  S.W,  Westerly  :  draw  towards  the  N.E.  in  March  to  meet 
our  Natives  who  traffiek  with  them. 

5  to  10,  Thursday  to  Tuesday.  Snow  :  Natives  can  make  nothing 
of  the  pofund,  so  are  obliged  to  kill  the  Buffalo  wiith  the  Gun,  &  Bow  à 
Arrows,  They  have  caught  a  few  Wolves  à  Foxes,  but  not  the  ûujnfaer 
they  might:  They  are  an  indolent  tJioughtless  set  of  beinp,  never  look- 
ing beyond  tlie  time  present. 

11,  Wednesday,  Most  of  the  snow  dissolved:  Three  tents  of  our 
Company  unpitched  this  day,  &  proceeded  back  to  Mikisew-Wachy  :  At 
present  3  tents  of  us:  We  are  intending  to  remain  here  hoping  to  have 
greater  suœess,  now  there  are  but  few  peopla  The  Man  who  some  time 
ago  had  his  leg  broke  hath  pittlied  from  us,  &  is  in  a  fair  way  of  dodng 
well.    I  get  no  rest  at  nights  for  Drumming,  Dancing,  &c. 

12  to  âÔ*  Thursday  to  Friday.  Freezing  in  the  nights  and  thawing 
in  the  days  ;  also  snow  at  intervals  :  Saw  a  smoko  to  Southward,  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  Snake  Natives,  We  are  expending  our  time  in  doing 
little  more  than  feasting,  &c, 

21,  Saturday.  This  day  two  Arehithinue  Natives  came  to  us  from 
tlie  Southward:  They  left  their  friends  28  tents  early  this  morning: 
They  say  tlueir  people  will  pitch  tliis  way  now  they  are  convinced  we  are 
friends  :   These  are  the  people  whose  smoke  we  saw  on  the  12th  instant. 

22;  Sunday.  The  two  Arehithinue  Strangers  left  us  to  inform 
their  Countrjrmen  who  we  were;  There  are  throe  Leaders  amongst  them, 
I  sent  a  small  present  of  tobacco* 

23  to  30,  Monday,  &c.  Snow.  Weather  so  bad  the  Arehithinue 
Natives  cannot  Join  us,  several  stragglers  coming  in.  Frost  m  yet  very 
moderate;  Indeed  when  Winter  is  setting  in  it  is  disagreeable  travelling. 

Dec»  1.  Tuesday,  Ouj  Arehithinue  friends  oame  to  us  and  pitched 
s  email  distance  from  us  ;  on  one  side  the  pound  21  tenta  of  them^  the 
otlier  seven  are  pitched  another  way.  One  of  the  Ix^ders  talks  the  Asine^ 
poet  language  well,  so  that  we  shall  understand  each  other,  as  my  Leader 
undersiands  it  also.  This  tribe  is  named  Poweetic*AthiuuewTiek  (i.e,) 
Water-fall  IndianB.  There  are  4  Tribes,  or  Nations,  more,  which  are  all 
Equestrians  Indians^  Viz.,  Mithco-Atliiauwuck  or  Bloody  Indians^  Kos- 
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kitow-Wathesitodc  ot  Blackfooted  Indians^ — Pegonow  or  Muddy-water 
lûdîaos  à  Saëeewuck  or  Woody  Country  Indians.^ 

2*  Wednesday.  The  Architliinue  Natives  repairing  the  poimd,  the 
repair  wa  gave  it  on  our  arrivai  not  being  sufficient.  Snow  within  the 
led^  about  S  inehes  deep  in  goDeral. 

3.  Thursday.  This  day  smoked  with  the  ArcWtliinue  Natives  & 
presented  the  Leaderi^  &  principal  men  with  tohaccoj  &c*j  Ae  far  as  pru- 
dence would  permit;  at  the  same  time  by  the  mouth  of  ray  Leader  Ï* 
endeavoured  to  persuade  two  of  them  to  accompany  me  on  my  return 
to  the  Fortj  where  they  would  meet  wiUi  a  hearty  welcome,  à  receive 
many  presents  *  but  they  said  that  they  would  be  starved  &  were  unac- 
ouainted  with  Canoes  &  mentioned  the  long  distance:  I  am  certain  they 
r^ever  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  such  journi*^. 

4.  Friday,  The  Archithinue  Natives  drove  into  the  pound  Z  male 
à  one  femalo  Buffalo,  à  brought  several  considerable  drovea  very  near: 
They  set  off  in  the  Evening;  &  drive  the  Cattle  all  night  Indeed  not 
A^îûy  at  this  Game,  but  in  ali  their  actions  they  far  excell  the  other 
Native.  They  are  all  wdl  mounted  on  light,  Sprightly  Animals  ;  Their 
Weapons,  Bows  &  Arrows:  Several  have  on  Jackets  of  iloose  leather 
Bix  fold,  quilted,  &  without  sleeves.  They  likewise  use  pack-Horse%  , 
which  give  their  Women  a  great  advantage  over  the  other  Women  who  bxb 
either  carrying  or  hauling  on  Sledges  every  day  in  the  year.  They  ap- 
pear to  me  more  like  Europeans  than  Americans.* 

5.  Saturday*  Our  Archithinue  Friends  are  very  Hoepitable,  con- 
tinually inviting  ua  to  partake  of  their  best  fare;  generally  berries  in- 
fused in  wat«r  with  fat,  very  agreeable  eating.  Thoir  manner  of  showing 
respect  to  strangers  is,  in  holding  the  pipe  whide  they  smoke:  this  ia 
done  three  times,  Aftons'ards  every  person  smokes  in  common;  the 
Women  excepted  ;  whom  I  did  not  obsen^e  to  take  tlic  Pipe.  The  tobacco 
they  use  is  of  their  own  planting,  which  hath  a  diBagreeable  flavour;  I 
have  preserved  a  specimen*  These  people  are  much  more  cleanly  in  their 
cloathingj  &  food,  than  my  coin  panions:  Their  Victuals  are  dressed  in 
earUien  pots»  of  their  own  Manufacturing;  much  in  the  same  form  aa 
Weweastle  pots,  but  without  feet  :  their  fire  tackling  a  black  stone  used 
as  flint,  &  a  kind  of  Ore  aa  a  steel,  using  tuss  halls  as  tinder,  (i,e,)  a 
kind  of  mo6S, 

B.  Sunday,  No  success  in  pounding  :  the  Strangers  say  the  season 
h  past,  A  hungry  prospect:  Many  of  us  and  no  gii^t  Store  of  pro- 
visions. 
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resents  of  Tobacco:  they  inform  me  thut  few  are  gon^,  or  intend  gûiog, 
war  the  enBuing  summer;    but  are  to  colleti  Furs?  &  go  down  to  the 
'ompan/s  settlementa. 

9,  Saturday.  We  proceeded,  intendiog  to  go  to  a  Beast  pound* 
'ur  Course  aboux  N.Kb.N.  &  dis^tuTiec  6  miles:  traveUing  within  the 
^^ood  ;  Snow  about  18  inches  deep,  A  young  man  joined  us  who  toys 
that  he  left  Louî&  Primo  well  in  Autiimn. 

10  to  18.     Sunday,  the  10th,  to  Monday,  18tL     Freezing  weather: 
Several  Indians  have  had  their  toe*  frozen^    Their  method  of  cure  is,  by 
cricking  the  parts  with  an  awl  until  the  blood  flows  plentifully.    We  did 
^ot  proceed.    The  winter  is  now  set  in;  obliged  to  cloath  accordingly. 

19.  Tufôiday.  We  proceeded:  Our  Conrse  about  N,N,E,  &  dtiâtanoe 
6  miles:  leanng  Mikisew-Wachee:  travelling  over  barren  ground,  small 
^lotfi  of  small  woods  in  plaee«i:  We  crossed  a  branch  of  Kaiskatchewan 
river:   loe  in  the  River  26  inches*  thick. 

20.  Wednesday.     Snow:    did  not  proceed. 

21.  Thursday.  We  proceeded:  Our  Course  about  N.N.E.VsÊt.  & 
distance  3/niiltss;  We  went  only  rhis  short  distance,  to  make  out  a  regular 
journey  to-morrow  over  barren  land. 

22.  Friday.  Snow.  We  proceeded:  our  Course  about  N.b.E.  & 
dista-nce  about  5  miles  over  barren  à  unlcvel  grounds:  We  put  up  in  a 
ledge  of  poplars;  The  Natives  saj  this  place  is  the  termination  of  the 
barren  land  this  way.  A  female  child  bom.  A  Young  nmn  joined  us 
from  the  Boast  pound  to  the  Eastward  of  us,  where  we  intended  to  go  : 
JTe  says  the  Buffalo'are  so  scarce  that  the  Indiana  are  dietresaed  for  want 
(tf  food;  &  therefore  had  unpitehed  intending  fco  build  a  pound  further, 
on  to  the  Eastward,  where  Buffalo  are  said  to  be  numerous.  Our  Am- 
munition is  turning  scarce,  and  provision»  miist  be  collected  &  dried,  to 
serve  us  on  our  long  journey  to  the  forts. 

23.  Saturday.  Our  Course  N.E.b.^^Et.  &  distance  3  miles: 
through  straggldng  scrubby  small  woodii. 

24*     Sunday.    We  did  not  proceed, 

25.  We  proceeded.  Our  Course  about  N.N.W.  &  distance  3  miles; 
through  straggling  trees,  &  small  poplars,  very  uneven  ground.  Strong 
gales  in  the  night  with  snow  à  drift 

2fi  to  30.  Tuesday,  2ljth,  to  Saturday,  30th.  Freezing,  A  Horse 
died  for  want,  &  ourseilves  liard  pinclied  for  want  of  food.  The  Natives 
saffer  hunger^  &c.,  with  surprising  patience.  Several  stragglers  from 
the  Asinepoet  Natives  joined  us,  who  all  complain  of  want  of  food. 

31.  Sunday.  We  proceeded:  our  Course  N.b.E.  &  distance  7 
miles:  Country  as  before  :  We  are  now  entered  on  the  side  of  Saketakow- 
Wachee.    A  Male  child  bom.    Hungry  times. 
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23.     Tiîçsdây,    This  moroing  tlxe  Indian  arrived  from  those  we  in- 

fetid  to  go  to,  with  infornrntnon  that  all  the  Natives  were  pitched  further 
on,  towards  Waékescw-Wadwe,  intending  to  build  a  Beaat^pound  there: 
my  ïLeûder  with  eleven  tents  of  iUinepoet  Natives  unpitcheil  intending 
to  proceed  there:  but  I  with  nine  tents  part:  Asinepœt  î^atives  lay  still: 
they  intend  to  build  Canoes  at  Saketow-Wachee.  The  Neheathaway 
Natives  intend  to  go  to  the  pound  but  slowly  ;  endeavouring  to  preserve 
provision  by  pitching  after  the  Biifïaio  ;  fearing  a  scarcity  at  the  Beast)- 
pound:  with  these  I  intend  to  go.  I  exixïct  thatï  different  tribes  will  be 
coming  for  supplies  from  the  S,W.  &  We*>tw*ard*  I  sent  three  presents 
of  Tobacco  by  my  Leadei*  to  the  Natives  at  the  Pound.  I  also  sent  of!  a 
Tonng  fellow  with  presents  of  Tobacco  to  three  Ijeaders  in  the  Canadian 
interest,  &  who  never  have  been  nt  any  of  our  Forta  ;  desiring  them  to  go 
down  with  me,  where  they  would  meet  with  kind  treatment^  &  received 
in  return  mon?  for  their  furs.  I  shall  do  aJl  in  my  power  for  forwarding 
the  Company's  interest. 

M,  Wednesday.  We  proceeded:  Our  Course  S.E,  &  distance  4 
miles:    crossed  a  branch  of  Saskatdiewan  river* 

25.  Thursday.  We  did  not  proceed:  waiting  to  hunt  Two 
Natives  joined  us  from  the  Westward  :  tliey  came  to  know  where  we  in- 
tend to  build  Canoes  :  they  say  that  Female  Buffalo  are  plenty  witli  them 
&  that  they  abound  in  provisions. 

26,  Friday,  Young  men  abroad  Hunting:  The  Young  fellows 
ret;urned  to  iheir  friends:  sent  a  supply  of  tobacco  &  Ammunition  tio 
the  Leaders, 

27  to  Marcvh  %.  Saturday  to  Tuesday,  Lay  by  :  Hunters  hath  mid- 
dling luck.  Information  from  tlia  Beast  pound  that  they  have  also  mid- 
dling success, 

3.  Wednesday.  I  with  part  of  our  CompaJiy  6  tenta  proceeded; 
Coups©  East,  distance  2  miles  :  The  otliers  gone  to  Bakitakow-Wachee, 

4  to  86,  Thursday,  4th,  to  Friday,  26th,  Frees:ing  in  the  nights  & 
thawing  in  the  days.  Nothing  material  liappened  us.  Young  men  em- 
ployed in  Collecting  food  &  myself  doing  all  in  my  power,  to  persuade  the 
Natives  to  go  with  me  to  the  Fort,  &  not  to  trade  tlieir  Fur»  with  Fran- 
cois, nor  Curry,  whom  we  cannot  avoid  seeing  on  our  way  down  :  Not- 
withstanding all  their  fair  promises,  I  am  credibly  informed  that  several 
hath  been  trading  with  the  al>ove  two  pedlars  for  Aminuoition  ;  &  ^n 
sound  policy  they  preserve  their  stock  of  Liquor,  to  intercept  us  on  our 
way  to  the  Settlements  :  I  also  heard  the  same  f  romi  the  Canadian  Louis 
Primo  who  is  in  our  service.  I  am  certain  he  hath  a  liecret  kindness  for 
Ids  old  Masters,  &  is  not  to  be  depended  on»    A  melancholy  affair  hap- 
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9.  Friday.  We  proceeded  :  Our  Course  about  S.W.  &  distance  4 
miles:  arriving  at  the  place  we  left  on  the  27th  ult.,  where  we  intend  to 
continue,  until  We  embark  for  our  voyage  to  York  Fort:  Returned  Louis 
Primo's  two  Xatives,  &  sent  by  them  two  presents  of  Tobacco  to  two 
valuable  Leaders.  Much  water  running  over  the  ice  in  the  river,  & 
blowing  up  in  holes  in  places. 

10  to  19.  Saturday,  10th,  to  Monday,  19th  instant.  All  hands  em- 
ployed collecting  materials  &  building  Canoes.  No  Snow  on  the  ground, 
but  what  is  in  the  Woods.  Indian  Visitors  coming  &  jgoing;  whose 
people  generally  employed  as  we  are,  preparing  Canoes. 

20.  Tuesday.  River  broke  up,  &  much  ice  came  down.  A  young 
Buffalo  seen,  but  too  swift  to  be  overtaken  on  foot. 

21.  AVednesday.  Three  tents  of  Asinepoct  Natives  unpitched  and 
went  Northwards. 

22  to  24.  Thursday  to  Saturday.  Tee  mostly  drove  past  us.  &  the 
Currant  somewhat  abated  :  Several  Y'^oung  men  crossed  the  river  in  a 
temporary  Canoe  covered  \^-ith  skins.    Frogs  croaking. 

25.  Sunday.  One  tent  of  Indians  came  to  us  from  the  Eastward  ; 
provisions  hath  been  scarce  with  them:  Many  Natives  below  us  hath 
been  in  at  Sas  wee,  alias  Francois,  &  traded  part  of  their  most  valuable 
furs.  I  find  the  liquor  attracts  them  :  Gratitude  for  favours  received, 
leing  a  virtue  the  Natives  in  general  are  unacquainted  with. 

20  to  May  1.  Monday  to  Saturday.  Busy  with  the  Canoes.  Mos- 
quitoes plenty. 

2.  Sunday.  Sent  two  Y'oung  men  to  the  Natives  down  the  river 
with  a  present  of  tobacco,  with  orders  to  desist  going  to  the  pedlars. 

3  to  4.     ^londay.    Our  Canoes  are  in  great  forewardness. 

5.  Wednesday.  An  Indian  came  from  those  down  the  river:  In- 
forms me  that  many  are  sickly,  &  that  we  are  much  forewarder  than  they 
in  building  our  Canoes  ;  that  they  have  been  fighting,  occasioned  by  the 
liquor  presented  to  them  by  the  pedlars.* 

6  to  15.  Thursday,  0th,  to  the  15th  instant.  Musquitoes  plenty 
&  troublesome:  after  a  shower  of  rain  intolerable:  Canoes  ready;  & 
we  propose  setting  out  t)o-morrow  for  Y'ork  Fort.  We  have  a  good  stock 
of  food.  Viz.,  Buffalo  flesh  &  several  bladders  of  fat. 

16.  Sunday.  We  embarked  &  paddled  a  small  distance;  stopping 
to  kill  Buffalo  &  Waskesew:    Several  grazing  in  sight. 

17  to  18.     ^Monday  &  Tuesday.    Paddled  down  the  river  slowly. 


1  Andrew  Graham  notes: — "My  Opinion  is.  that  *n  order  to  have  pre- 
vented the  Natives  from  visiting  the  Canadians,  Mr.  Cocking*  should  havt 
taken  a  Station  underneath  all  his  Natives." 
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19.  Wednesday.  Paddled  down  the  river  &  came  to  seven  tents 
of  Natives  embarking  :  Entered  the  joining  of  the  branches  :  *  By  marks 
we  find  the  Natives  up  the  other  branch,  have  not  passed  downwards  yet. 

20.  Thursday.  Arrived  at  Francois  Settlement,  where  we  landed: 
found  Louis  Primo  tented  on  the  Plantation,  with  5  tents  of  Natives. 
J  am  informed  that  30  Canoes  are  gone  on  before,  &  are  to  wait  for  us  : 
they  have  traded  the  richest  furs  here.  On  our  arrival  the  French  man 
introduced  the  Natives  unto  his  house,  giving  about  4  inches  of  tobacco  ; 
Afterwards  they  made  a  collection  of  furs,  by  the  bulk  about  100  Beaver; 
presenting  them  to  the  Pedler:  who,  in  return,  presented  to  them  about 
4  Gallons  liquor.  Rum  adulterated  :  also  cloathed  2  Leaders  with  a  Coat 
&  Hat.  I  endeavoured  all  in  my  power  to  prevent  the  Natives  giving 
away  their  furs,  but  in  vain  ;  Liquor  being  above  all  persuasion  with 
them:  Francois  informs  me,  that  he  shall  embark  very  soon  with  his 
furs,  having  expended  almost  his  goods.  His  House  is  a  long  square; 
built  log  on  log  :  half  of  it  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  a  kitchen  :  the 
other  half  used  as  a  trading  room,  &  Bed-room  ;  with  a  loft  above,  the 
whole  length  of  the  building  where  He  lays  his  furs:  also  three  smell 
log  houses;  the  Men's  apartments:  the  whole  enclosed  with  ten  feet 
Stockades,  forming  a  Square  about  twenty  yards.  The  Canoes  are  each 
24  feet  long  :  extreme  breadth  5  quarters  ;  and  22  inches  deep  :  I  believe 
Francois  hath  about  twenty  men,  all  fiench  Canadians. 

21.  Friday.  We  did  not  proceed  :  None  of  the  Indians  are  trading 
with  Francois,  for  this  reason  ;  He  hath  no  goods  left  :  but  His  Servants 
enter  our  tents  with  Baubles,  &c.,  which  the  Natives  (children  like) 
purchase  at  any  rate.  An  Indian  gave  four  Wolves  for  a  Tomahawk: 
Another  a  Beaver,  for  a  small  tin  Breakf astplate  ;  &  a  third  a  Beaver 
for  Vo  yard  of  worsted  lace.  A  General  Smoking  with  the  Natives,  when 
1  advised  them  to  embark;  which  they  promised  to  do  to-morrpw.  I 
shall  remain  here  a  few  days,  in  hopes  to  see  some  of  the  Natives  who 
have  not  yet  come  down. 

22.  Saturday.  The  Natives  were  unwilling  to  embark  without  me, 
therefore  I  promised  to  proceed  to-morrow:  .the  major  part  with  Louis 
primo  set  ofT.  I  have  been  twice  into  Saswce's  dwelling  house  by  invita- 
tion, to  eat  with  him  ;  which  I  did  not  think  necessar}-  to  refuse  :  He  is 
an  old  ignorant  Frenchman  :  I  do  not  think  that  he  keeps  a  proper 
distance  from  his  men;  they  coming  into  his  apartment  &  talking  with 
him  as  one  of  themselves.  But  what  I  am  most  surprised  at,  they  keep 
no  watch  in  the  night  ;  oven  wlien  the  Natives  are  lying  on  their  plan- 
tation.. 


1  Forks  of   the   Saskatchewan. 
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23,  Sunday-  Tn  the  morning  I  embarked  according  to  my  ])rfv* 
mm^  &  paddled  dawn  the  river .  All  the  Natives  in  company  except  two, 
who  are  waiting  fox  their  Friends  that  are  not  yet  arrived.  I  left  wUh 
them  three  considerable  presents  of  tobacco,  to  be  given  to  the  Natives 
who  are  to  follow  us  ;  at  the  same  time  to  be  as  speedy  as  possible,  as  I 
chall  wait  for  them  below  :  I  left  beliintl  thi-ee  tents  of  Natives,  who  had 
expended  their  furs.  In  the  afternoon  met  with  ten  Canoes  coming  up 
the  river,  who  had  traded  their  furs  at  the  settlement  below. 

24  to  25,  Monday  &  Tnesday,  Paddling  down  the  river:  We 
were  joined  by  6  Canoe&,  suppirsed  to  have  traded  with  the  Pedlars  ;  hav- 
ing no  furs. 

26,  Wedneiîday,  We  proceeded  in  the  rooming  &  soon  arrived  at 
the  noted  Fisliing  place  for  Pike,  &c.  Here  we  met  with  8  tents  of 
Strangers  ;  ai^o  our  Indians  who  set  off  before  me  :  The  Strangers  hath 
traded  their  furs  wit!i  the  Pedler  who  resides  on  tluB  side  Basquia.  1 
observe  plenty  of  french  goods  amongst  them.  It  surprises  me  to  per- 
ceive what  a  warm  side  the  Natives  hath  to  the  French  Canadians, 

27.  Thursday,  Proceeded;  &  m  the  afternoon  arrived  at  Basquia, 
where  were  six  tents  of  Indians;  also  the  Fedler  mentioned  yesterday 
lying  in  a  tent  with  four  Canadians,  all  French  extraction:  He  hath 
only  one  large  Canoe  full  of  Furs:  lm\e  sent  two  down  to  the  Grand 
portage  :  he  is  going  down  himself  in  a  few  days  :  I^uis  primo  tells  me 
he  ÎB  going  down  alsoj  to  see  his  friends  :  I  told  him  tliat  he  was  doing 
wrong  as  he  was  under  a  written  contract  to  serve  the  Company  :  but  all 
to  no  purpose, 

28,  Friday,    We  proceeded  with  aU  the  Natives  that  had  fura, 

29,  Saturday.  We  proceeded  &  arriveiî  at  Kippahagan  Sepee^ 
which  we  entered >  leaving  Saskatchewan  River,  Here  we  pittthed  our 
tents.  We  found  one  tent  of  Natives  liere  who  have  traded  all  their 
Furs  with  the  Canadians  one  days  journey  from  here,  &  ten  Canoes  are 
gone  by  the  Lake  Winnipeg  all  bound  for  York  Fart, 

30.  Sunday.  Proceeded  &  entered  Oateatawan  Lake,  arrived  at  the 
Fishing  platée,  where  we  killed  a  few  large  Pike  à  Buddagh  trout,  each 
weighing  above  Thirty  pounds  umgkL  Aftenvarde  we  proceeded  &  lay 
on  one  of  tlie  Islands.    A  Ureal  Swell  in  the  lake. 

31.  îilonday.  Paddled  over  the  Lake  &  came  into  Manihagow 
River,  We  passed  over  tlie  Carrying  places.  The  Natives  are  very  brisk 
not  stopping  to  hunt. 

June  1  to  18.  Tuesday.  Nothing  material  occurred;  at  York  Fort 
with  my  Company  where  we  found  aU  well. 
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alkali  ponds,  108. 

antelope,   109. 

Archithlnue    Indiana,    92,    106,    108, 

110,  111,  112. 
Asinepoet  Indians,  97,  104,  105,  106, 
110.  112,  113,   114,  115,  116,  117. 
Assine-Wache,  105. 
Assiniboine  Indians.  97. 
Athapas'can  Indians.   100. 
Ballantyne,  R.  M.,  96. 
Basquia,  99.  100.   101.  116.  119. 
Basquià  Hills.  100. 
bears,  black,  99. 
bears^  grrlzzly,  103. 
beaver,  104.  106.  107. 
Beaver  Indians,  100,  104. 
birch.  97.  105.  114.  116. 
birch-bark.   104. 
Birch  hills.  102.   103. 
Blackfeet  Indians,  92.  110,  111. 
Blackfeet:— 

clothing.  111. 

earthern  pots.   108,  111. 

fire  appliances,  111. 

food.  111. 

habitat,  110. 

hospitality,  111. 

pack-horses,  HI. 

slaves,  112. 

smoking:  customs,  107,  111. 

tobacco,   109,  111. 

torture,  112. 

weapons,  HI. 
bois  de  vache,  108,  112. 
Brassy   Hill,   96. 
Brassy   Hill   river,   96. 
Bryce,  George,  93. 
buddagh   trout,   119. 
buffalo,    102.    103.    104,    105.    106,    107. 
109.   110.   Ill,   112.   113,   114.   115, 
117. 
buffalo  pound,  108,  109,  111.  113,  115. 
buffalo  akin  garments,   110. 
buffalo   wallows.   108. 
bull-boats.   103,   117. 
Carrot  river.   91. 
Cedar  lake.  99. 

Chuckitanaw  river,  96.  97.   116. 
Clark   Crossing.   91.   92. 
Coats.   Captain,  99. 
Cocking.  Matthew,   91.  92.  93.  94,   95, 

103.  112,  117. 
Commeseskew   (an  Indian),  103. 
Coues.   Elliott.  99,  108. 


INDEX. 

Crée  Indians,  107. 
Cross  lake,  91,  95,  97. 
109,  crows,   109. 

Cumberland  House.  93. 

107,  Cumberland  lake,  100.    . 

Curry  or  Currie,  Thomas,  99,  115. 

Deer  lake,  95,  97. 

Drage,  Captain,  93. 

ducks,  96,  97,  102,  104.  105. 

eagle,  97. 

Eagle  Hill  creek,  92.  105. 

Eagle  Hills.  92.   105. 

East  Main  House.  95. 

Elbow  of  North   Saskatchewan,  91,   92. 

Finlay  or  Pinley,  James,  101. 

Porks  of  the  Saskatchewan.  91,  116, 118. 

Fort  à  la  Corne.  92. 

Port  Albany,   95.  116. 

Port  des  Prairies,  99. 

Port  La  Come.   101. 

Port  Poskoyac.  100. 

Port  Severn,  95.  116. 

foxes,  109,  110. 

Prancœur,  Joseph,   105. 

Francois  settlement,  117.  118. 

Francois  the  French  *  Pedlar.'  105.  112. 

115.  H6. 
geese.  99.  105.  116. 

Graham.  Andrew.  93.  94.  95.  99,  103.  117. 
Grand   Portage     (Saskatchewan),     116, 

119. 
Great  Plain,  91.  112. 
gulnaid,   98.   99,   103. 
gull.   96.  97. 
hares.    109. 
Hayes  river,   94.   96. 
Hayes  route.   95. 
Hearne,    Samuel.   93.  99. 

108.  Hendry.  Anthony,  91,   92. 
116.  Henley  House.  95. 

Henry,   Alexander,   93,   103. 
116.  horses.  103,  106,  107,  110,  114. 
Indian   cure   for  frost-bite,   113. 
Indian   Ashing  stages.   98. 
Indian   conjuring,    109,    110. 
Indian    suicide.    112.    116. 
Indian  tobacco,  109. 
Jack-fish.    104. 

Kaiskatchewan   river.  99.   113. 
Kechy-Wenecop   (Grand   Portage),   116. 
99,Kellsey,  Henry,   107. 

Kippahagan  Sepee   (river),  99,  116,  119. 
Kiskltto  or  Kiskittogisu  river,  95.  98. 
Kneehill   creek.   9L  , 
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Knee  lake,  91.  95.  97.  Powestlc-Athlnuewuck     or    Water-fall 

Koskitow-Wathesttock   or   Blackfooted  Indians,  110. 

Indians,   HI.  Powethiniko  Sepee  (river).  97. 

La  Come.  Salnt-Luc  de,  101.  Primeau,  Joseph,  99. 

Laut,  Agnes  C,  93,  99.  Primo,   Lewis,  99.  112,  115,  116,  117,  118, 

La  Vérendrye,  P.  G.  de,  100,  101.  U9. 

Little  Sturgeon  river,  101.  Prince  of  Wales  Fort,  94. 

magpies,'  109.  quilted  war  coat,  110. 

Maneneshahsquatanan    Sakahegan,    91,  red  deer,  101,  103,  109. 

100.  Red  Deer  branch  of  S.  ?nskatchewan, 

Manihagow   river,    119.  91. 

Manlto-Saklhagan   (lake),   105,   106.         Red  Deer  river.  91. 
marmot,  104.  roebuck.  109. 

martins,   104.  Sacketagow^  hills.  104,  113. 

Menachinahshew  hills,  104.  Saketow-Wachee,  115. 

Menawow  Sakahegan   (lake).  104.  Sakltakow-Wachee.  115. 

Menistaquatakow  lake,  100.  Saskatchewan  river.   91,  93,   97,   99,  luO. 

Menlstlck-Mlnlkqueuskow  portage.   100.  101.   114,  115,  119. 

MIklsew  or  Little  Eagle  creek,  92,  105.  Saskatoon.  91. 
MIklsew   Shlpishlsh    (creek).   106,   107.    Saskeram  lake,  91.  100. 
MIklsew  Wache  or  Eagle  hills,  92,  105,  Sassewuck  or  Woody  Country  Indiana, 

110.  112,  113.  111. 

MInago  river,  91,  95.  Saswee,  alias  Francois,  117,  118. 

Mlnahage  river,   98.  Sequesew  river,  97,  98. 

mint,  102.  Sesiwappew  (an  Indian).  102. 

MIthco-Athinuwuck  or  Bloody  Indians,  Sboshones.  103. 

110.  Sioux,  103. 

mlthcoweplteslsh    (flsh),    103.  Sipanok  canal.  101. 

moose,   97,  98,   100.   104,   105.  Snake  Indians.  103.  106,  110,  112. 

Moose  Factory,  95,  116.  snakes.  104. 

Moose  lake,  91.  95.  anow-buntings.  108. 

mosquitoes,    102,    108.    117.  South   Saskatchewan  river.   91,   92,   112. 

mustoose  (wild  wormwood),  107.  Spermophlles    or    "  ground     squirrels," 

Nayhaythaway    Indians,    107.  104. 

Neheathaway  Indians,  107,  112,  115,  116.  spruce,   114. 
Nehethawa  Indians,  107.  Steel  river.  96. 

Nelson   river,    91,   94,   95.    97.  sturgeon,  98.  99. 

nonahchekesish   (flsh).   103.  sturgeon-fishery,  98. 

North   Saskatchewan   river,   91,   92,   104,  The  Pas.  99. 

105,  112.  tickomeg  (guinaid),  99. 

Oteatowan  Sockoegan   (lake),  95,  98,  99,titimegg,  99. 

119-  Tyrrell,  J.  B..  95. 

Othenume  lake,  98.  Umfrevllle,  Edouard.  107. 

Pasquia  river.  91.  waskesew  (red  deer),  101,  102,  104.  105. 

Peatago  river,  101.  114,  117. 

Peatagow  river,   101.  Waskesew  hills,  102. 

"Pedlars."  92.   103.  114,  116,  117.  119.        Waskesew-Wachee.  115. 
Pegonow  or  Muddy- water  Indians,  lll.wepltseslsh  (flsh),  103. 
perch.  98.  Wethawecwakechewan  rlVer,  97. 

pheasants.  109.  White  flsh,  99. 

pike.  96.  98.  119.  willow,  101,  102,  114. 

PImochickomow  lake,  95,  97.  Winnipeg  lake,  119. 

pine,  101.  wolves,  106,  107,  108,  109,  110. 

Pine  river.  98.  wormw^ood.  102,  104,   107. 

pistaticoos   (species  of  deer),  109.  York  Fort  or  Factory,  91,  93.  94,  95,  96. 

poplar,  105,  109,  113.  114,  118.  100,  103.  106,  116,  117,  119. 

Younger  prothers  hills,  103. 
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IV. — Ilfsivry  of  the  Queen's  Rangers^ 
By  James  Hannay,  D.C.L. 

(Hea^  May  S«.  190S;> 


Of  the  forty  or  more  battaliona  of  Loyal  lets  which  enlisted  in  the 
eerTiee  of  the  Crown  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  nan^  has  been  so 
widely  celebrated  m  the  Queen's  Rangers,  This,  no  doubt,  ie  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  found  a  historian  in  Lieut,-Col,  Simcoe,  their  com- 
manding olBeer,  who  wrote  a  book  to  chronicle  their  achievementa;  yet 
after  making  all  allowance  for  this  advantage^  it  must  be  admitted,  with- 
out detriment  to  Hie  other  loyalist  corpe,  that  the  Queen's  Rangers  ex- 
ceeded Uiem  all  in  length  and  variety  of  service.  What  the  famous 
Idght  Division  was  in  WellingtOD'a  Peninsular  C^ampaigns  the  Queen's 
liangers  hecame  to  the  British  army  in  America  ;  whenever  there  was  an 
enterprise  that  demanded  celerity  and  daring,  the  Queen's  Rangers  were 
eelected  for  the  service,  if  they  happened  to  be  at  all  near  the  place  where 
it  was  to  be  performed.  Their  six  years  of  active  sendee  in  the  war 
made  them  veterans,  and  their  peculiar  organization  enabled  them  to  ac- 
coraplii^h  feats  which  would  have  been  qnite  tx'yond  Uie  power  of  an 
ordinary  battalion  of  the  line.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  during  the 
last  campaigns  of  the  war  the  Queen  s  lîangcï-s  was  the  most  etficitmt 
regiment  in  the  British  service  in  America. 

The  name  '*  Rangers/'  a  survival  of  the  old  French  war,  is  that  b^ 
which  they  were  almost  universally  known,  although  in  official  docu- 
ments they  appear  occasBionaliy  as  the  **  King's  First  American  Rai- 
ment;'' an  honorable  distinction  granteil  them  in  17TÎ*.  In  the  French 
war  Major  Robert  Rogers,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  eommanrler  of  a 
corps  known  as  Rogers*  Rangers,  which  did  good  service  prior  to  the  fall 
of  Quebec.  When  the  Revolutionaiy  troubles  arose  Rogers  received  a 
commission  from  the  Crown  as  Colonel,  and  proceeded  to  enlis^t  men  to 
serve  against  the  Revolutionary  armies.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Qne^i'a  Ran^rs^  whom  Rogers  naturally  enough  named  a f tier  hij*  own 
oM  corps.  The  Bangers  were  enlisted  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1T76  in  Connecticut  and  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  They  mustered  at 
one  peri  Of]  above  four  hundred  iiien,  all  Americans  and  all  Loyo  lists. 
Becruiting  for  the  Queen's  Rangers  was  a  service  of  no  small  danger, 
as  may  he  inferred  from  the  fact  Oiat  Daniel  Strang,  who,  early  in  1777, 
was  captured  near  PeekskiU  with  a  paper  in  his  possession,  signed  hy 
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Col.  Eogers,  authorizing  him  to  enlist  men  for  the  Queen's  Rangers,  was 
tried  by  an  American  court  martial  and  lianged.  As  the  war  advanced, 
the  composition  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  very  materially  changed,  and 
the  native  American  element  seriously  diminished  in  proportion  to  the 
other  nationalities  which  went  to  form  the  regiment.  This  was  due  to 
various  causes,  the  principal,  no  doubt,  being  that  the  Rangers  was  the 
only  Loyalist  Regiment  that  was  authorized  to  enlist  Europeans.  The 
Rangers  gradually  grew  to  be  more  a  European  than  an  American  Regi- 
ment. To  illustrate  this  fact,  it  may  be  stated  that  on  the  24th  August, 
1780,  according  to  the  muster  rolls,  in  which,  contrary  to  the  usual 
course,  the  nationality  of  the  officers  and  men  was  given,  the  Rangers — 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  men — were  found  to  be  composed 
as  fallows: — 

Irish 219 

Americans 158 

English 132 

Scotch 64 

Foreigners 30 
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Of  the  40  commissioned  officers  attached  to  the  Queen's  Rangers  at 
this  period,  19  were  Scotch,  9  Americans,  8  Irish,  3  English  and  a  for- 
eigner. Of  the  non-commissioned  officers  at  the  same  date,  24  were  Irish, 
27  Americans,  13  English,  7  Scotch,  and  2  foreigners.  Of  the  privates, 
therefore,  187  were  Irish,  122  Americans,  116  English,  38  Scotch  and 
27  foreigners.  These  figures  show  that  the  Americans  formed,  at  that 
time,  only  about  25  per  cent  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Regiment. 
Colonel  Rogers  did  not  long  remain  in  command  of  the  Rangers,  but 
early  in  1777  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  French.  The  latter  in  his  turn 
was  succeeded  by  Major  Wemyss. 

On  the  27th  August,  1776,  General  Howe,  in  command  of  the  British 
army,  defeated  the  Americans  under  Washington  at  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  and  took  possession  of  Brooklyn.  A  few  days  later  the  Americans 
were  driven  from  New  York  and  the  British  army  occupied  it,  an  occu- 
pation which  was  maintained  for  seven  years,  two  months,  and  ten  days, 
or  until  the  last  band  of  Loyalists  which  came  to  St.  John  in  the  fall 
fleet  bade  it  adieu  on  the  25th  November,  1783.  The  Queen's  Rangers 
then  formed  a  part  of  General  Howe's  army,  which  began  a  series  of 
operations  resulting  in  the  capture  of  Fort  AVashington  and  the  flight 
of  the  whole  American  army  into  New  Jersey. 
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Prior  to  this,  however,  and  while  the  Ameriean  army  still  ocK^upied 
the  strong  poeition  on  the  heights  weet  of  the  Bronx  on  the  night  of  the 
21st  October,  177S,  the  Queen's  Rangers  under  Colonel  Hogers  were 
lying  at  Mamaronec  on  Long  Island  Sounds  a  few  mileg  to  the  north  of 
New  Rochelle.  Here  they  were  surprised  by  a  fonse  of  Delaware  and 
Maryland  troops  under  Colonel  Haslet,  and  a  number  of  them  killed  or 
captured.  The  Americans  claim  that  the  Rangers  on  this  occasion  lost 
almost  eighty  men  and  sixty  ^tand  of  armfi,  but  very  little  reliance  is  to 
he  placed  on  American  accounts  of  the  loes^  of  their  enemies  in  the  war 
of  the  Revolution,  In  the  action  at  Spencer's  Ordinary'  in  which  the 
Rangers  were  engaged  in  1781,  the  Americans  returned  a  British  loss  of 
60  killed  and  100  wounded^  the  actual  loes  as  shown  by  the  official  re^ 
turns  being  33  killed  and  wounded.  We  may  t-onclude,  therefore,  that 
the  loss  of  the  Rangers  at  Mamaronec  was  probabiy  much  exaggerated. 
1  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  British  account  of  this  affair^  which 
in  the  presence  of  the  larger  operations  which  Howe  was  carrying  on 
would  hardly  be  regarded  as  worthy  of  notice. 

The  Queen'e  Rangers  at  this  period  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards 
formed  a  part  of  General  Knyphausen-a  command.  Thi^  general  was  a 
German  Baron,  a  native  of  Alsace,  the  son  of  the  Colonel  of  the  German 
Regiment  of  Dittforth,  which  served  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
General  Enyphausen  wa^  bred  a  soldier,  and  t^w  much  service  in  Ûi& 
Fmssian  army.  When  the  British  Government  hired  twelve  thouBand 
German  troops  for  service  in  America,  he  came  in  c^nmand  of  the  foroe, 
and  continued  in  America  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was  about  ^iscty 
years  of  age  when  he  came  to  America,  John  J.  Watson,  author  of  the 
annals  of  Philadelphia,  says  of  him  :  "  General  Knyphatisen  was  much 
of  the  German  in  appearance;  not  tall  hut  slender  and  straight.  His 
featorea  were  sharp;  in  manner  he  was  very  polite.  He  was  gentle  and 
much  esteemed/* 

Fort  Washington  was  captured  by  the  British  on  the  16th  Novem- 
ber, 1776,  its  reduction  being  effected  with  a  loss  to  the  British  of  78 
killed  and  380  wounded*  The  Americans  had  54  killed  and  93  wounded 
and  2,818  of  them  surrendered  as  prisoners  of  war.  In  the  operations 
which  led  to  the  capture  of  Fort  Washington,  the  Queen's  Rangers  had 
a  share^  but  naturally  enough,  as  a  newly  levied  force,  their  part  was 
not  an  important  one.  They  continued  with  Knjphausen  m  part  of  the 
force  which  guarded  New  York  on  the  land  side,  but  took  no  share  in 
any  important  enga^ment  for  several  months.  In  this  period,  however, 
they  became  efficient  soldiers  and  ^tted  themselves  for  the  conspicuouB 
part  they  had  to  play  in  future  actions  with  the  enemy. 
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In  July  177Î  the  British  army,  under  General  Howe,  sailed  from 
New  Y^ork,  and  landing  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  commenced  a 
victorious  march  towards  Philadelphia.  This  movement  hrought  on  the 
battle  of  Brandy  wine  which  waa  fought  upon  the  11th  Si*ptember,  Gen- 
eral Washington  being  in  commaJid  of  the  Americans,  and  the  result 
being  their  total  defeat.  The  Queen's  Hangers  formed  part  of  General 
Howe's  army  on  that  memorable  day,  and  covered  themselves  with  glory. 
They  were  then  under  the  oommand  of  Major  Weymss  and  were  with 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  which  wbb  commanded  by  Knyphausen, 
The  Brandywine  is  a  gmall  river  which  flows  into  the  Delaware  from  the 
north,  entering  the  latter  near  Wilmington.  It  is  fordahle  in  several 
places,  yet  it  seemed  to  offer  such  advantages  for  defence  that  Washing- 
ton took  up  a  position  behind  it  with  a  view  to  check  the  British  in  their 
advance  on  I'hiladelphia*  Washingtonj  who  had  been  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Brand}nvine,  with  his  headquarters  at  Washington,  crossed  to  the 
east  bank  by  Ciiad's  Ford  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
September,  and  established  his  headquarters  at  a  house  about  a  mile  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Brandywine.  The  Bntishj  the  same  evening,  moved 
forward  in  tft^o  columns,  Knyphausen  with  tlie  left  and  Comwallis  with 
the  right  On  ^the  morning  of  the  10th  they  united  at  KeJmet  Square, 
a  small  village  about  seven  miles  west  of  the  Brandywine.  That  evening 
tfliey  advanced  two  miles  farther  or  to  within  a  mile  of  Welsh's  tavern, 
and  about  five  miles  west  from  Chad's  Ford. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  September,  the  day  of  the  battle  on 
tlie  Brandywine,  tiie  main  body  of  the  American  army  was  posted  on  the 
heights,  east  of  Chad's  Ford  and  commanding  the  passage  of  the  river. 
The  brigades  of  Muhlenberg  and  Wceden,  which  cx>mposed  General 
Greene's  division,  occupied  a  position  directly  east  of  the  ford.  Wayne's 
division  and  Proctor's  artrillcr}'  were  posted  upon  the  brow  of  an  einin- 
enee  near  Ch^re  house,  immediately  above  the  ford;  and  the  brigade 
of  Sullivan,  Sterling  and  Stephen,  which  fonncd  the  right  wing,  ex- 
tended upwards  of  two  miles  up  river  from  Chad's  Ford,  At  Pyles' 
Ford,  two  miles  below.  General  Armstrong  was  posted  with  one  thousand 
Pennsylvania  Militia;  and  General  Maxwell  with  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand light  troops  took  post  on  the  heights  on  the  w^est  side  of  the  river 
about  a  mile  from  Chad's  Ford  to  check  the  advance  of  the  British  to- 
wards that  crossing  place. 

General  Howe^s  plan  of  attack  was  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the 
battle  of  Long  Island  and  involved  a  circuitous  march  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  on  the  enemy's  flank  and  rear.  At  daybreak  the  column  of 
Comwallis,  which  was  composed  of  two  battalions  of  Grenadiers,  two 
of  light  infantry,  the  Hessian  grenadiers,  part  of  the  seventy-first  regi- 
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meet,  and  two  Brjtî.^h  brigatles,  in  all  about  10,000  inee,  moved  north- 
ward along  the  Lancaster  road  which  runs  for  several  uiiles  parallel  to 
the  Brandy  wine,  but  dbtaut  from  it  some  three  roileti,  A  dt^nse  fog 
ahroudcd  the  landseape  and  the  movement  of  Cornwallis  was  not  per- 
ceived bj  the  Americans,  until  between  nine  and  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  §ouie  American  light  horse  under  Colonel  Bland,  di&covered  a 
part  of  Cornwallis*»  diTiaion  marching  towards  the  weet  branch  of  the 
river  at  Trimble*g  Ford^  about  seven  mile^  above  Chad  s  Ford,  where 
the  bulk  of  the  American  army  was.  This  new^  did  not  reach  Wa^^hing- 
Um  until  nearly  noon,  by  whicli  time  Comwallij*  had  made  a  circuitous 
march  of  seventeen  milesj  croeeing  the  wt^t  branch  of  the  Brandywine 
at  Trimble'i  Ford  and  tlie  eaat  brandi  at  Jeffriee's  Ford^  and  was  within 
two  miles  of  the  right  flank  of  the  American  army,  where  General  SulU- 
Taa  waa  rating  at  hiB  ease  in  utter  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  Com- 
wallifi  had  moved  at  all. 

At  nine  o'clock  when  Cornwallis  had  been  several  hours  on  the 
march,  Knyphausen  moved  forward  towards  Chad's  Ford  with  his  divi- 
sion which  consisted  of  Hessians  and  the  Queen's  Bangers,  in  all  about 
4,000  men.  Hi»  orders  were  to  amuse  the  Americans  with  feigned  efforts 
to  make  paaaage  at  Chad's  Ford  until  the  cannon  of  Comwallia  an- 
nounced that  he  had  got  in  the  rear  of  Washington's  army.  Maxwell 
with  his  light  troops  vainly  attempted  to  oppose  his  advance.  He  oc* 
cupied  a  wooded  height  near  the  river  and  a  furious  contest  ensued  be- 
fore he  waj  dielodgei  The  worst  of  the  fighting  fell  upon  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  tiien  about  400  strong,  and  a  detachment  of  riflemen  under 
Major  Fei^usou  of  the  71st  Raiment  Maxwell  and  his  light  infantry 
were  driven  acro«s  the  river  and  Kni-phausen,  from  the  heights  on  it» 
western  bank,  commenced  a  cannonade  of  the  American  position.  Abotit 
fwo  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Cornwallis,  who  had  got  into  the  rear  of 
tiie  American  anny  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  it,  and  soon  afterwards 
Knyphauâcn  began  to  force  a  passage  across  the  Brandy  wine  at  Chad":^ 
Fori]  where  he  was  opposed  by  the  American  troops  under  General 
Wayne,  The  attempt  to  stop  the  victorions  British  was  futile,  Warae 
WHS  defeated  and  his  guns  captured  and  at  the  same  time  Cornwallis 
broke  the  American  right  and  their  whole  army  was  soon  flying  in  every 
direction.  The  Americans  retreated  to  Chester  in  the  utmost  disorder 
and  if  General  Howe  had  been  prompt  in  pursuit^  Washington's  army 
would  have  ceased  to  exist  as  a  military  body. 

The  British  toes  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine  was  70  killed,  488 
wouadedL»  and  6  missing.  Of  this  h:)Sâ  about  one-fifth  fell  upon  the 
QtiÊênV  Bangers  who  had  one-third  of  their  total  number  killed  or 
wounded.     Of    the  twenty-one    ccmunissioned    officers  of   the  Queen's 
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Rai^er§  eogaged  at  the  battle  of  Bnmàjwme^  1-1  wtie  either  killed  or 
«Qtuid^d.  There  can  be  no  better  pftiof  tbui  this  stateeient  affords  of 
tbe  ebaenesi  and  severitj  of  the  fighting  in  which  tbej  we^re  ^igaged  in 
this  famous  bsttle.  That  their  meritB  werc  dtilj  appreciated  is  shown 
by  the  foUowiog  notice  which  appeared  in  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  of 
I)ecember  3rd,  1777,  evideotly  from  an  official  source  :^ — 

Ko  raiment  in  the  army  hâ£  gained  more  honor  in  this  campaign 
than  the  Queen's  Hangers;  they  ha^e  beoi  engaged  in  efe^y  principal 
service  and  behaved  nobly  ;  indeed,  moat  of  the  offieere  have  been  wounded 
aince  we  took  the  field  in  P^inayWania,  General  Knyphanaen,  after  the 
action  of  the  11th  September,  at  Brandywine,  despatched  an  aid&4e- 
camp  to  General  Home  with  an  account  of  it.  What  he  said  concerning 
it  was  short  bat  to  the  purpoae.  **  Tell  the  General/'  says  he,  "  I  must 
be  silent  m  to  the  behaviour  of  tiie  Rangers,  for  I  want  even  words  to 
express  my  own  astonishment  to  give  him  an  idea  of  it.'*  The  following 
appeared  in  orders:  "  The  Ooimnander  in  Chief  dt?sires  to  convey  to  the 
o^ers  and  men  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  hiâ  approbation  and  adcnow- 
ledgement  far  their  spirited  and  gallini  k^iaviour  in  the  engagement  of 
the  lltb  in£t.,  and  to  assure  them  how  well  he  is  satisfied  with  their  dis- 
tinguished conduct  on  thst  day.  His  ejtcellency  only  regrets  their  having 
coffered  so  much  in  the  gallant  execution  of  their  àniy" 

The  American  loss  in  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  amounted  to  300 
kiUed,  600  wounded  ard  400  taken  prisoners.  They  also  loet  ten  tield 
pieoea  and  a  howitzer.  Many  French  officers  were  engaged  in  this  action 
on  Uie  side  of  the  Americans,  and  one  of  them^  the  Baron  do  St.  Ouray» 
was  taken  prisoner.  Had  Braudywine  been  followed  up  as  it  should 
have  be«Qj  it  would  have  became  the  decisive  battle  of  the  wan 

The  battle  of  Brandy  wine  opened  the  way  to  Philadelphia  which 
was  occupied  by  General  Howe  on  the  S6th  September,  When  he  fi ret 
took  po^easion  of  the  dty  tlie  Britifih  general  atEtioned  the  main  division 
of  his  army  at  Germ  an  town  which  is  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of 
Philadelphia.  Washington  encamped  about  twenty  miles  from  the  Penn- 
ey h  an  i  a  CapitaJj  at  Peimibeckers  Mills,  between  the  Perkimony  and 
Skippack  Creeks,  By  the  beginning  of  October  Washington's  arrtiy  had 
been  considerably  reinforced  while  General  Howe's  was  much  weakened 
by  the  absence  of  the  detachments  which  had  been  sent  for  the  purpoee 
of  reducing  BUlingsport  and  the  fort^  on  the  Delaware.  Washington 
was  aware  of  this  and  conceived  the  design  of  surprising  the  British  force 
at  GermantowB  and  d«?troying  it  before  it  could  be  reinforced.  Judge 
Jones  in  his  history  of  New  York  asserts  tliat  General  Howe  was  in- 
formed of  this  design,  but  he  thought  so  little  about  the  matter  that  he 
t  never  thought  proper  to  let  the  commanding  officer  at  Germantown  know 
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that  he  poesessed  such  iofcmn^tion.  The  conMequenœ  was  that  in  the 
early  morning  of  tlïe  3rfl  October,  while  Washin^n  with  hi^  whole 
strmy  was  stealing  silentJy  upon  tlie  British,  the  latter  were  sleeping 
unconecious  of  danger,  and  in  fancied  security. 

The  British  line  of  encampinent  at  Gemiantown  crmsed  the  village 
at  right  angtee,  near  itB  centre,  the  right  wing  extending  westward  from 
the  town  towards  the  8chuylkill  The  main  pf«itbn  was  covered  in 
Iront  by  the  German  ('hasseurs,  some  mounte*!  and  some  on  ftrnt.  The 
Britiâh  right  ejttended  eastward  from  the  vilhigej  antl  wns  covered  in 
front  hy  the  Queen's  Hangem  The  Aniericati  plan  of  attack,  which 
wm  decided  npon  at  a  council  of  otiicerg  called  by  Washington,  gave 
every  promiie  of  gucceee.  It  was  arranged  that  the  di^iîiianH  of  8ullivan 
and  WavTiG,  flanked  hy  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  make  a  front  attack, 
entering  Uermantown  by  way  of  Cheetnut  Hill,  while  General  Armstrong 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Militia  ehonld  get  on  the  left  and  rear  by  the 
Manatawny  road.  At  the  same  time  the  division  of  Greene  and  Stephen. 
fianked  by  McDoiigairg  brigade,  were  to  make  a  circuit  hv  way  of  the 
Lime  Kiln  road,  and  attack  the  Britii?h  right,  while  the  Maryland  and 
Jersey  Militia  under  Generals  Small  wood  and  Forman  were  to  march 
by  the  old  York  road  and  fall  upon  the  rear  of  the  Britifib  right.  ïjord 
Sterling  witli  the  brigades  of  Nash  and  ^1  ax  well  fonned  the  American 
réserva 

After  dark,  Washington  with  hie  army  moved  silently  from  his  camp 
towards  GerniantowD.  He  accompanied  the  column  of  Wayne  and  Sulli- 
van in  person,  A  little  before-snnriee,  Mb  army  emerged  from  the  woods 
in  front  of  the  British  pickets  ï*t  Chestnut  Hill,  Shortly  before  that  time 
his  approach  had  been  diecovered  by  the  British  patrols  who  gave  the 
alarm*  Sucli  troops  ae  could  be  got  together  were  hurrietlly  sent  for- 
ward to  Mount  Airy,  a  position  aboul  a  mile  north  of  the  tillage  of 
Germantown.  At  seven  o'clock,  Sullivairs  advanced  party,  drawn  chiefly 
from  Conwa/fi  brigade^  fell  upon  the  British  pickets  and  drove  them 
back  to  the  main  body  which  conssfsted  of  a  part  of  the  Fortieth  Regi- 
ment nnd  some  ii;^ht  infant ly.  SuTlivanV  main  body  now  moved  to  the 
Tight  through  the  fields;»  and  forming  in  a  lane  leading  towards  the 
Schuylkill  attacked  the  British  on  the  left  flank  in  such  overwhelming 
nunil)er?  that  the>*  fell  back  towards  Germantown,  Colonel  Musgrave 
thus  fnrioufely  attacked  threw  himself  witli  five  companies  of  the  Fortieth 
Begiment  into  a  large  st-one  house,  owned  by  Judge  Chew,  and  checked 
the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  Sucli  a  treniemloujî  fire  of  mupketri^  was  kept 
up  from  111  is  building  that  the  further  progress  of  the  Americans  in  the 
centre  was  stopped.    Cannon  were  brouglit  to  blow  in  the  house^  but  so 
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strong  weve  its  walls  and  so  high  the  courage  of  its  garrison  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  dislodge  them.  The  attempt  to  capture  Chaw's 
house  cauiied  many  of  the  American  ttoops  to  halt  and  brought  back 
Wayne's  division  wliich  had  advanced  far  beyond  it  Sullivan's  left 
flank  was  tlms  uneovered  and  his  plans  totally  disconcerted.  It  was  the 
crisis  of  the  battte. 

While  this  attack  was  in  progress,  General  Greene  with  his  heavy 
force  had  attacked  tlic  British  right  wing,  in  which  were  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  and  attempted  to  occupy  the  village.  In  this  object  Greene 
was  foiled^  for  General  Grey,  at  this  moment  finding  his  left  secure, 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  his  centre  and  right.  Colonel  Matthewa 
with  a  detachment  of  Greene  s  column  after  capturing  about  one  hun* 
dred  British  near  Chew's  honî^e^  was  surrounded  by  the  British  right 
wing  and  compelled  to  surrender.  A  strong  British  force  was  sent  for- 
ward to  relieve  Colonel  Musgrave  in  Chew's  house.  The  Americans  were 
defeated  at  all  pnint?^  and  fled  from  the  field  leaving  their  dead  and 
wounded  behind  them.  Their  well  pknned  attack  had  ignominiouslj 
failed. 

Although  the  battle  of  Germantown  lasted  only  two  hours  and  forty 
minutes,  the  Iosk  was  large  for  the  numbers  engaged.  The  Americans 
had  150  killed^  5^1  wounded,  and  upwards  of  400  were  made  prisoners^ 
so  that  ilieir  fjotal  loes  was  about  1,100.  The  British  loss  was  535,  of 
whom  less  than  100  were  killed.  Germantown  refiected  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  British  troops  engaged  in  it,  and  no  corps  in  the  field  that 
day  fought  better  than  the  Queen's  RaT>gen<,  although  badly  reduced  in 
numbers.  The  list  of  casualties  made  up  on  the  34th  November,  1777, 
phows  that  in  the  preceding  three  months  the  Rangers  had  lost  141  men^ 
or  more  than  one- third  of  their  ati-ength.  A  recapitulation  of  these  losses 
will  show  more  vividly  than  anything  e^se  the  various  reductions  of  its 
Êtrength  to  which  a  regiment  is  exposed  ;— 

Dead S3 

In  hospital 79 

Discharged  J  unfit  for  service,  , .   . ,   , .   ,  .  13 

Prisoners  with  the  enemy . .  * 7 

Deserted 19 

Total.- HI 


At  the  same  date  the  effective  strength  of  the  Queen's  Rangers» 
after  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  more  than  100  recniits,  was 
only  329  rank  and  filc^  in  addition  to  42  absent  on  duty  or  on  leave,    Tn 
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addition  to  the  Hat  of  casualties  above  glTen,  there  were  many  men 
slightly  wounded  at  Brandyi^ine  and  Germantown  who  had  returned 
to  their  duty  prior  to  the  ^4th  November,  II'TT,  the  date  of  the  return 
from  whicli  I  have  been  quoting. 

The  Qneen'e  Bangers  after  the  batties  of  Brandjrrine  and  German- 
town,  cmnsisted  of  eleven  companies  of  infantry  *  to  wit,  a  grenadier  and 
light  company,  eight  battalion  companies,  and  a  Highland  company  with 
the  national  dress  and  a  piper.  The  uniform  of  the  Hangert  was  a  dark 
green,  with  dark  belts  and  accoutrements,  this  being  the  best  colour  for 
the  kind  of  campaigning  in  which  they  were  engaged.  After  Simooft 
became  commanding  officer  of  the  Rangers  in  October,  1777.  he  found 
that  their  efficiency  would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  few 
cavalry.  Sir  William  Erskine  offered  to  supply  him  with  dragoons  when- 
ever he  needed  them,  but  their  dress  wa^  so  different  from  that  of  the 
liangerSj  being  of  red  with  white  belt**,  that  Simcoe  deemed  them  un- 
suitable. He  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  mount  a  dozen  soldiers 
of  his  regiment,  and  Sir  William  Erskine  approved  of  this  idea  and  sent 
a  suitable  number  of  horees,  saddles  and  swords.  This  little  body  of 
mounted  Hangers  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Benjamin  Kelly, 
a  sergeant  of  distinguished  gallantry,  who  deserted  from  the  American 
army.  The  appearance  and  accoutrements  of  these  troopers  became  the 
subject  of  a  good  deal  of  ridicule,  especially  by  the  officers  of  the  r^ular 
army,  but  they  speedily  became  «o  nselul  that  other  bodies  of  mounted 
men  were  raised  for  similar  servicer  in  other  corps.  The  Queen*8 
Rangers — Hussars,  as  they  were  termed — were  in  December  placed  un- 
der the  command  of  Lieut.  Wickham,  a^  officer  of  qnicknees  and  courage^ 
and  soon  afterwards^  when  tiieir  number  was  increased  to  30,  Emign 
Procter  was  added.  In  illfS^  the  Hussars  were  formed  into  a  troop  of  40, 
rank  and  file,  with  Wickham  as  captain,  Allan  McNab  (father  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Allan  Mcî^ab),  lieutenant,  and  Quartermaster  Spencer 
of  the  16th  Dragoons  as  oomct.  The  strength  of  the  Queen's  Rangent 
at  that  period  was  388  rank  and  file.  In  the  summer  of  17?9^  a  troop 
of  Buck^s  County  (l*a.)  Lif^ht  Drago^ins,  iinder  the  command  of  Capt 
Sandford,  was  attached  to  the  Queen's  Rangers,  In  October  of  this  year 
the  strength  of  the  Hangers  was  443  rank  and  file  of  infantry  and  96  of 
cavalry,  including  41  Buek^s  County  dragoons;  so  that  the  total  strength 
of  the  Queen  s  Eangers  proper,  wss  just  498  rank  and  file. 

In  the  summer  of  1780,  two  new  troops  of  cavalry  were  formed — 
one  under  the  command  of  Captain  David  Shank,  with  George  Spencer 
as  lieutenant,  and  William  D.  Lawler  n^  cornet;  and  the  other  under 
the  command  of  Captain  John  Saunder-^  (afterwards  Chief  Justice  of 
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li<-<'fi  Vi\U*\  'if  'i"'!  fr'/fr;  t!  ^  ''i\^':i  A^-rj'-''  :•'•  î'-.f-  *?4:".  Oor-her.  an^i  the 
ffiirrJi^'r  '/f  wMjri'N-'i  nri^J  ^j^k  U-iri:r  vr*^.*  lar^v.  At  the  latter  date  the 
infjifitrv  rnjffiUr'l  .'î'î.î  r;jfi;:  .in H  fil^.  ;ir;'i  t:.'-  f-i'. airy,  exclusive  ♦"»f  C*apt. 
HHiittilir-'  lr(t*i\i  ;iri'l  t^'-  0':rf;;jrr-.  17'*.  a  îjrîiiir]  f^-tal  vf  'l?.  >^>mc  idea 
of  lh<-  wa-'f*-  of  'A- ill  rri;iv  fr-  forrri'-H  ^rorri  tli^-  fa^'t  t'r.at  th»-  QuoenV 
Hntii'i-r-'  in  17^1.  îilt  li/,ii;'l,  tfy  v  f,îi«l  ui'»"'-  t>,;in  l-IO  men  a«.ld»^'l  tn  their 
riiirrilH-r  hv  <fili*-!rn''fit  îiri'I  i\,(-  rMiirn  of  ni^n  who  had  h^n  iinpri?oned. 
rttnn'  out  r»f  th;if  r;irri|»;ii/ri  tit",iv\v  100  wr-jikfr  than  fhf-y  enterofi  it.  Their 
Iniwf,  tfiiTifon-.  in  17H|,  niii"r  hn'r-  hf?r«T»  fully  ?r>0  rn'-n,  of  wliom  noarlv 
\(U)  w«'M'  MllffI  Of  dii'l  of  ihfir  m'oiumU 

On  lh<-  I.SUi  i)<'toh<T,  1777,  \fajor  WVyrns-  havinL'  rotirfMl  from  the 
ii-f'irni-nt,  .lohri  (Jinvc:  Sirnrof.  who  w«:  n  rnyitnin  in  tho  40th  Roeimrnt 
nf  Ihr  lifM-,  wiih  n[»f)oiritf(l   to  flir  Qn'H-n'?   Ranrrorp  with   tho  rank  of 
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Major  Cominandani.    A  fuller  aecottnt  of  Simcoe  will  be  given  ftirther 

on*  It  is  sufficient  to  âay  here  that  he  iraa  a  most  active  and  vigilant 
officer  and  that  in  hi.s  hands  the  Rangers  beeame,  to  use  the  words  of  an 
American  hiâtorïan  of  the  war,  "  a  model  of  order,  diacipline  and 
hraver)^"  A  great  many  of  the  original  officers  of  the  regiment,  who 
were  found  to  be  unfit  for  the  positions  they  occupied,  had  been  dismisged 
and  their  places  filled  mainly  by  gentlemen  fp>m  the  southern  colonies 
who  had  joined  Lit:>rd  Dunmore  in  Virginia  and  distinguished  themselvea 
under  his  orders.  To  these  were  added  some  volunteers  from  the  army, 
'^  the  whole/'  as  Simc*oe  remarks,  '*  consisting  of  young  men,  active,  full 
of  loYe  of  the  service,  emulous  to  distinguish  themselves  in  it,  and  look- 
ing forward  to  obtain,  through  their  actions,  the  honour  of  being  enrolled 
jn  the  British  army." 

Officers  of  the  QtrsEK'^  HAKOBfis  ik  1777. 

The  following  abstract  from  the  mnster  rolls  of  the  Queen's  Hangers 
rf  the  24th  November.  1777,  after  the  battles  of  Brandywine  and  Ger- 
niantown>  shows  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  attached  to  the 
several  companies  at  that  date^  or  the  cnuses  of  their  absence.  It  will  be 
observed  that  several  resignations,  transfers^  deaths  and  promotions  are 
recorded  : — 

Capt.  Saukdbes*  CoirpANT. 

Major  commandant — James  Weymss,  resigned  15th  October 

Major — John  Grymes^  resigned  20th  October. 

Major  commandant—John  Graves  Simcoe,  appointed  15th  October. 

Captain  commandant — Arthur  Ross,  appointed  16th  October. 

Captain — «Tohn  Saunder?,  sick  in  quarters. 

Lieutenant— Abraham  Clnse,  resigned  17th  September. 

Lieutenant — John  Whitlock,  transferred  from  CapL  McCrea's  Coia- 
pany  11  th  November 

,     Ensign— William    Atkinson,    promoted    20th    September,    to    be 
lieutenant. 

Ensign — George  Procter,  appointed  17th  September. 

Adjutant — ^George  Ormond, 

Quartermaster — Alexander  Mathe^on. 

Surgeon — ^Alex.  Kellock. 

Snrgeon^s  mate— Isaac  Ball,  resigned  24th  October. 

Sergeant — Peter  Newton. 

Sergeant — Jacob  Revere. 

Sergeants-Solomon  Stevens. 

Corporal—John  Dwyer,  killed  12ih  September. 
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Corporal — John  Frederick  Pickert. 
Corporal — Nicholas  Sumondyke. 

Captain  Akmstroxos  Company   (Grenadiers). 

Captain — Eichard  Armstrong. 

Lieutenant — John  McGill,  promoted  to  captain  19th  October. 
Lieutenant — James  King,  sick  in  Philadelphia. 
Lieutenant — Samuel  Smith,  wounded. 
Sergeant — Thomas  Dwyer. 
Sergeant — Peter  Gray. 
Sergeant — John  McPherion. 
'    Sergeant — John  Lynch,  sick  in  New  York. 

Corporal — John  Johnston,  promoted  18th  October. 
Corporal — James  Kidd. 
Corporal — Robert  Richey. 

Captain  Mackay^s  (Highland)  Company. 

Captain — John  Mackay^  sick  in  quarters. 

Lieutenant — Aeneas  Shaw,  promoted  1st  November. 

Ensign — ^Alex.  Matheson. 

Sergeant — James  Machardy. 

Sergeant— Malcolm  Bue,  sick  in  quarters. 

Sergeant — Geo.  Hamilton,  sick  in  quarters. 

Corporal — Donald  Macdonald. 

Corporal — John  Macdonald. 

Corporal — John  King. 

Captain  Stephenson's  Company. 

Captain — Job  Williams,  died  of  his  wounds,  19th  September. 
Captain — Francis  Stephenson,  transferred  from  Capt.  Murray^s  Co. 
Lieutenant — James  Murray,  promoted,  12th  September,  to  be  cap- 
tain. 

Lieutenant — Beasly  Jod,  transferred  to  Capt.  Kerr's  Co. 

Lieutenant — ^Alex.  Wickham,  tranf?ferred  from  Capt.  Agnew^s  Co. 

Lieutenan4: — Hector  McKay,  transferred  from  Capt.  McKay^s  Co. 

Sergeant — Simeon  Merill. 

Sergeant — Robert  Gardner,  transfeiTcd  to  Capt.  MurraVs  Company. 

Sergeant — John  Lad  an,  transferred  from  Capt.  Murray^s  Company. 

Sergeant — Wm.  Whitley. 

Corporal — Charles  White,  killed  J  1th  September. 

Corporal — Miles  Swinny. 

Corporal — Wm.  Clinton. 
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Captain  Dunlofs  Company. 

Captain-^James  Dunlop,  absent  ou  leave  in  Kew  York, 
Lieutenant — George  Orroond,  removed  to  Capt.  Agneirfi  Company, 

Ensign — Charles  Fraser,  appointed  October  l&tli. 
Lieutenant — ^Allan  McKab,  promoted  October  170i. 
Sergeant — ^Kathaniel  Miinday. 
Sei^eant — Isaac  Gilbert. 
Sergeant — William  Froel. 
Corporal — MorrjB  Hichok. 
Corporal^ — Johnson  Ro}Tnond, 
Corporal^William  McLangMan. 

Captain  McChba'3  Company, 

Captain — Robert  McCrea,  prisoner  with  the  rebels^  ?4th  October* 

Lientenant^ — David  Shank. 
Ensign— Samuel  Bradstreet, 

Sergeiint — Stephen  Wainwright 
Sergeant — Eobert  Chandler» 

Sergeant Nelson*  killed  11th  September. 

Sergeant — Duncan  McPherson,  profnoted  S8th  October. 
Corporal — JameB  Smith. 

Corporal— Thomas  Gould,  killed  llth  September, 
C^orporal— James  Tabourt,  aick  in  New  York. 

Captain  Mupjuyb  Company, 

Captain — Francis  Stephenson,  transferred  to  Light  Company  14th 
October, 

Captain — James  Murray,  transferred  from  Light  Company  12th 
September. 

Lieutenant — David  Shank^  transferred  to  Capt.  McCrea'e  Company, 

Lieutenant — Nathaniel  Fi^zpatrick.  promoted  19th  September, 

Ensign — *Tohn  Wilson^  appointed  l^th  September, 

Sergeant — Joseph  Adann  f^ick  in  hospital,  i 

Sergeant — Benjamin  Fowler. 

Sergeant — Klnathan  Appleby, 

Corporal— John  Ledann. 

Corporal — Thomas  Holland. 

Captain  A  one w  s  Company. 

Captain— Stair  Agnew,  ftick  in  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant' — George  Ormond. 

Ensign — Charles  Dunlop,  sick  in  New  York. 
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Sergeant — Daniel  Purdy. 
Sergeant — Thomas  Pryor. 
Sergeant — John  Finch. 
Corporal — James  Brown. 
Corporal — Benjamin  Kelly. 

Captain  Eebr's  Company. 

Captain — Robert  Murden,  died  of  his  wounds  12th  September. 

Captain — James  Kerr,  promoted  to  be  captain  20th  SeptoaWr. 

Lieutenant — Stair  Agnew,  promoted  to  be  captain  27th  Septefnber. 

Lieutenant — Beasly  Joel,  wounded  at  New  York. 

Ensign — Simon  Bradstreet. 

Sergeant — Hacabah  Carhart. 

Sergeant — Henry  G  ass,  taken  prij«)ner. 

Sergeant — John  Johnson. 

Corporal — ^Terrance  Martin. 

Corporal — Thomas  Shannon. 

Corporal — John  Cunningham,  in  hospital  at  Philadelphia. 

Captain  Smith's  Compaxy. 

Captain — John  F.  D.  Smith. 

Lieutenant — Thomas  Murray. 

Sergeant — James  Dow. 

Sergeant — Samuel  Buniet. 

Sergeant — John  Gee. 

Sergeant — James  McComh. 

Sergeant — John  Hutchison. 

Sergeant — Gilbert  Garland. 

Sergeant — Solomon  Wright. 

Sergeant — William  Taylor. 

Sergeant — John  Bull. 

Sergeant — John  Shea,  in  hospital  at  Philadelphia. 

i 

Captain  McGill's  (Light)  Company. 

Captain — Jolm  Mackay,  transferred  to  late  Capt.  McAlpine^s  Co. 

Captain — John  McGill,  promoted  October  19th,  and  transferred 
from  Capt.  Armstrong's  Company. 

Lieutenant — James  Kerr,  promoted  to  he  captain,  September  20th, 

Ensign — George  Pendrid,  appointed  September  20th. 

Lieutenant — William  Atkinson,  transferred  from  Capt.  Saunders' 
Company. 
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ËBsign — Hector    McKay,    transferred    to    C^aptaiEi    BtephenfiiMi*» 
Company. 

Sergeant — »7aeob  Jones,  m  hospital,  Philadelphia. 
Sergeant — Stephen  Jarvj^,  in  hoepital,  Philadelphia. 
Sergeant — James  King. 
Corporal — Andrew  Cnrtiee. 
Corporal — John  Galloway^ 
Coi-porai — Joseph  Dunahoir. 


Of  the  commissioned  officers  in  the  above  list  wlio  survived  the  war, 
Captains  Saunders,  Armstrong,  Mackay,  McCrea,  Agn&w  and  Kerr,  came 
to  New  Brunswick  at  the  peace,  as  did  Liaitenant«  Whitlock,  Ormond 
and  MeNah^  Ensign  Dunlop,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  non-com* 
mié^sioned  officers  and  privates,  who  were  left  at  the  surrendfr  of  Com- 
wallie. 


When  Simcoe  took  command  of  the  Qneen'a  Raagere  in  October, 
177Î,  he  at  on<^  proceeded  to  organize  them  for  that  active  kind  of  war- 
fare in  which  th<*y  aftemarda  betame  so  famous.  Their  strength  at 
various  periods  and  their  composition  have  already  been  referred  to;  it 
now  only  remains  to  di^cribe  their  syBtem  of  drill  and  the  tactics  they 
employed.  "A  light  corpg/'  as  Bimcoe  observes,  '*  angmented  as  that  of 
the  Queen's  Kangers  was  and  employed  on  the  duties  of  an  outpost  had 
no  opportunity  of  being  instmcted  in  the  general  discipline  of  the  army, 
nor  indeed  was  it  very  neoessary;  the  most  important  duties,  those  of 
vigilance,  activity  and  patience  of  fatigue,  were  best  learned  in  the  field  ; 
a  few  motions  of  the  manual  exercise  were  thought  sufficient  ;  they  were 
carefully  instructed  in  those  of  âring,  hut  above  all  attention  was  paid 
to  inculcate  the  use  of  the  bayonet  and  a  total  reliance  on  that  weapon. 
The  division's  being  fully  oflBcsered  and  weak  in  numbers  was  of  the 
greateat  utility,  and  in  many  situations  was  the  preservation  of  the  corps. 
Two  file»  in  the  centre  and  two  on  each  flank  were  directed  to  be  com- 
posed of  trained  soldiers,  without  regard  to  their  aize  or  appearance.  It 
was  explained  that  no  rotation,  except  in  ordinaiy  duties,  should  take 
place  among  light  troope^  but  that  thost»  offieere  wtmld  be  selet*ted  for 
any  service,  who  appeared  to  be  most  capable  of  executing  it  It  was 
also  enforced  by  example,  that  no  service  was  to  be  measured  by  tha 
numbers  employed  upon  it,  but  by  its  own  importance,  and  that  five 
men,  in  critical  situations  or  emplopnent,  was  a  more  honorable  com- 
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mand  than  one  hundred  on  eommon  duties.  Sergeaûte'  guards  were  in 
a  manner  abolished,  a  circumstance  tc»  which  may  in  a  great  measure  be 
attributed  that  no  sentinel  or  guard  of  the  Queen'e  Rangers  was  ever 
surprised;  the  vigilance  of  a  gentleman  and  an  officer  being  transcend- 
ant] j  Btiperior  to  that  of  any  non-com  m  iasioued  officer  whatsoever/*  Such 
is  Simcoe's  account  of  the  system  he  pursued  in  training  his  famous 
corps,  and  nothing  need  be  added  to  it^  beyond  quoting  his  remarks  on 
th€  spirit  that  pervaded  the  corps  after  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  '*  If,*' 
sayB  he,  "  the  loss  of  a  great  Bum  her  of  gallant  offict^re  and  soldiers  had 
been  severely  felt>  the  impression  which  that  action  had  left  upon  their 
mindfi  was  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  regiment.  Officers  and  soldiers 
became  known  to  each  other;  they  had  been  engaged  in  a  more  serious 
manner  and  with  greater  disadvantagi^  than  they  were  likely  again  to 
meet  with  in  the  common  chance  of  war;  and  having  extricated  them- 
selves most  gallantly  from  such  a  situation  they  felt  themselves  invin- 
cible* This  spirit  vibrated  among  them  at  the  time  Major  Simcoe  joined 
them,  and  it  was  obvious  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  cherish  and 
preserve  it.  Sir  William  Howe,  in  consequence  of  their  behaviour  at 
Brandywine,  had  promised  that  all  promotions  should  go  in  the  regiment^ 
and  accordingly  they  now  took  place." 

On  the  19th  October,  1777,  the  British  anny  marched  to  Philadel- 
phiSi  the  Queen's  Rangers  forming  the  rear  guard  of  the  left  column^ 
and  in  their  encampment  their  post  was  on  the  right  of  the  line  in  front 
of  the  village  of  Kensington  ;  the  army  extending  from  the  Delaware  to 
tihe  Schuylkill.  The  post  of  the  Rangers  was  several  times  attacked  by 
American  patrolling  parties  who  could  come,  by  means  of  the  woods,  very 
near  it  without  being  diBcovered,  The  greatest  vigilance  was  therefore 
necessary  on  their  part  and  the  whole  eorps  was  always  under  arms  be- 
fore daylight*  The  mounted  men  of  the  Rangers  here  made  themselves 
very  useful  in  discovering  the  enemy's  patrols.  An  American  post  at 
Frankfort  was  surprised  by  the  Rangers  about  this  time  and  an  officer 
and  twenty  men  taken  prisoners.  Pulaski,,  who  commanded  a  large  body 
of  American  cavalry,  made  an  attempt  on  the  Rangers  late  in  October, 
but  was  repulsed.  On  the  5th  December  the  army  marched  against 
Washington  at  Whitemarsh,  and  on  the  8th  the  Rangers  were  engaged 
in  an  attack  on  the  enemy,  in  which  the  Americans  lost  about  one  hun* 
died  men,  with  hardly  any  loea  to  the  British.  When  the  army  returned 
to  Philadelphia  the  Bangers  resumed  their  old  post  at  Kensingion. 
Some  idea  of  the  severity  ol  the  service  in  which  the  Rangers  were  *^n- 
g^ged  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  as  Simcoe  says,  "The  4th 
January,  1778*  was  the  first  day  f^inee  their  landing  at  the  hend  of  Elk 
that  any  man  could  be  permitted  to  unacootitre.'*    The  landing  at  the 
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bead  of  £lk  took  place  cm  the  25tb  AuguBt,  four  and  a  half  mc^thâ  be- 
fore. 

A  oonsiderable  portion  of  the  duty  of  the  Queen's  Raageis  during 
the  winter  was  to  secure  the  country  and  facilitate  the  mhabitants  in 
bringing  their  produce  to  market  for  the  supplj  of  the  army.  This  was 
a  very  important  duty,  as  it  was  above  all  things  necessary  to  assure  the 
country  people  of  protection  in  order  that  the  afmy  might  be  properly 
fed-  Srmooe  so  gained  the  coniidenœ  of  tJie  people  that  they  were  always 
ready  to  gire  him  every  information  of  the  enemy's  morements.  The 
American  patrol b  who  tame  to  stop  the  markets  were  c*>nsidered  hy  ihe 
eoontry  people  as  robbers;  and  private  signals  were  everywhere  e*?tab- 
lished;  by  whicii  the  smallest  party  of  the  Rangers  would  have  been  safe 
in  patrolling  the  count*^,  "The  general  mode  adopted,"  says  Simooe, 
"  was  to  keep  perfet*tly  secret  thf*  hour,  the  niad  and  the  manner  of  his 
mBxdb  ;  to  penetrate  in  one  body  about  ten  miles  into  the  country.  This 
body  generally  marched  in  three  divisions,  one  hundred  yards  from  each 
other,  80  that  it  would  have  required  a  large  force  to  have  embraced  the 
whole  in  an  ambuscade,  and,  either  division  l»eing  upon  the  âank^  it  woidd 
have  been  ha2ardous  for  an  enemy  so  inferior  in  ever\'  mspeet  but  num- 
berSj  as  the  Rebels  were,  to  have  encountered  it;  at  ten  or  twelve  inilcg 
the  corps  divided  and  amhufcaded  different  roads,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  returned  home.  There  was  not  a  bye-path  of  ford  unknown,  and 
the  Hussars  would  generally  patrol  some  miles  in  front  of  the  infantry. 
The  market  people,  who  over  night  would  get  into  the  woods^  came  out 
on  the  appearance  af  the  corps  and  proceeded  uninterruptedly,  and  from 
market  they  had  an  escort,  whenever  it  was  presumed  that  the  enemy 
was  on  the  Philadelpiiia  side  of  Frankfort  to  intercept  them  on  their 
return  into  the  woods.  The  infanti^j  however  inclement  the  weather, 
seldom  marched  leea  than  ninety  miles  a  week;  the  flank  companies- 
Highlanders  and  HussarSj  frequently  more.  These  marclies  were  by 
many  people  deemed  adventurous  and  the  destruction  of  the  oorps  was 
frequently  prophesied.  The  detail  that  has  been  e3£hibited  and  expen- 
enee  takes  away  all  appearance  of  improper  temerity  ;  and  by  these  pé- 
troles the  corps  was  formed  to  that  tolerance  of  fatigue  and  marchings 
which  ezeelled  that  of  the  chosen  light  troops  of  the  army,  as  w^ill  here- 
after be  âhown/' 

Partis  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  were  almost  every  day  at  Frankfort 
where,  since  the  surprise  already  mentioned,  the  Americans  did  not  keep 
a  fixed  poet  Simooe  had  trained  his  men  to  quick  and  energetic  move- 
mentfi  with  the  bayonet,  and  his  standing  order  was,  "  Take  as  many 
prisoners  as  possible,  but  never  destroy  life  unlosa  absolutely  necessary." 
On  one  occasion  a  patrolling  party  of  Rangers  approached  Frankfort 
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undiBooTered  by  an  American  sentinel  on  the  bridge.  They  were  «o  aewr 
that  they  might  have  easily  killed  him,  but  a  hoy  was  sent  to  warn  him 
to  run  for  his  life.  He  did  m  and  no  more  sentinels  were  posted  there 
afterwards,  "  a  matter  of  some  eonBequence,"  says  Simcoe,  "  to  the  poor 
people  of  Philadelphia,  as  they  were  not  prevented  from  getting  their 
flour  ground  at  Frankfort  Mills," 

Towards  the  end  of  February  the  Queen's  Rangers  and  42  nd  ïlegi- 
nientï  crofised  the  Delaware  and  marched  to  Haddonfield  to  intercept  a 
f^onvoy  of  cattle  which  General  Wayne  was  taking  to  Washington's  army 
at  Valley  Forge,  Wayne  got  his  convoy  to  a  safe  place  before  their  ar- 
rival, but  Simcoe  was  detached  with  his  Rangers  to  Timber  Creek,  where 
he  captured  several  militiamen,  a  quantity  of  stores^  a  number  of  boats 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  tar  which  were  sent  to  tàe  fleet. 
He  then  went  to  Egg  Harbour,  where  he  captured  a  quantity  of  rum, 
which  was  destroyed,  and  some  cattle.  The  Rangers  tlien  returned  and 
^'ayne^'s  troops  gathered  in  forc^  to  follow.  The  march  back  frf>m  Had- 
don  field  was  performed  in  an  extremely  bitter  storm  of  cold  sleet,  and 
the  night,  which  was  e^rtremely  eo!d,  was  passed  without  a  fire.  At  dawn 
next  day,  Capt  Kerr  was  detached  with  ûtty  of  the  42nd  and  his  com- 
piny  of  Rangers  to  a  place  three  miles  and  a  half  distant  to  escort  some 
wagons  of  forage  which  were  to  be  brought  in.  Lieut.  Wickham,  witii 
ten  Hussars,  patrolled  in  his  front  towards  the  enemy,  which  were  but 
a  few  miles  off  in  force.  Word  was  sent  to  Kerr,  who  got  off  his  de- 
tachment in  safety,  and  Wickham  did  his  part  so  well  that  he  escorted 
the  enemy  to  the  very  outposts.  They  were  at  once  attacked  by  the 
Rangers  and  42nd  Regiment  and  driven  back,  both  infantry  and  cavalry  ; 
the  latter  were  under  Pulaski,  whose  horse  was  shot  as  he  retreated,  Ool, 
Sterling,  of  the  Britiah  army,  who  commanded  tihe  detachment,  made  a 
most  flattering  report  of  the  conduct  of  the  Rangers  on  this  occasion  to 
the  Commander-in-chief. 

In  March  the  Queen*g  Rangers,  with  the  S7tli  and  46th  Regiments 
and  New  Jersey  Volunteers,  went  down  the  Delaware  and  landed  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Aloes  Creek  to  forage.  At  Hancock *s  and  Quintin^s  bridges 
on  this  creek,  were  posted  large  bodies  of  American  militia  behind  breast- 
works. CoL  Mawhood,  who  commanded  tihe  detachment,  masked  these 
bridges  and  foraged  in  their  rear.  The  officer  who  commanded  these 
troops  in  front  of  Quintin's  hridge,  which  consisted  of  seventy  of  the 
27th  Regiment,  sent  word  tfiat  the  enemy  were  in  great  force  there  and 
acted  as  if  they  meant  to  pass  over  the  bridge  when  he  quitted  it,  ia 
which  event  he  would  be  in  great  danger.  Mawhood  marched  with  the 
Queen's  Rangers  to  his  assistance.  They  got  near  the  bridge  without 
being  perceived  by  the  enemy,  and  halted  in  the  wood,    A  beautiful  trap 
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Web  now  get  for  the  Amerieaiis.  Capt.  StuphensoB's  light  company  of 
Uaugers  wae  got  into  a  pubiic  ho  use  clf>se  to  the  bridge  and  by  tJie  side 
of  the  road,  which  went  Btraight  away  from  Aloes  Creek.  Two  oompanies 
under  Capt  Saunders  were  placed  in  anibuah  close  to  the  road,  and  tlie 
remainder  of  the  corps  remained  hidden  in  the  wood.  The  detachment 
of  t!ie  SsiTtli  Regiment  which  was  p<>8ted  nt^r  the  house  then  called  ia 
their  sentinels  and  marched  in  fuJl  aight  away  from  the  creek,  A  large 
body  of  the  enemy  followed  in  pursuit,  [juaaed  the  house  where  Stephen- 
eon's  company  were  ambuglied  and  would  also  have  passed  C'apt,  Saun- 
ders's men  wiUiout  seeing  them  had  it  not  been  that  one  of  them  wa^ 
heard  stifling  a  laugh.  The  Americana  then  fled  in  every  direction,  but 
about  one  hundred  of  them  were  taken  or  drowned  in  the  creek  ;  among 
the  prisoners  was  the  French  officer  who  commanded  them.  The  only 
lorn  of  the  Hangers  was  one  hu^ar,  who  was  ahot  and  mortally  wounded 
by  a  man  to  whom  he  had  given  quarter. 

As  the  enemy  were  reported  to  be  in  force  at  Hancock's  bridge, 
8imeoe  waa  sent  with  his  Rangers  to  make  a  night  attack  upon  their 
poet.  Unfortunately  for  the  complete  suceesâ  of  the  enterprise,  the  main 
body  of  the  Americans  had  been  withdrawn.  Only  thirty  men  had  been 
left,  and  these  were  in  ilancock's  houjàe,  a  large  brick  building  near  the 
bridge.  Capt.  Dunlop's  and  Stephenson's  companies  attacked  those  in 
the  house  with  auch  fury  that  every  man  in  it  was  killed.  This  was  a 
lamentable  occurrence  and  has  enabled  American  wri tiers  to  aaaert  that 
thase  men  were  massacred,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  a  night 
attack  and  that  Simcocr's  Rangen>,  insti^^ad  of  this  insignificant  detach- 
ment, expected  to  meet  a  force  of  ni  ]emi  700  <ir  SOO  men,  and,  of  course^ 
a  desperate  reBistaace  was  expected.  A  patrol  of  seven  men  that  had 
been  sent  down  the  creek  were  alio  gnrpnsed  by  the  Rangers  and  all 
but  one  killed. 

Two  days  after  this,  the  Queen's  RaJigere  patrolled  to  Thompaon^s 
bridge,  also  on  Aioes  Creek,  but  it  wag  deserted.  The  militia  were  so 
thoroughly  Uemoraliïcd  by  the  affairs  at  Quintin's  and  Haneoek"^  bridges, 
that  on  the  previons  pvening  when  a  cow  was  leisurely  approaching 
Thompson's  bridge  it  was  taken  for  an  enemy,  fired  at  and  wounded. 
The  American  militia,  however,  did  not  wait  for  its  onslanghtj  but  took 
to  their  heeb  and  no  ver  halted  until  they  had  placed  several  miles  be- 
tween themselves  and  the  dangerous  bovine.  The  Rangers  returned  to 
Philadelphia  on  the  3lgt  March.  Shortly  after  this  a  lar^^*  drove  of  fat 
cattle  intended  for  Washington's  army  wai?  captured  by  a  clever  ruse. 
They  were  met  about  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill.  \iy  a  friend  of  the  British  who  passed  himi^Hf  upon 
th€  drovers  as  an  American  Commissary,  billetefl  them  at  a  neigh Iwring, 
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farm,  and  immediately  galloped  to  Philadelphia,  whence  a  party  of 
dragoom  was  sent  out  for  the  cattle* 

Intelligence  w^  rweived  tliat  General  Lacey^  with  a  large  force  of 
Pennsylvania  mllitia,  was  to  be  at  tbe  Unx>ked  Billet,  twenty-five  mileë 
from  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  May.  Siuicoe  prt>|K>8ed  that  he  should 
niarc!i  aj^ainst  hiui  with  the  Queen's  Rangers,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
he  should  be  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  light  infantry  and  cavalry 
nnder  Lieut.-CoL  Abercrombie.  The  marcfi,  which  w*u^  a  long  and  severe 
one,  was  made  at  night,  and  it  was  planni-d  that  the  Rangers  should 
make  a  circuit  and  get  in  the  rear  of  Lacey*s  quarters.  Simeoe  had 
arrived  at  a  point  where  he  quitted  the  road,  in  order  to  make  the  last 
circuit  and  get  behind  the  enemy's  quarters,  and  was  explaining  to  his 
officers  the  plan  of  attacit — which  was  thai  md\  was  to  be  guided  by 
circumistaneeSj  except  Capt.  Kerr's  division,  which  was  to  force  Lacey'e 
quarters  and  barricade  tliem  for  a  point  to  rally  at  in  case  of  misad- 
venture—when an  alarm  shot  was  heard.  Abercronibie's  cavalry  had 
been  diecovered  by  the  enemy^  who  at  ooce  decjimp*?d.  The  Rangers  cut 
off  some  smaller  partdes,  but  the  main  body  of  I^aeey's  troops  ran  so  fast 
that  by  no  efforts  could  the  infantry  of  the  Rangers  reach  them.  Sixty 
of  the  Americana  ware  killed  or  taken,  with  all  their  bagga^.  This  flight 
of  Laoe/s  is  what  an  American  historian  of  the  war.  Leasing,  ealls^ 
"  cutting  his  way  through."  The  guides  of  the  Rangers  compute  their 
march  on  this  expedition  at  fifty-eight  miles.  They  lost  none  in  killed 
and  only  a  few  of  the  men  were  wounded.  Captain  McGill's  shoe  buckle 
stopped  a  bullet  which  might  have  cost  tlmt  valuable  officer  his  foot. 
*^  This  excursion/'  says  Simeoe,  "  though  it  failed  in  the  greater  part,  had 
its  full  effect^  of  intimidating  the  militia,  as  they  never  afterwards  ap- 
peared but  in  small  parties  and  like  robbera/' 

On  the  11th  May,  177S,  Sir  Harry  Clinton  succeeded  Lord  Howe 
as  Commander-in-Chief  and  received  instructions  from  the  Government 
to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  Simeoe  was  afc  this  time  raised  to  the  rank 
of  Lieut. -Col one!.  On  the  17th  June,  CoL  Simeoe  in  public  orders 
complimented  the  Rangers  on  their  braveiy  and  good  conduct.  The 
British  army  evacuated  Philadelphia  on  the  18th  Jime,  and  the  Queen's 
Rangera  marched  to  Haddenfield  as  part  of  General  Leslîe^s  division, 
forming  the  advance  of  the  left;  column  of  the  army.  They  experienced 
no  interruption  tmtil  the  23rd  when  at  CrosBwick's  they  had  a  skirmiah 
with  the  enemy,  who  attempted  to  rliepute  the  passage  of  a  bridge,  the 
planks  of  which  they  had  taken  up.  The  Rangers  erosaed  on  the  stringers 
of  the  bridge,  Capt.  Armstrong  gallantly  leading  the  way  with  his  Gre- 
nadiers. On  the  24th,  the  army  marched  to  Allf^ntown,  the  Rangers  still 
leading  the  column.    There  the  order  of  mardi  was  changed,  and,  as 
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Washington's  army  was  foUowing,  the  German  Yagera,  the  Queen's 
Hangers,  Light  infantry  and  Dragoons  formed  its  rear  guard.  That  day 
after  the  troops  had  encamped,  Siiucoo  and  Lieut.  Wickham,  while  out 
patrolling,  fell  in  with  two  Amencanfij  who,  deceived  by  their  green 
cloUics,  took  Lliera  for  fellow-oountrymen,  Wickham  pretended  to  be  an 
American  otBcer  and  introduced  Simcoe  a^  Col,  T^ee,  One  of  the  Ameri- 
QÊMÊ  was  very  glad  to  Bee  him  and  said  he  had  a  son  in  hh  corps,  and 
gave  bim  a  full  account  of  the  movements  of  the  American  army,  from 
which  8imcoe  said  he  had  been  detached  for  two  days.  The  other  man 
proved  to  be  a  committee  man  from  New  Jersey.  They  pointed  out  the 
encampment  of  the  British  army  and  were  completely  deceived,  until 
having  told  all  they  knew,  and  the  ccnnmittee  man  having  said,  "  I 
wonder  what  Clinton  is  about,"  Simooe  replied^  **  You  shall  ask  him  for 
yourself,  for  we  are  British."  The  next  day  the  army  marched  to  Mon- 
mouth, and  on  arriving  there  the  Rangers  covered  headquarters  while 
the  army  halted  for  a  day  and  foraged. 

On  the  27th  June,  Colonel  Simcoe,  with  twenty  of  his  Hussars  and 
the  grenadier  company  of  infantiy,  under  Captain  Armstrong,  was  or- 
dered to  try  to  cut  off  a  reconnoitering  party  of  the  enemy,  supposed  to 
be  under  the  command  of  Lafayette*  While  advancing  Simcoe  fell  in 
with  a  large  body  of  the  enemy^  who,  after  firing  a  volley,  fled  in  a  panic, 
Mie  Baron  Steuben  who  was  with  them  losing  his  hat  in  the  confusion. 
A  second  JKKly  of  the  enemy  advanced  in  force  under  the  command  of  a 
general  officer^  but  they  were  checked  and  two  prisoners  taken.  Colonel 
Simc*oe  received  a  p^ofnl  wound  in  the  arm  and  three  of  the  infantry 
and  two  of  the  Hnssars  were  also  wounded,  one  of  the  latter  mortally. 
The  force  that  was  tiiug  handsomely  defeated  by  sixty  of  the  Rangers 
consisted  of  eight  hundred  N^ew  Jersey  militia,  under  General  Dicken- 
son. As  Simcoe  observes,  '*  The  American  war  shows  no  instance  of  a 
larger  body  of  men  being  discomfited  by  so  small  a  number.*' 

On  the  following  day  the  battle  of  Monmouth  was  fought.  Simcoe 
being  disabled  and  unable  to  lead  his  men,  the  Queen's  Rangers  was 
commanded  on  that  famous  day  by  Capt.  Commandant  Ross,  who  had 
been  an  officer  of  the  35th  Raiment.  He  was  detached  with  the  Light 
Infantry  under  CoL  Abereromfaie  to  turn  the  enemy's  left;  went  tlirough 
the  whole  fatigue  of  that  hot  day,  and  although  the  corps  had  been  under 
arms  all  the  pre<^ding  night,  it  there  gave  a  striking  and  lingular  proof 
of  the  vast  advantagt^  of  its  severe  training  at  Philadelphia,  by  not 
having  a  man  missing  or  any  that  fell  out  of  the  rank.^  Ui rough  fatigne, 
yet  on  that  day  more  than  fifty  British  soldiers  died  of  the  heat  without 
receiving  a  wound.  At  Monmouth  the  Americans  were  badly  defeated 
and  only  saved  from  a  great  disaster  by  the  timely  arrival  of  reinforce- 
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monta  under  Washington.  During  the  day  tfie  Rangers  as  usual  dis- 
linguish^J  themselves,  and  when  the  anny  resumed  its  mardi  towards 
Handy  fïexïk  they  had  the  honor  of  forming  its  rear  guard.  The  army 
arrived  at  Bandy  Hook  <m  the  i5th  of  July  and  there  embarked  for  New 
York,  and  Siineoe  couJd  boast  that  in  tiie  whole  of  the  arduous  mardi 
irom  Philaddphia  he  had  not  Imt  one  man  by  désertion. 


IIL 

After  the  return  of  the  British  army  to  New  York,  the  Rangers 
irere  encamped  at  King's  Bridge,  on  the  ITarlem  River,  and  with  them 
were  Emmerick's  corps  of  Chasseurs  and  the  three  Provincial  corps  of 
Jlovenden,  Jam€«  and  Sand  ford  j  most  nf  whom  afterwards  were  affiliated 
with  Tarleton'g  Legion.  Tlie  Rangers  had  prev^iously  been  supplied  with 
a  gun  J  a  three- pounder,  and  now  an  Aniuzettc  and  tîiree  artillery  men 
were  added^  &o  that  the  corps  had  Ijecome  a  miniature  army  consisting 
of  horses,  foot  and  artillery.  The  poet  they  occupied  was  a  \ery  exten- 
sive one»  much  exposed  and  liable  to  attnck,  and  as  Washington's  army 
was  encamped  at  White  Plain*,  the  Rangers  had  full  employment  The 
American  advance  corps  under  General  Scott,  occupied  from  Phillip's 
Creek  on  the  north  to  New  Rochelle  on  the  East  River,  and  sometimes 
they  came  in  force  to  Valentine's  Hill,  which  was  not  more  than  two 
miles  from  Himcoe's  camp.  The  Rangers  ambuscaded  one  of  these  parties 
of  the  enemy  and  censed  them  some  lotis,  and  there  was  harrdly  a  day  in 
which  they  were  not  actively  engaged.  Tarleton  took  command  of 
Hovcnden's  and  Jamee'  Provincial  eoq>s  and  became  an  active  colleague 
of  Simcoe  in  the  operations  around  Kings's  Bridge,  Early  in  August 
the  Rangers  and  cavalry  of  Tar le ton's  fjegion  penetrated  several  miles 
into  the  enemy's  Hn^,  and  at  Mamaronec  captured  the  guard  there,  two 
or  three  commiseari^  who  were  in  a  fishing  party,  and  forty  horses,  and 
returned  without  accident.  This,  like  most  of  the  Rangers'  affairs,  was 
a  night  attack,  and  although  the  results  seem  gniall  there  was  no  bolder 
or  more  remarkable  operation  in  the  whole  war. 

At  this  time  the  Americans  were  joined  by  a  party  of  sixty  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  and  they  speedily  made  their  presence  known  by  an 
attack  on  one  of  Emmerick'c^  patrols  beyond  King's  Bridge.  Simcoe 
rightly  judged  that  the  Indians  and  American  light  troops  would  be 
likely  to  moke  another  attack  next  day  and  be  resolved  to  lie  in  ambush 
for  them.  II is  idea  was  that  us  the  enemy  moved  forward  lie  would  be 
able  to  gaiD  the  heights  in  their  rear  and  attack  them.  In  pursuance  of 
the^e  intentions,  Li  eut -Col.  Emmerick  was  detached  with  his  Chasseurs 
and  ordered  to  post  himself  in  a  bouse  designated,  but  he  unfortunately 
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mlBtook  a  nearer  house  for  tJie  one  at  a  greater  distance  of  the  same  naine 
and  this  error  nearly  fipoiled  the  plan,  Emmerick  then  sent  forward  a 
patroL  Lieut.-Coh  Simcoe,  who  was  half-way  up  a  tree^  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  drummer  boy»  saw  a  flanking  party  of  the  enemy  approach* 
The  troops  had  et^arcely  fallen  into  their  ranks  when  a  smart  firing  was 
heard  from  the  Indians^  who  had  lined  the  fences  of  the  road  and  were 
exchanging  shots  with  Emmeridc,  whom  they  had  disoovened.  The 
Queen's  Bangers  moved  rapidly  to  gain  the  heights  and  Tarleton  im- 
mediately advanced  with  the  Tlus&ars  and  Legion  cavalry.  Not  being 
able  to  pass  the  fences  in  his  front,  he  made  a  circuit  to  return  further 
on  their  right,  which  being  reported  to  Simcoe  he  broke  from  the  oolunm 
of  the  Rangei's  with  the  Grenadier  Company  and  directing  Major  Roes 
to  conduct  the  corps  to  the  lieights,  advanced  to  the  road  and  arrived 
without  being  perceived  within  ten  yard»  of  the  Indians,  who  now  gave 
a  yell  and  fired  upon  the  Grenadier  Company,  wounding  four  of  them 
and  Simcoe.  The  Indians  were  driven  from  the  fences  and  Tarleton  got 
among  them  with  the  cavalry  and  pursued  them  rapidly  down  Courtlaod 
Ridge,  wliile  Simeon  joined  the  battalion  and  seized  the  heights.  An 
American  captain  of  light  infantry  and  f^me  of  hie  men  were  taken,  but 
a  body  of  them  under  Major  Stewart  left  the  Indians  and  fled.  Forty 
of  the  IndiaUB  were  killed  or  desperately  wounded,  among  the  former 
being  the  Chief  Nimham.  The  Indians  were  so  demoralized  by  this 
affair  that  a  large  number  of  them  who  had  intended  to  join  Washing- 
ton's army  gave  up  tlieir  design.  The  Legion  cavalry  had  one  man 
killed  and  one  man  wounded  ;  several  of  the  Rangers  were  wounded^  two 
of  them  being  Hussars. 

Col.  Gist,  who  commandcl  a  light  corps  of  Americans,  was  posted 
at  Babcock^s  house  near  Yonkers  and  from  thence  made  frequent  patrols. 
Simcoe  resolved  to  attack  him  and  if  postsible  capture  his  party,  and  made 
such  dispositions  of  tlie  Rangers,  Tarleton *8  Legion,  Wreden's  German 
Yagers  and  Emmerick  s  infantry  as  seemed  likely  to  efifect  that  object. 
Gist  would  certainly  have  been  captured  with  his  whole  force^  for  the 
Bangers  had  passed  all  his  sentinels  and  got  in  hia  rear,  but  for  the 
blunders  of  a  portion  of  the  (îerman  Yagers  who  were  to  have  seized  a 
bridge,  but  neglected  to  do  so,  the  only  one  by  which  Gist  could  have 
escaped.  Gist  got  away^  but  one  of  his  patrols  was  captured  and  his 
ramp  destroyed,  and  soon  afterwarda  Wa^shington  quitted  White  Plains 
with  his  army,  a  result  which  was  largely  due  to  tlie  continual  checks 
which  his  light  troops  had  leceiTed. 

In  the  latter  part  of  September,  the  British  outposts  were  advanced 
and  tlae  Queen's  Rangers  with  Delance/s,  EmmerickX  and  the  I^egion 
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Cavalry,  all  under  Col  Simcoej  formed  a  flying  camp  between  the  Bronx 
River  and  Chester  Creek,  As  thia  corps  was  liable  to  b€  struck  at,  it 
seldom  ramped  two  days  and  nights  in  the  same  place  and  constantly 
occupied  a  strong  position.  In  October,  Gen.  G  rani:  being  about  to  em- 
bark for  the  West  Indies,  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  Queen's  Bangers 
that  he  offered  to  take  with  him  that  corps  among  the  number  of  choeen 
troops  destined  for  that  service. 

This  highly-flattering  offer  was  declined  by  Simcoe  from  a  feeling 
that  to  accept  it  would  not  be  just  to  the  native  American  non-eommis- 
sioned  officers  and  soldiers.  Major  Eoss,  however,  went  on  the  expedi- 
tion as  Brigade  Major  and  was  killed  at  St.  Christopher.  Capt.  Arm- 
strong of  the  Grenadiers  became  major  in  his  room. 

The  last  exploit  of  the  Queen's  Eangers  this  year  was  the  capture  of 
Col,  ThomaSj  a  very  active  partizan  of  the  enemy,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  a  post  of  dragoons.  These  services,  which  involved  a  march  of  fifty 
miles,  were  successfully  accomplished,  and  on  the  19th  November  the 
Eangers  went  into  winter  quarters  at  Oyster  Bay^  Long  Island.  This 
post  was  greatly  exposed  to  attack,  there  being  no  available  support 
nearer  than  Jamaica,  thirty  miles  distant^  where  the  British  Grenadiers 
lay.  Simcoe  elaborately  fortified  bis  poRt  and  arranged  a  general  plan  of 
defence  in  case  of  attack,  Ko  attack^  however,  was  made,  although  sev- 
eral  were  contemplated  by  the  enemy,  The  Hussars  of  the  Rangers^ 
who  had  heretofore  belonged  to  the  several  infantiy  companies,  were 
now  formed  into  a  separate  troop,  and  Lieut.  Wickham  became  their 
captain.  The  sitnatiofn  of  Oyster  Bay  was  well  calculated  to  secure  the 
health  of  the  soldier}';  the  water  was  excellent^  vegetables  and  oysters 
were  abundant,  and  the  Bangerf?  were  Itept  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency 
for  tho  field-  New  York  being  in  great  want  of  forage,  Oyster  Bay  be* 
came  a  central  place  of  deposit  for  it*  and,  frequentily,  expeditions  towards 
ttie  eastern  and  interior  parts  of  the  island  were  made  to  enforce  the 
orders  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Excursions  were  also  made  fre- 
quently to  execute  other  order?  relative  to  the  intercourse  with  the  in- 
habitants within  the  American  linee,  and  to  escort  mes^^engers  between 
Sir  William  Erskine,  who  aommanded  on  the  east  end  of  the  island  and 
Jamaica.  On  one  of  these  expeditions,  on  the  11th  April,  1770^  Capt. 
Kerrj  together  with  Sergeant  James  McHardy  and  privates  John  Stokes 
and  Henry  McBroon  of  his  company,  were  captured  by  the  enemy. 

During  the  winter  the  corps  was  constantly  exercised  in  the  firing 
motions  and  charging  with  bayonets,  upon  their  respective  parades.  As 
the  season  opened  they  were  af^jîcmbled  together  and  trained  to  attack  a 
supposed  enemy  posted  behind  fences,  a  common  position  of  the  Ameri- 
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caas.  They  were  instructed  not  to  fire  but  to  charge  bayocets  with  their 
mueketa  loaded.  The  light  infantry  and  HussajH  wefre  put  under  the 
direction  of  Capt  Saunders,  who  taught  them  to  gallop  through  woods, 
and,  acting  together,  Uie  light  infantry  learned  to  run  by  holding  the 
hoTses'  manes.  The  cavalry  were  also  instructed,  as  the  infantry  lay  fiat 
on  the  ground,  to  gallop  through  their  files.  The  captains  of  companies 
were  forbidden  to  teach  their  men  to  march  in  slow  time,  and  the  orders 
were,  ''  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  instruction  of  tiieir  men  in  charging 
with  the  bayonet,  in  which  case  the  charge  was  never  to  be  less  than  three 
hundred  yards,  gradually  increasing  in  celerity  from  ita  first  onset, 
taking  great  care  that  the  grand  division  has  its  ranks  perfectly  doee  and 
the  pace  adapted  to  the  shortest  men," 

On  the  ^rjd  May,  1779,  Ihe  Queeu'e  Rangers  was  by  general  orders 
styled  and  numbered  '*  The  First  American  Regiment/"  and  its  officers 
declared  ,to  be  entitled  to  have  their  rank  permanent  in  America  and  to 
receive  half-pay  in  case  the  regiment  was  disbanded.  "  The  Que^fi^s 
Rangei's,"  says  Simcoe,  '*  consisting  of  360  rank  and  file,  in  great  health 
and  activity  J  left  their  canton  ra  cuts  on  the  18  th  May,  and  by  a  given 
route  arrived  at  King's  Bridgn,  and  encamped  there  on  the  27thj  and 
formed  the  advance  of  the  right  column  of  the  army  whicli  marched  from 
thence  on  the  2^th  to  a  position  extending  from  PhiUip^s  house  to  East 
Chester  heights.  The  Rangers  marched  on  June  3rd  to  Croton  Bridge, 
where  the  enemy  had  been  collecting  the  cattle  of  the  country,  seized 
them,  took  some  {prisoners,  and  returned  to  their  quarters.  On  the  S4th 
they  again  advanced  to  Croton  Bridge  and  took  a  considerable  number 
of  prieoneTii.  They  were  actively  engaged  in  various  services  in  the  ad* 
vance  of  the  army  until  late  in  July,  when  they  again  occupied  their 
old  ftM  of  the  previous  year  at  King's  Bridge.  On  the  5th  August,  at 
midnight»  word  was  brought  to  Simcoe  that  a  party  of  American 
dragoons  had  surprised  and  captured  a  large  number  of  Loyalists  at 
West  Chester,  He  at  once  started  in  pursuit  with  the  Rangers,  leaving 
orders  for  the  Legion  and  Emmerick's  corps  to  follow.  The  cavalty  pur- 
sued the  enem}^  so  eJtpeditiouflly  that  most  of  the  Loyalists  whom  they 
had  taken  escaped,  and  at  New  Bochelle  the  Americans  were  overtaken, 
ColiHiel  White,  who  commanded  them,  abandoned  his  infantry  and  fled 
T^-ith  hii  cavalry,  the  infantry  throwing  themselves  behind  a  stone  wall, 
from  which  they  fired  a  volley  at  Simcoe'e  Hussars  as  they  attempted  to 
rush  past,  killing  or  wounding  four  of  them  and  then  taking  to  their 
heels,  CoL  Diemar,  who  commanded  an  independent  troop  of  luissar^ 
which  followed  the  Rangers,  pursued  them  across  the  creek,  the  losses  of 
the  enemy- a  infantry  amounting  to  twelve,  of  whom  several  were  drowned 
in  the  creek.    The  enemy*»  cavalry  were  pursued  to  Byram*8  Bridge, 
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dropping  tlie  remainder  of  the  captured  Loyalists  in  their  flight.  On 
the  8th  August,  the  light  troops  fell  buck  to  the  redoubts  and  a  grand 
guard  being  in  advance,  the  Rangers  were,  for  the  first  time  aiuce  they 
left  their  winter  quarters  on  the  18th  May,  permitted  to  take  off  their 
coats  at  night 

The  Buek*e  County  Dragoons  and  Capt.  Dieniar's  Eussars  were 
placed  now  under  Simcoe^s  orders  and  on  the  13th  August  the  corps 
marched  for  their  old  post.  Oyster  Bay,  where  they  axrived  on  the  lî'tk 
TJxis  movement  was  made  because  it  waa  thought  the  enemy  contemplated 
an  attack  on  some  of  the  British  posts  on  Long  Island.  In  October,  the 
Rangers  marched  to  Richmond  on  Staten  Island,  where  they  relieved  a 
regiment  that  had  been  very  sickly  while  there.  Simcoe  immediately 
ordered  their  huts  to  be  destroyed  and  encamped  hig  corps. 

From  this  point  Simcoe  and  his  Rangers  performed  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  exploits  of  the  whole  war.  He  had  information  that  fifty 
flat  boats  on  carriages,  capable  of  holding  100  men  each,  were  on  the 
road  from  Delaware  to  Washington's  prmy,  snd  that  they  had  been 
assembled  at  Van  Victoria  Bridge  on  the  Raritan.  Simcoe  proposed  to 
the  commander-in-chief  to  bum  them,  and  the  plan  was  approved  and 
ordered  to  be  put  into  execution.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  October,  the 
troops  detailed  for  the  service,  consisting  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  Stewart's  îîew  Jcrsej  Cavalry  and  Capt,  Sand- 
ford's  troop,  embarked  at  Billop^^  Point,  At  Elizabethtown  Point  the 
infantry  were  landed  and  ambuscaded  every  avenue  of  the  town.  The 
cavalry  then  marched  for  Van  Victor's  Bridge,  Major  Armstrong  of  the 
infantrv"  being  ordered  to  re-embark  as  poon  as  the  eavahy  left,  land  at 
South  Amboy  and  proceed  to  South  River  Bridge  where  he  was  to  lie  in 
smbush.  Simcoe  with  his  cavalry  proceeded  to  Van  Victoria  Bridge, 
everywhere  passing  themselves  off  as  belonging  to  Lee's  American  Legion. 
Tliey  destroyed  the  boats  at  Van  Victors  bridge,  captured  a  number  of 
prisoners,  and  then,  as  the  country  wa^  beginning  to  assemble  in  their 
rear,  returned.  They  burnt  Somerset  court  house  and  liberated  some 
Loyalist  prisoners  there.  In  passing  an  ambuscade  formed  by  a  body 
cf  men  under  one  Mariner,  SLmcoe^s  horse  was  killed  and  he  so  severely 
stunned  by  the  fall  that  he  waa  made  prisoner.  Three  of  his  men  were 
also  made  prison^^  from  the  same  cauBe,  but  the  rest  got  off  in  spite  of 
al!  the  efforts  made  to  intercept  them,  dispereed  all  the  militia  they  fell 
in  with,  killed  some,  among  others  a  Captain  Vorhees,  and  captured 
others,  and  at  South  River  joined  Major  Armstrongs  whose  infantry  had 
taken  several  prisoners.  The  Queen's  Rangers  returned  to  Richmond 
that  evening,  the  cavalry  having  marche^!  upwards  of  eighty  miles  with- 
out  having  refreshment,  and  tlie  infancy  thirty.    Col,  Harry  Lee,  father 
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of  the  late  General  Lee^  in  hk  memoira  of  the  war,  gives  an  account  of 
this  remarkable  expedition,  in  which  he  pays  a  handsome  compliment  to 
Simcoe  and  liis  Rangere,  the  more  vahiahle  as  it  is  the  testimony  of  an 
£remj\    He  eays  : — 

"This  officer  commanded  a  legionary  corps  called  the  Queen's 
Baugers  and  had  during  the  war  signalized  himself  on  various  occasions. 
He  was  a  man  of  letters  and,  like  the  Romans  and  Grwians,  cultivated 
pejencQ  amid  the  turmoil  of  camps.  He  was  enterprising^  resolute  and 
persevering;  weighing  well  his  project  bf^fore  entered  upon,  and  promptly 
seizing  every  advantage  which  offered  in  the  course  of  execution.  Geo- 
Washington,  expecting  a  French  fleet  on  onr  coast  in  1779-80^  and  désir- 
ons of  being  thoroughly  prepared  for  moving  up  on  New  York  in  case 
the  combined  force  should  warrant  it,  had  made  ready  a  number  of 
boats  which  were  placed  at  Middlebrook,  a  small  village  up  the  Raritan 
Hiver,  above  Brunswick.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  being  informed  of  this 
preparation^  determined  to  destroy  the  boats.  The  enterprise  was  com- 
mitted to  Licut.-CoL  Sijnciïe.  He  crossed  from  New  York  to  EliKaheth- 
town  Point  with  his  cavalry,  and  setting  out  after  night,  he  reached 
Middlebrook  undiscovered  and  unexpected.  Having  executed  his  object 
he  returned  by  a  circuitous  route.  Instead  of  turniog  towards 
Perth  Amboji  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  most  probable  course,  keep- 
ing the  Haritan  on  his  right,  he  passed  that  river,  taking  the  direction 
towards  Monmouth  County  leaving  Brunswick  some  miles  to  his  left. 
Here  was  stationed  a  body  of  militia  who,  being  apprised  (it  being  now 
day)  of  the  enemy^g  proximity,  made  a  daring  effort  to  stop  him,  bnt 
failed  in  the  attempt.  Simcoe^  bringmg  up  the  rear,  had  his  horse 
killed,  by  which  accident  he  was  made  prisoner.  The  cavalry,  deprived 
of  their  leader,  continued  to  prePS  forward  nnder  the  second  in  command, 
etill  holding  the  route  to  English  Town,  As  soon  as  the  militia  at 
Brunswick  moved  upon  the  enemy,  an  f^xpress  was  despatched  to  Lieut.* 
Col*  Lee,  then  posted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  English  Town,  waiting 
for  the  expected  a  it  i  val  of  the  French  fleet,  advising  him  of  this  extra- 
ordinary adventure* 

"The  Legion  Cavalry  instantly  advanced  towards  the  British  horse, 
Init  notwitlistanding  the  utmost  diligence  was  used  to  gain  the  road 
leading  to  South  Amboy  (which  now  was  plainly  the  object)  before  the 
€nemy  could  reach  it^  the  American  caralty  did  not  effect  it.  Xeverthe- 
less  the  pursnit  was  continued,  and  the  Legion  horse  came  up  with  the 
rear  soon  after  a  body  of  infantry  sent  over  to  South  Amboy  from. 
Staten  Island  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to  meet  Simcoe,  had  Joined  and  gavi 
safety  to  the  harassed  and  successful  foe. 
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iOT  the  HuseaiB  of  the  Rangers  to  go  with  â  coDVoy  to  New  York.  Simcoe, 
hofweyev^  took  two  hundred  infantry  with  him  to  surprise  an  enemy's 
post  at  Woodbridge,  leaving  Major  Armstrong  with  some  infantry  and 
the  cannon  on  tàe  heights  at  the  Old  Blazing  Star  to  cover  their  return. 
The  depth  of  the  snow  prevented  the  men  from  marching,  exœpt  on  the 
beaten  road  ;  no  post  was  found  at  Woodbridge,  and  the  poets  further  on, 
to  which  he  advanced,  were  alarmed  and  the  surprise  fatted.  An  attempt 
wsa  made  t»  stop  the  Kangers  5n  their  return,  but  they  scattered  the 
en&mfs  militia  like  chaff  and  got  bacJc  to  Staten  Island  with  the  loss 
of  one  man,  who  wm  killed  by  a  chance  shot  of  the  sentinels. 

Nothing  of  moment  occurred  until  the  23rd  March,  1780,  when  the 
infantry  of  the  Rangers  received  orders  to  embark  for  Charlestx>wn,  S.C.j 
which  they  did  on  tlie  4th  April,  Capt  Wickham  was  left  with  the 
HuBsaxa  in  the  town  of  Richmond  and  a  detachment  of  the  82nd  Regi- 
me^t  occupied  the  redoubts.  The  Hessian  Regiment  of  Ditforth^  Queen's 
Bangers,  Volunteers  of  Ireland,  and  Prince  of  Wales  Volunteers,  under 
the  command  of  CoL  Weaterha^en  sailed  on  the  7th,  The  Rangers 
arrived  at  Stony  Inlet  on  the  18th,  and,  passing  the  Ashley  river,  arrived 
at  camp  before  Charlestown  on  the  21st,  where  they  covered  the  troop 
employed  in  the  siege  of  that  place,  by  extending  between  the  Ashley  and^ 
(Cooper  rivers.  The  infantry  consisted  of  400  rank  and  file,  and  there 
was  not  a  sick  man  among  them.  The  soldiers  were  new-clotlied  and 
aceontred  and  the  regiment  was  greatly  congratulate  on  its  fine  ap- 
pearance, Charleetown,  which  waë  defended  by  General  Lincoln,  sur- 
rendered to  the  British  on  the  12th  May,  and  immediately  after  the 
capitulation  the  Rangers  marched  to  Dorchester,  from  which  they  re- 
turned to  Charlestown  and  on  the  31st  May  embarked  for  New  York 

Capt  Wickham,  with  the  Queen's  Hangers,  Husëars,  who  were  left 
at  Richmond,  had  in  the  meantime  not  been  idle.  On  the  15th  April, 
tJie  cavalry  on  Staten  Inland,  I'ongi sting  of  Cornet  Tucker,  and  *iO  of 
the  17tii  Regiment  of  light  dragoons,  Capt,  Wickham  with  his  troop  oï 
45  Queen's  Rangers,  and  Capt.  Diemar  with  his  troop  of  40  Hussars, 
crossed  at  Cole's  ferry  and  were  joined  by  Major  DuBuy  with  3Û0  of 
the  Regiment  DeBoise  and  50  of  CoL  Beverley  Robinson's  corps,  the 
Loyal  American  Regiment.  At  New  Bridge^  Sergeant  McLaughlan,  with 
six  of  the  Hangers  in  advance,  fell  in  with  and  either  killed  or  captured 
the  whole  of  a  small  American  outpost*  I^eaving  fifty  infantn^'  to  guard 
the  bridge,  the  detachment  continued  tlieir  march  to  Hopper  Town  where 
they  designed  to  surprise  Col,  Bailey  who  was  stationed  there  with  300 
soldiers.  Cornet  Spencer,  with  twelve  of  the  Rangers*  Hussars,  and  Comet 
Tucker,  vnih  the  same  number  of  the  17 th  Dragoons,  formed  the  advance 
guard  ;  then  followed  Capt  Diemar  with  his  troop  ;  the  infantry  and  the 
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remainder  of  the  cavalry  closed  the  rear.  Hopper  Town  was  a  strag- 
gling village  a  mile  long,  CoL  Bailey^s  quarters  being  at  the  further  end- 
The  nearest  building  was  the  Court  House  which  contained  an  officer's 
piquet  of  20  men,  and  covered  the  bridge  over  which  the  troops  must 
pass.  The  advance  was  ordered  to  force  the  bridge,  which  they  did  in 
gallant  style,  and  pushed  forward  through  the  town  at  full  speed;  while 
the  rest  of  the  cavalry  dispersed  to  pick  up  the  fugitives  and  take  pos- 
session of  their  abandoned  quarters.  Comet  Spencer^  on  arriving  at 
Bailey's  post  with  six  men  only,  the  rest  not  being  able  1x>  keep  up»  found 
twenty-five  men  drawn  up  on  the  road  opposite  to  him^  on  the  further 
aide  of  the  hollow,  with  Bailey's  quarters  on  the  right  and  a  strong  fence 
and  swamp  on  their  left.  The  officer  in  command,  who  was  afterwards 
discovered  to  be  Bailey,  retreated  with  his  men  to  the  house,  wliich  was 
of  stone.  Cornet  Spencer,  with  his  party,  now  augmented  to  twelve, 
passed  the  ravine  and,  taking  possession  of  the  angles  of  the  house^ 
ordered  some  of  his  men  to  dismount  and  attempt  to  forc^  one  of  the 
windows.  Some  servants  from  a  small  outhouse  commenced  a  fire; 
Corporal  Burt,  with  three  men  was  sent  to  them^  broke  open  the  d^>or, 
and  took  nine  prisoners.  Cornet  Spencer  made  several  offers  to  parley 
with  those  who  defended  the  house,  but  to  no  purpose;  they  kept  up  a 
continual  fire;  and  finding  it  impossible  to  break  open  tlie  door  or  force 
the  windows^  he  set  fire  to  one  angle  of  the  roof,  which  waa  of  wood.  He 
again  offered  the  inmates  quarters  if  they  wotiM  surrender,  but  they  re- 
fused. By  this  time  some  of  the  speediest  of  the  cavalrv^  had  come  to 
bm  assistance  and  firing  ceased.  Captains  Deimar  and  Wickham,  who 
had  collected  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  now  joined  the  advance.  Col. 
Bailey,  as  he  opened  the  door  to  surrender  was  most  unfortunately  shot 
by  one  of  Diemar's  Hussars,  so  that  he  died  three  days  afterwards.  Of 
the  Rangers'  advance  guards,  two  men  were  killed  and  tjwo  wounded,  and 
oae  man  of  the  17th  Regiment  was  also  killed.  In  this  house  Col.  Bailey, 
two  captains,  three  subalterns  and  twenty-one  soldiers  were  taken,  and 
in  all  twelve  officers  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  men  were  made 
prisoners.  Major  DuBuy  gave  the  Rangers  the  highest  praise  for  their 
gallant  serrices  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  21st  June  the  infantry  of  the  Eangers  landed  on  Staten 
Island  and  marched  to  Richmond  Redoubts,  At  midnight  Siracoe  re- 
ceived orders  to  proceed  instantly  to  Elizabeth  town  Point,  where  General 
Knyphausen's  army  was  encamped.  There  the  Hussars  of  Ithc  rangers 
joined  the  regiment.  Lieut.  McNab,  who  commanded  them,  had  found 
an  opporimnity  of  distinguishing  himself  by  the  intrepidity  with  which 
he  advanced  into  Elizabethtown,  amidst  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  in  order 
to  entice  them  into  an  ambuscade  which  had  been  laid  for  them  but 
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which  thej  were  too  cautious  to  fall  into.  That  evening  the  Qaeen*s 
Hangers  and  the  Yagers  attacJcetl  the  enemr*s  advance  post,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  some  prisoneiB  who  might  give  intelligence,  in  which  they 
succeeded,  with  the  loss  of  tft^o  men,  killed. 

On  the  23rd  June,  General  Matthews  w^h  a  division  of  the  troops, 
inarched  before  day  to  Springfield;  the  Eaagers  making  the  advance 
guard.  The  enemy^s  smaller  partiefl  fell  back  upon  a  larger  one,  which 
was  well  pOBted  on  an  eminence,  covered  on  the  right  by  a  thicket  and 
on  the  left  by  an  orchard  ;  the  road  being  in  a  deep  hollow  between  them. 
While  the  battalions  of  General  Skinner's  brigade  who  flanked  the  march, 
were  exchanging  Bhots  with,  these  troops,  Lieut.-Coi,  Simcoe  cloeed  the 
companies  of  the  Rangers  and  directed  them  to  rush  dcwn  the  hollow 
road  in  eolumn  without  firing,  and  then  by  wheeling  to  the  right,  to 
ascend  to  the  orchard  and  divide  the  enemy's  parties.  This  was  done  and 
Capt.  Stephenson,  who  led  both  the  riflemen  and  light  infantry  company, 
obtained  the  ground  on  their  flank  without  loss,  making  several  prisoners. 
The  enemy  fled  and  the  Rangers  pursi-cd  closely  on  the  nght.  On  the 
left,  the  enemy  finding  theniselvesi  liable  to  be  outflanked  by  the  Rangers, 
also  retired  and  crossed  the  bridge  at  Springfield,  where  they  had  some 
cannon.  They  fired  a  few  ghot^  by  wliîcli  two  of  the  Rangers  were  killed 
as  they  slept.  General  Matthews  then  halted  until  the  arrival  of  Gen. 
Knyphausen  with  the  main  body  of  the  army,  A  very  heavy  fire  being 
heard  from  this  column,  the  Rimgers  proceeded,  unopposed,  over  the 
brook  and  attacked  the  enemy  on  the  heights,  dispersing  them  without 
loss.  The  column  then  marched  to  Springfield,  but  while  about  to  exe- 
ente  another  forward  movement.  Gen,  Kny^hausen  received  orders  from 
the  commander-in-chief  to  return  immediately  to  New  York,  news  hav- 
ing been  received  that  a  French  armament,  destined  for  Rhode  Island, 
was  about  to  land.  Two  or  three  hours  were  given  for  refreshments  and 
then  the  orders  were  given  to  march  back  to  Elizabethtown  Point, 
The  Bangers  were  ordered  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  army,  and,  to  deceive 
the  enemy  as  to  the  intended  movement^  took  up  their  position  in  an  old 
orchard  which  enabled  them  to  interdict  the  passage  of  the  river.  The 
American  General  Greene,  with  the  bulk  of  his  army,  occupied  a  strong 
position  on  the  hills  and  despatched  two  or  three  field  pieces  to  the  right 
flank  of  the  British,  but  their  cannonade  had  little  effect.  His  light 
troope  and  militia,  in  great  numbers,  came  as  close  to  the  front  as  the 
intervening  thickets  could  shelter  them  and  kept  a  constant  ^though 
irregular  fire  on  every  aide.  Moat  of  these  shot  passed  over  the  heads  of 
the  Rangers  or  dropped  with  little  effect  in  the  hollows  which  concealed 
them*  On  their  right  ran  a  rivulet  forming  small  and  swampy  islets, 
eovered  with  thickets.    Assisted  by  the  irreg\ilarity  of  the  ground,  the 
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e^eray  were  graflually  approacbing;  LieiiL-C^îL  Simcoe  waded  1»  one  ot 
t)iese  islets  with  Captain  Kerr,  whom  with  hie  company  be  left  in  am- 
buBciule,  with  order;?  if  the  eneTiiy  advancefl  to  give  them  one  well- 
directed  Jire,  and  immed lately  to  recros;?  to  the  regiment-  '"  Capt.  Kerr," 
pays  Simcoe,  "  ex^nted  hia  orders  judit  iously  ;  many  of  the  enemy  were 
seen  to  fall;  the  thicket  he  fjuitted  wa.^  mot  again  attempted  by  them, 
but  it  became  the  centre  to  which  the  principal  part  of  their  fire  waa 
dôxected."  The  army.,  having  rested  three  hours,  marched  towards  Elisar 
bethtowBj  and  the  retreat  wa^  not  discovered  by  the  enemy  for  some 
time.  The}  retired  in  two  colnmnB^  the  Eangers  closing  one  and  the 
Yagers  the  other.  The  latter  were  attackedj  bnt  the  Rangers  went  to 
their  asBistance  and  the  enemy  retired.  In  the&e  operations,  for  which 
they  received  a  great  deal  of  praiee^  the  Rangers  had  two  men  killed  and 
ten  wonnded. 

The  army  having  returned  to  New  York  the  Rangers  proceeded  to 
Odle's  Hill  and  took  their  post  in  front  of  the  line.  Simcoe  was  obliged 
to  go  to  New  York  to  recover  his  health,  ond  the  regiment  was  in  general 
very  sickly.  He  returned  to  Ms  corps  on  the  19th  July,  and  proceeded 
witli  it  to  Long  Island.  He  marched  to  Huntingdon,  where  one  hnndred 
of  tlie  mOitia  cavalry  of  the  bland  joined  him,  Tliis  corps  being 
de&tined  to  preserve  communication  overland  between  the  fleet,  which 
lay  off  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  nnd  New  York.  Simcoe,  at  this 
time  through  the  Adjutant-Cicneral,  Major  Andre,  communicated  bis 
wishes  and  his  hopes  to  the  CoramaJider-iii-Qiief,  that  in  case  of  any 
attack  on  Rhode  Island,  he  would  employ  the  Rangers  in  it;  to  which 
Major  Andre  replied,  **^The  general  a^st^res  you,  that  the  Rangers  shall 
be  pitted  against  a  French  regiment,  the  first  time  he  can  procure  a 
meeting," 

The  Queen's  Rangers  remained  at  the  east  oid  of  I^ong  Island  until 
the  9th  August,  when  they  fell  back  to  Coram,  from  whence  tfiey  re- 
turned eastward  on  the  15th,  being  joined  by  the  King's  American  Regi- 
ment. They  returned  to  Oyster  Bay  on  the  23rd  August,  after  a  fatigu- 
ing march  of  three  hundred  mOes  in  very  hot  and  sultry  weather.  Im- 
mediately after  this  the  Rangers  were  augmented  by  two  troops  of 
dragoons,  which  were  placed  under  the  command  of  Captains  Saunders 
and  Shank,  whom  Simcoe  describes  as  ^'  oflScers  of  distinguished  merit." 

Simcoe  was  entrusted  wnth  a  knowledge  of  the  negotiations,  which 
culminated  in  Arnold's  treason  and  also  in  the  death  of  Major  Andre, 
who  was  his  personal  friend,  and  for  whom  the  Rangers  went  into  mourn- 
ing. They  were  to  liave  been  entrusted  with  a  very  hazardous  service 
in  connection  with  these  events  had  occasion  called  for  it,  such  was  the 
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mt&em  m  which  thqr  were  held  by  the  arroy  and  the  Coramander-in-Chiel 
On  the  8th  October  the  Rangers  resumed  their  oM  post  at  Eichmond, 
Staten  Island,  and  ihortly  afterw-ai'dl^  Captain  Saunders  with  his 
Lieutenant  Wilson  and  Cornet  Merritt,  embarked  for  Tirginia  in  the 
expedition  with  General  L^lie.  Captain  Agnew^  who  had  been  practi- 
cally unfit  for  iervice  for  three  years,  t»wing  to  a  wound  received  at  the 
battlû  of  Brandywine,  also  went  with  I^eslie,  and  his  father,  John  Agne^r, 
the  Chaplain  of  the  regiment 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the 
enemy  meditated  an  attempt  upon  Staten  Island,  l^afayett^j  with  an 
army,  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  had  been  heard  to  boast  that  he 
would  plant  French  colonic  on  Richmond  redoubtB.  This  boast  was 
read  to  the  Rangers  in  public  orders  and  excited  great  indignation.  The 
Highland  company  immediately  assembled  and  marched  to  the  redoubt» 
which  in  the  distribution  of  posts  was  allotted  to  them  and,  displaying 
their  national  banner,  with  which  they  were  accustomed  to  commemorate 
St.  Andrew^s  day,  fixed  it  on  the  ramparts  saying,  "  No  Frenchman  or 
rebel  ehaJJ  ever  pull  it  down."  The  Rangers  were  prepared  to  repel  any 
attack  which  might  be  made  upon  their  redoubts.  About  this  time  a 
fake  aiarm^  whicii  was  given  by  an  armed  vessel  stationed  at  Newark 
Bay,  occasioned  a  considerable  movement  in  the  army,  and  troops  from 
New  York  embarked  to  reinforce  Staten  Island;  the  post  at  Richmond 
being  enpposed  to  be  the  object  of  attack.  On  the  first  gun  being  fired, 
patrols  had  been  made  on  all  sides  by  the  cavalry,  and  the  infantry  slept , 
nndisturbed^  Lieut.*CoL  Simcoe  apprehending  the  alarm  to  be  falBer| 
The  Rangers  were  very  alert  on  guard  and  proud  of  their  riment 
characteTj  of  not  gi>nng  fdee  alarms  or  being  surprised  ;  and  *^  the 
se^ntinel/'  as  Simcoe  remarked  in  orders,  "  felt  a  manly  pleaf^ure  in  reflat- 
ing that  the  lives  and  honour  of  the  raiment  was  entrusted  to  his  care, 
and  that  under  his  protection  his  comrades  slept  in  security***  But 
greater  events  than  any  attack  that  Lafayette  could  make  were  on  the 
oarpet.  The  regiment  early  in  December  was  ordered  to  Virginia  and 
was  about  to  enter  upon  the  last  and  most  brilliant  of  its  six  campaign%J 
a  campaign  in  which  it  proved  its  enormous  superiority  to  any  trooper ^ 
whether  French  or  American,  that  were  in  the  field  opposed  to  it 


The  expedition  for  Virginia  on  which  the  Queen's  Rangers  had  em* 
barked,  was  under  the  command  of  General  Benedict  Arnold,  They  em* 
harked  on  the  11th  December*  1780,  and  with  the  Rangers,  went  Captain 
Althouse's  company  of  York  Volunteers  and  Captain  Thomas  of  the 
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Buck's  County  Volunljeers.  Captain  Evan  Tlicanaa,  it  may  be  stated  here, 
went  to  New  Brunswick  after  the  war  and  died  at  Peunfield,  Charlotte 
County,  in  1835,  at  the  age  of  00^  leaving  many  descendants.  Captain 
Altljouee  also  went  to  that  province,  was  a  grantee  of  St.  John,  and  died 
in  New  Brunswick^  where  no  doubt  some  of  Ms  descendants  still  reside. 
The  commaDder-iu-chief  had  directed  Simcoe  to  raise  another  troop  of 
dragoons,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  Lieut.  Cooke  of  the  17th 
Dragoons,  who  remained  in  New  York  to  recruit.  Before  AmoM  em- 
harked  he  issued  an  order  against  depredations  in  the  country  to  which 
they  were  bound.  The  expedition  arrived  in  the  Chesapeake  on  the  30tb 
December,  but  several  ships  were  missing.  Arnold  did  not  wait  for 
Iheni,  but  pushed  up  the  James  River,  capturing  a  number  of  small 
Anierican  vessels  on  the  way.  The  enemy  had  a  battery  at  Hood's  Point 
and  seemed  disposed  to  bar  the  passage  of  the  river»  Simcoe  lande<l  with 
230  of  the  Rangers  and  the  Light  Infantry  and  Grenadiers  of  the  80th 
Regiment  to  attack  this  battery,  but  the  enemy  fled  and  abandoned  it. 
The  giins  were  then  dismounted  and  the  troops  re-erabarked  and  were 
taken  up  the  river  as  far  as  Westover,  where  they  were  again  landed. 
From  Westover,  to  Eichmond,  the  capital,  wa§  a  distance  of  thirty  miles, 
and  as  Arnold's  force  did  not  number  800  men,  he  was  in  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  advancing  as  far  as  Richmond.  Simcoe,  however,  per- 
suaded him  to  undertake  the  enterprise,  and  tlie  troops  marched  towards 
the  capital  of  Virginia,  that  goal  which  the  Northern  troops  were  four 
years  trying  to  reach  during  the  late  Civil  War.  On  the  second  day's 
march  a  number  of  prisoners  were  taken,  and  when  within  seven  miles 
of  Richmond  a  patrol  of  the  enemy  appeared  and  immediately  fled  at 
full  speed,  Jefferson  was  at  Richmond  and  had  called  out  the  militia  of 
the  State  to  defend  the  capital.  The  American  militia  were  drawn  up 
on  Richmond  Hill,  on  the  south  pide  of  Shakoe  Creek.  Simcoe,  with  his 
Rangers,  advanced  to  dislodge  them.  He  marched  his  infantry  up  the 
hill  to  the  right  in  small  detachments,  and  brought  his  cavalry  up  in 
front,  although  the  ground  was  so  steep  that  the  men  had  to  dismount 
and  lead  iiieir  horses*  The  militia  fled  to  the  woods  in  great  eonfusion, 
and  the  American  mihtia  in  the  town  of  Richmond  also  made  their 
€6cape.  The  enemy  were  pursued  by  Simeoe's  cavaliy,  with  C-aptain 
Shank  and  Lieutenant  S}^encer,  for  four  or  five  miles,  and  they  captnred 
a  number  of  them,  with  their  horses.  On  his  return  to  Richmond,  Simooe 
received  ordets  to  set  out  immediately  for  Westham^  six  miles  from 
Eichmond,  where  the  Americans  had  a  magazine  and  cannon  foundry* 
The  Rangers  immediately  started  on  this  new  enterprise,  destroyed  all 
the  cannon  they  found  there,  burnt  down  the  foundry  and  threw  the 
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powder  into  the  river.     They  reburned  towards  Wegtover,  the  march 
being  a  very  severe  one  owing  to  the  rain» 

On  the  Eight  of  the  8th  January,  Simooe  made  a  patrol  from  WeeU 
over  to  Long  Bridge,  with  forty  of  his  cavalry.  Before  they  had  advanced 
two  mile&  they  fell  in  vrith  two  of  the  enemy's  videtjtes,  one  of  whom 
they  captttred,  and  also  a  negro,  whom  they  had  intercepted  while  on  his 
way  to  the  British,  and  freedom,  Fn)m  these  people  they  learned  that 
the  enemy  were  assembled  at  Charles  City  Conrt  House,  and  that  the 
wrpB  which  had  appeared  that  day,  opposite  Westover»  to  the  number  of 
nearly  400  men,  lay  aboiit  two  miles  in  advance  of  their  main  body  and 
on  the  road  to  Westover,  Simcoe  immediately  resolved  to  march  to- 
wards theiDj  the  n^gro  guiding  the  parity  by  an  unfrequented  pathway 
between  the  400  of  the  enemy  thought  to  be  in  advance  and  the  main 
body  at  Charles  City  Court  Honee,  It  turned  ont,  however,  that  the 
advance  party  had  gained  the  main  body;  Simcoe^  therefore,  met  with 
no  interruption  until  he  got  near  the  Court  House,  when  a  videtta  gave 
the  alarm,  Bimcoe  at  once  made  a  rush  for  lihe  enemy  at  the  Court  Houae. 
A  scene  of  indescribable  confusion  followed.  After  firing  a  few  shots 
the  militia  fled  and  diepersed,  many  of  them  not  stopping  until  they 
r^iched  WiUianisburg.  It  appeared  that  there  were  eight  hxindred  of 
theie  heroes  at  tJie  Court  Houee^  all  under  the  command  of  General 
Nelson.  Some  of  them  were  taken,  others  wounded  and  a  few  drowned 
in  the  mill  pond.  The  Rangers  had  four  Hussars  wounded,  one  of 
them,  Sergeant  James  Adams,  mortally*  Simcoe  relates  that  this  gallant 
soldier,  sensible  of  his  condition,  said,  "  My  beloved  Colonel,  I  do  not 
mind  d}ing,  but  for  God's  sake,  do  not  leave  me  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bebels/"'  Sergt*  Adams,  who  was  an  Englishman,  died  at  Westover  on 
the  7th  and  was  buried  in  the  colors  which  had  been  displayed  and  taken 
from  Hood's  battery.  This  night  attack  on  Charles  River  Court  House, 
by  whicJi  800  men  were  defeated  and  dispersed  by  40  Queen's  Rangers, 
was  one  of  the  moat  daring  exploits  of  the  war  and  shows  how  little 
account  that  splendid  regiment  made  of  their  enemies. 

Arnold  having  been  joined  by  the  remainder  of  his  expeditionary 
force,  which  had  been  delayed  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  vessels  in  which 
it  was  embarked,  dropped  down  to  Flour  de  Hundred,  where  Simcoe  wa3 
ordered  to  land  and  suq)ri8e  a  body  of  American  militia  at  Bland's 
Mills,  Simcoe  took  the  infantry  of  the  Rangers  with  him  and  CoL 
Beverley  Robinson's  Loyal  American  regiment.  The  detachment  had 
not  proceeded  above  two  miles  when  the  Loval  AmerieauB,  who  were  in 
front,  received  a  heavy  fira  There  waa  no  room  to  e:^tend  the  fronts  as 
i^e  road  ran  through  a  thick  wood.  The  troops  were  ordered  to  charge 
and  the  enemy,  although  strongly  posted,  fled.    The.  Loyal  Americana 
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had  twenty  killed  or  wounded  ;  among  the  latter  was  Captam  Christopher 
Hat^ch,  who  aften*^ards  settled  in  N€W  Brunswick  and  died  at  St.  An- 
drewsj  where  aome  of  his  descendante  etill  reaide.  Beverley  Robinson, 
Colonel  of  the  régiment^  was  a  member  of  the  first  Conncil  of  New 
Brunswick,  hut  ne\'er  took  his  seat.  The  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Beverlqr 
HobinBon,  Jr,,  also  went  to  that  province  and  was  a  member  of  its  Council 
for  many  yeaTB,  and  his  descendants  atiil  live  there,  John  Robinson, 
brother  of  the  Imt  mentioned  Beverley,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  same 
regiment  and  also  settled  in  New  Bmnswick.  He  was  father  of  the  late 
Beverley  Robinson,  treasiirer  of  thai  province,  and  of  the  late  John  M. 
Robinson,  barrister  of  St,  John,  There  were  no  less  than  five  Robinsons 
in  the  Loyal  American  Regiment,  the  others  besides  those  already  named 
being  Christopher  and  Robert  Robinson,  near  relatives  of  Col.  Beverley 
Robinson,  Robert  Hobiojson,  who  was  a  lieutenant,  was  the  grandfather 
of  Thos*  M.  Robinson,  late  manager  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Office  of  St.  John,  He  retired  with  the  half-pay  of  a  Captain  and  settled 
in  Wilmot,  N.S.,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Digby,  where  he  died. 
Christopher  was  the  father  of  Sir  Beverley^  Chief  Justico  of  Upper 
Canada,  who  died  in  1863,  and  grandfather  of  Sir  Lucan  Robineon,  who 
resided  in  England. 

Arnold,  having  removed  the  guns  from  Hood's  batteries,  dropped 
down  the  river  to  Harding's  Ferry  and  from  thence  marched  to  Spring- 
field. Simcoe  and  his  Rangers  then  proceeded  to  M'Kie's  mills,  where 
he  attacked  and  dispersed  a  considerable  force  of  the  enemy;  he  next 
laptured  an  officer  and  12  men  and,  by  meani  of  the  former^  induced  the 
whole  body  of  militia  to  surrender  on  parole.  The  next  day  the  army 
continued  its  march  and  the  Rangers  went  to  Portsmouth,  where  they 
trrived  on  the  11th  January,  after  capliuring  or  diapeT^ing  two  or  three 
cfetachments  of  Americana  on  the  march. 

Simcoe  in  his  work  gives  an  incident  which  occurred  at  this  time, 
which  presents,  although  told  in  the  simplest  language,  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  horrors  of  war,  "  On  the  25th,-'  says  Simcoe,  "  CoL  Dundas,  with 
a  party  of  the  80th  and  a  detachment  of  the  Queen's  Hangers  crossed 
Elizabeth  River  and  went  into  Princess  Ann.  This  party  returned  at 
night,  and  on  its  arrival  at  the  ferry  an  account  came  from  General 
Arnold  that  some  of  the  artillery,  who  had  been  foragîDg  on  tlie  road  to 
the  Great  Bridge,  had  been  attacked,  their  waggons  taken  and  the  officer 
killed.  The  general  ordered  a  detachment  to  be  passed  over  from  Nor- 
folk to  endeavour  to  retake  the  waggons  ;  the  troops  had  just  arrived  from 
a  fatâgning  march;  the  night  wa»  dosing  in  and  it  began  to  rain  tre- 
mendously. Lieut -Col.  Simcoe  ferried  over,  as  ordered,  to  Herbert's 
Point,  14  Yagers  and  Rangers;  they  were  joined  by  the  conductor  of  the 
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artillery^  who  had  escaped,  and  from  his  account  it  appeared  that  the 
ofiioer  wm  not  dead^  and  that  the  eneray  were  but  few  iu  number*  After 
tha  party  had  advanced  a  mile,  an  artillerjmian,  who  had  escaped  and  lay 
liid  in  the  buslieSj  came  oat  and  informed  him  tliat  Lieut.  R^iid  lay  not 
far  off.  Lieut.-C\>L  Simcoe  found  him  dreadfully  mangled  and  mortally 
wounded  ;  he  sent  for  an  ox-cart  from  a  neighboring  f arm^  on  which  the 
unfortunate  young  gentleman  was  placed.  The  rain  continued  in  a 
violent  manner,  which  precluded  all  pursuit  of  the  enemy  ;  it  now  grew 
more  tempeatuoua  and  ended  in  a  perfect  hurricane,  aecompaaied  with 
ineeesant  lightning.  This  small  party  slowly  moved  back  towards  Her* 
bert's  ferry  :  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  drivers  and  attendants  on  the 
carts  could  find  their  way;  the  soldiers  marched  on  with  their  bayonets 
€xed,  linked  in  ranks  together,  covering  the  road.  The  creaking  of  the 
wagon  and  the  groans  of  the  youth  added  to  the  horror  of  the  night; 
the  road  was  no  longer  to  be  traced  when  it  quitted  the  woods;  and  it 
waj&  a  gPeat  ftatisfaction  that  a  fla*h  of  lightning,  which  glared  among 
the  niins  of  Norfolk,  disclosed  Berberfs  house.  Here  a  boat  was  pro- 
cured which  conveyed  the  unhappy  youth  to  the  hospital  ship,  where  he 
died  next  day/* 

On  the  29th  Januan%  Simcoe  was  sent  to  fortify  the  post  at  Great 
Bridge,  which  was  aceompîighed  in  a  few  days.  The  Americans,  w^ho  no 
longer  dared  to  meet  tlie  Rangers  in  battle,  continually  fired  at  night 
upon  their  eentinels,  until  Simcoe  dressed  up  a  figure  with  a  blanket 
coat  to  represent  a  sentinel,  at  which  they  fired  half  the  night,  the  real 
sentinels  being  concealed.  This  sBamed  them  oulj  of  their  unsoldier-like 
practice. 

On  the  5th  February,  the  works  at  Great  Bridge  being  completed, 
the  Bangei^  were  relieved  and  marched  to  Portsmouth,  taking  some 
prieonerH  on  the  way.  On  the  lOtîi  they  were  detached  to  Kemp's 
Landing  and  dispersed  a  marauding  party  under  a  New  England  officer 
named  Weeks,  the  latter  being  driven  into  a  ewamp  and  escaping  with 
groat  difficulty.  On  the  Gth  March,  Quarter'^fa^ster  McGilt  and  1% 
Hussars  of  the  Rangers  accompanied  Iit,-Col.  Dundas  and  part  of  his 
raiment  to  Hampton,  where  they  destroyed  aope  stores  and  boats.  On 
their  return  they  found  300  American  militia  drawn  up  behind  a  wet 
ditch  to  dispute  their  passage.  McGill  with  his  Hussars,  a  few  Yagers 
and  the  mounted  officers^  26  in  all,  charged  them  and  broke  them,  and 
the  infantry  coming  up,  they  fled  in  all  directions,  with  the  loss  of  60 
killed,  wounded  or  taken.  Capt,  Stewart^  of  the  8th,  was  killed  in  this 
gallant  charge  and  Lieut.  Salisbury,  of  the  navy,  who  had  come  for  sport, 
waa  wounded. 
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On  the  llth  March  a  detachment  of  the  HangerB,  under  lientenant 
St  John  Dunlop,  surprised  a  partn?  of  Weeks'  men  and  killed  or  captured 
ten  of  them^  and  received  the  thanks  of  Simcoe  for  their  exploit  in 
puhlie  orders.  Soon  after  this,  Captain  McCrea,  of  the  QueeJi's  Rangers, 
having  command  of  the  post  at  Great  Bridge^  Ballied  out  against  a  party 
of  the  enemy  that  had  f  npquenUy  fired  upon  his  eentinels,  surprised  them, 
put  them  to  rout  and  pinned  a  label  upon  one  of  the  men  who  had  been 
killed,  threatening  U>  lav  in  aahes  any  house  near  hia  front  that  they 
ihouhl  hariKiur  in. 

On  the  l^h  March,  Ijafayette,  w^ith  an  American  army»  appeared 
baforo  Arnold's  works  at  Portsmouth,  Simcoe  and  his  Hangers  being  at 
that  time  detached  on  a  foraging  expetlition.  The  poet  at  Great  Bridge 
WIS  threatened  by  General  Gregor}'  with  1,^00  men,  but  the  Americans 
W9Te  never  too  eag?er  to  attack  a  work  which  wa^  held  by  any  part  of  the 
Quwn's  Rangers^  so  that  the  demonstration  ended  in  nothing.  On  the 
27tli  March,  General  Phillips  arrived  at  Portsmouth  and  took  command 
of  the  British  forc^  there^  which  were  now  largely  augmented.  The 
light  infantry  went  into  cantonments  at  Kemp's  and  the  Queen's  Rangers 
at  Newtown,  with  instmetions  to  hold  thanselves  ready  to  move  at  the 
àilnirti*5t  notice.  The  Rangers  had  now  added  to  them  Captain  Diemar'a 
troop  of  Hugsars,  then  at  New  York,  and  which  were  placed  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Cooke. 

An  active  campaign  was  now  in  contemplation  and  General  Phillipe 
gave  hie  final  orders  prcpajatoi)^  to  taking  the  field.  On  the  18th  April 
tlïe  troops  embarked  at  Portsmouth  and  fell  down  to  Hampton  Roads- 
The  object  of  the  expedition  was  the  surprisse  of  a  body  of  the  enemy  at 
WiUiamshurgh  and  in  this  movement  the  Rangers  were  attached  to 
Arnold's  divisicm  which  was  to  land  below  Williamsburg.  The  troops 
arrived  off  BurrelFs  ferry  on  the  l&th.  There  the  enemy  had  tlirown  up 
entrenchments,  which  appeared  to  he  fully  manned.  As  soon  eâ  Simoœ 
landeci  the  enemy  fled  and  with  40  cavalry  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
Yorktown,  while  the  infantry  of  the  Rangers  marched  with  tlie  annj  to 
Williamsburg.  Ne^t  morning  Simcoe  galloped  into  Yorktt>wn  with  his 
Hnaeara^  surprise  and  secured  a  few  of  the  artillerymen,  drove  the 
otliers  off,  and  burnt  the  barracks.  At  Williamsburg  the  army  had  met 
with  no  resistance,  the  only  skirmish  being  one  that  Quartermaster  Me- 
Gill,  of  the  Queen's  Rangers,  and  his  Huâsan  had  with  a  Rebel  patrol, 
which  he  defeated  and  dispersed. 

The  array  proceeded  up  the  James  River  for  the  purpose  of  destroy- 
ing the  enemy's  stores  at  Peteiiburg,  the  advance  guard  being  formed  of 
the  Queen's  Rangers,  Yagers  and  Althonse's  rifle  company.  On  the  24th 
April  rlif-  troopa  lan***»^  «i^d  nass^êd  the  night  at  Cifv  Point  and  next  day 
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ihey  marched  towards  Peteniburg.  When  within  two  miles  of  that 
place  the  axmy  halted  until  the  troopô  in  the  rear  dosed  up.  The  enemy 
were  seen  at  a  distance,  but  upnu  IxAiig  appmadied  gjive  one  volley  and 
fled,  A  sergeant  with  the  party  ol  Yagere  got  upon  their  flank  and  fired 
upc^n  them  with  great  effect  as  they  retreateiL  The  artillery  were  brought 
up  and  fired  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  drawn  up  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  Simcoe  and  his  Bangers  passed  through  the  wood,  to  gain  the 
enemy's  fiank^  while  CoL  Abercrorabie  advanced  in  front  against  the 
enemy,  who  fled  &o  rapidly  that  Uie  Rangers  oould  not  get  an  opportunity 
of  eloeing  with  them.  The  Americans,  who  were  commanded  by  Baron 
Bi^euben^  tinally  got  acroHs  the  Appamotox  lîîvery  deetroying  tim  bridge 
behind  them,  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Biitish  loss  was  one  man  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Steuben  and  his 
forces  retired  to  Chesterfield  Court  House,  ten  miles  diâtant. 

Next  day  the  bridge  wae  repaired  and  the  Bangers  crossefl  the  river. 
Gen.  Pfiillipé,  with  one  division  of  the  army,  went  bo  Chesterfield  Court 
House,  while  the  dangers,  the  80th  and  76th  regiments  went  to  Oa- 
bourne*8  where  the  enemy  had  some  shipping.  The  first  notice  they  had 
of  the  approach  of  the  British  was  the  firing  of  their  cannon.  Arnold^ 
who  commanded,  sent  a  flag  of  tnioe  to  the  enemy,  offering  half  the  con- 
tents of  their  cargoes  in  case  they  did  not  destroy  any  part,  hut  they 
anewered  that  they  were  determined  to  defend  their  ships  and  would 
sink  rather  than  surrender.  An  immediate  attack  wa^  made  and  one  of 
the  ships  which  waa  fired  upon  hy  the  Rangers  with  musketry,  and  one 
boat's  crew  that  was  tiying  to  escape,  surrendered  to  Lieut,  Splicer. 
Lieut,  Fitzpatrick  of  Capt,  Kerr's  Company  and  Yolunte<:*r  Andrew  Ann- 
strong  with  12  of  the  Rangers,  took  the  boat  and  boarded  the  ship,  of 
will  eh  he  took  possesion.  The  Highland  Company  were  then  sent  on 
board  the  captured  frigate  and  Fit^patrick  immediatdy  rowed  to  the 
m»f»t  distant  ship  of  the  fleet,  A  soetie  of  great  confusion  followed. 
The  enemy  had  seuttled  several  of  their  ships;  others,  boarded  by  the 
intrepid  Fitxpatrick,  were  on  fire,  and  though  cannon  and  musketry  from 
the  opposite  ëhore  kept  up  a  smart  fire  upon  him,  ho  still  rowed  on. 
He  put  three  men  on  board  one  ship  and  cut  her  cable,  and  he  left  Volun- 
teer Armstrong  with  thrc^e  men  in  another,  while  he  himself  attended 
the  headmoet^  the  giui.^  of  which  he  turned  upon  the  enemy.  One  ship 
was  blown  up  and  set  fire  to,  the  frigate  **  Tempest,^*  the  ship  first  taken; 
the  Highlûnders  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  extin*niishîng  the  flamcc, 
"  To  add  to  the  horror/'  says  Simeoe,  **  Volunkeer  ,\rmBtrong,  finding 
the  ehip  he  was  on  hoard  of  in  flames,  beyond  his  power  to  master,  had 
swam  on  shore  to  procure  a  boat  to  bring  off  the  men  he  had  with  him  ; 
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and  the  only  one  in  the  possession  of  the  troops  was  despatched  for  that 
purpose;  he  had  just  time  to  saTe  his  men  when  the  Tessel  blew  np.'' 
The  whole  of  the  enemy's  fle^  was  either  taken  or  destroyed.  The  Tea- 
sels safdy  secured  consisted  of  one  ship  of  20  guns,  one  brig  of  16  guns, 
two  smaller  brigs  and  a  sloop.  The  vessels  destroyed  consisted  of  one 
20-gun  ship  and  several  smaller  armed  vessels.  This  is  Simcoe's  state- 
jn&aty  but  American  historians  put  down  the  nrmiber  of  vessels  destroyed 
at  fifteen.  They  also  say  that  two  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were 
taken  or  destroyed,  and  that  four  hundred  hogsheads  were  destroyed  at 
Petersburg. 

The  troops  remained  in  the  same  vicinity  until  the  29th  when  they 
marched  towards  Manchester,  from  which  they  had  a  view  of  Lafayette's 
army  encamped  on  the  heights  of  Richmond.  At  Bermuda  Hundreds 
the  Kangers  collected  a  quantity  of  cattle  for  the  army,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  2nd  the  whole  army  embarked,  the  captured  ships  being 
convoyed  down  the  river  by  ttie  Queen's  Rangers. 

On  May  6th,  when  the  British  were  a  little  below  Burwell's  terry, 
they  were  met  by  a  boat  from  Portsmouth,  bearing  a  messenger  with 
intelligence  for  General  Phillips  that  Comwallis  was  on  his  way  north 
and  wished  to  form  a  junction  with  him  at  Petersburg.  The  army  im- 
mediately returned  up  James  River  and  late  at  night  on  the  9th  again 
entered  Petersburg.  So  secret  vrss  their  entrance  that  ten  American 
officers,  who  were  there  to  prepare  boats  for  Lafayette,  were  captured. 
General  Phillips  who  had  been  taken  ill  with  bilious  fever  on  this  march 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Balling,  where  he  died  four  days  after- 
wards. The  clay  aftXT  tlie  arrival  of  the  British,  Lafayette's  army  ap- 
peared on  the  other  side  of  the  river  and  cannonaded  the  British  quarters, 
particularly  tlie  house  where  General  Phillips  lay  d\ing.  They  had 
already  been  rnformed  l)y  a  flag  of  truce  of  the  condition  of  the  Britisli 
General,  so  that  their  conduct  may  fairly  pass  for  a  specimen  of  French 
and  American  chivalry'  during  the  war.  I^afayette  after  this  exploit,  by 
which  he  succeeded  in  killing  an  old  negro  woman,  a  servant  of  Mr^. 
Balling,  marched  off  to  Osbourne's. 

Simcoe  and  his  Rangers  marched  with  all  speed  to  Nottaway  Rivc^r, 
twentj^-seven  miles  from  Petersburg.  There,  leaving  his  infantry,  he 
pushed  on  with  the  Hussars,  captured  Col.  Gee,  a  militia  officer,  and 
also  a  militia  captain  and  30  men.  After  commun icatin<r  with  Corn- 
wallis  and  capturing  two  or  three  officers  with  dispatrhos.  Simcoe  re- 
turned to  Petershurpr,  and  Ijorà  Comwallis's  whole  anny  roachod  there 
on  the  20th  ^fay.  The  nnuv  having  marched  to  Bottom  Bridge  on  the 
28th,  Simeo(^  pairolh^d  io  \<*wcastle,  where  ho  captured  a  number  of 
American  officers.     Cnpf.  Cooke's  troop  of  Hussars  at  this  time  joined 
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from  New'  York.     The  Rangers  continued  on  patrol  duty  for  several 
àajê,  capturing  several  parties  of  the  enemy,  and  then  were  ordered  to 
march  against  Baron  Steuben,  who  was  at  the  head  of  James  River  at 
the  Point  of  Fork,    As  the  Rangers— owing  to  the  severity  of  Uiia  service, 
having  beeii  uonstantly  in  the  iield  for  six  mouths — ^bad  scaroelj  more 
than  2QQ  infantry  and  100  cavalry  fit  for  duty,  5200  of  the  Tlst  ItegLment 
were  ordered  to  Join  them.    The  inees&ant  marche:^  of  the  Rangcre  and 
their  distance  from  stor^  had  so  worn  out  their  shoes  that  nearly  fifty 
of  the  man  were  absolutely  barefooted.     Simcoe  assembled  them,  told 
tliem  they  were  wanted  for  active  employment  and  said  that  those  who 
chfitie  to  stay  in  the  army  might  do  so;  but  there  waa  nob  a  man  who 
would  remain  behind  the  oorps.     The  Rangem  then  marched  against 
Steuben,  Ijt.  Spencer  with  20  Hussars  forming  the  advance  guard.    They 
advanced  with  such  celerity  lliat  they  captured  many  prisoners  and  the 
em  my  had  no  intimation  of  their  approich.    They  learned  that  Baron 
Steuben*»  force  amounted  to  900  effective  men,  exclusive  of  militia.    At 
Kapier'ô  ford  on  the  third  day'^  march,  Lt,  Spencer^  accompanied  by  the 
Hussare^  approached  the  house  of  a  CoL  Thompson  and  leaving  his  two 
sen  behind  the  wall,  entered  the  garden,  where  the  colonel  and  four 
ailitia  were,  and  asked  in  a  very  familiar  manner  the  road  to  the  Baron *s 
camp.    The  party  did  not  like  Spencer's  looks,  innocent  as  he  seemed, 
and  immediately  bolteil,  leaving  five  good  horses  b^nd  them.     The 
Hu3sar«i  next"  capturai  a  patrol  of  Dragoons  within  two  mllees  of  the 
Baron's  encampment,  whirli  was  at  the  further  side  of  Fluvanna,    The 
Rangers  captured  30  of  Steuben's  people,  who  had  got  over,  and  then 
encamped  for  the  ni^ht,  the  men  having  marched  nearly  40  miles  and 
bein^  greatly  fatigued.     Elaborate  preparations  were  made  to  resist  a 
night  attack,  which  waii  expected,  Steuben  being  the  more  than  double 
in  Ins  strength,  but  the  Baron  apparently  did  not  relish  being  in  the 
vicinity^  of  the  Rangers,  and  at  midnight  marched  off^,  leaving  a  vast 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  behind  him,  which  fell  into  Simcoe^s 
Imnrlp.    The  booty  included  a  13-inch  morhir  and  9  braids  cannon,  ^,500 
sfivud  ï»f  arms,  a  larafe  quantity  of  gunpowder  and  shot,  several  casks  of 
(saltpetre,  gulplmr  and  brimslx>uej  60  hogshcade  of  rum  and  brandy, 
several  chests  of  carpenter^s  tools,  400  entrenching  took,  casks  of  flints, 
Fail-doth  and  wagona,  and  agreat  variety  of  small  stores  for  the  equip- 
ment of  cavalry  and  infantry,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  provisions. 

Simcoe*  on  the  9th  June,  was  again  de+aehed  with  his  cavalry  aufl 
destroyed  150  barrels  nf  gampowder  and  a  large  quantity'  of  tobacco  at 
Seven  Islands,  capturing,  also,  a  parfrv  of  militia.  The  army,  on  the 
13th  removed  to  Richmond,  the  Rangers  forming  its  rear  guard.  On 
the  t4th,  the  army  being  at  Xew  Kent  Court  Houge,  Simcoe  marched 
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towards  the  Chicahominv,  destroying  a  large  quantity  of  public  property 
m  he  went.  He  encamped  at  Cooper's  Mills  on  the  night  of  the  25th, 
ftadj  after  sending  out  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  rebel  to  give  false 
inforniatiou  to  the  enemy,  marched  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  his 
wiioie  force  to  Spencer's  Ordinar}\  A  large  number  of  cattle  were  in 
that  noighborhood,  and  Captain  Branson,  with  his  people^  wa&  sent  to 
collect  them.  Capt  Shank^  who  commanded  the  cavalry,  was  feeding 
hia  horses  at  Lee's  fann  and  Bimcoe  and  Armstrong  were  with  the  in- 
faiitry.  At  that  moment,  the  trumpeter^  Black  Barney,  who  had  been 
pïïsted  m  a  vidette,  saw  theenem/e  cavalry  approach  and  gave  tJie  alarm, 
galfoping  back  to  the  troop  bj)^  a  circuitous  route  so  aa  to  deceive  the 
enany.  Shank  led  lu@  men  to  the  charge  with  such  fury  that  the  eneruj^s 
cavalry  were  conipletc^Iy  broken  and  their  letider^  Major  Macpherson, 
ilashed  to  the  ground  and  stunned.  The  enemy's  infantry  then  appeared 
and  a  lively  battle  took  place  which  would  re<[uire  Tnore  space  to  describe 
properly  than  we  can  afford.  The  enemy  were  in  great  force,  more  than 
1^200  strong  (more  than  three  timee  Simcoe's  stTength),  but  so  admir- 
able were  hie  tactio?  and  so  steady  his  troc^ps  that  he  forced  tfiem  to 
retire,  which  they  did  in  much  confusion.  The  enemy,  who  were  com- 
manth^l  by  Lafayette,  lost  heavily  in  killed  and  wounded  and  32  of  them 
were  taken  priaoners.  The  Bangers  lost  10  killed  and  23  wounde<i,  and 
the  yagers  one  killed  and  three  wounded.  The  principal  loss  fell  upon 
the  TlusearSj  of  whom  Cornet  Jones  was  killed^  and  on  the  Grenadier 
and  Light  Companies,  Lafayette,  to  make  his  defeat  appear  as  satiï^ 
factory  as  iK)ssible,  reported  the  British  loss  at  60  kUled  and  100 
wounded;  the  muster  rolls,  however^  speak  for  themeelves  and  show  the 
loes  to  have  been  as  above  stated*  Simc^De  considers  that  the  battle  at 
Spencer's  Ordinary  was  the  most  creditable  action  in  which  the  Ranger? 
were  ever  engaged.    He  says  : 

"  As  the  whole  series  of  the  service  of  light  troops  gives  thr'  greatest 
latitude  for  the  exertion  of  individual  talents  and  of  individual  courage, 
so  did  the  present  situation  require  the  most  perfect  comba nation  of 
them;  every  division,  every  oflBccr,  everv  soldier  had  his  share  in  the 
merit  of  the  action  :  mistake  in  the  one  might  have  brought  on  cowardice 
in  thf*  other,  and  a  sin^jlt^  panic-stricken  soldier  would  probably  have  in- 
fected a  platoon,  and  led  to  the  utmost  confusion  and  ruin.  So  that 
Lieut.-Col.  Simcoe  has  ever  considered  this  action  "the  climax  of  a 
campaign  of  five  years,  as  the  r^ult  of  true  discipline  acquired  in  that 
space  by  unremitted  diligence,  toil  and  rlan^er,  as  an  honorablt^  victory 
earned  by  vet^^ran  intrepidity." 

Two  hours  after  the  battle  wm  over,  Comwallie  came  up  with  the 
mfiin  army:  and  the  Queen's  Eangei^,  in  public  orders,  received  his 
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bantlsome  acknowledgnientg  on  their  victory.  On  the  4th  July  the  army 
marched  h^  Jamestown  for' the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Portemouth, 
What  the  Am  on  cans  temi  the  battle  of  JamestoH'^n  was  fought  on  th** 
6th  Jnly:  the  Rangers  were  with  the  army  but  were  not  engaged*  All 
the  American  fine  writing  about  this  alleged  battle  ia  âimply  biinknin. 
The  tnith  of  the  matter  is  Bummed  np  by  Sinicoe  in  a  couple  of  preg- 
nant sentences,  *^  M,  de  Lafayette,"  says  he,  "  attacked  CornwalHa's 
army,  niistaking  it  for  the  rear  guard  only.  The  affair  was  almost  con- 
fined to  the  80th  and  76th  Regiments,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Dundaê,  whost^  good  conduct  and  ^Ilantry  were  conspicuously  displayed 
on  that  occasion,  M,  de  Lafayette  was  convince  of  his  error  by  being 
constantly  repulsed  and  losing  what  cannon  he  had  brought  with  him/' 

It  would  take  too  much  space  to  narrate  in  detail  the  numerous 
servio*  of  the  Queen's  Rau^^crs  during  the  eventful  three  months  which 
followed.  Altliough  not  in  any  considerable  battle,  they  were  every  day 
engagetl  in  some  inij>ortant  dut}'  and  their  losses  were  heavy  both  from 
bftttle  and  from  sickness,  Simcoe  himself  fell  ill,  and  Captain  Shank 
was  left  in  command  of  the  cavalry,  and  Major  Armstrong  of  the  in- 
fantry. 

Ijord  Cornwall  is,  either  from  his  own  bad  generalship,  or  the  want 
of  support  from  Sir  Harry  Clinton,  suffered  himself  to  be  cooped  up  at 
Yorktown  with  a  French  fleet  in  front  of  him  and  a  combined  French 
and  American  army  of  nearly  thrice  his  strength  behind  him.  There 
was  no  alternative  for  him  but  to  surrenderj  the  British  fla^t  being  unable 
to  relieve  him.  Simcoe  offered  to  take  his  Rangers,  cross  the  Chesapeake, 
and  make  his  escape  into  Maryland,  where  he  felt  no  doubt  of  hein^  able 
to  save  the  greater  part  of  his  corps  and  carry  them  to  New  York,  hut 
Comwallis  would  not  permit  the  attempt  to  be  made,  saying  that  the 
whole  army  must  share  iîhe  same  fate.  The  Rangers,  therefore,  were 
included  in  the  surrender  of  Comwallis.  which  took  place  on  10th  Oc- 
tober. 1781,  The  number  of  Rangers  who  surrendered  is  put  down  by 
American  authorities  at  320,  which  is  probably  nearly  correct  A  num- 
ber of  them  who  had  deserted  from  the  Americans,  were  sent  to  New 
York  in  the  British  sloop  of  war  Bonetta,  which  was  allowed  to  depart 
unexamined  und^r  the  terms  of  capitulation.  By  the  muster  rolls  of  the 
24th  December,  1781,  it  appears  that  282  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Rangera  were  prisoners  with  the  enemy,  and  that  224  of  them  were 
either  not  prisoners  at  all  or  were  prisoners  on  parole.  These  figures  do 
not  include  Captain  Sanndere's  troop,  which  was  in  the  south  with  Gén- 
éral Ijeslie,  Simcoe,  who  was  very  ill,  w^ent  to  New  York  in  the  Bonetta 
and  thence  to  England,  Captain  Saunders,  arriving  from  Charlestown, 
took  command  of  that  part  of  the  oorpa  which  had  come  to  New  York 
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INFANTRY. CAPTAIN   MACKAY's  COMPANY. 

Lieut.-Colonel — J»  Graves  Simcoe. 
Major — Richard  Armstrong. 
Chaplain — John  Agnew. 
Adjutant — George  Ormond. 
Quarter-Master — Alexander  Matheeon. 
Surgeon — Alexander  Kellock. 
Surgeon's  Mate — James  Macaulay. 
Captain — John  Mackay. 
Ensign — John  Ross. 

Sergeants. 
Donald  MacDonald,        John  MacDonald^ 
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George  Walker, 


Corporals. 
James  Gun, 


G«orge  Sutherland. 


John  Brady. 


William  MacKay, 


John  Palmer, 
John  Craigie, 
Alex.  Macklinnon, 
Patrick  Cotter, 
Alex.  Mac  Lean,    • 
Roger  MacDugal, 


Drummers. 


Privates. 


Sampson. 


Angus  MacDonald, 
Hugh  Mackinlay, 
Murdock  MacLeod, 
Alex.  MacDonald, 
Thomas  MacPhaddan,    Wm.  Smyth, 
John  Reagan,  John  MacQlachlan, 

Jacob  Shifford. 


Lauchlan  MacKinnon, 
Charles  Dixon, 
Alex.  MacClure, 
Alex.  Curry, 


CAPTAIN   STEPHENSON'S    (LIOHT)    COMPANY. 

Captain — Francis  Stephenson. 
Lieutenant — Alex.  Matheson. 
Lieutenant — Geo.  Pendrid. 


Wm.  Whitley, 


Sergeants. 
John  Lydan, 


Simon  Merrill. 


Corporals. 
Michael  Burns,  Andrew  Warwick, 

Drummer — John  Williams. 


George  Miller. 
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Carbray  Bums^ 
William  Oisholm, 
Abner  Sowers, 
James  Sharpies^ 
Thomas  Bane^ 
Bichard  Doyle, 
Michael  Oooney^ 
Thomas  Lane, 


Privates. 

William  Flood, 
John  ILow, 
David  Oliver, 
John  White, 
William  Bass, 
Nathaniel  Ayers, 
Thos.  Porter, 
John  Williams,  Jr., 
Jesse  Creekmore. 


Richard  Jordan, 
James  Dawson, 
John  Hendricks, 
Thomas  Sherry, 
James  Dyer, 
Adam  Byan, 
Richard  Hennasay, 
James  Sparks, 


Captain — Robert  McCrea. 
Lieutenant — Charles  Dunlop. 
Ensign — Creighton  McCrea. 

Sergeants. 
William  Pike,  William  Burnett,  Lot  Patterson. 

Corporals. 
Benjamin  Fowler,  Benjamin  Brundage. 

Drummers. 
Richard  I^kenian,  Barney  Heartley. 


John  G  ready, 
Hugh  Hughes, 
Digory  Sparks, 
Samuel  Thomas, 
Daniel  Elmore, 
Samuel  Pearie, 
Mayer  Fletcher, 
Stephen  Sands, 
Jacob  Turner, 


Privates. 

William  Donaldson, 
Michael  Mclntyre, 
George  Jackson, 
William  Turner, 
Jonathan  Hilljon, 
James  Smith, 
Joseph  Roberts, 
Conrad  Harps, 
r.  a  Uriel  Barton, 


George  Hoar, 
Michael  McDonald, 
Peter  Whood, 
Henry  Davis, 
William  McGinn, 
Nathaniel  Weeks, 
John  Brown, 
Thomas  Robertson. 


CAPTAIN    AIIK'KAY  S  COMPANY. 


Captain — James  ^[urray. 
Tiieutcnant — Caleb  Howe. 
Ensign — Edward  ^lurray. 
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Bergeœnts. 
Miles  Sweeney,  James  MeComb,  Samuel  Burnet. 
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Corporals. 
John  Keaton^  William  Cooley, 

Drummer — Charles  Dudgion. 

Privates. 


John  Mabrook, 
Hugh  Donnaiy, 
William  Garrard, 
Nathaniel  Huston, 
Jeremiah  Lawless, 
James  McEwin, 
John  Shevere, 
George  Thomas, 


John  Bums, 
William  Dunnagan, 
Thomaa  Holden, 
William  Kirk, 
Thomas  Moor, 
Josiah  Beadon, 
John  Qilby, 
Michael  Bodgers, 
James  Brown. 


Jolm  Gee.    - 


John  Conner, 
Daniel  Downs, 
Edward  Hefferman, 
Isaac  LaSely, 
Marmaduke  Megion, 
Alexander  Boss, 
James  Grenner, 
John  B.  Miller, 


CAPTAIN  KBRR'S   COMPANY. 


Captain — James  Kerr. 
Lieutenant — Nathaniel  Pitzpatrick. 
Ensign — Creighton  McCrea. 


Alex.  Eussel, 


Patrick  Lidir, 


Terrancf'  ^fartin, 
David  Barry, 
John  Wall, 
James  Condey, 
Edward  Aldred, 
James  Cochran, 
Thomas  Hawney, 
Henry  Soley, 


Sergeants. 
Gilbert  Garland, 


Alexander  Bates. 


Corporals. 

John  Stokes. 


Privates. 

>]dward  Marshal, 
Patrick  Read, 
William  Armstrong, 
John  Brown, 
Jonathan  Bilings, 
John  Collins, 
Levi  Porter, 
John  Dowling, 

Barnabas  Kelly. 


Francis  Higgins, 
Thos.  Williams, 
John  Cuffy, 
Francis  DeRana, 
Joseph  Howard, 
Thomas  Ryan» 
John  Wells, 
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CAPTAIN  AGNEW'S  COMPANY. 


Captain — Stair  Agnew. 
Lieutenant — Hugh  Mackay. 
Enfiign — Swift  Armstrong. 

Sergeants. 
Elnathan  Appleby,         Bobert  Gardner,  Robert  Eeame. 


Corporals. 
William  Bready,  John  Lightfoot, 

Drummer — Andrew  Ellis. 


Jeremiah  Jchnson. 


James  Britt, 
George  Thomas, 
John  Buckett» 
Thomas  Smith, 
Daniel  MeConnel, 
William  GiU, 
John  Baswell, 
George  Wilson, 


Privates. 

John  Harris, 
James  Flint 
Thomas  Armstrong, 
James  Beynolds, 
John  Tuttle, 
Bobert  Lisack, 
John  Walters, 
John  Taylor, 

Thomas  Battv. 


Joshua  Hunt^ 
Charles  Cox, 
John  Wise, 
John  Summer, 
John  Miller, 
George  Grimes, 
John  Colgan, 
John  Beynolds, 


CAPTAIN   MCGILL  S  GRENADIER  COMPANY. 

Captain — John  McGill. 

Lieutenants. 
George  Ormond,  Adam  Allan. 

Sergeants. 
Thomas  Dwyer,  Bobert  Bichey,  John  Nills. 

Corporals. 

George  Churge. 


William  Shelley, 


John  Helsey, 


Drums  and  Fifes. 

Edward  Smith. 
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Privates. 
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Patrick  Allen, 
Timothy  Coyne, 
James  Cutter, 
Peter  Ijawlers, 
John  Stiiwell, 
Henry  Hoar, 


James  Brown, 
Michael  Creely, 
George  Duke, 
George  Lidwell, 
John  Wells, 
Thomas  Collins, 
William  Willis. 


William  Clift, 
Andrew  Curtis, 
James  Kirkpatn^'l»' 
William  Scoby, 
James  White, 
Patrick  McCaffiet 


CAPTAIN  SMITH'S  COMPANY. 


Captain — Samuel  Smith. 
Lieutenant — Richard  Holland. 
Knsign — Andrew  Armstrong. 


Solomon  Stevens, 


John  DolitUe, 


Joseph  Shdvey, 


William  Peek, 
William  Hippit, 
William  Bums, 
John  Haragen, 
William  Simonds, 
John  White, 
Lewis  Smith, 
John  Thomson, 
Jacob  Burr, 
William  Price, 


Sergeants. 
Jeremiah  Hopkins,         Peter  Mewton. 
Corporals. 

Abraham  Brown. 
Drummers. 

Joe.  Corolinia. 
Privates. 


James  Xash, 
John  Kendrick, 
James  Thorp, 
William  Graham, 
Peter  Dickey, 
John  Murphy, 
Jacob  Revere, 
Andrew  Rainier, 
Patrick  McAnelly, 
Henry  Robinson, 


«John  Thomas, 
Peter  Drost, 
John  O^Brien, 
John  Parsons, 
Jeremiah  Conner, 
Alex.  Johnson, 
Harmon  Schuyler, 
Thomas  Butler, 
Francis  Sweotman. 


CAPTAIN  WHITLOCK  8  COMPANY. 


Captain — John  Whitlock. 
Lieutenant — William  Atkinson. 


Daniel  Morehouse. 


Sergeants. 
William  Clinton, 


John  King. 
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Corporals. 
James  Pennington,  Jacob  Smith. 

Drummer — Daniel  McKay. 


Thomas  Ackley, 
Patrick  Dennison, 
William  Hynds, 
Peter  Lavongue, 
John  Cran, 
Henry  Adam. 
James  Verity, 
Edward  Cosgrave, 
Dennis  Creed, 


Privates. 
Charles  Boyd, 
John  Dunn, 
John  Jackson, 
Charles  McKinley, 
Stephen  Prussia, 
Thomas  Young, 
Jacob  Messeck, 
WUliam  Hall, 
Richard  Garret, 


Eichard  Castiloe, 
Edward  Field, 
Jacob  Jones, 
John  0 'Bryan, 
William  Williams, 
Mark  Quiour, 
James  Hunt, 
Oeorge  Smith, 
I^ewis  Florence. 


CA.PTAIN  SHAWNS  COMPANY. 


Captain — ^^neas  Shaw. 
Lieutenant — Andrew  McCan. 
Ensign — Charles  Matheson. 
Sergeant — Nathaniel  Bloodworfch. 

Corporals. 
James  Brown,  Aaron  Olmstead, 

Drummer — ^Black  Prince. 

Privates. 


John  Finch, 
Joseph  Dayton, 
Charles  ITazelton, 
Daniel  Macnahon, 
Hugh  Morris, 
Adam  McColgan, 
John  Scriver, 
John  Smith, 


John  Bard, 
Thomas  Dean, 
James  McFarland, 
William  Kelly, 
George  Murdoch, 
William  Parr, 
Thomas  Patterson, 
George  Tucker, 
Thomas  Crawford. 


Josephus  Broomhead. 


John  Dayton, 
James  Dunn, 
John  Hamilton, 
George  Myers, 
Thomas  O'Neal, 
Daniel  O'Hara, 
George  Smith, 
William  Surral, 


CAPTAIN'  wallop's  COMPANY. 

Captain — Bennet  Wallop. 
Lieutenant — St.  John  Dunlop. 
Ensiirn — Nathaniel  Miindav. 
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John  Goreham^ 

Corporal — James  Shean. 
Drummer — Chas.  Moaming. 


Sergeants. 

Isaac  Gilbert. 


Daniel  Lackerman^ 
Andrew  Haynes, 
Christopher  Evear, 
Gehardus  Cromwell, 
Stephen  Budd, 
John  Stomp, 
James  Bentley, 


Privates, 

Philip  Blizard, 
Richard  Williams, 
Thomas  Bagnel^ 
Philip  King, 
John  Miles, 
William  Raymond, 
Stephen  Fountain, 


Moses  Walker, 
Christopher  Jones, 
Willet  Carman, 
Jacob  Bond, 
WiUiam  Mathew, 
Biyan  Sweeney, 
John  Richards. 


OAVALBY. — HUSSAR  TROOP  :     LATE  WIOKHAH'B. 

Lieutenant — ^Allan  McNab. 
Comei^B.  M.  Woolsey. 
Quarter-Master — John  McGill. 


Sergeants, 
Wm.  McLaughlan,  John  Galloway, 

Corporals, 
Mathew  Carty,  Joseph  Parlow, 

Trumpeter — Arthur  French. 


Thomas  Shannon, 
Michael  Hagan, 
Henry  Seymore, 
Robert  Ferguson, 
Joseph  Cole, 
Michael  McGinnis, 
Isaac  Horton, 
William  Cornwall, 
Joseph  Callaghan, 
William  Ellison, 
Robert  Lewis, 
John  Smithy 
Michael  Harttman, 
John  McCarey, 


Privates, 

William  Dillon, 
John  McConnell, 
Samuel  Lindsay, 
David  Lindsay, 
Andrew  Shields, 
Humphrey  Cochran, 
David  Mitchell, 
Charles  Malloy, 
George  Hobble, 
William  Ensley, 
Daniel  Daley, 
Edward  Conner, 
John  Coetoloe, 
Jeremiah  Owens, 


Benj.  Kelly. 
John  Bamett. 


John  Stephens, 
William  Winslow, 
James  Campbell, 
George  Killan, 
Duncan  Campbell, 
John  Munroe, 
Samuel  Hopper, 
Joshua  Peck, 
Roger  O'Bryan, 
Isaac  Tuttle, 
Richard  Airiss, 
John  Stanton, 
La  wren  œ  Hiisrhos, 
Patrick  Gantlv. 
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Captain — David  Shank. 
Lieutenant — George  Spencer. 
Quarter-Master — Hacabah  Carhart. 


David  Osbom, 


Sergeants. 
Waiiam  TuUy, 


Corporals. 
Bichard  Steers,  Philip  Beasley^ 

Trumpeter — ^Black  Barney. 


Angus  Mcintire, 
Makepeace  Colby, 
Richard  Benett, 
Thomas  Oakley, 
Anthony  ^Fanwell, 
William  Brown, 
Bichard  Cantwell, 
William  PcM-ry, 
Nathaniel  Gladston, 
Robert  Dukes, 
James  Townsend, 
William  Silwood. 
John  Houston, 


Privates. 

John  Litton, 
Richard  Williams, 
Oarrat  Ruddle, 
David  Nelson, 
James  Johnson, 
William  Purk, 
Thomas  Mesharall, 
Thomas  Thornton, 
Jesse  Langford, 
Robert  Paul, 
Andrew  Briggs, 
James  Stiles, 
Peter  Williams, 


Timothy  Russiquie. 


Ebenezer  Scrivener. 


Israel  V\esseli, 
James  Mitchell, 
Frederick  Miller, 
Jacob  Delue, 
Patrick  Connely, 
Archibald  McKinley, 
Owen  Curley, 
•  William  Herbert, 
Thomas  Whalley, 
Jolm  Lawrence, 
John  Clark, 
John  Rickhow, 
Jolin  Colstone. 


To  complete  the  list  of  the  personnel,  I  give  the  names  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  of  the  three  troops  of  cavalry  wliicli  wore  in  the  South 
in  the  autumn  of  1781  and  which  were  not  included  in  the  surrender  of 
Yorktown.  Tliis  list  was  takrn  from  a  return  dated  the  2n(l  March, 
1783. 

CAPTAIN  SAUNDERS'  TROOP. 

Captain — .John  Saunders. 
Lieutenant- — John  Wilson. 
Lieutenant — -Thomas  Merritt. 
Qua rter-Master — "Richard  Pavne. 


John  Brit, 


Sergeants. 
Janio>i  Hill. 


Theobald  Fmnk<5. 
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Corporah, 

John  Hanej. 
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John  Higgins,  Sr., 

Trumpeter — John  Porter. 
Farrier — Jacob  Iden. 


Privates. 


Samuel  Arbuckle, 
Richard  Brown, 
James  Campbell, 
Robert  Carson, 
Jacob  Delieu, 
Jacob  Inglifl, 
John  Ijeighton, 
John  McConnel, 
John  Maize, 
John  Sparks, 
Thomas  Shannon, 
John  Barrett, 
Richard  Steers, 


Jonathan  Blair, 
Humphrey  Cockran, 
WUliam  Cornwall, 
Jesse  Creekmore, 
Ifatthew  Oallant, 
Lewis  Florence, 
David  Lindsay^ 
David  Mitchd, 
Anthony  Manuel, 
Alexander  Simpson, 
William  Surrds, 
Samuel  Bates, 
John  Stevens, 
John  Newbury. 

CAPTAIN  COOKE's  TROOP. 


John  Barry, 
Joseph  Cole, 
Makepeace  Coleby, 
John  Doherty, 
Isaac  Horton, 
John  Higgins,  Jr., 
William  Mitehel, 
John  Monsoe, 
Frederick  Pickart, 
Barney  Slacrk, 
Henry  Seamore, 
John  Costeloe, 
Thomas  Whaley, 


Captajn — Thomas  Ive  Cooke. 

Lieut,  and  Adjt. — ^William  I).  Trawler. 

Comet — Samuel  Cla\-ton. 

Sergpants, 


Morris  Haycock, 


Daniel  Keep, 

Corporals, 
William  Whiting, 


Richard  Cantwell, 

Trumpeter — George  Johnson. 


Thomas  Rumbold, 
John  Lint, 
Jacob  Peelo. 
John  Ormston, 
Patrick  McXamara, 
TiHwrcnce  Xoole, 
William  Preston, 
Jofjeph  Thonias. 


Privates. 

Benjamin  Robinson, 
William  Sharp, 
William  Kemplin, 
James  Carty, 
Thomas  LeGrange, 
.Tolin  Dalton, 
John  Poxter, 
Geortre  Stewart, 


Edward  Wright. 


Thomas  French. 


William  Payne, 
John  Ketch, 
Henry  Peters, 
John  Jackson, 
John  Fowler, 
Patrick  Kirkin, 
William  Davis, 
John  Dunlap. 
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^•-         Lieutenants,  17;  Comets  and  Ensigns,  14. 

Chaplain,  1;  Quarter-Master  Infantry,  1. 

Quarber-Masters  Cavalry,  5;  Surgeon,  1. 

Surgeon's  mate,  1  ;  Sergeants,  41. 
'  Corporals,  28  ;  Trumpeters  and  Drummers,  14. 

^  Privates,  305;  Women,  60;  Children,  70. 

Total,  575. 

The  Queen's  Rangers  did  not  leave  New  York  for  Nova  Scotia,  until 
more  than  five  months  had  elapsed  from  the  date  of  this  memorandum. 
In  the  mean  time  their  numbers  had  been  reduced  in  various  ways.  Many 
of  the  officers  had  gone  to  England  and  some  of  the  privates  had  de^ 
serted.  The  final  order  to  embark  for  the  St.  John  River,  which  was 
then  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  as  follows  : — 

New  York,  Sept.  12th,  1783. 
Sir:— 

You  are  to  take  command  of  the  British  and  British  American 
Troops  mentioned  in  the  Margin,  and  which  are  to  proceed  to  the  River 
St.  John's  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  in  Nova  Scotia.  On  your  arrival  there 
}ou  will  see  that  the  stores  intended  for  them  are  duly  delivered,  and 
you  will  take  such  steps  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  several  corps  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  places  allotted  for  their  settlement,  where 
they  are  to  be  disbanded  on  their  arrival,  provided  it  does  not  exceed 
the  20th  October,  on  or  before  which  day  Capt.  Prévost,  Deputy  Inspector 
of  British  American  forces,  has  directions  to  disband  them,  for  which 
purpose  you  will  give  him  the  necessary  assistance  wherever  you  may 
happen  to  be  at  the  time,  adhering  strictly  to  the  King's  instructions 
published  in  the  order  of  the  17th  August  last. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  troops  must  not  be  delayed  as  the  trans- 
ports must  return  with  all  possible  dispatch.  Directions  have  been  given 
to  Mr.  Colville,  assistant  agent  of  all  small  craft  at  the  River  St.  John's, 
to  afford  every  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  corps  in  getting  to  their 
places  of  destination,  and  the  commanding  officers  of  corps  will  make 
application  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

I  am,  etc., 

Guy  Carleton. 

LiEUT.-CoL.  Hewlett. 

The  names  of  corps  placed  in  the  margin  of  the  preceding  letter 
were  as  follows  : — 

The  Queen's  Rangers. 

Sec.  Ti..  looa    12. 
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King's  American  Regiment. 

Detachment  of  the  Garrison  Battalion. 

New  York  Volunteers. 

First  DeLancey's  Battalion. 

Second  DeLancey's  Battalion. 

Loyal  American  Regiment. 

First  Battalion  Kew  Jersey  Volunteers. 

Second  Battalion  New  Jersey  Volunteers. 

Third  Battalion  New  Jersey  Volunteers. 

Prince  of  Wales,  American  Regiment. 

Pennsylvania  Loyalists. 

Maryland  Ix)yalists. 

American  Legion. 

Guides  and  Pioneers. 

Detachment  King's  American  Dragoons. 

Detachment  North  Carolina  Volunteers. 

The  fleet  containing  this  large  representation  of  the  Ix)yaliftt8  who 
entered  the  service  of  the  Crown,  reached  St.  John  on  the  27th  September 
with  the  exception  of  the  transport  ship  "  Martha/'  which  was  wrecked 
on  a  ledge  of  rocks  between  Cape  Sable  and  the  Seal  Islands.  The 
"  Martha  "  had  on  board  the  Maryland  Loyalists  and  part  of  the  Second 
Battalion  of  DeLanceys.  Of  the  174  persons  on  the  "  Martha,"  99  per- 
ished and  75  were  saved  by  fishing  boats  and  taken  to  St.  John. 

The  Queen's  Bangers  and  the  other  corps  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.-Col.  Hewlett  were  disbanded  at  St.  John  on  the  13th  October. 
T!he  men  received  grants  of  land  in  the  county  of  York,  in  the  parish  of 
Queensbury,  which  was  named  after  them  and  the  officers  went  on  half 
pay.  A  return  made  on  the  25th  September,  1784,  by  Thomas  Knox, 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Musters,  shows  that  the  number  of  persons 
connected  with  the  Queen's  Rangers  who  were  settled  in  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia  at  that  date  was  361,  consisting  of  210  men,  64  women,  64 
children,  and  23  servants.  Although  sadly  reduced  in  numbers  they 
formed  the  largest  body  of  militant  Loyalists  that  settled  in  Nova  Scotia. 

It  was  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief in  America,  recommended  that  the  Queen's  Rangers 
should  be  enrolled  in  the  British  Army  that  this  step  should  be  taken 
*^  in  justice  to  his  country,  that  in  case  of  future  war  it  might  not  be 
deprived  of  the  services  of  such  a  number  of  excellent  officers.*'  It 
would  indeed  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  any  regiment  so  admirable 
a  bcnly  of  gentlemen,  as  the  officers  of  the  Rangers,  inured  as  they  were 
to  the  liardsliips  of  war  by  so  many  successive  campaigns  and  so  intelli- 
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gently  trained  to  rely  on  each  other  in  times  of  danger,  Simcoe  through- 
out his  work  haa  word»  of  high  praise  for  neaxly  every  officer  in  his 
eorps  he  happejie  to  mention^  but  no  words  of  ceoBure  for  any  of  them. 
While  there  are  some  officers  whose  names  necessarily  came  more  pro- 
mineaitly  forward  in  hia  book,  Boeh  for  instEnce  ae  the  officers  of  the 
HussarSj  the  Grenadier^  light  and  Highland  Companies,  who  are  natur- 
ally more  frequently  named  than  the  officers  of  the  battalion  companies j 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  a  weak  spot  anywhere  in  the 
regiment,  or  that  if  there  had  t^een  a  weak  spot  it  would  have  been  suf- 
fered to  exist  long,  Simcoe  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  offiœrs  that 
he  considered  them  fit  for  any  position,  and  he  regarded  it  as  an  insnlt 
and  a  stigma  upon  them  when  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  as  he  says,  appointed 
"  a  very  young  officer^  who  had  not  seen  any  service/^  from  another  corps 
to  a  troop  vacant  in  the  Queen's  E angers.  The  officer  referred  to  was 
Morris  Bobinson  who,  on  the  34th  Aprils  1783,  was  promoted  from  th© 
Loyal  American  Hegioient  Hia  appointment  was  probably  due  to  the 
influence  of  Oliver  DeLanceyj  then  Adjutant  General  of  the  British 
Army.  It  was  from  DeLancey'a  cffice  that  the  insulting  proposal 
emanated  on  the  31st  March,  1783,  that  Lieut.-CoL  Thompson,  who  was 
then  completing  a  regiment,  should  be  allowed  to  enlist  men  belonging 
to  the  Queen's  Rangers,  and  Simcoe  was  actually  asked  to  encourage  his 
men  to  enlist  in  this  new  corps,  which  he  peremptorily  refused  to  do, 
characterizing  the  order  as  **  unjust,  humiliating  and  disgraceful/'  The 
matter  came  to  nothing,  as  the  peace  was  very  near.  The  Lieot-Coh 
Thompson  referred  to  was  the  person  afterwards  known  as  Count 
Bumford. 

Having  said  so  much  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  officers  of 
the  Queen*»  RMigers  as  a  whole,  I  propose  below  to  give  such  an  accoimt 
of  them  individually  as  can  be  colîeeted  at  this  late  day,  and  invite  our 
friends  who  may  be  dest'ended  from  them  to  supply  ns  with  such  addi- 
tional parti culars  of  their  worthy  ancestors  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
gather. 

LIEUTENANT-COLOîreL  SIMOOE. 

John  Graves  Simcoe,  the  commander  of  the  Queen  \^  H  an  gens  from 
October,  1777,  to  the  close  of  the  war,  was  a  native  of  England,  his 
father  being  a  captain  of  the  Tîoyal  NaT\%  who  died  on  board  his  ship, 
the  "  Pembroke/'  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  while  the  fl^  was  on  the 
way  to  the  siege  of  Quebec  in  1759_  Simcoe  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Oxford,  and  was  a  hard  student.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  obtained  an 
ensign's  commission  in  the  35th  Eegiment  and  landed  at*  Boston  on  the 
very  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  HilL    He  acted  for  a  time  as  adjutant 
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of  the  regimait  and  then  became,  by  purchase,  a  captain  m  the  40th 
Iiegiment»  But  he  aspired  to  independent  eominand,  and  wished  above 
ail  things  to  become  the  commander  of  a  partizan  corps  of  Light  in- 
fantry. His  ambition  was  finally  gratified  by  his  appointment  to  the 
oommand  of  the  Queen's  Rangers  with  the  rank  of  major  in  October^ 
1777.  His  services  in  the  Rangers  have  been  fully  detailed  in  this  paper. 
The  severe  work  of  campaigning  grtmtly  injured  his  health  and  he  went 
to  England  after  the  surrender  of  Comwallis,  In  1790  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  Parliament  and  took  part  in  the  debates  on  the  Quebec  Bill. 
He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Upper  Canada  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  settlement  of  that  province.  He  held  the  office  for 
five  years  and  in  that  time  made  Upper  Canada  so  thoroughly  British 
that  the  suteequent  attempts  of  the  Americans  in  1812  to  shake  the 
aOegiance  of  the  people  were  wholly  futile.  In  1794  Simcoe  was  made 
a  Major-General  and  in  1796  was  appoiuted  Commander-in-Chief  in 
San  Domingo  which  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  British.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1797,  and  the  following  year  was  made  a  Lieu- 
tenant-General. He  was  appointed  to  an  important  command  in  con- 
hexion  with  the  defence  of  England  in  1801  when  Kapoleon  was  threat- 
ening invasion  and  in  1806  was  sent  to  Portugal  tx?  arrange  a  scheme  of 
defence  for  that  country.  He  was,  however,  taken  ill  on  the  voyage,  and 
was  obliged  to  return  immediately  to  England  where  he  died  a  few  hours 
after  he  landed.  He  was  ttien  only  54  years  of  age,  and  the  appointm^t 
of  the  chief  command  of  the  British  forces  in  India  had  just  been  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Of  Simcoe  and  his  régiment.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  wrote 
in  May,  1780,  to  Lord  George  Germaine: — 

"  Lient,-CoU  Simcoe  has  been  at  the  head  of  a  battalion  einoe  Oe* 
tober,  1777;  and  since  that  time  has  been  the  perpetual  advance  of  the 
army.  The  history  of  the  corps  under  his  command  is  a  series  of  gallant, 
akilful  and  successful  enterprises  against  the  enemy,  without  a  single 
reversa  The  Queen's  Hangers  have  killed  or  t^ken  twice  their  own  num- 
bers, CoL  Simcoe  himself  has  been  twice  wounded  ;  and  I  do  not  scruple 
to  assert,  that  his  successes  have  been  no  less  the  fniit  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  his  profession  which  study  and  the  experience 
within  his  reach  could  give  him,  than  of  the  most  watchful  attention  and 
shining  courage-*'* 

Yet  this  handsome  compliment  was  written  before  his  two  last  and 
most  brilliant  campaigns. 

MAJons. 

James  Wemyss  became  commander  of  the  Queen's  Eangers  in  1777 
and  led  them  at  the  battles  of  Brandvwine  and  Germantown.    He  re- 
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signed  his  command  on  the  15th  November,  1777,  and  waa  succeeded 
by  Simooe.  He  afterwards  commanded  a  body  of  cavalry  which  was 
attached  to  Tarleton'a  Legion^  and  was  a  very  active  and  energetic  officer. 
In  Novepber,  1?80^  he  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in 
South  Carohna  and  sent  to  Charleston  on  parole.  He  probably  remained 
in  tlie  South  aiter  the  war. 

John  Randolph  Grymes  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  one  of  the 
officers  who,  in  1776,  joined  Lord  0unmore*  He  belonged  to  an  ancient 
and  opulent  family,  and  he  was  himself  a  man  of  honour  and  courage. 
Wiile  with  Lord  Dunmorej  he  commanded  a  troop  of  horse,  and  after- 
wards became  Major  in  the  Queen's  Rangers.  At  the  battle  of  Brandy- 
wine,  by  his  decisive  and  bold  ejcertions,  he  extricated  the  Rangers  from 
a  very  disadvantageous  situation,  and  both  Simcoe  and  the  corps  greatly 
regretted  his  resignation,  which  took  plaœ  on  the  26th  October,  1777, 
He  went  to  England^  and  was  elected  ensign  of  a  company  of  Loyalists, 
which  was  formed  there  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  a  threatened  French 
invasion.  In  1788  he  was  agent  for  prosecuting  the  claims  of  the  ad- 
herrente  of  the  Crown  in  his  native  state.  He  finally  returned  to 
Virginia. 

Arthur  Ross  was  a  lieutenant  in  tlie  35th  regiment  and  w^  appointed 
captain  commandant  of  the  Rangers.  In  1778  he  became  major  of  that 
corps,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  that  year  embarked  for  the  West  Indies 
as  brigade  major  of  the  expedition  with  General  Grant  and  was  killed 
at  St  Christopher'e.  He  waa  much  regretted  by  Simooe,  who  speaks  in 
warm  terms  of  hiis  intrepidity  and  zeal  for  the  service. 

Richard  Armstrong  was  a  captain  in  the  Queen's  Rangers  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Brandy  wine  and  commanded  the  Grenadier  Company  until 
tlie  25th  October.  177B,  when  he  wa?  proinot-ed  t>  1>p  miijor.  He  was  n 
very  ahle  and  efficient  officer  and  saw  a  vast  deal  of  service.  All  through 
his  work,  Simcoe  speaks  highly  of  his  efficiency.  After  the  war  was 
ended  he  continued  in  command  of  the  regiment  in  the  abeence  of 
Simcoe.  until  it  was  disbanded  on  the  St.  John  River  on  the  13th  Octn- 
ber,  1783.  He  settled  in  New  Brunswick,  having  received  a  large  grant 
of  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nacawiek,  He  became  a  magistrate  and 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  York  County  Militia,  and  he  finally  rose  to  he 
a  lieutenant-eeneral  in  the  British  army.  He  died  at  Fredericton,  to 
which  plajtîo  he  had  removed  in  1817. 

THE  OHAPLAm. 

Rev.  John  Agnew  belonged  fjn  an  ancient  and  highly  Teâf>eetabte 

family  of  Wigtonshire,  Scotland,  where  he  wag  bora.  He  was  rector  of 
the  Established  Chnreh  of  Suffolk,  Virginia,  hut  was  obliged  to  leave 
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owing  to  his  Loyalist  principles.  He  becaine  chaplain  ol  the  Queen's 
Bangersj  but  in  1781  waa  with  his  srvn^  Capt*  Agnew,  taken  prisoner  by 
the  PreBch  and  taken  to  France  where  he  was  confioed  in  the  Castle  of 
St  Malo  until  the  peace.  He  finally  settled  in  New  Brunswick  and  was 
a  Tuember  of  the  Hotise  of  Assembly  for  the  County  of  Sunbury.  He 
died  near  Fredericton  in  1813,  aged  eighty-live, 

THE  CAPTAINS, 

John  Saunders  was  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  wealth  and  came  from 
a  good  English  family.  He  took  the  Loyalist  aide  and  joined  I^>rd  Dun- 
moïie  with  a  troop  of  horse  which  he  had  raised  himself.  He  afl\^r wards 
became  aja  officer  of  the  Queen's  Eangers  and  was  a  captain,  first  of  in- 
fantry and  afterwards  of  cavalry,  in  that?  distinguished  corps.  He  was  a 
great  favourite  of  Sinieoe  luul  receives  high  praise  in  his  lK*ok  as  a  valu- 
able officer.  He  was  twice  wounded.  After  the  peace  he  went  to  England, 
became  a  member  of  the  Middle  Temple  and  commenced  the  practice 
of  the  law.  In  1790  he  succeeded  Judge  Putnam  on  the  bench  of  the 
Supremo  Court  of  New  Bnmswick  and  in  1823,  on  the  death  of  Judge 
Bliss,  became  Chief  Justice.  He  died  at  Fredericton  in  1834»  aged  80. 
Coh  Saunders  was  a  man  of  small  size,  but  yery  active  and  courageous* 
His  only  son,  Hon.  John  Simcoe  Saunders,  filled  many  important  public 
positions  and  at  the  rime  of  his  decease  was  President  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  New  Brunswick.  CoL  John  Saunders^  of  the  King's  County 
Cavaliy,  was  grandson  of  Chief  Justice  Saunders.  A  grand-daughter 
married  the  late  Professor  Campbell  of  the  Universii^  of  New 
Brunswick. 

James  Kerr  was  a  native  of  Dumfrîpgshire,  He  rï3mo¥ed  with  his 
family  to  New  York  State  sometime  befone  the  Revolurionary  troubles. 
He  embraced  the  cause  of  the  Government  and  raised  a  half  company  of 
the  Queen's  Rangers^  receiving  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  November, 
1776.  He  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of  Brandywine  and  his  captain, 
Hobert  Murden,  was  killed,  so  that  he  was  promoted  to  captain  on  the 
12th  September,  1777.  He  fought  all  through  the  war  and  was  one  of 
the  corps  that  was  surrendered  at  Yorktown.  After  this  he  returned  to 
Scotland,  but  afterwards  settled  in  Nova  Scotia^  first  for  a  time  at  Com- 
wallis  and  afterwards  in  Parrsboro.  The  following  notice  of  his  deat^ 
ia  taken  from  the  *'  Hoyal  Gazette  "'  of  June  B3rd,  1830  :— 

**  At  Amherst,  N.S,,  on  Sunday  the  Gth  inst.  (Juno,  1830),  James 
Kerr,  Esq.,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age.  Colonel  Kerr  was  a  native  of 
Dumfriesshire,  and  served  as  a  captain  in  the  Queen's  Ttangers  on  the 
Continent  of  America  during  the  revolutionary  war,  during  which  he  was 
distinguished  by  repeated  acts  of  bravery  and  by  his  friendship  and  eon- 
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fideoce  of  the  highest  officers  ia  that  servica  He  siibeequciitly  settled 
in  Xing-^s  County^  Nova  Scotia>  where  he  was  appointed  a  Colonel  of 
Militia  J  and  where  hie  memory  will  long  be  cherished  with  the  greaiest 
respect.  He  lost  two  eons  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  has  left  a  wife  and 
eleven  children  tx>  mourn  the  toes  of  an  affectionate  parent." 

Colonel  Kerr  and  his^  wife  EUza  Brown,  had  sixteen  children,  eight 
sons  and  eight  daughters,  who  arrived  at  maturity.  One  of  his  aons, 
Thomas,  was  an  ensign  in  the  Royal  Newfonndlond  Régiment  and  wa^ 
mortally  wonnded  at  the  battle  of  Frenchtown  in  the  war  of  1812.  An- 
other eoOj  James,  died  in  the  navy  on  boanl  tlïe  Royal  William,  abont 
the  time  when  he  waa  passed  as  lieutenant  Another  son,  John,  became 
an  eminent  and  wealthy  merchant  of  St,  John,  N.B,  Joseph  was  an 
extensive  mill  owner  and  merchant  in  Wallace,  N,S.,  and  David  Shank 
was  a  leading  member  of  the  Bar  of  New  Brunswick.  Five  of  his  sons 
and  all  of  his  daughters  married  and  left  numerous  descendante. 

John  McGill  was  a  native  of  Scotland  and  was  a  lieutenant  in  Arm- 
Btrong'a  oompany  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine.  He  was  promoted  to  be 
captain  in  October,  1777,  and  on  Armstrong's  promotion  to  be 
major,  in  October,  1778,  became  captain  of  the  Grenadier  company, 
which  he  gallantly  led  dnring  the  remainder  of  the  war.  He  went  to 
St  John  at  the  peace,  and  was  a  grantee  of  that  city  anil  also  of  Parr-^- 
boro,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Upper  Canada  whore  lie  became  a  pei-aon 
of  note*  He  died  at  Toronto  in  1834,  aged  83.  He  was  appointed  Cotrt- 
missary  of  Stores  under  Simcoe  in  1791.  At  the  time  of  his  death  lie 
was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada. 

Stair  Agnew,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Agnew,  was  bom  in  Virginia. 
He  was  lieutenant  in  the  Queen's  Rangers  at  ttie  battle  of  Brandywiue 
and  was  then  promoted  to  be  captain,  but  was  so  severely  wounded  that 
he  was  unfit  for  active  duty  during  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Lieut, 
Wiekhara  commanded  his  company  in  his  absence,  and  .afterwards  Lieut. 
Hugh  MacKay,  In  the  autumn  of  1780,  when  somewhat  reèo\^rod,  he 
went  with  General  Leslie  to  Virginia.  He  followed  the  movements  of 
Omeral  Leslie  in  South  Carolina,  and  General  Arnold  having  taken 
Portsmouth,  Capt.  Agnew  and  Imp  fstlier  were  going  by  sea  to  that  place, 
when  they  were  captured  by  a  French  frigate  and  taken  to  France,  They 
were  confined  in  the  castle  of  St,  Malo  until  the  peace,  Capt*  Agnew 
gettled  in  York  County,  near  Fralericton,  and  was  a  member  of  the  New 
Bninswiek  House  of  Assembly  for  thirty  years.  He  was  also  a  judge  of 
the  Inferior  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  York,  He  die^l  in  December, 
IflSlj  at  the  age  of  C3,  Some  of  his  descendants  are  still  living  in  New 
Brunswick. 
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David  Shank  went  to  England  at  the  peace-  In  1791  he  went  to 
Upper  Canada  as  major  in  command  of  a  new  corps  named  the  Queen's 
Hangers  which  was  enlisted  in  England  for  the  protection  of  that 
province  of  which  Lieut,'Col.  Simcoe  was  then  governor.  In  181$  he 
was  a  major-general  and  in  command  of  the  Canadian  Fencible  Infantry. 
Before  his  death  he  had  attained  tho  rank  of  lieutenant-general, 

Jamea  Murray  drew  a  lot  in  Parralxiro,  ÎJ'ova  Scotia,  close  to  the 
lot  of  his  old  companion-in-arms,  Capt,  Kerr,  but  he  either  did  not 
settle  on  it  or  did  not  remain  there  long. 

Eobert  McCrea  waa  an  American  and  fought  at  Brandjwine  as 
captain,  but  was  taken  prieoner  on  the  24th  October,  1777.  He  soon 
resumed  duty  with  his  regiment  and  fought  ga.llantlj  through  the  war. 
He  probably  settled  in  Nova  Scotia  at  the  peace  although  our  informa- 
tion in  regard  t»  this  ofiBcer  h  incomplete, 

James  Dunlop  was  an  Irishman,  and  wa&  a  captain  at  Brandy  wine. 
He  ssema  to  have  gone  south  with  (jeneral  Leslie  and  was  killed  on  the^ 
Mth  March,  1781. 

Horn  Burnett  WaWop^  an  Englishman,  sncoeeded  Captain  Dunlop  in 
the  command  of  hia  company  in  March,  1781.  He  became  Brigade  Major 
of  Provincial  Troops  in  178^.  There  were  persons  of  this  name  residing 
in  St.  John  after  tJie  war.  but  whether  conn(;cti»d  with  this  Captain 
Wallop  or  not  we  do  not  know.  In  1813  B,  W.  P.  Wallop,  probably  a 
son,  was  a  captain  in  the  Nova  Scotia  Eegiment  of  Eencibîe  Infantry. 

JEnea^  Sliaw  went  to  New  Brunswick  in  1783  and  became  Major 
of  York  County  Militia.  Ue  afterwards  settled  in  Upf*er  Canada.  In 
the  winter  of  1791-^2>  he  performed  the  remarkable  feat  of  marching  a 
detachment  of  a  new  corps,  also  called  the  Queen's  Rangers,  from  New 
Brunswick  to  Montreal  on  snowshooi^.  At  tlie  beginning  of  the  war  of 
ISl^,  he  proffered  his  services  to  ilajor  General  Brock  in  any  capacity 
that  he  might  be  found  usefuh  He  wsjs  consequently  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  first  division  of  Militia^  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  <ind  after- 
wards served  as  Aâjutant-General  of  Militia.  The  hard  work  and 
fatigue  proved  too  much  for  the  general  at  his  age,  and  caused  his  death 
in  181.^.  All  of  his  sons  served  in  the  army.  The  eldest  »  Alexander, 
was  a  captain  in  the  ^.^th  and  69th  EcgimentSj  and  wal  present  &fc 
'Alexandria,  Maida,  Calabria,  Naples,  C^orunna,  Walchern,  Flushing  and 
Waterloo.  Charles  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  52nd,  John  a  captain  in  the 
4^th  nnd  .Tvneas  a  lieutenant  in  the  Glenffarry  Feneibles,  Richard  and 
George  were  rap  tains  in  the  militia, 

Thomas  Ive  Cooke  returned  to  P^ngland,  *his  native  country.  In 
1785  he  was  seeking  to  obtain  a  grant  of  land  in  Now  Brunswick,  but  it 
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was  refused  on  the  ground  that  he  waa  not  a  resident  of  the  province. 
He  probably  remained  in  England. 

Morris  Kobinaon  who  was  appointed  to  the  Queen's  Bangers  Hussars 
in  April  1783,  received  hia  commissioE  in  direct  defiance  of  an  arrangt^ 
ment  which  had  been  madê^  that  all  appoiotmenta  should  go  in  the  corps. 
Morris  Bobinson  was  an  outsider  who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Queen'ù 
Bangers  and  never  served  with  them.  His  appodntment  was  due  to  the 
favour  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  waa  unfriendly 
to  the  Queen's  Rangera,  Morris  Robinson  came  to  New  Brunswick  after 
the  peace* 

John  Whitlock  settled  in  New  Brunswick  in  Qneen^a  County  and  in 
1791  was  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  militia  of  Queen's  and  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Alexander  Wickham  commanded  a  troop  of  Hussars.  He  was  at- 
tached to  iThe  Queen*©  Rangera  as  early  as  November,  1776»  when  he  waa 
made  a  lieutenant-  He  was  promoted  to  be  captain  in  November,  177S, 
and  retired  from  the  service  June,  1781*  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
come  to  Canada. 

William  Sutherland  who  was  in  command  of  the  German  Husaars 
is  etated  in  a  return  of  2nd  March,  1783,  to  have  not  joined  his  com- 
pany since  his  appointment  We  have  no  further  information  in  regard 
to  this  officer»  As  the  war  waa  over  at  that  time  he  apparently  did  not 
take  any  part-  in  the  services  of  the  Queen's  Hangers. 

John  Mackay,  a  native  of  Scotland,  was  capt^n  of  the  Highland 
Company  of  the  Queen's  Bangers,  and  fought  through  the  whole  war 
He  distinguished  himself  greatly,  and  receivt»i1  «jreat  praise  from  Simcoe 
for  his  conduct  and  courage.  At  the  peace  he  went  to  New  Brunswick 
and  settled  in  York  County,  where  he  died  in  1822,  His  wife  was  a 
sister  of  Captain  Saunders. 

Capt,  Francis  Stevenson  went  to  England  at  the  peace,  but  settled 
in  Upper  Canada  in  the  Niagara  district,  where  he  was  living  in  1307, 
aged  56. 

LIEUTENANTS, 

Allan  McNsb  wa#  attached  to  the  Li^ht  Dragoons  of  the  Queen^s 
Bangers  and  settled  in  Upper  Canada  after  the  war.  He  was  the  father 
of  the  more  celebrated  siate^man  Sir  Allan  McNab. 

Hugh  Mackav  was  gazetted  an  ensign  in  the  Queen's  Rangor=,  May 
21st,  1778,  and  was  promoted  lieutenant  in  1779.  He  cam^  t^  New 
Brunswick  in  1783  and  settled  at  St.  Geo  rife,  where  he  sm>n  h<v.nm*^  a 
leading  roan  in  the  affairs  of  Charlotte  County.  In  17!>2  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and  continued  a  representative  for 
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more  than  thirty  years.  He  was  gazetted  Colonel  of  Militia,  November 
Ist,  1793,  and  retained  the  position  many  years.  He  was  the  only  "  full 
colonel  ^^  in  the  province.  He  engaged  quite  extensively  in  milling  and 
lumbering.  He  was  for  a  long  time  senior  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  for  the  County  of  Charlotte.  He  died  in  1843  at  the  great 
age  of  97  years. 

Adam  Allan  settled  in  New  Brunswick  in  1783,  in  the  County  of 
York.  He  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  King's  New  Brunswick  Raiment 
which  was  raised  in  1793  and  was  disbanded  in  1802.  Lieut.  Allan  died 
in  1823. 

CORNETS. 

William  Jarvis  went  to  England  at  the  peace  and  afterwards  went 
to  Upper  Canada  in  1791,  when  Simcoe  was  made  Governor.  He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  of  Secretary  of  Upper  Canada  which  he  held  for 
25  years.  His  oldest  son,  Colonel  Samuel  Peters  Jarvis,  was  attached  to 
the  41st  Regiment  during  the  war  of  1812  and  was  present,  as  lieutenant, 
at  Queenston  Heights,  Stoney  Creek  and  Lundy's  Lane. 

Thomas  Merritt  served  first  in  Emmerick's  Dragoons,  but  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Queen's  Rangers  Cavalry  in  1780.  He  was  a  native  of 
Westchester,  New  York,  and  was  educated  at  Harvard.  At  the  peace  he 
went  to  New  Brunswick,  but  eventually  took  up  his  residence  in  the 
Niagara  Peninsula  where  he  died  on  the  12th  May,  1842.  During  the 
war  of  1812,  he  raised  the  Niagara  Dragoons  and  commanded  them  at 
the  battle  of  Queenston  Heights.  His  son,  William  Hamilton  Merritt, 
who  was  a  captain  in  his  father's  corps  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  Lund/s 
Lane,  was  well  known  as  a  public  man  and  was  the  projector  of  the 
Welland  Canal. 

B.  M.  Woolsey  settled  in  New  Brunswick  and  was  in  1792  Major  of 
the  King's  County  Militia. 

QUARTER-MASTERS. 

Quarter-Master  Edward  Wright  was  residing  in  Upper  Canada  in 
1807  on  half  pay,  aged  64  years. 

Daniel  Morehouse  settled  in  Queensbury  and  died  there  on  the  20th 
January,  1835,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age. 

William  McLaughlan  died  in  the  Parish  of  Northampton,  Carleton 
County,  New  Brunswick,  on  Au^ist  19th,  1827,  in  the  75th  year  of 
his  age. 
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I. — Noi^  on  an  împravemeiU  in  the  Method  of  Determining  of 
Visibility  Curvps, 

By  C.  S-  Weight,  B.A,^ 

1851  Exhibition  Scholar,  1908,  University  of  Toronto. 
(Communicated  by  Prof.  J.   C.  McLennun,  and   read  Hay  26,  190S,) 

One  of  the  chief  objects  of  Michelson  in  designing  the  interfero- 
meter which  bears  his  name,  was  to  analyse  the  source  of  light,  and 
determine,  if  possible,  the  distribution  of  intensity  in  that  source.  This 
is  arrived  at  by  estimating  the  visibility  of  the  fringes  formed  by  the 
interference  of  the  two  beams  of  light  in  the  interferometer  for  various 
differences  in  path  of  the  two  rays. 

The  method  of  observation  consists  simply  in  moving  back  one 
interferometer  plate  until  the  difference  in  path  A  between  the  two 
înterfering  beams  is  such  as  to  give  a  visibility  of  one- half  the  maxi- 
mum^^the  latter  being  obtained  for  A  =  C.  The  half-width  of  the 
spectral  line  usai  as  the  source  of  illumination  is  then  given  by 
0.22  A' 
A 

While  determining  the  visibility  curves  for  the  spectral  lines  of 
some  of  the  elements  it  occurred  to  the  writer  that  if  some  standard 
could  be  used  giving  fringes  of  a  known  visibility,  and  in  the  same 
position  as  those  due  to  the  interferometer,  the  method  of  determin- 
ing the  half-T^idth  would  reduce  to  a  very  simple  photometric  deter- 
mination, 

Aa  the  standard  a  mica  plate  was  found  very  convenient.  This  plate 
was  placed  in  the  path  of  the  light  entering  the  interferometer  and 
inclined  at  such  an  angle  as  to  give  straight  line  fringes  perpendicular 
to  those  given  by  the  interferometer  and  in  approximately  the  same 
focal  plane,  A  simple  adjustment  of  the  angle  of  the  mica  plate  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  alter  the  width  of  the  mica  fringes  or  the  angle 
of  intersection  of  the  two  sets  so  as  to  make  them  similar  in  every 
respect. 

It  was  found  in  practice  that  when  the  fringes  formed  a  system  of 
squares  the  points  of  equal  intensity  could  be  determined  with  consid- 
erable exactitude. 

For  absolute  measurement  of  the  half- width  of  the  spectral  line 
this  standard  would  require  to  give  fringes  of  a  visibility  one- ha  If 
the  maximum.     But  if  comparative  measurements  only  were  required. 
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such  as  the  change  in  width  of  the  spectral  line  brought  about  by  dif- 
ferent conditions  of  temperature,  pressure,  etc.,  operating  on  the  same 
this  method  would  find  a  very  practical  application.  It  should  there- 
fore be  of  special  service  in  following  such  modifications  in  the  con- 
stitution of  radiating  atoms  as  are  brought  into  evidence  by  changes 
in  their  spectral  lines. 


Section  III.,  1908. 
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II. — The  Secondary  y  Rays  Due  to  the  y  Rays  of  JRadium  C. 

By  A.  S.  Eve,  D.Sc,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Lecturer  in  Radioactivity,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 

(Communicated  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Barnes,  and  read  May  26.  1908.) 

The  Rontgen  rays  and  the  y  rays  from  radioactive  substances 
have  so  many  properties  in  common  that  they  are  generally  believed 
to  be  fundamentally  of  the  same  nature.  But  the  secondary  radia- 
tions caused  by  X  rays  and  by  y  rays,  respectively,  appear  at  first  to 
be  widely  different.  Whilst  the  y  rajrs  give  rise  to  secondary  radia- 
tions following  the  order  of  the  densities  of  the  radiators,  the  X  rays 
cause  secondary  radiations  strongly  diverging  from  that  order.  Thus 
Townsend  found  actually  more  secondary  radiation  from  solid  paraffin 
than  from  lead.     The  values  he  obtained  were: — 


X 

TABLE  I. 
Rays,  Secondary  Radiation. 

Radiator. 

Rays  through  Air. 

Rays  through  .25  mm.  of 
Aluminium. 

Air 

.2 
6.0 
7.5 

24 

30 

66 

68 

70 

1 

Aluminium 

3.5 

Glass  

3.0 

Lead 

6.0 

Solid  Parafi&n 

15.5 

Brass 

2.5 

Zinc 

3.0 

Copper 

2.5 

Proc.  Camb.,  Phil.  Soc.  X,  p.  217,  1899. 

Ijet  US   compare  the  secondary  radiations  from  the    y   rays  of 
radium  bromide  enclosed  in  lead. 

TABLE  II. 
y  Rays,  Secondary  Radiations. 

Radiators. 

Lead 100 

Copper ■ 61 

Brass 59 

Aluminium 30 

Glass 35 

Solid  Paraffin 20 

Phil.  Mag.,  Dec.  1904. 

In  this  case  the  order  of  secondary  radiation  is  that  of  density» 
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The  remarkable^difisimilarity  in  the  two  cases  is  at  first  sight  per» 
plexing,  and  the  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  explain  to  some  ex- 
tent the  cause  of  the  apparent  differences. 

In  the  first  place  it  mnst^bejpointed  out  that  a  comparison  of  the 
two  tables  above  given  is  an  unfair  one,  because  the  first  table  really 
shows  secondary  radiation  of  the  X  ray  type,  for  the  kathode  rays  were 
mainly  absorbed  by  air  before  they  reached  the  testing  apparatus. 
But  the  second  table  gives  the  kathode  secondary  radiation  due  to  y 
rays,  for  in  this  case  the  kathode  rays  produce  a  much  greater  effect  in 
the  electroscope  than  the  secondary  rays  of  the  y  t}'pe. 

A  few  experiments  recently  made  may  be  worth  recording.  The 
X  rays  from  a  very  hard  tube  were  employed,  such  as  were  used  in 
some  previous  experiments  to  compare  the  ionisations  of  various  gases 
by  Y  ^^  ^  rays.*  Such  hard  penetrating  rays  were  then  found  to 
ionise  gases  almost  in  the  same  manner  as  y  r&ys.  In  the  present  case 
the  X  rays  struck  plates  of  the  substances  named  in  Table  III.,  and 
the  incident  secondary  rays  were  measured  by  the  electroscope,  des- 
cribed later,  used  throughout  these  experiments.  The  kathode 
secondary  rays  were  absorbed  by  the  air,  between  the  secondary 
radiator  and  the  electroscope.  The  incident  secondary  radiations 
from  the  same  plates  were  also  measured,  due  to  14  mgs.  of  pure  radium 
bromide  placed  inside  a  hollow  nickel  steel*  cylinder,  2.2  cms.  thick, 
having  stopped  ends.  The  kathode  secondary  rays  were  in  this  case 
screened  from  the  electroscope  by  aluminium  1.63  mms.  thick,  placed 
just  in  front  of  the  very  thin  face  of  the  electroscope.  The  results  given 
show  that  when  the  kathode  rays  are  in  each  case  removed  the  orders 
are  not  those  of  atomic  weights.  Very  thick  radiators  are  needed  to 
get  the  full  value  of  the  y  rays  from  the  lighter  substances. 

TABLE  m. 

Secondary  rays  from  X  and  y  rvff^ 
Kathode  rays  removed  by  absorption. 


Secondary  Radiator. 

Thickness  in  cms. 

X 

y 

» 

Books  TediTcs^     

11 

4 

6.5 

6 
14 

6 
11 
21 

5 

5 

280 
230 

iTO 

160 

125 

103 

61 

58 

2.5 

Paraflfin 

2.0 

Paraffin 

2.7 

Brick 

3.0 

Brick 

SUic  .     . .               

3.6 
3.0 

Wood 

1.7 

Cement 

Lead 

3.8 
1.0 

Iron 

3.3 

»  Phil.  Mag.,  Nov.  1904. 
»  h%  Nickel. 
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Lead  is  a  poor  eecondary  radiator  in  both  cases,  but  iron  radiâtes 
well  with  the  y  mys  and  badly  with  the  X  rays.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
examine  these  results  more  closely,  because  the  secondary  X  rays  have 
been  carefully  investigated  by  Barkla  and  others,  while  the  secondary 
y  rays  will  be  discussed  in  this  paper. 

As  regards  the  secondary  kathode  raya  from  X  rays,  ^  rays,  and 
y  rays,  it  has  been  shown  by  J.  J-  Thomaon,  McClelland,  and  Kleeman, 
respectively,  that  the  radiation  intensities  follow  the  order  of  the  atomic 
weights. 

It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  secondary  y  raya  from  a  thick  block 
of  iron  may  amount  to  25  or  30  per  cent  of  the  total  secondary  kathode 
and  y  raya  from  the  same  block.  Moreover^  the  velocity  of  the 
secondary  kathode  rays  due  to  y  rays  ib  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
secondary  kathode  rays  due  to  p  rays.  The  values  of  the  so-called 
coefficients  of  absorption  by  a  screen  of  aluminium  0.4  mm.  tMck, 
placed  L>efore  the  electroscope  I  fmd  to  be  as  follows; 

Primary  /? ...    , .     21 ,5 

Kathode  secondary  from  lead,  due  to  fi  and  y  rays 24 .5 

Kathode  secondary  from  lead,  due  to  y  mya  only 31  .0 

Hence»  the  velocities  of  the  kathode  secondary  rays  are  a  little 
less  for  y  than  for  f^  rays^  and  both  these  groups  have  less  velocity 
than  that  of  the  fi  primary  rays. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  coefficient  of  absorption  by  lead  of  the 
secondary  y  rays  due  to  y  primary,  reflected  from  lead  or  iron,  is 
about  4,  nearly  equal  to  the  coefficient  of  absorption  found  by  Godlew- 
ski  for  the  primary  rays  of  actinium,  greater  than  the  coefficient  of 
absorption  of  the  y  rays  from  uranium,  and  yet  greater  than  that  of 
radium,  (Phil  Mag*,  April^  1906)  It  may>  therefore»  be  concluded 
that  y  rnys  give  rise  to  secondary  rays  of  the  y  type,  and  not  merely 
to  very  penetrating  kathode  rays.  This  will  be  seen  more  clearly  from 
the  diagrams  given  later. 

The  fact  that  the  kathode  secondary  ra>'s  due  to  fi  or  to  y  rays 
have  velocities  comparable  with  that  of  the  primary  fi  rays  is  a  very 
important  one.  The  secondary  kathode  rays  due  to  X  rays  have 
much  less  velocity.  Bragg  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  probably  more 
than  a  coincidence  tliat  the  secondar}^  kathode  rays,  due  to  X  rays 
have  velocities  of  the  same  order  as  those  of  the  kathode  rays  in  the  X 
ray  tube,  while  the  secondary  kathode  rays  due  to  y  rays  approximate 
in  velocity  to  that  of  the  primary  ft  rays.  These  relations^  if  more  than 
accidental,  do  not  necessarily  furnish  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  view 
recently  advocated  with  so  much  skill  by  Professor  Bragg  as  to  the 
material  character  of  X  and  x  '^y^-     ^^^  it  may  be  that  ether  pulses 
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striking  a  solid  body  cause  the  ejection  only  of  some  of  those  corpuscles 
which  have  velocities  in  their  orbit  or  free  path  approximating  to  those 
of  the  corpuscles  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  ether  pulses. 

One  fundamental  difficulty  arises  in  writing  on  secondary  radiation. 
The  investigations  of  H.  W.  Schmidt/  and  of  Crowther,'  indicate  that 
secondary  kathode  radiation  consists  mainly,  or  entirely,  of  scattered 
primary  rays,  for  they  have  proved  that  fi  particles,  in  passing  through 
matter,  lose  little  or  no  velocity  and  are  diffusely  scattered.  On  the 
other  hand,  Kleeman  and  others  in  treating  of  secondary  rays  due  to 
primary  y  rays  writes  of  "  electrons  ejected  by  y  rays."  Now  the 
electrons  which  constitute  the  secondary  kathode  radiation,  due  to  P 
and  to  y  rays  respectively,  have  nearly  equal  velocities,  and  it  seems 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  the  one  case  we  have  scattered  primary 
and  in  the  other  case  electrons  ejected  from  the  atoms  of  the  secondary 
radiator.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Bragg's  theory  of  the  close 
similarity  of  fi  and  y  rays — the  difference  being  the  important  one  of 
charge —  removes  all  these  difficulties  as  far  as  secondary  radiation  is 
concerned.  Nor  does  this  theory  seem  more  complicated  than  the  con- 
ception of  an  ether  pulse  with  discreet  centres  of  energy  on  the  surface 
of  the  spherical  shell  of  the  ether  pulse.  But  apparently  other  dif- 
ficulties arise.  Again,  H.  Starke,  in  Le  Radium  for  February,  1908, 
finds  that  (i  rays  striking  a  solid  do  not  give  rise  to  secondary  y  rays, 
and  my  observations  tend  in  that  direction  also,  for  the  secondary  y 
rays  appear  to  be  caused  solely  by  the  primary  y  rays.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  impact  of  kathode  rays  should  give  rise  to  X 
rays,  and  that  the  impact  of  /?  rays  should  not  give  rise  to  y  rays. 
However,  we  have  no  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  concentration  of  the 
impact  of  /?  rays.  As  matters  stand  at  present  the  most  notable 
difference  between  X  and  y  rays  is  that  the  former  arise  when  the 
kathode  rays  are  stopped  or  absorbed,  and  the  latter  where  the  (i 
rays  originate. 

The  following  experiments  show  clearly  that  primary  y  rays  give 
rise  to  secondary  y  rays,  that  the  intensity  depends  upon  the  material 
surrounding  the  radium  employed,  upon  the  nature  of  the  secondary 
radiator,  upon  the  thickness  and  material  of  the  screens  placed  in 
front  of  the  electroscope,  and  that  the  intensity  of  the  secondary  y 
radiation  does  not  follow  the  order  of  the  atomic  weight,  or  of  the 
density,  of  the  secondary  radiator.  In  all  these  particulars  there  is  a 
similarity  between  secondary  X  and  secondary  y  rays,  and   this   ac- 
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co^mts  to  some  extent  for  the  apparent  difTerences  noted  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  paj^er. 

In  a  previous  paper  (PhiL  Mag.,  June,  1908)  I  have  noted  that 
books,  carbon  J  cement  or  bricks  are  able  to  give  rise  to  more  penetrat- 
ing rays  than  lead,  when  these  substances  are  exposed  to  the  ^and  y 
rays  of  radium,  provided  the  electroscope  is  screened  from  the  secon- 
dary radiator  by  a  aufficient  thickness  of  aluminîum,  or  by  a  thick  book. 
It  was  shown  too  that  these  secondary  rays  came  from  a  depth  of  at 
least  4  cms.  in  the  case  of  carbon,  6  cms.  for  wood,  3,5  cms.  for  slate. 
Moreover,  the  primary  rays  had  first  to  penetrate  those  thicknesses.  It 
is  these  deep  seated  penetrating  rays  that  are  under  consideration. 
The  secondary  radiators  and  screens  were  all  tested,  when  the  radium 
was  not  present,  and  they  were  found  free  from  any  radioactive  effects 
under  the  conditions  of  the  experiments. 

Fourteen  milligrams  of  pure  radium  bromide  were  placed  in  a  test 
tube  within  cylinders  of  (1)  lead,  I  cm.  thick,  or  (2)  nickel  steel,  2.2  cms. 
thick.  The  radiators  were  5  cms.  or  more  thick  and  measured  22.5  x 
22.5  square  centimetres.  The  necessarily  large  size  and  thickness  of 
the  radiators  made  it  difficult  to  procure  suitable  substances  for  the 
ex]3e riment^,  and  I  have  worked  mainly  with  lead,  iron,  brick  and  slate. 
The  screens  placed  in  front  of  the  electroscope  were  either  of  (1) 
aluminium  or  (2)  lead.  The  electroscope,  10  x  10  x  16  cms.,  was 
made  of  zinc  and  mounted  on  a  platform.  One  face  of  the  electro- 
scope was  removed  and  replaced  with  two  very  thin  aluminium  sheets, 
each  ,00031  cm.  thick.  The  electroscope  and  screens  were  guarded 
from  the  radium  and  the  cylinder  containing  it  by  blocks  of  lead  10 
cms.  thick.  The  effect  with  no  radiator  present,  except  air.  was 
deduced  from  the  effect  with  the  stated  radiator  present;  and  this  was 
done  for  all  the  screens  used.  The  secondary  rays  from  air  are  easily 
absorbed,  so  that  the  results  given  are  quite  reliable  for  secondary 
rays  of  the  y  type. 

The  electroscope  here,  as  in  most  case^p  is  affected  not  merely  by 
the  secondary  y  rays  which  traverse  it,  but  also  by  all  the  secondary 
rays  caused  by  them  from  the  sides  of  the  electroscope  and  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  screens.  There  seems  no  way  of  evading  this  com- 
plexity, and  if  all  the  conditions  are  identical,  except  the  radiating 
plates  employed,  the  results  obtained  do  indicate  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  secondary  rays  of  the  y  type  passing  from  the  radia- 
tor and  entering  the  electroscope. 

The  measurements  obtained  are  given  in  the  following  four  tables 
and  in  the  corresponding  four  diagmms.  The  radium  bromide  was  in 
the  same  position,  as  nearly  as  possible,  for  all  four  series.  The  rays 
under  investigation  are  all  **  incident,''  not  '*  emergent." 
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TABLE  IV.    See  Figure  1. 

Radium  in  lead  1  cm.  thick. 

Aluminium  sGreena.    Seoondaiy  radiators  stated. 


TABLE  V.    See  Figure  2. 

Radium  in  steel  2.2  cms.  thick. 
Aluminium  i 


Radium  in  lead. 
Lead  screens. 


TABLE  VI.    See  Figure  3. 


Thickness  in  mms. 


Thickness  of  screens 

Lead,  5  cms. 

Iron,  5  ems. 

Brick  6  cms. 

in  mms. 

0 

12.2 

8.4 

5.9 

0.41 

4.26 

3.81 

2.25 

0.82 

1.74 

2.56 

1.77 

1.75 

.57 

1.92 

1.45 

3.40 

.22 

1  78 

]  43 

7.10 

.16 

1  64 

1.22 

Lead,  5  cms. 


Iron  y  5  cms. 


Thickness  of  screens 
in  mms. 

Lead,  5  cms*. 

Iron,  5  cms. 

Brick,  6  cms. 

0 

17.8 

10.4 

8  00 

0.41 

4.4 

4.70 

409 

0.82 

2.21 

3.56 

3  91 

1.75 

1.02 

3.41 

3  80 

3.40 

.59 

3.28 

3  35 

7.10 

.56 

3.04 

3  08 

Brick,  6  cms. 


0 

12.7 

S.4             1 

1 

5.6 

0.15 

1.76 

3.63          , 

2.61 

0.75 

.69 

2.25 

1.45 

2.00 

.31 

1.08 

.78 

4.00 

.19 

.53           i 

.38 
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TABLE  VII.    See  Figure  4. 

Radium  in  steel  2.2  cms.  thickness. 
Lead  screens. 


Thickness  in  mms. 

Lead,  5  cms. 

Iron,  5  cms. 

Brick,  6  cms 

0 

19.2 

9.5 

7.5          ^ 

0.15 

1.7 

6.0 

4.^ 

0.30 

1.1 

4.4 

3.7 

0.75 

.80 

3.1 

2.52 

2.00 

.34 

1.42 

1.06 

4.00 

.30 

.57 

.43 

From  these  results  and  diagrams  the  following  deductions  njay  be 
made  : — 

1.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  radium  in  2.2  cms.  of  nickel  steel 
gives  an  effect  about  1.5  times  as  great  as  when  the  radium  is  in  1  cm. 
of  lead.  From  the  relative  densities  we  should  expect  2.2  cms.  of 
steel  to  be  equivalent  to  1.5  cms.  of  lead  and,  therefore,  the  radium  in 
the  steel  cylinder  should  give,  by  the  density  law,  two-thirds  the  effect 
of  the  radium  in  the  lead.  It  actually  gives  one-and-a-half  times  as 
much.  This  remarkable  result  was  confirmed  by  direct  reading  of  the 
primary  y  rays  using  different  electroscopes.  Thus  the  primary 
y  rays  traverse  steel  much  more  readily  than  lead,  but  the  rays  passing 
through  iron  are  subsequently  absorbed  more  readily  by  lead  than  if 
the  radium  were  in  lead.  The  values  for  \  the  coefficient  of  absorp- 
tion by  lead,  between  2  and  4  mms.  were  as  follows: — 

Radium  in  lead  (1  cm.) =  .47  )    primary 

Radium  in  steel  (2.2  cms.) =1.1    r         y 

Radium  in  steel  (4  cms.) =  .75  '       rays. 

2.  The  secondary  rays  of  the  y  type  from  lead  are  feeble  com- 
pared with  those  from  iron  or  brick.  This  is  true  whether  the  radium 
is  in  iron  or  lead  and  whether  the  absorbing  screens  are  of  aluminium  or 
lead. 

3.  It  will  be  seen  that  1  or  2  mm.  of  aluminium  or  lead  absorb 
the  kathode  rays  from  the  lead,  iron  or  brick  radiators  acted  upon  by 
y  rays. 

4.  With  radium  in  steel,  and  with  aluminium  screens,  brick  gave 
more  secondary  rays  than  iron.  In  the  other  three  cases  brick  gave 
less  than  iron.     However,  5  cms.  of  iron  give  almost  maximum  secon- 
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dary  rays,  whilst  6  cms.  of  brick  do  not  give  full  value.  Slate  gives 
secondary  kathode  and  y  rays,  both  somewhat  less  intense  than 
brick  gives. 

5.  When  the  radium  was  in  a  glass  test  tube,  without  steel  or 
lead  around  it,  the  ft  and  y  rays  gave  from  a  secondary  radiator  of 
lead  a  current  measuring  250  scale  divisions  a  minute  in  the  electro- 
scope, the  y  rays  gave  7.5  per  cent  of  that  amount.  The  latter  could 
be  divided  into  two  parts,  kathode  and  y  in  type,  The  y  type  was 
the  following  percentages  of  the  total  (kathode  and  y),  for  lead 
radiator  6.2,  for  iron  25,  for  brick  28. 

6.  The  values  of  the  coefficients  of  absorption  by  a  sheet  of 
aluminium,  0.41  mm.  thick,  are  as  follows: — 

Primary  y  rays 21 

Secondary  kathode  due  to  ft  and  y  rays   striking 

(a)  lead 24 

(b)  iron 35 

Secondary  kathode  due  to  y  rays  striking 

(a)  lead 31 

(b)  iron 34 

Thus  the  ft  rays  cause  secondary  kathode  rays  slower  than  the 
primary  rays  which  cause  them,  and  the  \  rays  cause  secondary 
kathode  rays  yet  slower.  But  all  these  rays  have  velocities  of  the  same 
general  order,  and  faster  than  the  secondary  kathode  rays  due  to  the 
X  rays.  This  has  already  been  proved  by  Porn,  Allen,  Kleeman  and 
others. 

7.  The  values  of  the  coefficients  of  absorption  of  the  secondary  y 

rays,  due  to  primary  y  rays,  were  also  determined   for  lead  screens, 

changing  the  thickness  from  2  to  4  mms. 

A 

(a)  Radium  in  lead  (1  cm) Lead  radiator     2  .46 

Iron  radiator      3  .70 
Brick  radiator    3. 68 

(b)  Radium  in  steel  (2.2  cms.) Lead  radiator     4  .35 

Iron  radiator      4  .65 
Brick  radiator    4  .60 

These  may  be  compared  with  the  coefficients  of  absorption  of  the 
primary  y  rays  passing  through  lead.^ 

Radium 0.57-0.45 

Uranium 1  .4 

Actinium 4  .7  -2  .7 


Phil.  Mag..  April  1906. 
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Hence,  the  secondary  y  rays  due  to  the  primary  y  rays,  using  lead, 
iron  or  brick  as  secondary  radiators,  are  absorbed  to  a  degree  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  the  primary  y  rays  of  actinium.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  examine  the  secondary  y  rays  due  to  the  primary  y  rays  of 
actinium.  These  would  probably  be  absorbed  even  more  readily  and 
approximate  more  closely  to  the  X  rays.  The  effect  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  except  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  actinium. 

The  reasons  for  considering  the  penetrating  secondary  rays  to  be 
of  the  y  type,  and  not  of  the  kathode,  are  as  follows  : — 

1 .  There  is  a  well  marked  bend  in  the  absorption  curves  shown  in 
the  diagrams.  This  change  of  character  is  also  well  marked  when  the 
logarithms  of  the  ordinates  are  plotted. 

2.  The  primary  rays  penetrate  several  centimetres  in  substances 
such  as  brick  or  slate;  some  of  the  secondary  rays  emerge  from  that 
depth  and  will  then  penetrate  several  millimetres  of  lead. 

3.  The  values  of  the  coefficients  of  absorption  by  lead  of  these 
penetrating  rays  equal  about  4,  or  nearly  the  value  of  the  coefficient  of 
absorption  by  lead  of  the  primary  \  rays  of  actinium. 

4.  If  the  secondary  radiator,  such  as  brick,  be  placed  in  a  strong 
magnetic  field,  the  ionization  current  in  the  electroscope,  due  to  the 
penetrating  secondary  radiation  from  the  brick,  caused  by  a  rays,  is 
unaffected  by  the  absence  or  presence  or  direction  of  the  magnetic  field. 

The  laws  which  govern  the  magnitudes  of  the  secondary  y  radia- 
tion are  not  yet  clear. 

If  possible,  further  experiments  ^ill  be  made  using  different 
screens,  radiators  and  cylinders  enclosing  the  radium. 
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XaAK».  H.  s.  C. 


in. — On  ihe  EadhacHviiy  of  Poiassium  and  other  Alkali  Metals. 
Bj  Professor  J*  C.  McLennan,  and  Mr,  W.  1\  Kennedy^  B.A.  , 

(Read  May   26,   1@0S;) 

L — Introduction. 

In  the  course  of  some  ex|)eriments  made  by  them  on  the  radio- 
activity of  a  series  nf  salts  which  had  hitherto  been  considereti  inactive, 
Messrs!  Campbell  and  Wood,  (Proc.  Carab.  Phil.  Soc.  Vol.  XIV,  Pt.  i, 
p.  15,  1907),  found  that  potassium  salts  exhibited  a  radioactivity 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  substance  previouslv  examined  which 
did  not  contain  any  of  the  so-called  radioactive  elements. 

In  seeking  for  the  source  of  this  activity  these  expérimentera 
found  it  impossible  to  separate  out  any  active  impurity  from  the  aalU 
examined,  and  they  were  led  by  the  results  of  their  investigation, 
which  included  measurements  on  the  activities  of  a  limited  number 
of  compounds  of  potassium,  to  conclude  that  the  activity  originated 
with  the  potassium  itself  and  was  an  atomic  property  of  that  metaL 

In  a  later  paper,  (Proc.  Camb.  PhiL  Soc.  Vol  XIV,  Part  ii,  1907), 
Campbell  described  some  additional  expérimenta  dealing  with  the 
character  of  the  radiation  emitted  by  the  potassium  salts,  and  in  eon* 
eluding  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  radiation  consisted  of  ^  rays 
poaseaaing  an  average  velocity  less  tlian  that  of  the  ft  rays  of  uranium* 

In  the  following  paper  an  account  is  given  of  some  expérimenta 
which  involved  a  minute  examination  of  the  radioactivity  of  a  large 
number  of  potassium  and  other  salts,  and  while  the  result-s  of  this 
examination  confirm  the  discovery  made  by  Campbell  and  Wood  that 
potassium  salts  generally  possess  an  exceptionally  high  activity,  and 
emit  a  radiation  possessing  considerable  penetrating  power,  they  do 
not  support  the  conclusion  that  the  activity  of  these  salts  is  a  normal 
atomic  projîerty  of  potassium  and  that  it  is  always  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  amount  of  that  metal  present  In  the  salt. 

In  measuring  and  comparing  the  activities  of  the  different  salts 
these  were  each  spread  out  in  turn  in  uniform  layers  on  a  shallow  tray 
which  was  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  ionising  chamber  shewn  in 
Fig.  1,  which  was  40  cm.  long,  25  cm.  wide,  and  28  cms.  deep.  The 
saturation  currents  through  the  air  in  the  ehamljer  were  measured 
with  a  sensitive  quadrant  electrometer  and  were  taken  as  measures 
of  the  activities  of  the  different  salts. 
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II.    Relation  of  Activity  to  Area  of  Salt  Exposed. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  examination  of  the  different  salts 
some  preliminary  measurements  were  made  on  the  activity  of  potas- 
sium sulphate  when  different  areas  of  a  layer  of  this  salt  were  exposed 
to  the  air  in  the  chamber.  A  layer  of  the  salt  some  6  mm.  in  thickness 
was  placed  in  the  tray  mentioned  above,  which  was  35  cms.  long  and 
18  cms.  wide,  and  then  covered  with  a  thick  plate  of  metal  divided 
into  sections  18  cm.  long,  and  5  cms.  wide.  These  sections  were,  one 
after  another,  removed  from  the  tray,  so  that  larger  and  larger  areas 
of  the  salt  were  left  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  chamber.  The  satura- 
tion current  corresponding  to  each  area  was  measured,  and  the  values 
which  are  given  in  Table  I,  and  plotted  in  Fig.  2,  shew  that  the 
saturation  currents  were  directly  proportional  to  the  areas  of  the  salt 
exposed.  From  this  result  it  was  evident  that  the  substance  which 
constituted  the  source  of  the  radiation  was  uniformly  distributed 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  salt. 


TABLE  I. 

Area  of  salt  exposed  in 
sq.  cm. 

Satiiration  current. 
(Arbitrary  scale.) 

5x18 

17.87 

10  X  18 

35.5 

15x18 

53.8 

20x18 

71.5 

25  X  18 

89.75 

30x18 

106. 

35  X  18 

123. 

III.     Relation  Between  Thickness  of  Salt  Layer  and  Activity. 

Some  additional  measurements  were  made  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tion of  the  activity  of  a  number  of  the  salts  to  the  thickness  of  the 
layer  of  salt  exposed.  In  making  these  measurements  the  salts  were 
ground  to  a  fine  powder  and  then  sifted  as  uniformly  as  possible  on 
the  bottom  of  a  shallow  tray  which  had  a  surface  area  of  228  square 
cms.  This  tray  was  then  placed  in  the  ionising  chamber  and  the 
saturation  currents  measured  for  each  layer  as  before. 
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The  results  obtained  with  potassium  sulphate  are  recorded  in 
Table  II,  and  a  curve  representing  them  is  shewn  in  Fig.  3.  From 
these  it  will  be  seen  that  the  saturation  currents  steadily  increased 
with  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  salt  exposed  until  a  thickness  of 
2.5  cm.  was  reached,  when  the  current  assumed  a  steady  value  and 
remained  the  same  for  greater  thicknesses. 

Additional  observations  were  made  with  the  halogen  salts  of 
potassium  and  still  others  with  2  samples  of  potassium  cyanide,  one 
with  a  sample  of  potassium  hydroxide  and  one  with  a  second  specimen 
of  chloride  of  potassium.  The  results  of  these  measurements  are  given 
in  Tables  III  and  IV,  and  curves  representing  them  in  Figs.  4  and  5. 
From  all  the  results  recorded  it  will  be  seen  that  layers  of  the  different 
salts  between  2  and  3  mms.  were  amply  sufficient  to  give  the  maximum 
saturation  currents. 


TABLE  n. 

ACTIVITY    OP   POTASSIUM   SULPHATE. 

Thickness  of  salt  layer, 
(mm.) 

Activity  of  salt. 

Saturation  Current. 

(Arbitrary  scale) 

0.188 

32 

0.43 

61 

0.625 

86 

1.09 

112 

1.56 

128 

2.03 

134 

2.50 

142 

3.75 

142 

5.00 

142 

Sec.  III.,  1908.     2. 
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TABLE  V. 

Tablk  of  AcrrviTiEfl, 


No. 


Salt. 


Source  of  ealt, 


PerocTJtajre  of 

metal  in  salt, 
=  K 


Activity  of 

salt.    Sfttura^ 

tion  curreat. 

Arbitrary 

scale,   =A 


^  W 

k 


No. 


1 

2 

a 

4 
5 

a 

7 
B 

g 

10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
IS 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 


KCL 

KCL.. 

KCL 

KBr 

KI, 

KOH 

KOH 

KOH ..^.. 

KCN, 

KCN^. 

KCN 

KCN ^^. 

KCN,.., 

KCN.^« 

KNO,    .,-..^, 

KNO, 

JvCLO,. . ,    . . . . 

KMnO, 

KMnO^  ..       ,. 

K,C,0, ^ 

Iv,C,0, 

K,SO.{H,0),.- 
K,SO^     ...... 

K,CO.(H,0),. 

K.C.O, 

K.PO. 


Mercka 

Mercka 

Kahlbaum 

Conunerciot 

MallmckTodt 

Mallinckrodt 

Merdu 

Kahlbaum 

Mercka 

Eim.  &  Am. 

Kahlbaum 

Mercks 

Commercial 

Commercial 

Comm^erci&l 

Commercial 

Mercks 

Kahlbaum 

Commercial 

Commercial 

Commercial 

Commercial 

Mercks 

Kahlbaum 

Kahlbaum 

Commercial 

Merckjs 


41.5 

52 

52 

52 

33 

24 

70 

70 

70 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

60 

3S.Û 

46 

32 

25 

25 

47 

47 

40,2 

45 

45 

36.4 

55 


207 
152 
208 
150 
105 
110 
223 

lao 

200 

41 

183 

8 

191 

208 

185 

85 

125 

128 

80 

7S 

126 

93 

20 

141 

141 

12S 

166 


499 

1 

292 

2 

400 

3 

288 

4 

320 

5 

466 

e 

319 

7 

228 

S 

285 

9 

68 

10 

305 

* 
11 

15 

12 

31S 

13 

346 

14 

308 

IS 

218 

16 

272 

17 

400 

IS 

320  ! 

19 

312 

20 

26S 

21 

198 

22 

50 

23 

313 

24 

313 

25 

387 

26 

300 

1  27 

so 
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No. 


SiJt. 


Sourœofsalt, 


Peroenta^B  of 
metal  in  aalt, 
-K. 


Activity  of 
salt.  Satura- 
tion current. 
Arbitrary 
•      =A. 


E^^ 


No. 


ao 

81 
92 
83 


84 


K,re(CN).(H,0),. 

Kg  Fe,  C|,  N|, 

E  (metal) 

Na  metal 

NaCl  (evapw.) 

NaCl(rook)(l) 

Na  CI  (rook)  (2) 

NaCl(rock)(?) 

Na.CO, 


Kahlbaum 

Kahlbaum 

Mercks 

Commercial 

Commercial 

Commercial 

Commercial 

Commercial 

Commercial 


37 

36 

100 

100 


89 


43 


174 

163 

195 

0 

0 

66 

0 

0 

0 


470 

459 

195 

0 

0 

169 

0 

0 

0 


29 
30 
31 
32 
38 

34 


85 
36 
87 


Lid  (H,0)r- 

Li,C,0, 

Ll,CO, 


Mercks 
Mercks 
Cknnmercial 


9 

23.3 
19 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


35 
36 
37 


38 


Rb,Al,(SO,),(H/)), 


Conmierdal 


16.3 


2.5, 


39 


CsCl.. 


Commercial 


80 


39 


40 
41 
42 
43 


NH.Cl 

NH.Br 

(NH,),CO,.. 
NH,  NO,. . . . 


Commercial 
Commercial 
Commercial 
Kahlbaum 


33 

18.4 
37.6 
22 


14 
0 
0 
0 


40 
0 
0 
0 


40 
41 
42 
43 


From  this  table  it  will  be  seen: — 

First,  That  samples  of  a  selected  salt  obtained  from  different 
sources  exhibited  widely  differing  degrees  of  activity.  Two  of  the 
chlorides,  as  Nos.  3  and  4  shew,  differed  by  more  than  40  per  cent, 
in  their  activities,  and  two  of  the  hydroxides,  Nos.  7  and  8,  by  nearly 
an  equal  amount.  In  the  case  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  the  variation 
in  activity  was  especially  marked.  As  can  be  seen  from  Nos.  10  and  12 
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two  samples  of  this  salt  exhibited  activities  which  were  approximately 
only  5  per  cent  and  20  per  cent  respectively  of  that  shewn  by  a 
number  of  other  sperimens  of  the  same  camposition. 

la  addition  to  the  results  recorded  in  Table  V  it  may  be  stated 
that  on  one  occasion  a  sample  of  potassium  cyanide  obtained  from 
Kahlbaum  was  compared  with  one  of  potassium  sulphate  and  one  of 
potassium  chloride  obtained  from  Merck,  and  all  three  salts  were 
found  to  possess  to  within  one  per  cent  the  same  activity.  On  another 
occasion  a  sample  of  potassium  cyanide  obtained  from  Kahlbaum 
was  compared  with  a  specimen  of  the  same  salt  manufactured  by 
Merck  and  was  found  to  display  an  activity  mote  than  four  times  as 
Intense  as  that  of  the  latter. 

In  this  connection  the  extremely  low  value  found  for  the  activity 
of  the  sample  of  potassium  sulphite  tested  merits  special  emphasis. 
Potassium  metal  itself  it  will  be  seen  exhibited  a  marked  activity, 
but  the  value  assigned  to  it^  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  comparable 
with  the  values  recorded  for  the  diBferent  salts  of  this  metal,  in  aa 
much  as  it  was  not  possible  to  prepare  layers  of  the  metal  for  examina- 
tion as  regular  and  uniform  as  those  of  the  salts» 

Considering  the  results  obtained  with  potassium  salts  aa  a  whole 

A 
it  would  appear  that:  the  values  found  for    ^  x  10*  shew  such  ex- 
tremely wide  variations,  even  after  due  allowance  is  made  for  the 

density  and  the  state  of  division  of  the  compounds,  as  to  practically 
preclude  the  view  that  the  activity  of  these  salts  is  a  normal  atomic 
property  of  the   potassium, 

Seûùnd,  That  while  one  sample  of  sodium  chloride  in  the  form 
of  rock  salt  shewed  an  acti%'ity  comparable  with  that  exhibited  by  a 
number  of  potassium  salts,  several  other  samples  of  rock  salt  were 
found  to  be  quite  inactive.  Metallic  sodium,  too,  and  also  a  specimen 
of  sodium  carbonate,  when  examined,  did  not  exhibit  the  slightest 
trace  of  radioactivity,  and  consequently  it  would  appear  that  the 
activity  observed  in  the  single  Instance  of  sodium  chloride  men- 
tioned was  due  to  the  presence  in  this  salt  of  a  trace  of  an  active 
impurity.  The  low  values  obtained  by  Elster  and  Geltel  in  their 
measurements  on  the  conductivity  of  air  in  a  salt  mine  would  also 
support  this  \iew. 

Third,  That  .with  the  exception  of  ammonium  chloride  which 
emitted  a  feeble  activity,  none  of  the  lithium  and  ammonium  salts 
shewed  the  slightest  trace  of  radioacti%ity^  and  that  a  sample  of 
rubidium  alum  exhibited  an  activity  which  was  extremely  small,  and 
a  specimen  of  caesium  chloride  one  which  was  only  just  measurable. 
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V.    Absorption  Experiments. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  estimate  of  the  penetrating  power  of 
the  radiations  emitted  by  the  potassium  salts  quantities  of  the 
sidphate,  the  chloride,  and  the  cyanide  were  spread  in  turn  in  uniform 
layers  on  a  tray  and  placed  beneath  and  close  to  the  bottom  of  the 
ionising  chamber  AB,  Fig.  1.  In  these  measurements  the  bottom  of 
the  chamber  consisted  of  a  finely  meshed  gauze,  which  permitted  the 
rays  to  pass  into  the  chamber  with  as  little  absorption  as  possible. 
The  tray  containing  the  salt  was  then  gradually  lowered  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  air  column  traversed  by  the  rays  before  they  entered  the 
chamber  and  the  ionisation  currents  were  measured  with  the  salt  at 
different  distances.  The  values  of  the  currents  obtained  with  three 
of  the  salts  mentioned  are  shewn  in  Table  6.  These  values  have 
been  reduced  for  purposes  of  comparison  to  a  common  maximum  in- 
tensity and  the  reduced  readings  are  given  in  Table  VII,  curves 
representing  them  being  shewn  in  Fig.  6.  From  these  it  will  be 
seen,  just  as  Campbell  and  Wood  have  pointed  out,  that  the  rays 
emitted  by  potassium  salts  possess  considerable  penetrating  power. 
The  saturation  currents  were  not  reduced  to  half  value  until  the 
columns  of  air  traversed  amounted  to  between  12  and  15  cms.,  and 
even  with  the  salts  at  a  distance  of  40  cm.  from  the  chamber  the  ionisa- 
tion currents  were  still  appro scimately  15  per  cent  of  their  highest 
values. 

TABLE  VI. 

Absorption  Experiments. 


Potassium. 

Distance, 
(cm.) 

Sulphate. 

Current 
(Arbitmry 

scale.) 

Chloride. 

Current. 

(Arbitrary 

scale.) 

Cyanide. 
Current. 
(Arbitrary 
scale.) 

2.1 

178 

235 

240 

4.7 

158 

200 

205 

9.1 

118 

166 

178 

16.6 

81 

94 

125 

24.4 

59 

65.4 

96     . 

31.9 

39 

44 

64 

39.1 

28.5 

33 
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TABLE  VII. 

Absorption  Experiments — (Reduced  Values). 
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Distance,  (cm.) 

Sulphate 

Potassium 
Chloride 

Cyanide 

2.1 

240 

240 

240 

4.7 

212 

204 

205 

9.1 

158 

169 

178 

16.6 

108 

96 

125 

24.4 

79.7 

67 

96 

31.9 

52 

45 

64 

39.1 

38 

33 

From  the  form  of  the  curves  it  is  evident  that  the  radia- 
tions from  the  different  potassium  salts  were  not  identical  in  their 
composition.  The  absorption  curves  for  the  sulphate  and  the  chloride 
were  very  similar  but  that  for  the  cyanide  was  markedly  different 
and  indicated  by  its  shape  that  the  rays  from  the  salt  besides  being 
heterogeneous  in  character  contained  a  predominating  proportion  of 
the  more  penetrating  types. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  too  that  the  absorption  curves  in  Fig.  6 
shew  no  irregularities  in  their  initial  portions  such  as  one  should  have 
expected  if  the  radiations  had  consisted,  amongst  others,  of  a  type 
possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  a  radiations  from  the  known 
radioactive  elements. 

These  results  it  will  be  seen  are  in  accordance  with  Campbell  and 
Wood^s  observations  and  confirm  the  conclusions  reached  by  them 
that  the  radioactivity  exhibited  by  the  potassium  salts  possesses  the 
characteristics  of  either  a  >^  or  an  easily  absorbed  y  radiation  rather 
than  those  of  the  a  type  of  radiation. 

In  a  second  series  of  measurements  on  the  absorption  of  the 
potassium  rays  the  tray  was  filled  with  a  quantity  of  potassium 
sulphate  and  then  placed  in  the  ionising  chamber  resting  on  the  bottom. 
The  salt  was  covered  successively  with  an  increasing  number  of  sheets 
of  tinfoil  and  the  saturation  current  measured  for  each  set  of  the 
absorbing  sheets.  The  foil  used  was  0.0089  mm.  in  thickness.  The 
values  of  the  currents  corresponding  to  the  different  thicknesses  of 
tinfoil  are  given  in  Table  VIII  and  the  manner  in  which  the  values 
of  the  currents  decreased  is  indicated  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  7.  In 
arriving  at  the  numbers  recorded  in  Table  VIII  corrections  were  made 
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from  a  preliminary  set  of  observations  for  the  activity  of  the  tinfoil 
sheets  which  were  found  to  emit  an  extremely  feeble  though  measure 
able  radiation.  From  the  values  given  in  Table  VIII  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  was  necessaiy  to  cover  the  salt  with  foil  representing  a  total 
thickness  of  .06  mm.  before  the  radiation  from  the  salt  was  reduced 
to  one-half  its  original  intensity. 

TABLE  Vni. 


ThidmesBoftinfoU. 
(cms.) 

Saturation  eumnt. 
(Aibitraiy  scale.) 

0.00000 

188 

.00089 

163 

.00178 

149 

.00446 

106 

.01167 

50 

.01607 

31 

.02830 

10 

TABLE  DC 
Abeorption  by  Tinfoil. 


ThickneflBof 
tinfoil, 
(cma.) 

I. 

X 

0.00089 

.867 

160 

.00178 

.793 

130 

.00446 

.563 

124 

.01157 

.265 

115 

.01607 

.165 

112 

.02839 

.053 

104 

The  mean  values  of  the  absorption  constant  \  for  the  different 
thicknesses  were  deduced  from  the  formula  I  =  lo  e  ^  ^>  where 
lo  was  the  ionisation  current  obtained  with  the  unscreened  salt  and 
I  the  current  when  d  centimetres  was  the  thickness  of  the  tinfoil 
traversed.  The  deduced  values  of  A.  are  given  in  Table  IX  and  as 
will  be  seen  these  shew  a  gradual  decrease  as  the  number  of  sheets  of 
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tinfoil  uaed  for  a  acreeo  was  mcreased.  The  values  obtained  by 
Rutherford  '  for  the  constant  X  when  studying  the  absorption 
of  the  0  rays  from  Uranium  with  screens  of  tinfoil  was  96,  and 
later  the  value  found  by  Croitviiher*  for  the  same  constant  under 
similar  circumfltanees  was  69.3.  A  comparison  of  these  values  and 
those  given  in  Table  IX  makes  it  evident  that  while  the  rays  emitted 
by  the  potassium  salts  were  very  heterogeneous  in  character  they  did 
not  contain  any  types  possessing  greater  penetrating  power  than  the 
fi  rays  emitted  by  Uranium  salts.  This  result  too  is  in  keeping  with 
what  Campbell  and  Wood  found  in  their  investigations  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  these  potassium  rays. 

VI.     Activity  of  Potassium  Salts  and    Second  ah  y  Radiations, 

A  set  of  measurements  was  made  with  the  object  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  radiation  emitted  by  the  potassium  salts,  which  from  its 
characteristics  evidently  comiisted  of  ^  rays,  was  due  to  some  pro- 
perty inherent  in  the  salts  or  whether  it  was  due  to  a  secondary 
radiation,  of  exceptionally  liigh  intensity,  excited  in  the  salt  by  the 
penetrating  radiation  which  is  known  to  exist  at  the  surface  of  the 
earth, 

A  cylinder  of  lead  some  60  cm.  high  and  25  cm,  in  diameter  was 
prepared  and  the  natural  conductivity  of  the  air  in  this  cylinder 
determined-  A  layer  of  potassium  sulphate  was  then  placed  in  a 
tray  on  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  and  when  the  conductivity  ol  the 
air  was  again  measured  it  was  found  to  be  approximately  twice  as  high 
as  it  was  before  the  salt  was  introduced. 

From  this  it  was  evident  that  the  radiation  from  the  salt  con- 
tributed to  the  conductivity  practically  as  much  as  the  combined 
action  of  the  earth's  penetrating  radiation  and  that  emitted  by  the 
walls  of  the  cylinder.  If  then  the  activity  of  the  salt  consisted  solely 
of  a  secondary  radiation  one  should  expect  with  a  penetrating  radia- 
tion gradually  increasing  in  intensity  to  obtain  proportionately  greater 
effects  when  the  salt  was  in  the  cylinder  than  when  it  was  removed 
from  it* 

In  order  to  realise  these  conditions  a  few  milligrams  of  radium 
bromide  sealed  in  a  glass  tube  were  enclosed  in  a  heavy  block  of  lead 
and  this  was  placed  at  a  number  of  different  distances  from  the 
cylinder  and  the  conductivity  of  the  air  in  the  chamber  ascertained, 
with  the  radium  in  each  position.  The  observations  were  made  first 
with  the  salt  in  the  cylinder  and  then  repeated  for  each  position  of 
the  radium  after  the  salt  had  been  removed. 


I  Rutherford  **Rttdio»ctîvîty/'    Edition  II.,  pece  137. 
tPhil.  Mag.,  Oct.  1900,  page  379, 
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TABLE  X. 


Position  of  radium 
bromide. 

Saturation  current. 

(Arbitrary  scale.) 

Salt  in  cylinder. 

Saturation  current. 
(Arbitrary  scale.) 
Salt  not  in  cylinder. 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

6053 

2568 

907 

271 

209 

6272 

2641 

945 

273 

227 

The  results  of  these  measurements  are  given  in  Table  X.  From 
the  numbers  given  in  Table  X  it  will  be  seen  that  although  the  ionisa- 
tion currents  were  increased  over  thirtyfold,  the  ionisation  and  con- 
sequently the  secondary  radiation  produced  by  the  gamma  rays 
from  the  radium  was  invariably  less  when  the  salt  was  in  the  cylinder 
than  it  was  before  the  salt  was  introduced. 

In  as  much  as  the  ordinary  or  spontaneous  ionisation  in  the 
cylinder  was  found  to  be  increased  approximately  twofold  by  the 
introduction  of  the  salt,  it  is  clear,  in  the  light  of  the  numbers  given 
above  that  this  increase  in  the  conductivity  was  due  to  a  primary 
activity  possessed  by  the  salt,  and  not  due  to  a  secondary  activity 
imparted  to  it  by  the  influence  of  external  radiations. 

VII.     Miscellaneous  Experiments. 


With  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  the  activity  of  potassium 
salts  arose  from  the  presence  in  the  salts  of  traces  of  any  of  the  active 
elements,  radium,  thorium,  or  actinium,  an  attempt  was  made  to  drive 
off  any  emanation  which  they  might  contain  by  raising  the  salts  to 
moderate  temperatures.  Although  a  number  of  the  salts  was  treated 
in  this  way,  with  none  of  them,  however,  was  the  slightest  indication 
obtained  of  a  loss  of  activity  such  as  should  accompany  the  expulsion 
of  radioactive  gases. 

Although  these  experiments  made  it  evident  that  the  activity 
was  not  due  to  the  presence  of  traces  of  the  elements  radium,  thorium 
and  actinium,  or  of  their  immediate  products,  in  the  salts,  it  was  still 
possible  that  the  activity  might.be  due  to  the  presence  in  minute 
quantities  of  uranium  or  of  one  of  the  active  products  of  slow  decay 
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cjf  radium.  With  the  object  of  testing  this  surmise  a  sample  of  potas- 
sium sulphate  which  had  been  found  to  exhibit  a  comparatively 
high  activity,  was  heated  to  a  little  over  1000*^C,  and  maintained  at 
that  temperature  fi>r  a  considerable  time. 

After  the  salt  had  been  subjected  to  this  treatment  it  was  again 
examined,  but  was  found  to  possess  exactly  the  same  activity  as 
before  being  heated. 

Similar  attempts  were  made  to  reduce  the  activities  of  samples 
of  potassium  chloride  and  potassium  cyanide,  but  in  none  of  these 
tests  was  any  reduction  of  activity  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  heating. 

To  test  still  further  the  possibility  of  driving  off  by  volatilisa- 
tion any  active  impurities  which  might  be  present,  a  quantity  of 
active  potassium  sulphate,  contained  in  a  graphite  crucible,  which, 
on  examination,  shewed  no  sign  of  activity,  was  placed  in  a  coke 
furnace,  first  melted  and  then  heated  as  highly  as  possible  for  a  time. 
During  this  heating  the  sulphate  became  partially  converted  into  the 
sulphides  of  potassium.  After  cooling  the  mixture,  which  was  ground 
to  a  fine  powder  and  tested  for  radioactivity  in  the  manner  indicated 
above,  was  found  to  possess  the  same  activity  as  before  the  treatment. 

As  the  melting  point  of  potassium  sulphate  is  approximately 
1060^C  and  in  as  much  as  the  temperature  of  the  salt  during  this 
experiment  was  raised  very  much  beyond  this  point,  it  is  clear  that 
a  temperature  was  reached  considerably  abtjve  the  points  of 
volatilisation  cf  the  radium  products  of  slow  decay,  and  it  follows 
therefore  from  the  absence  of  any  loss  of  activity  from  the  heating 
that  none  of  these  active  products  were  present  in  the  salt  and  that 
the  source  of  its  activity  must  be  sought  for  elsewhere. 

The  only  remaining  known  active  product,  whose  presence  in 
the  salt  could  account  for  its  activity  appeared  to  be  uranium  X.,  and 
although  it  was  not  clear  how  such  a  product  coukl  become  mixed 
with  the  salts  of  potassium,  attempts  were  made  to  separate  it  out  by 
recrystallisation,  by  precipitation  with  ammonium  carbonate,  and  also 
by  trcftting  solutions  of  the  salts  with  ether  after  the  manner  of  Meyer 
and  Schwoidlcr.*  By  none  of  these  processes,  however,  was  it  found 
possible  to  effect  to  a  measurable  degree  tlie  separation  of  any  active 
product. 

Attempts  were  also  made  with  some  of  the  salts  to  separate  out 
by  electrolysis  active  impurities  which  might  be  present  but  it  was 
again  found  impossible  to  bring  about  any  separation  of  the  active 
constituents  in  this  way. 


I  Meyvr  and  Schweidler.  Wein.  Ber  lia,  July  1904. 
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VIII.     Summary  of  Results. 

1.  It  has  been  shewn  that  the  activity  of  uniform  layers  of  active 
potassium  salts  was  directly  proportional  to  the  area  of  the  salt 
exposed. 

2.  With  uniform  layers  of  a  number  of  potassium  salts  the 
activity  was  found  to  increase  with  the  thickness  of  the  layer,  and 
maximum  activities  were  obtained  with  all  the  salts  examined  with 
layers  of  the  salt  from  2  to  3  mm.  in  thickness. 

3.  Such  wide  variations  were  found  in  the  activities  of  different 
potassium  salts,  and  of  potassium  salts  of  the  same  composition 
obtained  from  different  sources,  as  to  practically  preclude  the  view 
that  the  activity  was  due  to  a  normal  atomic  property  of  the  potassium. 

4.  The  rays  from  the  potassium  salts,  which  were  found  to  be 
heterogeneous  and  to  possess  considerable  penetrating  power,  ex- 
hibited characteristics  similar  to  those  of  the  /3  radiation  emitted 
by  uranium  X.  The  penetrating  power  of  the  latter,  however,  is 
somewhat  greater  than  that  possessed  by  the  potassium  rays. 

5.  Experiments  have  been  described  which  go  to  shew  that  the 
activity  of  potassium  salts  is  not  due  to  the  excitation  of  a  secondary 
radiation  in  the  salts  by  the  activity  of  penetrating  rays  coming  from 
external  sources. 

6.  By  various  tests  it  was  found  impossible  to  trace  the  activity 
of  potassium  salts  to  the  existence  in  them  of  minute  quantities  of 
any  of  the  known  radioactive  elements  or  their  active  products. 

7.  Of  all  the  elements  in  the  alkali  group,  potassium  alone  has 
been  found  to  exhibit  marked  radioactivity.  Both  sodium  and  all 
of  its  salts  were  found  to  be  quite  inactive,  and  although  a  sample  of 
rubidium  alum  exhibited  an  activity  which  was  extremely  small,  and 
a  specimen  of  caesium  chloride  one  which  was  only  just  measurable, 
no  evidence  was  adduced  which  would  support  exclusively  the  view 
that  the  activity  observed  was  due  to  any  physical  property  of  the 
metallic  constituents  of  these  salts. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  express  our  very  great  indebtedness  to 
Prof.  Lang  and  to  Prof.  Lash  Miller,  as  well  as  to  other  members  of 
the  staff  in  Chemistry,  for  their  kindness  in  placing  at  our  disposal  a 
number  of  the  specimens  of  the  salts  examined. 
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Section  III.,  1908.  [  81  ]  Trans.  R.  S.  C. 

IV. — Note  on  the  Temperature  Variations  in  the  Specific  Resistance  of 

Ueuslers  Alloys. 

By  H.  A.  McTaggart,  M.A.,  and  J.  K.  Robertson,  M.A. 

(CommuTiIcated  by  Prof.  J.  C.  McLennan,  and  read  May  26,  1908.) 

Introduction. 

The  following  note  contains  an  account  of  a  preliminary  stu^y  of 
the  specific  resistance  of  several  samples  of  the  bronze  alloys  discovered 
a  few  years  ago  by  Heusler.^  There  already  exists  as  a  result  of  the 
investigations  of  various  experimenters,  a  considerable  amount  of  in- 
fonnation  with  regard  to  the  nature  and  properties  of  these  alloys, 
but  no  careful  examination  of  their  electrical  resistance  has  up  to  the 
present  been  attempted. 

A  perusal  of  the  literature  bearing  on  the  subject  of  Heusler's 
alloys  shews  a  number  of  striking  contrasts  between  their  properties 
and  that  of  many  other  alloys,  as  well  as  pure  metals.  They  are  mag- 
netic, though  composed  of  non-magnetic  constituents;  their  permeability 
shews  unusual  variations  accompanying  the  processes  of  cooling  from 
high  temperatures;  their  hysteresis  effects  depend  on  similar  treatment; 
and  they  exhibit  magnetostriction  phenomena  altogether  different  from 
those  displayed  by  other  well  known  magnetic  substances.  Consideration 
of  these  properties,  and  particularly  of  those  which  are  subject  to  modi- 
fications by  specific  heat  treatment,  suggested  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  peculiarities  in  the  values  of  the  coefficient  of  resistance  in 
some  regions  of  temperature. 

It  became  then  a  matter  of  interest  and  importance  to  examine  the 
resistance  of  these  alloys,  not  only  at  ordinary  temperatures  but  also 
over  as  wide  a  range  as  possible,  so  as  to  observe  as  fully  as  may  be 
the  character  of  any  variations  which  might  occur  in  the  specific  resist- 
ance in  consequence  of  temperature  changes.  To  add,  then,  if  possible, 
from  this  line  of  investigation,  some  further  data  which  might  help  to 
explain  the  magnetic  properties  of  these  bronzes,  the  authors,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Prof.  McLennan,  carried  out  as  time  permitted,  the  series 
of  observatioT»  described  below. 


^Verh.  d.  Deut.  Phys.  Gesell.  5.219.  1903;  Marburgr  Schrlften,  237,  1904; 
Ann.  d.  Phys..  16.535.  1904;  Kloctrlcian.  June  16th.  1905:  Phys.  Rev..  96,335, 
1905*  Verh.  d.  Deut.  Phya.  Gesell.  7.133.  1905:  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  76,271,  1905; 
Phys.  Rev..  23.498,  1906:  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Standards,  WashinRrton,  Vol. 
12.  No.  2,  p.  297.  Aug:.,  1906;  Verb.  d.  Deut.  Phys.  Gesell,  March,  1907;  Phys. 
Rev.,  24,  1907;    Verh.  d.  Deut.  Phys.  Gesell.,  Jan.,  1908. 
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Outline  of  Method: — ^The  intentioii  was  to  make  detenmnatîbzis 
of  the  specific  lesistance  at  a  considerable  number  of  different  temper- 
atmeSy  but  lack  of  time  confined  the  observations  to  five  particular 
points — ^namely,  that  of  liquid  air^  about  — 185°  C.,  that  of  carbonic 
add  snow  and  ether^  about  77"*  C,  that  of  melting  ice^  boiling  water, 
and  that  of  paraffin  heated  to  160°  G. 

TABLE  I. 


NcofaUoy. 

Fèrœntage  Gomp08iti< 

m. 

Atomic  mUo'of 
^AtoMn. 

lA 

Al. 
8.0 

9.7 

14.3 

16.9 

Mn. 
32.1 

25.6 

28.6 

23.9 

Cu. 
59.8 

64.6 

57.1 

60.3 

.51 

2  2A.    

.77 

3,  3A,  3B 

1.01 

4  4A 

1.92 

FIG.  1 

Eight  rods  each  about  15  cms.  long,  whose  distinguishing  marks 
are  lA,  2,  2 A,  3,  3 A,  3B,  4,  4  A.  and  whose  percentage  composition  is 
shewn  in  Table  I  were  examined. 

Before  beginning  the  study  of  the  resistance  of  the  samples  their 
permeability  was  roughly  determined  for  purposes  of  comparison.  To 
do  this  a  ballistic  metliofl  was  employed,  the  rods  being  placed  in  a 
glass  tube  wound  with  a  secondary  coil,  which  was  itself  in  turn  placed 
inside  a  standard  primary.  No  correction  was  made  for  end  effects 
as  a  comparison  of  the  relative  magnetization  values  of  the  different- 
specimens  was  all  that  was  desired. 
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The  curves  given  in  Fig  1  shew  graphically  the  values  of  B  and  H 

for  each  of  the  rods  examined,  and  the  numbers  themselves  from  which 

the  curves  were  plotted  are  given  in  Table  II. 

V 
TABLE  II. 


Alloy 
lA 

Alloy 
2 

Alloy 
2A 

Alloy 
3 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

15.35 

23.02 

16.04 

28.22 

16.04 

29.13 

17.44 

424.15 

32.09 

43.31 

32.79 

47.95 

32.79 

49.18 

34.19 

776.02 

55.82 

58.77 

55.12 

89.16 

55.82 

90.53 

59.91 

1179.20 

75.36 

73.59 

75.36 

118.59 

76.06 

120.64 

77.45 

1434.57 

106.06 

101.93 

106.76 

153.72 

108.15 

162.89 

110.25 

1733.56 

130.48 

116.03 

131.88 

175.86 

131.88 

195.16 

136.07 

1894.80 

147.93 

126.09 

148.63 

195.59 

148.63 

215.11 

153.51 

1993.15 

163.28 

131.41 

163.28 

203.54 

166.07 

217.87 

168.86 

2060.81 

175.84 

133.35 

175.84 

207.15 

178.63 

220.82 

182.82 

2110.22 

187.01 

138.02 

188.40 

210.77 

193.29 

212.24 

193.98 

2149.75 

Alloy 
3A 

Alloy 
3B 

Alloy 

AUoy 
4A 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

H 

B 

17.44 

555.41 

17.44 

367.30 

17.44 

759.41 

16.74 

696.99 

34.89 

1021.38 

34.19 

664.41 

32.49 

1134.23 

33.49 

1101.79 

58.61 

1522.69 

57.21 

1045.36 

56.52 

1378.59 

55.82 

1472.04 

78.85 

1835.39 

78.15 

1308.23 

77.45 

1475.26 

76.75 

1662.45 

111.64 

2196.44 

110.90 

1633.01 

117.23 

1571.43 

109.55 

1853.23 

136.07 

2383.61 

136.07 

1811.83 

134.67 

1632.35 

133.27 

1947.48 

153.51 

2491.76 

153.51 

1930.08. 

153.51 

1673.92 

152.12 

2005.48 

168.86 

2558.30 

170.26 

1999.48 

167.47 

1699.09 

167.47 

2043.43 

181  42 

2605.64 

183.52 

2052.35 

180.73 

1708.70 

180.03 

2072.34 

193.29 

2648.57 

193.98 

2087.73 

190.49 

1724.64 

188.40 

2093.58 

Sec.  III.,  1908.    3. 
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To  examine  their  resistance  the  rods  were  laid  side  by  side  about 
1  cm.  apart  in  two  sets  of  four  each,  and  their  ends  soldered  together 
in  series.  In  ifiiis  way  four  rods  at  a  time  were  placed  in  the  bath 
and  examined  in  succession.  The  resistance  of  each  specimen  was 
deduced  from  the  observed  value  of  the  potential  difference  at  the  ends 
of  a  five  cm.  length  of  the  alloy,  and  from  the  value  of  the  current 
passing  through  it  according  to  the  equation — 

[      *-'-.  R    ^      JV   . 

and  from  this  result  the  specific  resistance  was  calculated  according  to 
the  equation 

R  A 
^=   — 
where  A  =  the  cross  section 

L  =  the  length  of  the  specimen. 
Apparatus: — The  current  traversing  the  alloys  was  supplied  from 
a  storage  battery,  a  rheostat  being  used  to  make  small  adjustments  when 
desired.      To  measure  the  current  at  any  time,  the  difference  of  poten- 
tial at  the  ends  of  a  ohm  standard  resistance  in  circuit  with  the 

alloys  was  observed  by  means  of  a  Siemens  and  Ualske  potentiometer 
provided  with  a  sensitive  galvanometer. 

To  determine  the  potential  difference  at  the  ends  of  a  5  cm.  length 
of  the  alloy,  a  pair  of  calipers  fitted  with  ebonite  arms  bearing  brass 
V-shaped  tips  with  platinum  edges  made  a  sliding  contact  at  any  two 
points  desired  along  the  specimen  and  wires  leading  from  the  brass 
tips  served  to  make  connection  with  the  same  potentiometer,  the  read- 
ings for  current  and  potential  difference  at  the  points  of  contact  being 
taken  in  succession.  To  determine  the  resistance  of  the  5  cm.  length 
of  a  specimen,  the  calipers  were  adjusted  to  a  length  of  10 1^  cms.  and 
the  difference  of  potential  observed.  The  calipers  were  then  shortened 
to  5%  cms.  and  the  potential  difference  again  noted.  The  difference 
of  the  two  readings  gave  the  potential  difference  at  the  ends  of  a  5  cm. 
length  of  a  specimen,  and  from  this,  the  dimensions  of  the  rod  being 
known,  the  specific  resistance  was  deduced. 

No  special  difficulty  was  encountered  in  preparing  baths  at  the 
chosen  temperatures.  For  the  highest  temperature  a  narrow  copper  ves- 
sel was  used  long  enough  to  contain  the  alloys  laid  upon  proper  insulat- 
ing blocks.  The  paraffin  was  heated  by  gas  and  kept  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature of  160°  C. 

For  the  lowest  temperature  a  quantity  of  liquid  air  was  poured  over 
the  alloys  while  restinof  in  a  narrow  dish  made  of  thin  hrai?s  placed  in 
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SB 


a  bed  of  wool.  By  thia  method  the  alloys  mon  reached  a  iteady  tem- 
perature,  and  as  tlie  liquid  when  covered  by  wool  evuporated  hut  slowly 
a  constant  temperature  was  easily  maintained. 

The  next  temperature^  —77^  C*,  was  ohtained  by  pouring  a  mixture 
of  c^rhonic  acid  snow  and  ether  into  the  same  vessel  as  was  used  for 
the  liquid  air.  the  enow  heing  obtained  in  the  usual  way  by  allowing 
the  ga^  to  expand  under  high  pressure  from  the  cylinder  in  which  it 
waa  confined. 

A  mixture  of  ice  and  water  gave  the  zero  temperature,  and  a  ?€BBel 
of  boiling  water  the  temperature  of  100°  C. 


To  be  certain  before  takitig  a  reading  that  the  bathâ  had  reached 
a  ste-ady  state  a  nickel-imn  thermocouple  was  used  in  connection  with 
<he  potentiometer  and  the  galvanometer  mentioned  above. 

The  results  of  the  observations  are  given  in  Table  III,  ami  the 
point?  there  given  are  joined  by  curves,  as  shewn  in  Fig.  2, 

TABLE  III, 

Specific  resîi^tAneeB  of  alloys. 
Values  ùi  (T  X  106  wher€  ^  is  the  specific  re«îetaDeeÉ 


Temp. 

lA 

* 
2 

2A 

3 

SA 

âB 

4 

4Â 

-180=*  C 

12.87 

50.30 

41.90 

9.29 

9.4S 

14  02 

33.09 

23.8 

-77<*C 

20.80 

70  26 

81.00 

17. 7Ô 

13.66 

20.44 

40.50 

32.0 

0*C 

19  ai 

6§.36 

63.70 

24.48 

22.09 

24.35 

49  39 

36.8 

100*  C 

18.78 

58. S9 

88  JO 

31  88 

32,18 

31.63 

51.51 

41,4 

160**  C 

22.^5* 

77.?^ 

'  100. W 

39,65 

37.72 

36  67 

56.61 

41  8 
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Discussion. — ^From  the  Tallies  recorded  in  Table  III  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  specific  resistance  of  alloys  No.  2  and  No.  2A  were  excep- 
tionally high,  and  although  with  the  two  alloys  the  resistances  were 
determined  for  only  a  limited  nmnber  of  points  it  is  evident  from  tiie 
fonn  of  the  conres  that  the  specific  resistance  of  both  nnderwent  wide 
and  irrqndar  thongh  somewhat  similar  variations.  The  existence  of 
a  maTJTmini  and  a  Tninimnm  value  for  the  specific  resistance  of  each 
m  the  range  covered  appears  to  be  clearly  established,  and  it  is  probable 
that  had  measurements  for  a  larger  number  of  temperatures  been  made 
these  critical  values  would  have  been  still  further  emphasized  and  more 
definitely  detennined. 

Alloys  Nos.  3.  3A  and  3B,  as  well  as  Nos.  4  and  4A,  shew  very 
nearly  a  linear  relation  between  specific  resistances  and  temperatures» 
and  in  their  bdiaviour  approximate  more  closely  to  that  of  pure  metals. 

A  comparison  of  the  values  of  the  specific  resistance  of  these  alloys 
witii  the  known  values  of  their  ccmstituents  Cu.  and  AL  (that  for  Mn. 
apparently  has  not  yet  been  determined)  shews  that  all  the  specimens 
had  a  higher  specific  resistance  than  either  of  these  two  constituents. 
In  this  respect  then  the  Heusler  alloys  resemble  various  alloys  examined 
by  Fleming  and  Dewar,  and  others.  But,  in  the  determinations  of 
the  latter  the  difference  observed  between  the  specific  resistances  of 
particular  alloys  and  that  of  their  respective  components  were  not  so 
large  as  that  exhibited,  for  example  by  alloys  2,  2A. 

This  fact,  coupled  with  the  pronounced  change  in  specific  resistance 
which  has  been  found  to  follow  variations  in  the  percentage  composi- 
tion of  these  alloys,  make  it  desirable  to  have  a  more  complete  ateries 
of  determinations  for  a  larger  number  of  specimens,  and  it  is  possible 
when  these  are  made,  that  some  additional  information  will  be  obtained 
which  will  assist  in  establishing  a  relation  between  the  various  phases 
of  these  alloys  and  the  physical  properties  which  they  manifest 

It  gives  the  writers  pleasure  to  express,  in  this  place,  their  sincere 
thanks  to  Prof.  McLennan  for  his  kindness  in  placing  at  their  disposal 
the  necessary  apparatus  to  carry  out  the  experimental  work,  and  for 
his  many  helpful  suggestions  given  from  time  to  time  during  the 
investigation. 


SftcriOK  IIL,  1908. 
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v.— On  the  Conductivity  of  Mix'tureê  of  Dilute  SQtutiom. 

By  J,  A.  Gardiner,  M.A. 

(Communicated  by  I^f.  J.  C-  McLennan  and  read  May  2Ô,  1908), 

Introduction, 

In  a  recent  paper  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Burton'  some  numbers  are  given 
which  shew  that,  when  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to  a 
colloidal  solution  of  silver,  a  drop  in  the  conductivity  of  the  solution 
occurred.  During  the  course  of  that  investigation  Mr.  Burton  also 
obsfir%'ed  a  similar  effect  when  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  was  added  to 
a  dilute  sohjtion  of  silver  nitrate. 

Now%  according  to  the  ionic  theory  of  electrolysis,  silver  nitrate 
in  dilute  solution  is  completely  dissociateti  into  silver  and  nitrate 

+ 
ions  J  i.e.,  AgNO,  becomes  Ag  H-  NO|.     The  same  is  true  of  hydroch- 
loric acid  in  dilute  solution,  HCI  decomposing  into  the  ions  H  +  CI. 
Also  when  we  add  dilute  HCI  to  dilute  AgNO|  we  should  obtain  the 
following  : 


AgNO,  +  HCI  =  AgCl  +  Ag  +  CI 


+è  + 


I 


Since  the  hydrogen  ion  possesses  greater  mobility  than  the  silver  ion 
which  it  displaces  one  would  naturally  expect  the  conductivity  of  the 
silver  nitrate  to  increase  on  the  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid. 
From  the  observation  described  above  it  seemed  evident,  however^ 
that  the  conductivity  under  the  circumstances  stated,  did  not  follow 
the  ordinary  laws  of  electrolysis,  and  in  order  to  examine  the  effect 
more  fully  a  series  of  experiments  was  made  under  a  variety  of  con- 
ditions descril>ed  l>elow% 

Description  oj  the  apparatus. — The  resistance  of  the  solution  was 
measured  by  a  method  similar  to  that  adopted  by  G.  B.  Br>'an^  in 
**  The  Conductivity  of  Liquidj?  in  Thin  Layers."  The  arrangement  is 
shewn  in  Fig,  1 , 

By  means  of  the  double  commutator  CC  an  alternating  current 
was  supplied  to  two  corners  of  a  Wheatstone  Bridge,  and  since  the 
connections  to  the  galvanometer  were  rex^ersed  at  the  same  time  as 
the  current*  any  current  through  the  galvanometer  was  always  in  one 
directirm.     The  commutator  had  two  ebonite  drums,  each  with  two 


Î  Phil.  Mftg.,  Nov.  1905.  p.  472, 

tBtyan,  Fhil,  Mag.  45.  pp.  253-270.  1906. 
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brass  segments  and  four  brushes.      When  driven  at  full  speed  it  gave 
about  20  alternations  per  second. 

In  making  the  measurements  the  conductivity  vessel  was  placed 
in  a  water  bath,  kept  at  a  constant  temperature  by  means  of  a 
thermostat.  The  thermostat  was  regulated  so  as  to  give  a  tempera- 
ture of  25°C,  and  the  conductivities  of  the  solutions  in  the  following 


experiments  were  found  for  that  temperature.  The  electrodes,  also, 
were  coated  with  platinum  black  to  prevent  the  absorption  of 
liberated  gases. 

Experiment  L — To  Prepare  Standard  Solutions  of  Silver  Nitrate, 
Hydrochloric  Acid,  and  Potassium  Chloride. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  was  standardised  by  means  of  sodium 
hydrate  which  was  prepared  by  placing  a  piece  of  sodium  freed  from 
the  petroleum  and  the  crust  of  oxide,  in  the  funnel  F,  made  of  nickel 

gauze.      Fig.    II.      This   funnel    stood    in   a 
basin  of  distilled  water,  and  over  the  whole  a 
bell  jar  was  placed  as  shewn  in  the  diagram. 
Under  the  apex  of  the  funnel  was  placed  a 
platinum  vessel  D,  which  caught  the  sodium 
hydrate  as  it  trickled  down  from   the  funnel 
above.      The  action  was  hastened  by  passing 
a  current  of  steam  through  a  tube  placed  in 
[the  water,  so  as  to  increase  the  evaporation. 
The  sodium  hydrate  thus  formed  was  made 
up  to  about  the  desired   concentration,  and 
the   resulting   solution  was   standardised    by 
means  of  succinic  acid,  using  phenol pthalein 
as  indicator.     The  sodium  hydrate  solution  was  then  used   to  stan- 
dardise the  hydrochloric   acid  solution,   using  the  same  indicator  as 
before. 


Fig.  II. 
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The  silver  nitrate  and  potassium  chloride  solutions  were  made 
by  dissolving  known  weights  of  each  in  distilled  water  and  after- 
wards making  the  solutions  up  to  the  desired  concentration. 

Experiment  IL — To  Determine  the  Cell  Constant. 

The  constant  K  which,  for  a  given  cell,  depends  on  the  size  and 

shape  of  the  electrodes,  and  on  their  distance  apart,  is  equal  to  the 

^.     specific  conductivity  .         ^i.  j     x-  -1  1 

ratio  -i- T T — 7r-=T—   or  since  the  conductivity  =  — r— 

measured  conductivity  resistance 

we  have  K  =  specific  conductivity  X  measured  resistance.     In  order 

N 
to  find   the  value  of  K  a   —  solution  of  KCl  whose  specific  con- 

oU 

ductivity  at  25°C  is  known  to  be  2.768  x  10""3^  was  taken  and  its  re- 
sistance found  at  that  temperature  by  the  method  described  above. 
The  mean  of  several  readings  obtained  in  this  way  gave  a  resistance  of 
29.265  ohms,  so  that  K  =  2.768  x  10-«  x  20.265  =  .08100552,  with 

this  constant   the  specific   conductivity  of  any  other  solution  was 

jr 

therefore  given  directly  by   — r- jr-rr t—r- — 

resistance  of  the  solution 

Experiment  ///.— To  75  c.c.  of  redistilled  water  there  was  added 

N 
.rinnf\  solutiou   of  HCl  and   the  specific 

conductivities  found  for  the  different  concentrations  are  given  in  the 
following  tables  I,  II  and  III  : 


drop  by  drop  y—  c.c.  j 


TABLE  I. 


Temp. 

Concentration. 

1 

Spec.  Conductivity. 

25°C 

Water 

2.70    X  10-6 

4.4  X  10'^  HCl 

2.70    X  10-6 

8.8  X  10-8      '• 

2.70    X  10-6 

22.2  X  10-8       .* 

2.793  X  10-6 

66.6  X  10-8       " 

2.857  X  10-6 

133.3  X  10-8       '* 

3.240  X  10-6 

222.2  X  10-8       " 

3.522  X  10-6 
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TABLE  U. 


Temp. 

ConoentmtMm. 

Spec  Conductinty. 

2iTO 

Water 

2.814  X  ICr^ 

4.4  X  10-^ 

HCl 

2.314  X  ICr^ 

8.8  X  lOr® 

II 

2.314  X  l(r® 

17.7  X  lOr^ 

II 

2.814  X  l(r® 

44.4  X  10-8 

•1 

2.250  X  10^ 

111.1  X  icr^ 

II 

2.814  X  10-^ 

244.4  X  l(rS 

2.70    X  lOr^ 

TABLE  m. 


Temp. 

Ccmoentiatioii. 

Spec  Omductivity. 

25^ 

Water 

2.026  X  10-^ 

4.4  X  10-8n  HCl 

2.076  X  10^ 

8.8  X  10-^      •• 

2.076  X  10^ 

13.3  X  10-8      " 

2.104  X  10-* 

26.6  X  10-^      " 

2.189  X  10-* 

71.1  X  10-^      " 

2.70    X  10-* 

169.9  X  10"8      " 

3.176  X  10-* 

The  above  tables  and  the  curves  plotted  in  Figs.  Ill,  IV  and  V, 

N 
shew  that  on  the  addition  of  the  first  few  drops  of  îôqôô  ^^^  there 

was  very  little  change  in  the  conductivity  of  the  solution,  but  as  the 
HCl  solution  became  more  concentrated  the  conductivity  gradually 
increased. 

Experiment  IV. — To  75  c.c.  of  redistilled  water  there  was  added  a 

dropjf—  c.c.j  of  Y^  AgNOg,  thus  giving  a  4.94  x  10-7  normal 

solution   of  silver   nitrate.     To   this  solution   was   added,   drop  by 

N 
drop,  a  solution  of  HCl.      The  variation    in  conductivity  for 

different  concentrations  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  shewn  by  the 
numbers  in  tables  IV,  and  the  curve  in  Fig.  VI. 
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TABLE  IV. 


Temp. 

Concentration. 

Spec.  Conductivity. 

25*'C 

Water 

2.745  X  10"® 

4.94  X  10"7n 

AgNOg 

2.812  X  10"® 

AgN03  sol.  along  with 
4.4    xlO"^HCl 

2.745  X  10"® 

8.8    xlO~« 

2.571  X  10"® 

13.3    xlQ-S 

2.612  X  10"® 

35.5    xlQ-S 

2.704  X  10"® 

66.6    X  10-8 

2.745  X  10"® 

133.3    xlOr^ 
122.2    xlO-8 

2.842  X  10"® 
3.115  X  10"® 

From  these  values  it  will  be  seen  that  on  adding  successive  drops 

N 
of  a  solution  of  HCl   to  a  4.9  x   10-^  normal  solution  of 

AgNOj,  the  conductivity  at  first  rapidly  decreased  and  after  reaching 
a  minimum,  steadily  increased  with  the  amount  of  HCl  added. 

This  experiment  was  repeated,  using  'solutions  of  AgNO^ 
gradually  increasing  in  concentration  each  time. 

The  results  are  given  in  tables  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII,  IX.  X. 

TABLE  V. 


Temp. 

— 
Concentration. 

Spec.  Conductivity. 

25°C 

Water 

2.596  X  10"^ 

O.SxlO-^nAgNOg 

2.700  X  10r« 

AgN03  ^^'  ^l^^S  ^th 
4.4x10"^  HCl 

2.613  X  10"^ 

8.8x10^       " 

2.764  X  10"^ 

17.7x10"®       •• 

2.822  X  10"® 

39.9x10-®       •• 

3.022  X  10"^ 

84.4x10"®       " 

3.139  X  10"^ 

•' 

173.3x10"®       " 

3.375  X  10"^ 
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TABLE  VI* 


Temp. 

Concentration. 

Spec,  Conductivity. 

26*0 

Water 

2.454  Ï  lOr^ 

24.6xl0-^û  AfNOg 

2.M2  X  lOr^ 

AgNQg  «oL  along  with 
4.4xlO"%HCl 

2,S02  X  i(r^ 

S.SxHT^    '* 

2,892  X  l<r® 

• 

17.7  xir*     - 

3  000  X  10^ 

26-6x10^      '* 

3  033  X  10'^ 

88.8  3£l(r*      *• 

8-03Ô  X  10^ 

156,5x10-**      " 

3  046  X  10-^ 

• 

344.4  xîOr*      *' 

3.315  X  lOrf 

TABLE  m. 


! 7. — 

Temp. 

Concentration. 

Spec.  Conductivity. 

25*^0 

Water 

2.613  X  10"^ 

29.6xl0"'^nAgNO3 

3.201  X  10"^ 

AgNOg  sol.  along  with 
4.4xlO"^HCl 

3.182  X  10"^ 

8.8xl0~®      " 

3.189  X  10"^ 

17.7x10"^       *• 

3.306  X  10^ 

44.4x10"^       " 

3.621  X  10"^ 

88.8  xlO~®       " 

3.600  X  10-^ 

155.5x10"^       *• 

3.715  X  10-^ 

244.4x10-^       •• 

2.050  X  10"^ 
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TABLE  VIII. 


Temp. 

Concentration. 

Spec.  Conductivity. 

25°C 

Water 

2.700  X  10"^ 

34.5xl0-'^nAgNO3 

3.621  X  10-^ 

AgN03  sol.  along  with 
4.4xlO"^nHCl 

3.377  X  10"^ 

8.8x10"^       •* 

3.400  X  10"^ 

'" 

13.3x10"^       " 

3.447  X  10"^ 

22.2x10"^       " 

3.681  X  10-6 

66.6  xlO~®       '• 

3.951  X  10-6 

133.3x10-8       " 

4.111  X  10-6 

222.2  xlO"S       " 

4.162  X  10-6 

TABLE  IX. 


Temp. 


25°C 


Concentration. 


Water 
39.5  X  lO-'^n  AgN03 

AgN03  sol.  along  with 
4.4  X  10~^HC1 

8.8  X  10"8 

13.3  X  10"® 

22.2  X  10"® 


88.8  X  10 


-8 


177.7x10"® 
266.6  X  10"® 


Spec.  Conductivity. 


2.700  X  10"6 
3. 632  X  10-6 

3.632  X  10-6 
3.666  X  10-6 
3. 913  X  10"6 
4.500  X  10-6 
4.909  X  10"6 
5.031  X  10-6 
5.400  X  10-6 
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TABLE  IL 


Temp. 

ConooitTation. 

Spee.  ConduetiTity. 

2fi^ 

Water 

3.000  x^lOr^ 

l« 

4t4  A  TlO'-'^nÂgSO^ 

3.733  X  10^ 

«4 

AgN03  soL  akmg  with 
4.4xlO"^HCl 

3.932  X  10r« 

«< 

8.8xl(r®      '• 

4.600  X  10-^ 

1 

/  ** 

17.7  xlO~®      " 

4.879  X  10"^ 

II 

84.4  xicr®      " 

6.226  X  lOrO 

«• 

173.3  xior®      " 

6.364  X  lOrO 

Tables  Y,  IX  and  the  corresponding  curves  given  in  Figs.  VIIj 

VIII,  IX,  X,  and  XI,  shew  that  the  same  effect  was  noticeable 

throughout,  until  a  silver  nitrate  solution  of  normality  39.5  x  10~^  was 

reached  after  which  it  was  not  observed,  i.e.,  with  concentrations 

above  this  the  conductivity  steadily  increased  with  the  addition  of 

N 
jTTjrjr  HCl  as  will  be  seen  from  the  measurements  which  are  recorded 

in  table  X  and  illustrated  in  Fig.  XII. 

Experiment  F.— A  silver  chloride  solution  was  made  by  adding 

HCl   to   AgNOg.    This  was  passed   through  a  filter  paper,  and  the 

precipitate  washed   with  distilled   water    in    order  to   remove  the 

hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.     The  precipitate  was  then  transferred 

to   a   beaker   containing  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water.     This 

solution  was  then  added  drop  by  drop  to  76  cc.  of  distilled  water 

until  the  conductivity  of  the  resulting  solution  had  increased  by  an 

amount   corresponding  to   the  increase   in  the  previous   case  with 

AgNOg.     Then  to  this  solution  of  AgCl  there  was  added  drop  by 

N 
drop  a  -7.^7,^    solution  of  HNO^,  and   the  conductivities   taken  as 
1 uuoo  * 

before.     Tables  XI,  XII,  XIII  and  the  curves  given  in  Figs.  XIII, 

XIV  and  XV  shew  the  variation  in  conductivity  as  obtained  when  a 

_N 

10000 

the  silver  chloride  solution. 


nitric  acid  solution  was  added  to  different  concentrations  of 
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TABLE  XI. 


Temp. 

Concentration. 

Spec.  Conductivity. 

25°C 

Water 

2.189  X  10-^ 

AgCl  solution 

2.304  X  ICr^ 

AgCl  sol.  along  with 
4.4xl0"^HNO3 

2.219  X  10-^ 

8.8x10"^      " 

2.213  X  10-Ô 

13.2xlO"S      " 

2.282  X  10-^ 

22.2x10-8       " 

2.314  X  10"^ 

66.6x10-8       " 

2.348  X  10"^ 

133.2x10-8       " 

2.671  X  10r« 

222.2x10  8       " 

2.842  X  10"^ 

TABLE  XII. 


V 

Temp. 

Concentration. 

Spec.  Conductivity. 

25«C 

Water 

2.120  X  10-^ 

AgCl  solution 
AgCl  sol.  along  with 
4.4  X  10-8nHNO3 

2.439  X  10^ 
2.299  X  10-^ 

8.8x10-8       " 

2.294  X  10-^ 

13.3x10-8       •• 

2.256  X  10-® 

22.2x10-8       " 

2.347  X  10"^ 

66.6x10-8       " 

2.454  X  10-® 

133.3x10-8       - 

2.632  X  10-6 

222.2x10-8       •' 

2.934  X  10~® 
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TABLE  XIII. 


Temp. 

Conœntration. 

Spec.  Conductivity. 

25*^0 

Water 

2.700  X  10"^ 

AgCl  solution 

3.368  X  10-^ 

AgCl  sol.  along  with 
4.4  X  10"^  HNO3 

3.361  X  10"^ 

" 

8.8x10"®       " 

3.286  X  10"Ô 

17.7x10^      *• 

3.375  X  lO-ô 

44.4x10"®       " 

3.448  X  10"^ 

88.8x10"®       •• 

3.529  X  10-^ 

165.6x10"®       " 

3.682  X  10-6 

244.4x10"®       " 

4.01     X  10"^ 

N 
From  the  above  tables  it  will  be  seen  that  as  a  ^7^7^777.  solution  of 

nitric  acid  was  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  silver  chloride  a  drop  in 
the  conductivity  of  the  solution  occurred  at  first,  but  as  the  nitric 
acid  became  more  concentrated  the  conductivity  steadily  increased. 
Experiment  VI. — To  75  cc.  of  redistilled  water  there  was  added 

1  N 


one  drop  -^^r    cc. 


HCl,  thus  giving  a  4.  4  x  1(H  normal  solu- 


30    ^^'  10000 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid.     To  this  solution  there  was  added  drop  by 

N 

drop  a  ^  solution  of  AgNOg,  and  the  corresponding  conduc- 
tivities were  determined.  The  variation  in  conductivity  for  different 
concentrations  of  the  silver  nitrate  is  shewn  in  table  XIV,  and 
illustrated  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  XVI. 

TABLE  XIV. 


Temp. 

Concentration. 

Spec.  Conductivity. 

25°C 

Water 

2.418  X  10"^ 

4.4  X  10~®n 

HCl 

2.454  X  10-^ 

HCl  sol.  along  with 
4.9  X  10"'^n  AgNOg 

9.8x10"'^ 

2.383  X  10"^ 
2.382  X  10-^ 

24.5  X  10-7 

•' 

2.454  X  10-6 

73.5  X 10-7 

•' 

3.115  X  10-6 

147.0  X  10-7 

•' 

4.197  X  10-6 

245.0  X  10-7 

(( 

5.625  X  10-6 
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N 


Here  again   a    drop   in   conductivity  was   noticeable  as  a 


1000 


of  AgNOg  solution  was  added  to  a  4.4  x  10-®  normal  solution  of  HCl. 
This  experiment  was  repeated,  beginning  with  an  8.8  x  10-8  nor- 
mal solution  of  HCl,  and  the  results  which  are  given  in  table  XV  are 
shewn  graphically  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  XVII. 

TABLE  XV. 


Temp. 

Concentration. 

Spec.  Conductivity. 

25«C 

Water 

2.06    X  10-^ 

8.8x10"^  HCl 

2.06    X  10-^ 

HCl  sol.  along  with 
4.9x.l0"7nAgNO3 

2.06    X  10"^ 

9.8x10"'^ 

2.iai  X  10-^ 

24.5xl0"7 

2.631  X  10-^ 

73.6x10-7 

3.376  X  10"^ 

147.0  xl0"7 

4.625  X  10"^ 

246.0  xlO"7 

6.231  X  10-^ 

In  this  case  the  conductivity  remained  stationary  at  first  and 
then  gradually  increased  with  the  amount  of  AgNOg  present  in  the 
solution. 

Experiment  VII. — ^To  75  cc.  of  redistilled  water  there  was  added 

N 
drop  by  drop  a  t?^  solution  of  AgNOg.     The  specific  conductivities 

for  the  different  concentrations  of  AgNOg  are  given  in  table  XVI, 
and  a  curve  representing  them  in  Fig.  XVIII. 

TABLE  XVI. 


Temp. 

Concentrât 

ion. 

Spec.  Conductivity. 

25°C 

Water 

2.077  X  10"^ 

4.9  X  10"'^n 

AgNOg 

2.189  X  10"^ 

9.8x10-7 

•' 

2.314  X  10"^ 

24.5  X  10-7 

'• 

2.745  X  10-^ 

73.5x10-7 

'• 

3.521  X  10-6 

" 

147.0x10-7 

- 

4.765  X  10-^ 

245.0x10-7 

<c 

6.231  X  10"^ 
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From  these  values  it  will  be  seen  that  the  conductivity  of  a  silver 

nitrate  solution  steadily  increased  with  the  concentration. 

N 
Summary.— 1.   Tables  I-III   shew  that    as  a  solution  of 

10000 

HCl  was  added  to  water  there  was,  at  first,  very  little  change  in  the 

conductivity  of  the  solution,  but  as  the  HCl  solution  became  more 

concentrated  the  conductivity  gmdually  increased. 

2.  Tables  IV-IX  shew  that  on  the  addition  of  HCl  to  AgNO,  of 
various  dilutions  a  drop  in  the  conductivity  was  observed.  When, 
however,  a  39.5  x  IQ-^  normal  silver  nitrate  solution  was  reached  this 
effect  disappeared. 

3.  A  similar  drop  in  the  conductivity  was  observed  when  a 
dilute  nitric  acid  solution  was  added  to  a  dilute  silver  chloride  solu- 
tion. Also,  when  a  dilute  silver  nitric  solution  was  added  to  a  dilute 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

4.  In  the  case  of  the  silver  nitrate  solution  (Experiment  VII)  the 
conductivity  steadily  increased  with  the  concentration. 

Explanation, — Two  explanations  may  be  given  of  the  above 
phenomenon  (1)  The  fact  that,  in  Experiment  III,  the  conductivity 
remains  steady  at  first,  may  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  hydrogen  by 
the  platinum  electrodes,  and  (2)  The  drop  in  conductivity  indicated 
in  Experiments  IV,  V,  VI  may  be  due  to  the  hydrogen  ion  attracting 
to  itself  the  neutral  AgCl,  and  becoming  loaded.  Its  mobility  might, 
thereby,  be  decreased  so  as  to  have  a  value  below  that  of  the  silver 
ion  which  it  displaced. 

Up  to  the  present  the  results  obtained  are  not  sufficient  to  dis- 
criminate between  these  two  explanations,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with 
additional  observations  the  problem  raised  may  be  cleared  up.  In 
conclusion  I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  E.  F.  Burton  for  his  kind  assistance 
in  the  course  of  these  experiments. 
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Tr^ns.  R.  S,  C, 


YL^-Tke  Abëorptjon  of  the  Different  Types  of  Beta  Eays  together  with 
a  Study  of  the  Secondary  Bays  Excited  by  them. 

By  V,  E»  Pound,  M.A,,  Uaiversity  of  Toronto. 

(Comiounifated  by  Prof.  J.  C.  McLennan  and  read  May  26>  190S,) 

I.  Inthoduction,  In  û  paper  in  the  Phih  Mag.,  of  July,  1907, 
Prof,  MaeKenzie  givea  an  account  of  some  observations  wiiich  he  made 
on  the  secondary  radiation  issuing  from  each  side  of  plates  of  lead 
upon  wMch  a  pencil  of  0  rays  was  allowefl  to  fall.  Using  plates  of 
increasing  thickness,  he  found  that  the  secondary  radiation  issuing 
from  the  side  of  tJie  plate  upon  which  the  ft  rays  fell,  gi^adually  in- 
creased in  intensity  and  reached  a  maximum  value  when  a  plate  .2  mms, 
in  thickness  was  used.  With  plates  of  still  greater  thickness^  this 
secondary  radiation  remained  constant  in  intensity.  He  obtained, 
however,  an  entirely  different  result  on  investigating  the  secondary 
radiation  from  the  back  of  the  plate  upon  wliich  the  fi  radiation  was 
allowed  to  fall.  Under  these  conditions  the  secondary  radiation  fell 
off  very  slowly  as  the  thickness  of  the  plates  increased,  and  was  still 
quite  measurable  with  plates  of  lead  15  mms.  in  thickness. 

In  arriving  at  these  results,  MacKenzie^  investigated  the  secondary 
radiation  issuing  from  each  side  of  the  plates,  first,  when  both  ft  and 

Y  rays  were  allowed  to  fall  on  them,  and  second,  when  y  rays  alone 
were  allowed  to  fall  on  the  plates,  ami  the  results  quoted  by  him,  and 
ascril>ed  by  him  to  the  actitrn  of  the  ft  rays  were  obtained  by  sub- 
tracting the  effects  due  to  the  y  rays  alone  from  those  due  to  the 
combined  /Î  and  v  radiations. 

With  the  arrangement  he  adopted  it  was  possible  that  in  cutting 
off  the  ft  rays  in  order  to  study  the  effect  of  the  x  radiation  alone  he 
also  cut  off  a  greater  proportion  of  the  latter  than  he  estimated.  If 
this  were  so  it  wotdd  result  in  ascribing  to  the  ft  radiation  a  part  of  the 
sec  o  nd  a  ry  ra  d  i  a  t  io  n .  w  h  i  c  h  p  ro  pe  rl  y  s  ho  u  Id  ha  ve  bee  n  as  c  ribed   to  t  he 

Y  rays. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  his  results  in  their  relation  to  theories 
of  second ary  radiation  now  being  put  forward  by  Bragg'  and  others, 
it  was  thought  well  to  make  a  more  extended  examination  of  the 
secondary  radiations  excited  by  both  ft  and  by  y  niys,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing paper  an  account  is  given  of  some  experiments  in  whir  h  the 
secondary  radiation  both  from  the  back  and  the  front  of  metal  platea 
wasstudietlj  when  these  were  traversed  by  y  rays  a  lone .  and  also  when 
pencils  of  ft  rays  of  different  types  were  allowed  to  fall  on  them. 

I  Phil  Mag  ,  July  1907. 
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In  dififerentiating  the  effects  due  to  the  various  types  of  rajrs, 
the  action  of  each  was  ascertained  by  deflecting  pencils  of  each  type 
into  an  ionisation  chamber  away  from  the  others  by  means  of  a 
magnetic  field.  , 

II.  Apparatus: — The  arrangement  adopted  is  shewn  in  Fig.  I. 
The  receptacle  for  holding  the  radium  was  a  lead  cylinder  A  with  walls 
4  cm.  thick.  One  end  of  the  cylinder  was  covered  by  a  brass  plate  2.6 
mms.  thick,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  hole  4.5.  mms.  in  diameter. 
The  capsule  holding  the  radium  was  held  close  against  this  plate  in 
such  a  position  that  the  rays  from  the  radium  on  issuing,  passed 
between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  electromagnet.  Immediately  beneath 
the  pole  pieces  of  the  electromagnet  was  the  ionisation  chamber  B.  It 
also  was  made  of  lead  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  6.7  cms.  long,  with 
walls  4.6  cms.  in  thickness,  the  ionisation  chamber  proper  being  4.7 
cms.  in  diameter.  At  the  top  and  bottom  were  brass  rings  to  hold 
different  thicknesses  of  selected  absorbing  materials  over  the  ends  of 
the  chamber. 

A  properly  screened  and  insulated  electrode  was  inserted  into  the 
ionising  chamber  and  connected  to  a  Dolezeleck  electrometer  by  means 
of  which  saturation  currents  were  measured.  The  sensibility  of  the 
electrometer  was  such  that  a  potential  difference  of  one  volt  between 
the  quadrants  produced  a  deflection  of  625  mms.  on  a  scale  about  one 
metre  distant  from  the  needle.  It  was  found  that  a  potential  of  240 
volts  applied  to  the  ionisation  chamber  was  always  amply  sufficient 
to  give  the  saturation  current. 

III.  Experiments  on  the  Absorption  and  Reflection  of  ft  rays  by 
tinfoil. 

A.     Measurements  on  transmitted  rays. 

In  these  experiments  the  fi  rays  from  the  radium,  on  coming 
between  the  poles  of  the  magnet,  were  deflected  either  downwards  or 
upwards  according  to  the  direction  of  the  field  between  the  poles. 
As  the  capsule  containing  the  radium  was  covered  by  a  thin  sheet 
of  mica,  the  oc  rays  were  largely  absorbed,  so  that  the  issuing  beam 
contained  only  fi  and  y  rays,  which  could  easily  be  separated  by 
the  magnetic  field  in  the  manner  indicated.  Readings  were  taken  of 
the  saturation  currents  in  the  ionisation  chamber  as  the  current 
through  the  electromagnet  was  changed  by  small  increments  from  0  to 
about  28  amperes. 

A  series  of  measurements  was  made  with  a  number  of  different 
thicknesses  of  absorbing  layers  of  tin  foil  over  the  top  of  the  ionisation 
chamber,  and  with  the  bottom  of  the  chamber  closed  by  a  thin  sheet 
of  aluminium  foil,  .0065  mms.  in  thickness. 

Before  making  these,  however,  a  set  of  readings  was  taken  with- 
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out  any  metdllic  covemg  over  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  ionising 
chamber,  and  with  only  the  single  sheet  of  aluminium  foil  over  the 

openiog  at  the  bottom*  In  taking  these  the  magnetic  field  was, first 
applied  in  such  a  direction  as  to  deflect  the  ft  rays  down  into  the  cham- 
ber and  observations  were  made  on  the  saturation  currents  correspond- 
ing to  various  field  strengths.  The  field  was  then  reversed  and  a 
second  set  of  readings  taken  as  the  p  rays  were  gradually  deflected 
upwards  and  away  from  the  chamber.  Both  sets  of  readings  are  given 
in  column  I  of  Tables  I  and  II  and  curves  representing  them  are  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  From  these  curves  it  Ib  seen  that  as  the  (^  rays  were  de- 
flected down  into  the  chamber  by  the  magnetic  field,  the  ionisation 
in  the  chamber  rapidly  increased  to  a  maximum  value  and  then 
decreased  as  the  different  pencils  of  rays  were  swept  past  by  the 
increasing  magnetic  field.  It  is  seen^  also,  that  when  the/^  rays  were 
deflected  upwards  andaway  from  the  chamber  by  gradually  increasing 
magnetic  fields  the  carresponding  saturation  currents  decreased  rapidly 
until  a  constant  limiting  value  was  reached. 

As  already  stated  similar  sets  of  readings  were  taken  for  different 
thicknesses  of  absorbing  layers  of  tin  foil  over  the  top  of  the  chamber. 
In  columns  II  to  V  of  Tables  I  and  11  are  given  the  results  obtained 
with  layers  .0196  mms.,  .07S4  mms.,  .1568  mms.,  and  .3136  mms.  in 
thickness  respectively  and  curves  A,  B,  C\  and  D,  corresponding  to 
the  results  given  in  columns  II  to  V  of  Table  I  are  shown  in  Fig,  3. 

Here  again,  it  %vill  be  seen^  when  the  /?  rays  were  deflected  down- 
wards that  with  each  absorbing  layer  the  saturation  current  passed 
through  a  maximum  value.  It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  the  maximum 
saturation  current  fell  away  as  the  absorbing  layer  was  increased,  and 
further  that  as  the  thickness  of  the  layers  was  increased  it  requirecl  a 
stronger  and  stronger  field  to  produce  the  maximum  ionisation. 

The  explanation  of  these  results  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  ^ 
rays  issued  from  the  radium  in  a  number  of  approximately  homoge- 
neous sheaves  or  pencils  possessing  a  maximum  intensity  in  a  direc- 
tion at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  ionising  chamber.  On  apjilying 
the  magnetic  fields  these  sheaves  or  pencils  would  undergo  different 
degrees  of  deflection,  those  of  high  velocity  being  less  affected  by  the 
field  than  the  more  slowly  moving  ones. 

As  the  rays  from  a  sheaf  of  low  velocity  would  enter  the  chamber 
firsts  the  ionisation  would  increase  and  reach  a  maximum  when  the 
axis  of  this  sheaf  of  rays  coincided  with  the  axis  of  the  ionising  chamber. 
Still  higher  fields  would  deflect  the  slow  moving  rays  past  the  opening 
of  the  ionising  chamber  and  introduce  others  possessing  still  higher 
velocities.      In  as  much  as  Bragg,^  and  others»  have  shown  that  the 
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ionising  power  of  p  rays  of  high  velocity  is  not  so  great  as  that  of 
those  moving  more  slowly,  it  follows  that  with  increasing  magnetic 
fields  the  ionising  power  of  the  rays  introduced  would  be  less  than  that 
of  the  rays  cut  out  and  hence  a  drop  in  the  ionisation  values  would 
occur.  This  drop  in  the  conductivity  would  continue  until  ultimately 
all  the  deflectable  P  rays  were  swept  past  the  chamber.  As  the  layers 
of  tinfoil  were  gradually  increased  in  thickness  the  more  slowly  moving 
fi  rays  would  be  absorbed  and  the  first  effective  sheaves  transmitted 
would  consist  of  rays  pibssessing  higher  and  higher  penetrability  and 
consequently  of  rays  with  less  and  less  ionising  power.  It  follows 
then  that  while  a  maximum  conductivity  would  be  obtained  with  each 
thickness  of  tin  foil  the  value  of  the  maximum  would  decrease  with  the 
thickness  of  the  absorbing  layer.  It  is  evident,  too,  since  with  in- 
creasing thicknesses  the  first  effective  sheaves  of  transmitted  rays 
would  possess  higher  and  higher  velocities,  that  the  field  required  to 
deflect  the  axis  of  these  different  sheaves  into  coincidence  with  the 
axis  of  the  cham^r  would  increase.  Hence  the  maximum  conducti- 
vities, when  absorbing  layers  of  increasing  thicknesses  were  used  would 
be  obtained  by  fields  excited  by  currents  of  greater  intensity ,  and  this, 
as  the  curves  A  B,  C,  and  D  shew,  is  actually  what  happened. 

The  numbers  corresponding  to  the  saturation  currents  obtained 
with  the  different  absorbing  layers  when  the  rays  were  deflected  up- 
wards and  away  from  the  chamber  by  the  magnetic  fields  are  given 
in  columns  II  to  V  of  Table  II,  and  curves  representing  them  are 
shewn  in  Fig.  4.  From  these  it  will  be  seen  that  with  each 
absorbing  layer  the  ionisation  fell  away  as  the  rays  were  deflected 
upwards  and  soon  reached  a  value  which  was  constant,  and  which 
represented  the  natural  conductivity  of  the  air  in  the  chamber 
together  with  that  impressed  upon  it  by  the  undeviable  rays  from 
the  radium  and  by  the  secondary  rays  which  they  excited. 

These  limiting  curves  it  will  be  seen  exhibit  an  effect  already 
pointed  out  and  emphasized  by  MacKenzie*  and  others,  that  when 
the  thickness  of  a  plate  or  wall  upon  which  y  rays  are  allowed  to 
fall  is  gradually  increased  the  gain  in  ionisation  at  the  back  of  the 
plate  from  the  secondary  radiation  is  at  first  greater  than  the  loss 
produced  by  the  absorption  of  the  primary  rays.  This  result  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  curves  A',  B',  C,  and  D',  which  correspond  to 
absorbing  layers  of  increasing  thickness  and  which  shew  that  the 
limiting  value  of  the  ordinate  of  B'  is  greater  than  A',  that  of  C  is 
equal  to  that  of  B',  and  that  of  D'  is  again  less  than  that  of  C. 
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In  addition  to  the  measurements  just  described,  others  were  taken 
for  magnetic  fields  in  both  directions  with  absorbing  layers  1 ,2f^4  mms., 
1.96  mms.^  and  3.136  mms.  in  thickness,  and  the  results  of  these  are 
recorded  in  Tables  I  and  11.  The  curves  E,  F,,  and  G,  Fig.  5»  were 
plotted  from  the  numbers  in  eohimns  VI  to  VIII  of  Table  I 
and  represent  the  conductivities  obtained  with  fields  which 
deflected  the  ft  rays  (\own  towards  the  chamber.  The  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  saturation  currents  obtained  with  different 
absorbing  layers  when  the  rays  were  deflected  upwards  and  away 
from  the  chamber  are  given  in  columns  VI  to  VIII  of  Table  II,  and 
curves  E',  F',  and  G,  which  were  drawn  from  the  numbera  given  in 
this  table  are  shewn  in  Eig.  5.  and  represent  the  tiond uc ti vit ies  when 
the  rays  were  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  short  sharp  rise  in  the  curve  E  shews  that  with  tinfoil  1.254 
mms-  m  thickness  the  ft  rays  were  still  able  to  penetrate  the  absorbing 
layer.  A  slight  rise,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  figure  occurs  in  the 
Curve  F,  but  with  the  Curve  G  no  evidence  exists  of  any  rise  in  con- 
ductivity. This  curve,  moreover,  coincides  with  the  Curve  G'  which 
is  drawn  from  values  of  the  itmisatifin  obtained  when  the  rays  were 
deflected  upwards»  and  this  coincidence  of  the  two  curves  G  and  G/ 
shews  that  with  the  absorbing  layer  with  which  the  results  illustrated 
by  these  curves  were  obtained,  a  thickness  of  tinfoil  was  finally 
reached  which  could  not  be  penetrated  by  the  ft  rays  and  by  the 
secondary  rays  which  were  produced  by  them  in  the  metaK 

In  order  to  find  the  precise  thickness  of  tinfoil  necessary  to  stop 
all  the  ft  and  ft  secondary  radiations,  a  curve  shewn  in  Fig:*  6  was 
plotted  taking  as  ordinates  the  ionisation  in  the  chamber  due  to  the 
maximum  ft  and  ft  secondary  rays  for  each  thickness  of  tinfoil,  and 
as  abscissae  the  thickness  of  the  tinfoil  screen  vriXh  which  each  maxi- 
mum was  obtained.  The  maximum  ft  and  ft  secondary  ionisation 
for  each  thickness  was  determined  in  the  following  manner  Taking 
the  results  for  a  particular  thickness,  the  limiting  value  of  the  ordinate 
of  the  curve  drawn  for  a  fieflectinn  of  the  /5f  rays  upwards  was  sub- 
tracted from  the  maximum  value  of  the  ordinates  of  the  cur%-e  drawn 
for  deflections  of  the  ft  rays  downwards.  Inaaraurh  as  the  limiting 
value  of  the  onlinates  of  the  former  curve  represented  the  it  misât  ion 
in  the  chamber  due  to  y  i^ays,  and  \  secondary,  together  with  that 
due  to  natural  causes,  and  the  maximum  value  of  the  onlinates  of 
the  latter,  the  ionisation  due  to  the  maximum  ft,  ft  secondary, 
X  and  Y  secondary  radiations  with  that  due  to  natural  causes,  the 
difference  gave  the  ionisation  due  to  the  maximum  ft  and  ft  secondary 
ionisation  for  the  particular  thickness  of  tinfoil  over  the  top  of  the 
ionisation   ctiamber. 
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In  Table  III  there  k  collected  and  given  in  row  I,  the  maximum 
saturation  currents  in  the  chamber  due  to  the  fi,  p  secondary,  y  ^îid  y 
secondary  radiations  and  that  due  to  natural  causes,  for  the  screens 
of  different  thicknesses  of  tinfoil;  in  row  II,  the  saturation  currents 
due  to  the  Vi  ^^^  X  secondary  radiations  and  that  due  to  natural 
causes^  and  in  row  III,  the  deduced  maximum  ionbation  due  to  the 
p  and  P  secondar}^  radiations  for  the  same  screens  of  tinfoil  sheets. 

The  ordinates  of  the  curves  in  Fig,  6,  are  the  values  of  the  maxi- 
mum p  and  p  secondary  ionisations  taken  from  row  III  of  the  above 
table.  The  curve^  as  will  be  seen,  is  drawn  with  an  initial  rise,  although 
no  values  were  obtained  from  which  the  position  of  the  highest  point 
could  be  determined,  Some  observations  to  \ye  given  later,  how^ever, 
on  the  determinatkm  of  the  maximum  thickness  of  aluminium 
necessary  to  absorb  all  the /f  and  /Ï  secondary  radia tiona^  shew  clearly 
that  for  aluminium  the  ionisation  in  the  chamber  due  to  the  /?  rays  rose 
and  fell  as  the  thic  kness  of  aluminium  was  increased.  The  inference  was 
therefore  drawn  that  for  alt  metals  this  rise  and  fall  in  the  conduc- 
tivity due  to  p  rays  striking  a  wall  of  the  chamber  would  occur,  and 
would  be  made  manifest  if  thin  enough  sheets  of  the  metal  were  used. 

From  the  regular  manner  in  which  the  curve  in  Fig.  6  falls  away, 
it  is  clear  that  in  the  exjieriments  with  tinfoil  the  thickest  screen  used 
was  amply  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  p  rays  and  the  secondary 
rays  excited  by  them.  An  examination  of  the  curve,  moreover,  makes 
it  evident  that  even  a  thickness  of  2.5  milliraetrea  of  tinfoil  was  amply 
sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

B.     Measurements  on  reflected  rays* 

A  series  of  measurements  was  also  made  on  the  secondary  radia- 
tion produced  at  the  front  side  of  sheets  of  tinfoil  when  p  and  y  ^^Y^ 
were  allowed  to  fall  on  them.  One  layer  of  alumimum  foil  ,0065  mms. 
in  thickness  was  placed  rwer  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  chamber, 
and  layers  of  tinfoil  of  increasing  thickness  were  placed  over  the  open- 
ing at  the  bottom*  In  these  experiments  the  capsule  containing 
the  radium  bromide  w^as  placed  vertically  above  the  ionisation  cham- 
ber, so  that  the  rays  after  passing  between  the  poles  of  the  magnet 
impinged  directly  on  the  thin  sheet  of  aluminium  foil  forming  the 
upper  wall  of  the  ionisation  chamber,  and  after  passing  through  it, 
traversed  the  air  in  the  clmmber  and  then  impinged  on  the  tinfoil  at 
the  bottom.  As  the  magnet  was  excited  by  increasing  currents  the 
pmys  were  more  and  more  deflected  until  all  were  swept  aside  by  the 
field  and  Y  f^ys  aligne  entered  the  chamber. 

In  column  II  of  Tîible  IV  is  given  a  typical  set  of  these  measure- 
ments, and  a  typical  curve  plotted  from  them  is  shewn  in  I'ig,  7. 
The  values  obtfiined  with  the    complete    set  of  reflectors  used  are 
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recorded  in  Table  IV,  and  it  nmy  be  seen  from  the  curve  in  Fig  7 
that  after  a  field  eormsponding  to  ten  amperes  was  exceeded,  the 

ionisation  approached  a  LimitiDg  value  which  indicated  that  for 
magnetic  fields  excited  by  currents  of  ten  amperes,  and  greater,  the  ^ 
rays  were  ail  turned  aside  and  the  y  1^3^  alone  were  left  to  enter 
the  chamber.  The  maximum  ionisation  due  to  the  A  fi  secondary, 
Y,  V  secondary,  and  that  due  to  natural  causes  is  given  by  the 
ordinate  of  the  initial  point  of  this  curve.  With  the  [interpretation 
given  above  the  ionisation  due  to  the  Yi  Y  secondary,  and  that  due 
to  any  radiations  from  the  metal  forming  the  walls  of  the  chamber 
may  be  taken  to  be  represented  by  the  point  oa  the  curve  correspond- 
ing to  the  highest  field.  The  difference  in  the  values  of  these  two 
ionisations  gives  a  value  for  the  maximum  conductivity  impressed 
upon  the  air  by  the  ft  rays,  and  by  the  secondary  radiations  excited 
by  them  in  the  tinfoil 

In  Table  V  is  given  the  deduced  values  of  the  maximum 
ionisations  which  were  due  to  f^  and  0  secondary  rays  from  similar 
sets  of  measurements  for  different  thicknesses  of  tinfoil  at  the  bottom 
of  the  chamben  The  curve  drawn  in  Fig*  8  is  plotted  with  ordinates 
representing  the  values  of  these  maximum  ft  and  ft  secondary 
ionisations  as  recorded  in  the  fourth  column  of  this  table,  and  with 
^bsciss^  representing  the  corresponding  thicknesses  of  tinfoil. 
From  this  curve  it  is  clear  that  the  maximum  conductivities  produced 
by  the  ft  and  the  reflected  /Ï  secondary  rays  reached  a  limiting  value 
when  the,  tinfoil  sheets  attained  a  thickness  of  .24  mms,  and  for  still 
greater  thickneeSES  remained  constant. 

Summarising  alt  the  results  obtained  with  tinfoil  it  would  then 
appear:— That  when  ft  rays  from  radium  are  allowed  to  impinge  on 
sheets  of  tinfoil  a  maximum  reflected  secondary  radiation  is  obtained 
when  the  tinfoil  attains  a  thickness  of  .24  mms.,  and  further  that  a 
thickness  of  2.5  mms*  of  tinfoil  is  sufficient  to  absorb  not  only  the 
transmitted  secondary  rays  excited  by  ft  rays,  but  also  the  whole  of 
the  primary  radiation  itself. 

This  result,  however,  while  giving  definite  information  reganiing 
a  lower  limit  to  the  thickness  of  tinfoil  requisite  to  absorb  primary 
ft  rays  gives  only  an  upper  limit  to  the  thickness  necessary  to  absorb 
the  transmitted  secondary  radiations  produced  by  such  rays.  In 
order  to  obtain  a  lower  limit  to  the  thickness  of  tinfoil  required  to 
absorb  the  transmitted  ft  secondary  radiation  alone  which  is  excited 
by  ft  rays,  it  would  be  necessary  to  modify  considerably  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  apparatus  used  in  making  these  measurements- 
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IV.    Expérimenté  on  the  Absorption  and  Seflection  ^  fi  Jtayt  6y  JDéodL 

A.  Measurements  on  the  transmitted  rays. 

Experiments  were  conducted  with  lead  in  an  exactly  similar 
manner  to  those  on  the  transmitted  rays  through  tin  foil,  in  order  to 
find  the  minimum  thickness  of  lead  necessary  to  prevent  the  emer^ 
gence  of  any  (i  or  (i  secondary  radiations  from  the  far  side  of  a  plate 
upon  which  the  primary  P  rays  of  radium  fell.  The  radium  bromide 
was  placed  as  in  Fig.  1,  and  sets  of  readings  were  taken  of  the  ionisation 
in  the  chamber, — 1st,  with  the  top  of  the  chamber  open,  and,  2nd» 
with  it  covered  by  lead  foil  of  varying  thicknesses,  the  bottom  of  the 
chamber  being  always  closed  by  a  sheet  of  aluminium  foil  .0065  mms. 
in  thickness.  As  before,  these  readings  were  taken  as  the  fi  rays 
were  deflected  downwards  into  the  ionisation  chamber,  and  upwards 
and  away  from  it  by  different  magnetic  fields. 

The  sets  of  readings  taken  with  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the 
chamber  uncovered,  and  also  covered  with  lead  foil  screens  .241  mms., 
•482  mms.,  .723  mms.,  and  .964  mms.,  in  thickness,  respectively,  are 
given  in  Tables  VI  and  VII.  From  the  values  of  the  ionisations 
given  in  columns  III,  IV  and  V  of  Table  VI,  the  curves  A,  B,  and  C, 
Fig.  9,  were  drawn.  The  curves  A',  B',  and  C  also  shewn  in  Fig.  9 
were  plotted  from  the  numbers  in  colunms  III,  IV  and  V  of  Table 
VII.  The  curves  are  of  the  same  t3rpe  as  those  for  the  tinfoil,  which 
were  fully  discussed  in  Section  II  A. 

The  curve  B  drawn  for  a  thickness  of  .723  mms.  of  lead  indicates 
that  P  rays  which  were  deflected  by  a  field  corresponding  to  about  6 
amperes  penetrated  this  thickness  of  lead,  while  the  coincidence  of  the 
curves  C  drawn  from  the  values  corresponding  both  to  the  upward 
and  downward  deflections  of  the  ft  rays  when  .964  mms.  was  the 
thickness  of  the  lead  screen,  shews  clearly  that  the  ft  and  also  the  ft 
secondary  rays  could  not  pass  through  this  thickness  of  lead. 

As  is  fully  explained  in  Section  III  A,  the  maximum  value  of  the 
conductivities  in  the  chamber  due  to  ft  and  ft  secondary  rays  for 
the  different  thicknesses  of  the  screens  can  readily  be  deduced  from 
the  tables  given  above.  These  deduced  values  are  given  in  row  III  of 
Table  VIII,  and  a  curve  representing  them  is  shewn  in  Fig.  10. 
From  the  curve  it  is  evident  that  a  screen  of  lead  .9  mms.  in  thickness 
completely  absorbed  all  of  the  ft  and  the  ft  secondary  radiations 
excited  in  the  lead  including  the  most  penetrating. 

B.  Measurements  on  reflected  rays  from  lead. 

In  this  set  of  measurements  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus 
was  the  same  as  when  the  measurements  on  the  reflected  rays  from 
tin  were  taken,  the  radium  being  placed  vertically  above  the  ionisation 
chamber.     Different  thicknesses  of  lead  were  placed  over  the  opening 
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*  at  the  bottom,  while  the  single  sheet  of  alumiaium  foil  ,0065  mma. 
in  thickneBs  covered  the  top.  As  before,  the  saturation  currents  in 
the  chamber  were  taken  as  the  magnetic  fiekl  deflected  the  ft  rays 
farther  and  farther  from  the  opening  of  the  chamber,  and  the  vahiea 
of  the  saturation  currents  are  given  in  Table  IX.  From  these  it  will 
be  seen  that  with  the  lead  reflectom  of  different  thicknesses  the 
saturation  currents  were  practically  the  same  when  magnetic  fields 
of  sufficient  strength  to  deflect  all  the  ft  rays  were  applied.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  maximum  ionisation  for  the  various  lead  reflectors 
due  to  the  ft  ray  effect,  the  mean  of  the  readings  obtaine<l  with 
the  high  fields  was  taken  as  representing  the  conductivity  due  to 
the  Y  radiations,  that  due  to  the  secondary  radiations  excited  by  these 
in  the  reflectors,  and  also  that  due  to  the  so-called  natural  ionisation. 
This  mean  was  subtracted  from  the  maximum  lonisEtion  obtained 
with  each  of  the  reflectors  before  the  application  of  a  magnetic  field 
and  the  differences  which  are  recorded  in  column  IV  of  Table  X,  and 
represented  graphically  by  the  Curve  A  in  Fig.  U  were  taken  to 
represent  the  ionisations  produced  in  the  chamber  by  the  prirhary 
ft  rays  and  by  the  secondary  rays  excited  by  them  in  the  lead  reflec- 
tors* From  a  consideration  of  those  values  and  of  the  form  of  the 
curve  in  Fig.  11,  it  is  evident  that  a  maximum  secondary  radiation 
due  to  the  impact  of  ft  mys  on  the  lead  reflectors  was  obtained  with  a 
thickness  of  .16  mms.  of  this  metaL 

From  these  results  then  it  Is  clear  that  the  secondary  radiation 
emitted  by  the  front  side  of  a  lead  plate ^  which  the  ft  rays  from 
mdium  fall  do  not  come  from  a  depth  of  the  metal  greater  than  .16 
mms.  It  is  also  established  by  the  results  that  a  plate  of  lead  .9  mms, 
in  thickness  will  completely  absorb  all  the  primary  ft  rays  from  radium 
as  well  as  all  the  secondary  radiation  excited  by  these  rays  in  the  lead 
plate. 

F.     Experiments    on    the    Aàsorption    and    Mejlecfitm    oj    ft    Rays    by 
Aluminium  Foil, 


A.     Measurements  on  transmitted  mys* 

A  series  of  readings  was  also  made  with  a  number  of  different 
thicknesses  of  absorbing  layers  of  aluminium  foil  over  the  top  of  the 
chamber^  in  onier  to  find  the  minimum  thickness  of  aluminium 
necessary  to  stop  the  ft  rays.  The  bottom  of  the  chamber  was  closed 
by  the  same  sheet  of  aluminium  foil  .006»^  mms.  thick,  used  throughout 
these  experiments.  As  l^eiore,  the  first  series  of  measurements  was 
taken  without  any  cover  over  the  top  of  the  cliamber  and  this  series 
is  given  in  column  I  of  Tables  XI  and  XII.  The  results  obtained 
with  layers  .0065,  .28  mms.,  1.184  mms.,  3.41  mms.,  4.73  rams.,  and 
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8.14  mms.,  in  thickness  respectively  are  given  In  columns  II  to  VII  of 
Tables  XI  and  XIL 

The  curves  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  shevm  in  Figs.  12  and  13  are  plotted 
from  the  results  gi%'en  in  columns  1,  11,  IV,  VI  and  VII  oî  Table  XI, 
and  curves  D'  and  E'^  Fig*  13,  from  the  results  given  in  columns 
VI  and  VII  of  Table  XIL 

On  comparing  the  results  obtained  when  there  was  no  metallic 
covering  over  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  ionisation  chamber  with 
the  results  when  a  covering  of  .0065  mms.  of  n  lu  minium  was  used,  it  is 
readily  seen  that  the  addition  of  the  covering  considerably  increased 
the  maximum  ionisation  in  the  cham1)er  as  the  fi  rays  were  deflected 
into  it.  This  effect  is  also  brought  out  ver>'  clearly  by  the  curves 
A  and  B  in  Fig.  12»  This  increase  in  ionisatitin  in  the  chamber  due-' 
to  the  thin  covering  of  aluminium  was  interpreted  as  being  due  to  the 
action  of  secondary  radiation.  The  small  thickness  of  aluminium  foil 
used  would  only  absorb  a  %''ery  small  proportion  of  the  primary  fS 
rays,  and,  consequently,  it  would  be  possible  for  the  excited  secondary 
rays  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  ionisation  in  the  chamber  greater 
than  the  loss  incurred  by  the  absorption  of  the  primary  rays.  Of  ' 
course,  it  is  also  possible  that  the  increase  in  ionisation  observed  could 
be  interpreted  as  being  due  to  a  decrease  in  velocity  impressed  upon 
the  primary  rays  by  their  passage  through  the  foil.  It  is  to  be  noted, 
too,  in  connection  with  this  explanation,  that  since  the  values  of  the 
ionisation  shewn  by  curve  A  were  obtained  with  the  opening  at  the  top 
of  the  chamber  uncovered,  these  undoubtedly  represented  the  ionisa- 
tion of  a  somewhat  larger  body  of  air  than  was  used  in  the  experi- 
ments when  the  opening  was  covered.  It  follows»  therefore,  that  the 
real  increase  in  ionisation  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  ^  rays 
thrtmgh  the  single  sheet  of  aluminium  should  have  been  greater  than 
that  indicated  by  the  curves  A  and  B  of  Fig.  12.  8ome  measurements  , 
were  made  with  screens  of  two  and  of  three  sheets  of  aluminium,  and 
as  these  were  found  to  give  maximum  ionisations  approximately 
the  same  as  that  obtained  with  a  single  sheet,  it  was  seen  that  in 
order  to  investigate  more  fully  this  rise  in  conductivity  it  would  be 
necessary  to  use  still  thinner  sheets  of  aluminium  than  the  one  with 
which  the  opening  was  first  closed.  As  this  point  was  not  specially 
pertinent  to  the  subject  under  investigation  by  the  writer,  its  examina- 
tion was  deferred.  This  rise  in  conductivity  resulting  from  the  pas- 
sage of  P  rays  through  a  thin  layer  of  aluminium  was  not  observed 
in  the  experiments  with  lead  and  tin  screens,  doubtless  because  the 
leapt  thicknesses  of  these  metals  absorbed  more,  of  the  primary  fi 
rays  than  could  be  compensated  for  by  the  excited  secondary  radia- 
tions.    This  result,  it  mil  be  remembered,  was  referred  to  in  Section 
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in  A,  and  was  given  as  a  reason  for  drawing  the  curve  shewn  in  Fig, 
6  with  an  additional  rise,  although  no  determinations  were  made  with 
which  it  could  be  confirmed. 

Curve  C  shews  that  while  the  more  deflectable  of  the  /?  radiations 
were  absorbed  by  1.184  mms.  of  aluminium  foil,  the  more  penetrating 
fitill  passed  through  it.  The  slight  rise  in  curve  D  also  indicates  that 
some  of  the  ^  radiation  was  still  able  to  penetrate  4,73  mms.  of 
aluminium.  With  a  thickness  of  SJ4  mms.  of  aluminium,  however, 
no  rbe  in  the  conductivity  occurred,  and  as  curve  E,  Fig,  13  shews, 
this  thickness  was  sufficient  to  cut  off  all  the  /?  ray  effect. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  curves  which  are  drawn  on  a  large  scale 
for  deflections  of  fi  rays  downwanis,  and  for  deflections  of  these  rays 
upwards,  corres ponding  to  a  thickness  of  8.14  mms.  uî  aluminium  over 
the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  chamber  and  dentited  by  E  and  E'  do 
not  coincide.  It  will  be  recalled  further,  that  the  curves  drawn  for 
the  limiting  thicknesses  of  tin  and  lead  under  the  same  conditiona 
shewed  an  exact  coincidence.  This  peculiarity  in  the  behaviour  of  the 
aluminium  screen  was  investigated  at  considerable  length  and  was 
finalh*  shewn  by  some  experiments  which  are  described  later  in  tSee* 
tion  VI  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  the  secondary  fi  rays  excited  on 
the  far  side  of  the  thicker  aluminium  screens  by  the  x  ^Y^  entering 
the  chamber. 

In  Table  XIII  there  is  given  in  row  I  the  maximum  saturation 
currents  in  the  c ha ml^er  due  to  the  0,  0  secondary,  x  ^^^^  Y  second- 
are' radiations  and  that  due  to  natural  catises  for  the  different  thick- 
nesses of  aluminium  foil,  in  row  II,  the  saturation  currents  due  to  the 
y  and  seeondar>^  radiation  and  that  due  to  natural  causes  and  in  row  1 11^ 
the  maximum  ionisations  due  to  the  fi  and  fi  secondary  radiations 
deduced  as  explained  in  Section  III  A,  from  the  Tables  above  and 
their  corresponding  curves.  On  looking  at  the  figures  given  in  row 
III  of  this  table,  it  is  seen  that  there  is  apparently  a  0  ray  ionisation 
of  ,5  or  about  one-seventh  of  one  per  cent  of  the  greatest  0  ray 
ionisation  in  the  chamber  when  the  top  of  the  chamber  is  covered  by 
8,14  mms.  of  aluminium.  This  conductivity,  however,  represents 
really  a  x  ^^Y  ^ff^^t,  due  as  said  before  to  the  thickness  of  the  alum- 
inium used  and  should  be  deducted  from  the  last  three  of  the 
numbers  given  in  row  111  of  the  table.  These  corrected  values  of 
the  maximum  0  and  0  secondary  ionisations  are  given  in  row  IV,  and 
a  curve»  Fig.  14,  is  plotted  from  these  values.  An  examination  of 
this  cun^e  makes  it  evident  that  a  tMclçness  of  approximately  7  mms, 
of  aluminium  foil  was  amply  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  0  rays,  and 
the  secondary  rays  excited  by  them» 
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B. — Measurements  on  reflected  rays  from  aluminium. 

A  series  of  measurements  was  also  made  on  the  secondAry 
radiation  produced  at  the  front  side  of  sheets  of  aluminium  fofl 
when  P  and  ft  rays  were  allowed  to  fall  on  them,  and  from  these 
the  critical  depth  of  .the  ft  ray  effect  has  been  determined.  The 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  was  the  same  as  for  the  measurements 
on  the  reflected  radiationi^  from  tin  and  lead.  The  values  of  the 
saturation  currents  in  the  chamber  found  for  the  different  thicknesses 
of  aluminium  foil  at  the  bottom  are  given  in  Table  XIV,  and 
the  maximum  ionisations  due  to  the  fi  rays  have  been  deduced 
from  these  tables  and  their  corresponding  curves.  These  maximum 
currents  are  given  in  Table  XV  and  the  curve  in  Fig.  15  plotted 
from  them  shews  the  manner  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  secondary 
radiation  was  increased.  From  this  curve  it  is  evident  that  the 
maximum  conductivity  produced  by  the  fi  and  the  reflected  fi 
secondary  rays  attained  a  limiting  value  when  the  aluminium  foil 
sheets  reached  a  thickness  of  .4  mms. 

It  follows  then  from  these  results  that  a  thickness  of  7  mms.  of 
aluminium  will  completely  absorb  all  the  ft  rays  from  radium  and 
the  secondary  rays  which  they  excite  in  the  metal.  It  follows  too 
that  the  secondary  rays,  emitted  by  the  front  side  of  a  plate  of  the 
metal  when  bombarded  by  the  fi  rays  from  radium  do  not  come  from 
a  depth  in  the  metal  greater  than  .4  mms. 

.  VL — Expérimenté  on  the  Secondary  Baye  Excited  in  Aluminium  by  y  Bays- 

It  has  been  stated  in  Section  V  that  when  a  sheet  of  aluminium 
8.1  mms.  in  thickness  which  was  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the  /^  rays  and 
the  secondary  rays  excited  by  them  was  placed  over  the  opening 
at  the  top  of  the  ionisation  chamber  the  saturation  currents  were 
not  the  same  with  a  magnetic  field  applied  in  one  direction  as  those 
obtained  with  the  same  field  reversed.  This  lack  of  symmetry  in 
the  values  of  the  saturation  currents  obtained  when  screens  of  alu- 
minium were  used  is  illustrated  by  curves  E  and  E'  in  Fig.  13.  In 
the  experiments  with  lead  and  tin  screens  no  effect  of  this  kind  was 
observed,  and  in  order  to  clear  up  the  matter  an  additional  series 
of  experiments  was  carried  out  to  ascertain  if  possible  the  cause  of  it 
in  the   case   of  aluminium. 

1.  In  the  first  experiment  a  thickness  of  4.73  mms.  of  aluminium 
was  placed  over  the  opening  at  the  top  of  the  chamber,  and  above 
this  a  thickness  of  .964  mms.  of  lead.  This  thickness  of  lead,  it  will 
be  remembered  was  found  in  the  earlier  experiments  sufficient  to 
absorb  all  the  /^  and  the  /3  secondary  radiations.  It  follows  then, 
that  with  this  screen  none  but  the  y  rays  of  radium  could  enter  the 
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ioaiaation  eliamber  when  this  double  thickness  of  lead  and  aluminium 
was  placed  over  the  top.  The  conductivitiea  in  the  chamber  for 
gradually  increasing  fields  in  both  directions  were  taken  and  these 
are  pven  in  Table  XVL  The  second  column  of  this  Table  shews 
a  slight  gradual  decrease  in  ionisation  as  the  p  rays  were  deflected 
into  the  chamber,  and  the  fourth  column  she\%^  a  greater  decrease  as 
the  )^  rays  were  deflected  away  from  the  chamber.  Here  again  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  difference  in  the  ionisations  for  the  directions 
of  the  magnetic  field  was  approximately  of  the  same  magnitude 
when  there  was  8.4  mms,  of  aluminium  over  the  ionisation  chamber. 
Since  none  but  y  i^ys  could  enter  the  chamber  this  difference  in 
ionisation  must  have  been  due  to  the  action  of  the  magnetic  field  in 
the  chamber  on  the  secondary  radiation  issuing  from  the  back  of  the 
aluminium  screen  under  the  excitation  of  the  ^  rays. 

2.  The  next  experiment  was  to  place  the  radium  protected  by 
the  lead  cylinder  on  the  side  of  the  ionisation  chamber  directly  opposite 
to  its  former  position.  The  same  aluminium  screen  S.14  mms.  in 
thickneas  was  placed  over  the  chamber  as  before,  and  the  )8  raya  were 
ag;ain  deflected  down  into  the  chamber  by  a  suitably  directed  nmgnetic 
field  and  afterwards  upward  and  away  from  it  with  the  field  reversed. 
The  results  are  given  in  Table  XVI 1.  The  numbers  thus  recorded  shew 
the  same  characteristics  as  when  the  radium  was  in  the  first  ï5^l3ition. 
When  the  magnetic  fields  were  such  as  to  deflect  the  /3  rays  downwards 
into  the  chamber  the  ionisation  decreased  but  slightly.  On  the  other 
hand  a  considerably  greater  decrease  took  place  when  the  ^  rays 
were  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction, 

3,  A  third  experiment  was  carried  out  with  the  radium  and  its 
lead  protection  placed  back  in  the  original  position.  One  sheet  of 
tinfoil  .0196  mms.  in  thickness  was  inserted  over  the  top  of  the  ionisa- 
tion chamber  and  8.14  mms.  of  alumiDmm  was  then  plaeeii  over  the 
tin.  Headings  were  then  taken  of  the  conductivity  in  the  eliarabcr 
for  the  two  deflections.  These  readings  are  given  in  Table  XVTII ,  and 
the  curves  A  and  A'  representing  them  are  drawn  in  Fig,  16,  These 
curves  and  the  curves  E  and  E'  drawn  in  Fig.  13  are  on  the  same 
scale.  A  comparison  of  the  latter  which  correspond  to  a  screen  of 
8.14  mms.  of  aluminium  alone  over  the  top  of  the  chamber,  with  the 
curves  A  and  A'  in  Fig,  16,  make-s  it  clear  that  the  insertion  of  the  sheet 
of  tinfoil  beneath  the  aluminium  screen  brought  the  curves  repre- 
senting the  two  deflections  more  nearly  into  coincidence.  The 
natural  conclusion  would  be  then,  that  for  a  greater  thickness  of  tin- 
foil below  the  aluminium  the  two  curves  representing  the  ionisations 
for  the  two  deflections  would  coincide.     To  test  this  connection  four 
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sheets  of  tmfoil  or  a  thickness  of  .0784  mms.  were  placed  above  the 
opening  of  the  chamber  and  over  this  the  8.14  mms,  of  aluminium* 
The  conductivity  in  the  chamber  was  then  measured  for  different 
magnetic  fields.  The  results  are  given  in  Table  XIX.  and  curve  B 
illustrating  them  is  shewn  in  Fig.  16.  The  numbers  in  the  table  and 
the  curve  both  shew  that  with  a  screen  made  up  in  this  way  the  con- 
ductivities in  the  chamber  were  identical  for  magnetic  fields  of  equal 
intensity  in  either  direction.  This  experiment  shewed  clearly  that 
the  effect  under  considemtion  was  due  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  secondary 
radiation  emitted  by  the  aluminium. 

4.  In  the  fourth  experiment  the  radium  protected  by  the  lead 
cylinder  was  placed  v-ertically  above  the  ionisation  chamber  and  also 
above  the  poles  of  the  magnet  in  such  a  way  that  the  pencils  of  rays 
from  the  radium  were  directed  straight  into  the  ionising  chamber. 
The  saturation  currents  for  magnetic  fields  in  both  directions  when  the 
8.14  mms.  of  aluminium  alone  covered  the  chamber  were  then 
measured.  From  the  values  of  these  currents  which  are  recorded  in 
Table  XX  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ionisation  corresponding  to  any 
selected  field  intensity  was  the  same  for  both  directions  of  the  field. 
Since  the  disposition  of  the  apparatus  in  this  experiment  was  symme* 
trical  it  follows  that  the  effect  noted  with  the  previous  arrangement 
was  not  only  connected  with  some  special  property  of  the  secondary 
radiation  excited  in  the  aluminium  by  the  gamma  rays,  but  it  also 
was  due  evidently  to  a  non-symmetrical  configuration  of  tl 
secondary  mys  in  the  ionising  chamber. 

The  following  is  offered  as  an  explanation  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
périmenta. 

In  Fig.  17,  A  represents  the  ionisation  chamber,  B  the  electrode, 
CD  the  aluminium  screen,  and  R  the  position  of  the  radium  in  the 
non-symmetrical  arrangement*  From  a  consideration  of  the  figure 
it  is  evident  that  the  line  RA,  which  is  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  y  rays 
entering  the  chamber  will  mark  the  line  of  greatest  intensity  of  tt^se 
rays,  since  for  all  other  rays  the  metal  path  traversed  is  longer  and 
consequently  the  absorption  is  greater.  It  follows  then  that  RA  will 
also  represent  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  pencil  of  secondary  rays 
of  greatest  intensity  issuing  from  the  back  of  the  aluminium  plate. 
If  then  the  magnetic  field  was  applied  in  such  a  direction  as  to  deflect 
the  primary  ^  rays  down  into  the  chamber,  this  field  since  the  chamber 
was  so  situated  as  to  be  affected  by  the  field,  would  deflect  the 
secondary  rays  issuing  from  the  back  of  the  aluminium  screen  in  the 
same  direction*  With  the  field  in  the  opposite  sense  the  primary  0 
rays  would  be  deflected  upwards  and  away  from  the  cliamber,  and 
the  secondary  rays  in  the  chamber  would  also  be  turned  by  this  field 
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in  a  similar  way,  i*e.,  with  one  direction  of  the  field  the  axis  of  the 
pencil  of  secondary  rays  corresponding  to  RA  would  be  turned  anti- 
clockwise, while  with  the  field  reversed  this  pencil  would  undergo  a 
clockwise  deflection.  From  the  diagram  shewn  in  Fig,  17  it  can  be 
seen  that  when  the  pencil  of  maximum  intensity  RA  is  given  a  clock- 
wise rotation  the  air  path  traversed  by  it  will  be  lessened,  and  con- 
sequently the  ionisation  produced  by  it  reduced.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  anti^clockwiae  rotation  the  length  of  path  traversed  by  this 
pencil  will  be  increased,  and  hence  one  should  not  expect  the  magni- 
tude of  the  decrease  in  ionisation  following  the  application  of  the  field 
producing  this  deflection  to  be  as  great  as  when  the  field  applied  caused 
the  rays  to  be  deflected  in  the  opposite  sense.  It  is  evident,  too^  that 
the  tertiary  rays  excited  on  the  walls  of  the  chamber  by  the  aluminium 
secondary  rays  would  be  greater  in  the  case  of  the  anti-clockwiae 
rotation  of  the  secondary  rays  than  in  experiments  when  the  rotation 
of  these  rays  was  in  the  opposite  direction,  One  naturally  inquires 
why  this  effect  did  not  appear  in  the  experiments  when  tin  and  lead 
were  used  as  coverings  for  the  openings  into  the  chamber,  and  also 
when  a  thickness  of  0.0784  mms,  of  tinfoil  was  placed  below  the 
aluminium  cover.  The  probable  explanation  is  that  the  transmitted 
seconda ry  rays  from  tin  and  lead  are  not  so  effective  ionising  agents 
or  80  good  exciters  of  tertiary  raj^s  as  the  secondary  rays  from  alu- 
minium. The  effect  even  in  the  case  of  aluminium  is  small  although 
quite  noticeable,  audit  is  probable  therefore,  with  the  weaker  second- 
ary rays  from  the  tin  and  lead  that  the  effect  would  be  very  much  less, 
and  consequently  masked  by  the  other  influences  present. 

The  experiments  which  have  just  been  described  are  also  inter- 
esting for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  nature  of  the  transmitted 
secondary  radiation  excited  in  the  metals  aluminium,  tin^  and  lead  by 
Y  rays.  According  to  the  argument  which  has  been  presented,  it 
follows  from  Bragg's  conclusions,  since  th©  secondary  rays  from 
aluminium  are  better  ionisera  than  those  from  tin  and  lead,  that  the 
particles  constituting  these  secondary  rays  must  be  endowed  with 
smaller  velocities  timn  those  constituting  the  secondary  radiation  from 
the  other  two  metals.  The  transmitted  y  excited  secondary  raya 
from  aluminium  should  therefore,  from  this  point  of  view,  be  more 
easily  absorbed  than  those  emitted  by  tin  and  lead. 

This  conclusion  regarding  the  character  of  the  transmitted 
secondary  radiation  excited  in  aluminium  by  y  rays  is  in  accord  with 
the  conclusions  of  McClelland,^  Starke^  and  others^  who  have  found 


1  McCîelland,  Trans.  Roy.  Dablin  Soc.  S,  p,  169.  1905. 
>  Starke,  Le  Radium.  Feb.,  1908. 
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an  exceptiaimlly  high  co-eflBcient  of  absorption  for   the  reflected 
secondary  rays  excited  by  fi  and  y  ^ys  in  this  metal. 

Vn.    A  Comparhon  of  the  Secondary  Eadiatîûns  excited  in  different 
Metals  by  p  Mays. 

Some  conclusions  of  interest  can  also  be  drawn  from  the  results 
of  the  experiments  of  the  present  investigation  regarding  the  secondary 
rays  excited  in  different  metals  by  J3  rays.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
a  comparison,  the  thicknesses  of  the  limiting  absorbing  layers  of  the 
three  metals  studied  with  both  reflected  and  transmitted  rays  are 
collected  in  Table  XXI,  and  in  Fig.  IS  curves  are  drawn  with  the  thick- 
nesses of  the  absorbing  layers  as  abscisss  and  the  densities  of  the 
absorbing  substances  as  ordinates.  The  curve  A  is  plotted  from  the 
results  of  the  transmitted  radiation  experiment^  while  the  curve  B 
corresponds  to  the  measurements  on  the  reflected  rays.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  scale  of  abscissae  used  for  the  latter  curve  is  only  one 
tenth  that  adopted  in  laying  out  the  former.  From  the  results  in  the 
table  and  from  the  form  of  the  curve  it  will  be  seen  that  the  thicknesses 
of  the  absorbing  materials  required  to  stop  the  P  and  ff  secondary 
rays  were  not  directly  proportional  to  the  densities,  but  that  as  the 
densities  decreased  it  required  greater  thicknesses  to  stop  the  rays 
than  should  have  been  expected  from  density  consideration  alone. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  maximum  depth  from  which  the 
secondary  rays  come  on  the  front  side  of  a  metal  plate  when  primary 
/S  rays  impinge  on  it,  represents  the  thickness  that  the  secondary  rays 
excited  by  the  primary  ones  will  penetrate  in  that  metal.  Now,  if 
the  secondary  rays  excited  by  the  prinxary  in  the  three  metals  are  all 
of  the  same  penetrability,  one  should  expect  on  the  assumption  that 
they  are  p  rays,  that  numbers  representing  the  maximum  pene- 
trability found  for  these  secondary  ra\'s  would  follow  the  same  ab- 
sorption law  with  reference  to  the  density  that  the  numbers  repre- 
senting  the  maximum  penetrabilities  of  the  primary  mdiation  followed. 
In  other  words,  the  two  curves  A  and  B  should  be  similar  in  form  if 
the  secondary  rays  excited  in  the  three  metals  possess  the  same 
penetrability.  But  it  is  clear  from  the  manner  in  which  the  two  curves 
intersect  in  the  figure  tlmt  they  do  not  typify  the  same  abâorption 
law*  It  will  be  seen  from  the  curve  B  that  the  maximum  penetra- 
bilities of  the  secondary  ft  rays,  as  determined  by  the  reflection  ex- 
periments, approximate  very  closely  to  a  linear  relation  which  exhibits 
jn  a  striking  manner  the  important  result  that  secondary  rays  excited 
in  plates  of  different  metals  when  ft  rays  are  allowed  to  fall  on  them 
are  the  more  penetrative  the  greater  the  density  of  the  metal  of  which 
the  reflector  is  made. 
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VIIL    Summary  of  Results, 

1.  The  /3  radiation  from  radium  bromide  which  includes  the 
/3  radiations  from  all  the  radium  products  in  the  equilibrium  state 
will  not  produce  any  ionisation  on  the  far  side  of  a  plate  of  aluminium 
7  mms.  in  thickness,  of  a  plate  of  tin  2.5  mms.  in  thickness,  or  of  a  plate 
of  lead  .9  mms.  in  thickness. 

2.  The  maximum  secondary  radiation  emitted  from  the  front 
side  of  plates  of  the  metals  aluminium,  tin,  and  lead,  when  bombarded 
by  fi  rays  are  given  by  the  following  thicknesses: 

Aluminium 0.4  mms. 

Tin 0.24  mms. 

Lead 0.16  mms. 

3.  The  transmitted  secondary  radiations  excited  by  y  rays  in 
lead  and  tin  are  more  penetrating  than  the  transmitted  secondary 
radiation  excited  in  aluminium  by  the  same  rays. 

4.  When  /3  rays  are  allowed  to  fall  in  turn  on  reflectors  of 
different  metals,  it  is  found  that  the  greater  the  density  of  the  metal 
from  which  the  reflector  is  made  the  greater  is  the  penetrability  of  the 
reflected  secondary  rays  excited  by  the  /3  radiation. 

5.  From  the  experiments  on  the  transmission  of  /3  rays  through 
sheets  of  aluminium  foil,  it  has  been  shewn  that  when  very  thin  sheets 
of  the  metal  are  used,  the  ionisation  at  first  contributed  by  the  trans- 
mitted secondary  radiation  excited  by  the  /3  rays  is  greater  than 
that  lost  through  absorption  of  the  primary  rays. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  best  thanks  to  Prof.  McLennan, 
at  whose  suggestion  the  investigation  was  undertaken,  for  his  help  and 
advice  and  unfailing  kindness  throughout  the  course  of  the  research. 
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TABLE  I. 

Ionisation  by  (i  transmitted  secondary  rays  from  tinfoil  with  primary 
rays  deflected  down  into  chamber. 


Cur- 
rent in 

Saturation  currents  (arbitrary  scale)  with  different  thicknesses 
of  tinfoil. 

• 

magnet 
(amp.) 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

VIII 

mm. 
0.00 

mm. 
0.0196 

0.0784 

0.1568 

mm. 
0.3136 

mm. 
1.254 

mm. 
1.96 

mm, 
3.136 

0.0 

46.6 

42.3 

27.3 

23.3 

19.4 

16.25 

14.59 

13.08 

0.2 

51.5 

53.9 

29.7 



0.45 

128.4 

84.2 





0.85 

292.0 

196.5 

52.0 

27.0 

20.3 

14.51 

12.87 

1.15 

348.5 

294.8 

86.0 

1.65 

360.0 

343.2 

152.0 

62.6 

25.0 

12.73 

2.2 

327.3 

221.1 

115 



16.19 



2.5 

305 

45.8 

16.19 

12.66 

3.2 

170.2 

161.9 

14.44 



4.0 



149.3 

97.4 

62.8 

16.13 

12.61 

5.0 

96.9 

79.0 

57.0 

16.48 

14.35 

12.45 

6.6 

81.1 

69.1 

46.7 

14.21 

7.0 

62.5 

73.4 

58.5 

16.43 

12.29 

10.0 

34.0 

50.7 

47.1 

45.2 

34.5 

16.22 

14.02 

12.28 

15.0 

20.8 

35.4 

29.8 

31.5 

25.7 

15.9 

13.96 

12.22 

20.0 

16.0 

27.5 

26.5 

25.4 

22.5 

15.64 

13.85 

25.0 

.... 



20.0 

15.51 

13.82 



27.5 

23.0 

22.2 

22.0 

.... 

.... 

12.1 
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TABLE  n. 

Ionisation  by  /?  transmitted  secondary  rays  from  tinfoil  with  primary 
rays  deflected  up  from  chamber. 


Cur- 
rent in 

Saturation  current  (arbitrary  scale)  for  different  thicknesses  of  tinfoil. 

mag- 
net. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vin 

nun. 
0.0 

mm. 
0.0196 

mm, 
0.0784 

mm. 
0.1568 

mm, 
0.3136 

mm. 
1.254 

mm. 
1.96 

mm. 
3.3136 

0.0 

46.6 

41.7 

26.4 

22.1 

19.1 

16.25 

14.65 

12,82 

0.7 

14.7 







.. 

.• 

.... 

0.85 

23.2 

20.9 

20.1 

18.3 

14 

.34 



1.45 

10.5 



• 



1.70 

19.5 

19.0 

18.0 

12.56 

1.80 

18.4 

15.84 

.... 

2.5 

17.9 

15.84 

12.52 

3.8 

7.6 

17.3 

17.9 

18.2 

17.7 

15.73 

• 

12.44 

5.0 

17.8 

17.9 

17.6 

15.68 

• 

12.4 

6.6 

7.41 

17.5 

17.8 

17.3 

15.58 

14 

15 

12.36 

7.0 

.... 

16.9 







10.0 

16.8 

17.2 

15.21 

14 

09 

12.26 

12.0 

' 



17.9 

17.6 



" 



15.0 

7.23 

16.6 

17.9 

17.0 

15.29 

13 

9 

12.10 

17.5 



21.0 

7.14 

16.3 

17.3 

16.9 

15.17 

13 

87 

12.06 

26.5 

16.2 

17.6 

17.2 

16.8 

13 

79 

.... 
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Remarks 

Saturation  current. 

Thickness   of   tin 
over  the  top  of 
chamber 

mm. 
0.0 

nmi.  1  mm.     mm.     mm.     nmi. 

1            1 
0.0196,  0.039j0.0784|0.1568j0.3136 

mm. 
1.254 

mm, 
1.96 

3.196 

I. 
ICaz.  fi  +  fiBào- 
ondary-|-y-|-y 
secondary      -f 
natural    ionisa- 
ti<m 

360.0 

343.2 

287.5 

230. 

113.8 

67.8 

17.2 

14.4 

12.37 

II 

y  secondary    + 
natural    ionisa- 
tion.  

7.37 

16.9 

17.8 

17.7 

17.7 

17.6 

15.4 

14.1 

12.87 

ni 

fi  secondary  ioni. 
sation 

362.63 

326.3 

269.7 

212.3 

96.1 

50.2 

1.8 

0.3 

0.0 

TABLE  IV. 
lonLsation  by  fi  reflected  secondary  rays  from  tinfoil. 


Saturation  currents  (arbitrary  scale). 

Different  thicknesses 

Cur- 

VI    Ift 

uimi. 

rent  in 
magnet 

I 

mm. 
0.0 

n 

mm. 
0.0081 

III 

mm. 
0.0196 

IV 
mm. 
0.039 

V 

mm. 
0.0784 

VI 

mm. 
0.1568 

VII 

mm. 
0.6272 

vm 

mm. 
1.96 

0.0 

1086 

1121.9 

1165 

1198 

1225 

1230 

1234 

1230 

0.85 

826.4 

858.2 

864.6 

881.2 

891.4 

898.4 

920 

0.9 

821.4 





2.5 

267.4 

230.3 

224.1 

294.8 

225.7 

226.3 

232.1 

250.2 

4.5 

103.5 

104.5 

95.8 

98.2 

91.2 

95 

95.0 

86.4 

6.75 

68.0 

72.3 

64.9 

64.9 

57.5 

61.8 

62.5 

57.3 

10.0 

58.9 

61.4 

5,3.9 

55.4 

47.6 

51.5 

50.8 

47.7 

15.0 

54.2 

54.7 

49.1 

48.7 

43.9 

47.3 

46.7 

43.5 

22.0 

51.8 

50.4 

46.3 

43.4 

44.9 

44.9 

41.0 

23.5 

46.0 

28.5 

48.5 

44.7 

42.6 

43.2 

43.0 

29.5 

44.7 
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TABLE  V. 

Ionisation    by  /?  transmitted  secondary  rays  from   lead    foil    with 

primary  rays  deflected  down  into  chamber. 


I  Max.  fi  -\-  ft  secon 
Thickness  of  tin  foiljdaiy  ^  y  JL.  y  sec- 
over  bottom  of      I  ^^A^^r  ^i       ^ 
chamber.  I  ''''^^^  +  natural 

ionisation. 


y  +  y  secondary  -|- 
natural  ionisation. 


Max.  ft  +  /3  secon- 
dary ionisation. 


mm. 
0.0000 

1086 

0.0081 

1121 

0.0196 

1165 

0.039 

1198 

0.0784 

1225 

0.1568 

1230 

0.6272 

1234 

1.96 

1230 

51.8 
47.5 
44.7 
44.7 
42.6 
43.2 
43.2 
41.5 


1034.2 
1073.5 
1116.3 
1153.3 
1182.4 
1186.8 
1190.8 
1188.5 


TABLE  VI. 

Ionisation   by  ft  transmitted  secondary  rays   from   lead   foil    with 

primary  rays  deflected  down  into  chamber. 


Current  in 
magnet. 

Saturation  current  (arbitrary  scale),  with  different  thicknesses  of 
lead  foil. 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

(amperes) 

mm. 
0.0 

nmi. 
.241 

mm. 

.482 

mm. 
.723 

mm. 
.964 

0.0 

56.5 

21.1 

19.6 

16.9 

16.5 

.2 

95.8 

.85 

294.8 

21.9 

16.3 

1.35 

383.3 

1.70 

359.3 

....  * 

2.5 

302.6 

30.0 

20.4 

16.9 

16.2 

4 

48.7 

22.6 

15.9 

4.5 

118.5 

17.0 

5. 

50.4 

24.8 

17.4 

6.5 

68.0 

17.34 

7. 

25.4 

15.8 

10 

41.5 

35.4 

24.0 

17.03 

15.7 

15 

26.4 

27.9 

21.6 

16.45 

15.4 

22.5 

18.0 

23.3 

19.5 

16.45 

15.4 
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TABLE  Vn. 

Ionisation  by  fi   transmitted  secondary  rays  from  lead  foil  with 
primary  rays  deflected  up  from  chamber. 


Cumnt  in 
magnet. 

Saturation  current  (aihitnuy  scale)  for  difEeient  thidmeaies  of 

(amperes) 

I 

twin, 

0.0 

n 

mm. 
.241 

m 

.482 

IV 
.723 

V 

mm. 
.964 

0. 

.8 
2.5 
4.5 
6.5 
7.0 

10 

15 

22.5 

56.5 

18.5 

9.4 

8.6 

8.1 
8.1 

21.1 
20.1 
20.0 
19.7 
10.5 

19.1 
19.0 
19.1 

19.5 

19.0 
18.8 

18.5 
18.5 
18.1 
18.0 

16.9 

16.7 
16.59 

16.71 

16.15 
16.28 

16.5 
16.8 
16.1 
16.0 

15.8 
15.7 
15.5 
15.4 

TABLE  Vni. 


Remarks. 

Saturation  Current. 

Thickness  of  lead  over  the  top  of 
chamber 

nun. 
0 

383.2 

nun. 
.241 

50.9 

nun. 
.482 

25.8 

nun. 
.723 

17.5 

nun. 
.964 

I. 
Max.  fi-^  fi  secondary  -\.y^y 
secondary  -|-  natural  ionisation. . 

15.6 

II. 
y^y  secondary  natural  ionisation. 

8.4 

19.4 

17.7 

16.5 

15.6 

III. 
Max.  fi  ^  fi  secondary  ionisation. 

374.8 

31.5 

8.1 

1.0 

0. 
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TABLE  IX. 
Ionisation  by  p  reflected  secondary  rays  from  lead  foil. 


Current  in 
magnet. 

Saturation  current  (arbitrary  scale)  for  different  thicknesses  of 
lead  foil. 

(amperes) 

I 

mm, 
0.0 

n 

mm. 
.066 

m 

mm. 
.093 

IV 
mm. 
0.116 

V 

mm. 
.241 

VI 

mm. 
.964 

0 

1161.0 

1315 

1337 

1349 

1349 

1340 

8 

799.0 

809.8 

818.5 

801.3 

2.5 

146.0 

147.8 

.... 

139.8 

146 

4.5 

64.9 

59.5 



65.3 

63.8 

6.5 

58.9 

64.7 

.... 

54.2 

56.5 

10. 

57.8 

56.3 

58.3 

56.1 



15 

58.9 

57.8 

58.6 

58.0 

56.6 

22 

57.8 

56.9 

57.2 

56.6 

56.9 

56.9 

28 

56.9 

56.1 

56.3 

56 

55.3 

55.8 

TABLE  X. 


Thickness  of  lead 

over  bottom  of 

chamber. 

Max.  fi-^fi  secon- 

^'T  +  r  +  r 

secondary  natural 

ionisation. 

;/^ +  ;/ secondary  4- 
natural  ionisation. 

Max.  /5  -f-  >5  secon- 
dary ionisation. 

mm. 

0. 

1161 

57.8 

1103.2 

.066 

1315 

56.9 

1258.1 

.093 

1337 

56.7 

1280.3 

.116 

1349 

57.3 

1291.7 

.241 
.964 

1349 
1340 

55.6 
56.2 

1293.4 
1283.8 
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TABLE  XI. 

Ionisation  by  fi  transmitted  secondary  rays  from   aluminium 
foil  with  primary  rays  deflected  down  into  chamber. 

Cur- 
rent 

Saturation  currents  (arbitrary  scale)  with  different  thidmesses  of 
aluminium  foil. 

in 
mag- 

I 

II 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

net, 
amp. 

mm. 
0.0 

.0065 

mm. 
.28 

1.184 

mm. 

3.41 

mm. 
4.73 

804 

0 

77.6 

65.7 

25.7 

14.6 

13.99 

13.12 

12.82 

2 

117.3 

100.8 







.... 

.45 

176.9 

157.5 

36.2 







.8 

302.6 

319.4 

63.1 

15.7 

13.97 

13.24 



1.3 

365.0 

396.5 











1.65 

350.3 

396.5 

280.4 

22.2 

14.57 

2.5 

204.8 

319.4 

287.5 

50.4 

15.65 

13.15 

•  • 

4.5 

111.6 

127.7 

111.6 

73.2 

17.42 

13.22 

12.24 

6.5 

63.1 

74.2 

68.0 

53.7 

20.31 

13.42 

12.22 

10 

37.4 

43.2 

22.7 

35.5 



13.42 

12.15 

15 

25.1 

18.4 

27.9 

23.8 

16.64 

13.17 

12.13 

22 

18.6 

20.9 

20.1 

18.1 

15.37 

13.08 

12.09 

TABLE  XII. 

Ionisation  by  fi  transmitted    secondary   rays  from  aluminium 
foil  with  primary  rays  deflected  up  from  chamber. 

Our- 
lent 

Satura 

ition  current  (arbitrary  scale)  for  different  thicknesses  of 
aluminium  foil. 

mag- 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

net, 
amp. 

mm. 
0.0 

mm. 
.0065 

mm. 
.28 

mm. 
1.184 

mm. 
3.41 

mm. 
4.73 

mm. 
8.14 

0.0 

63.1 

71.5 

25.9 

14.7 

13.93 

13.12 

12.37 

.85 

19.8 

11.2 

16.3 

13.9 

13.74 

13.02 

12.27 

2.5 

11.7 

10.3 

11.8 

13.1 

13.65 

12.90 

12.08 

4.5 

10.4 

11.3 

12.7 

13.41 

12.57 

6.5 

13.5 

10.2 

11.0 

12.4 

12.90 

12.30 

11.51 

15 

12.6 

10.1 

10.7 

12.0 

12.72 

11.87 

11.11 

22 

12.3 

10.1 

10.6 

11.9* 

12.46 

11.68 

10.89 
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TABLE  Xni. 


Remarks. 


Saturation  current. 


mm.       nmi.       mm.    nmi.     mm.     mm 


Thickness  of  aluminium  over 
the  top  of  chamber 

I 
Max.    /3  +  i3     secondary     + 
y-{-y    secondary    +    nat- 
ural ionisation 

II 
7  + Y    secondary    +    natural 
ionisation 

Ill 
Max.   P-{-P  secondary  ioni 
sation 

IV 


0.0 

365 

12.6 

352.4 
352.4 


.0065 

396.5 

10.2 

386.3 
386.3 


.28 

287.5 

11. 

276.5 
276.5 


1.184 

79.3 

12.3 

67.0 
67.0 


3.41 

20.3 

13.1 

7.2 
6.7 


4.73 

13.5 

12.3 

1.2 
.7 


8.14 

12.2 

11.7 

.5 
.0 


TABLE  XIV. 
Ionisation  by  /S  reflected  secondary  rays  from  aluminium. 


Current  in 
magnet. 

Saturation  currents.    (Arbitrary  Scale,) 
aluminium  foil. 

Different  thicknesses  of 

amperes. 

I 
mm. 
.0065 

II 
mm. 
.026 

III 
mm. 
.065 

IV 

mm. 
.280 

V 
mm. 
.963 

0.0 

1106 

1126 

1140 

1176 

1181 

.8 

709.8 

716.5 

.85 

684.3 

710.0               723.9 

2.5 

127.1 

128.9 

116.5 

125.8               170.4 

4.5 

66.8 

58.6 

65.7 

59.2                 62.1 

6.5 

57.4 

52.0 

55.5 

49.5 

52.9 

15 

57.7 

55.2 

58.0 

54.3 

53.2 

23 

56.1                  54.5 

56.6 

53  4                  52.5 

30 

53.4 

54.7 

52. 

51.5 
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TABLE  XV. 


Thickness  of  alumi- 
nium foil  over  bot- 
tom of  chamber. 

Max  fi  +  fi  second- 
*^  -f  >^  +  >^  sec- 
ondary 4-  natural 
ionisation. 

y-\-y  secondary  -f. 
natural  ionisation. 

Max.  fi  +/ff  seccmd- 
dary   ionisation. 

mm. 
.0065 

1106 

57.1 

1048.9 

.026 

1126 

53.8 

1072.2 

.065 

1140 

56.2 

1083.8 

.280 

1176 

52.3 

1123.7 

.963 

1181 

52.5 

1128.5 

TABLE  XVI. 

Thickness  of  lead  over  the  top  of  the  chamber  —.964  mms. 
Thickness  of  aluminium  over  the  top  of  the  chamber  — 4.73  mms. 
Lead  above  aluminium. 
fi  rays  deflected  towards  chamber,     fi  rays  deflected  away  from 

chamber. 


Current  through 
magnet. 

Saturation  current. 

Current  through 
magnet. 

Saturation  current. 

0      amperes 

10.85 

0      amperes 

10.68 

2.5 

10.94 

2.5 

10.74 

4.5 

10.87 

4.5 

10.37 

6.5 

10.89 

6.5 

10.10 

10 

10.70 

10 

9.88 

15 

10.67 

15 

9.74 

22 

10.65 

21 

9.60 
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TABLE  XVII 

Thickness  of  aluminium  over  the  top  of  chamber — 8 .14  mms. 
Radium  on  opposite  of  chamber  from  its  usual  position. 
ft  rays  deflected  towards  chamber,     ft  rays  deflected  away  from 

chamber 


Current  through 
magnet. 

Saturation  current 

Current  through 
magnet. 

Saturation  current. 

0      amperes 

12.50 

0      amperes 

12.56 

4.5 

12.46 

.85 

12.43 

10 

12.43 

2.5 

12.32 

15 

12.41 

4.5 

12.06 

22.5 

12.40 

7 

11.76 

10 

11.43 

15 

11.11 

22.5 

10.91 

TABLE  XVIII. 

Thickness  of  aluminium  over  the  top  of  chamber — 8.14  mms. 
Thickness  of  tin  over  the  top  of  chamber — .0196  mms. 
Aluminium  above  tin. 
ft  rays  deflected  towards  chamber.       ft  rays  deflected  away  from 

chamber. 


Current  through 
magnet. 

Saturation  current. 

Current  through 
magnet. 

Saturation  current. 

0      amperes 

16.31 

0      amperes 

16.26 

2.5 

16.29 

2.5 

16.06 

4.5 

16.08 

4.5 

15.77 

6.5 

15.86 

6.5 

15.43 

10 

15.75 

10 

15.38 

15 

15.60 

15 

14.89 

23 

15.43 

22 

14.74 
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TABLE  XIX. 


Thickness  of  aluminium  over  the  top  of  chamber  — 8.14  mms. 
Thickness  of  tin  oVer  the  top  of  chamber — .0784  mms. 
Aluminium  above  tin. 
fi  rays  deflected  towards  chamber,    ft  rays  deflected  away  from 

chamber. 


Current  through 
magnet. 

Saturation  current. 

Current  through 
magnet. 

Saturation  eorrent. 

0      amperei 

16.00 

0      amperes 

16.10 

2.5 

16.04 

4.5 

15.60 

4.35 

15.66 

10 

15.56 

6.5 

15.66 

15 

15.39 

10 

15.44 

22 

15.17 

16 

15.35 

18 

15.19 

TABLE  XX.       ' 

Thickness  of  aluminium  over  the  top  of  chamber — 8.14  mms. 
Radium  vertically  above  chamber. 
ft  rays  deflected  towards  chamber.     ySrays  deflected  away  from 

chamber. 


Current  through 
magnet. 

Saturation  current. 

Current  through 
magnet. 

Saturation  current. 

0      amperes 

15.69 

0      amperes 

15.37 

2.5 

15.31 

3      amperes 

15.31 

4.3 

15.13 

4.5 

15.23 

6.4 

14.97 

6.3 

14.78 

10 

14.81 

10 

14.66 

15 

14.89 

15 

14.82 

22.5 

14.72 

22.5 

14.74 

TABLE  XXI. 


I  Lead. 

Thickness  required  to  ab- 
sorb ji  and  /3  secondaryl 
radiation i         .9    mm. 

Thickness  giving  maximumi 
reflected  secondary  radia-| 
tion  due  to  /3  rays.     . .     |         .16  mm. 

Density...  '     11.3 


Tin. 


Aluminium. 


2.5  mm. 

.24  nrni. 
7.3 


7  mm. 

.4  mm. 
2.6 
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îe  «laetrcwn^fii^ 


Fig.  1 


Sec.  III.,  1906.    a 


SficrioN^ni.p  19ÛS. 


[SS] 


TaAjta.  R,S.  C. 


Vir — O/b  YoHations  in  the  ConducHvity  of  Air  mdosed  in  MeMlic 

Receivers. 


By  C.  S.  Wright,  B*A.,  1851  Exhibition  Scholar,  University  of  Toronto. 
(Commiinlcat«d  by  Professor  J,  C,  McLennan,  aikil  read  May  20 th»  1908*> 

I. — Intbodootiok* 

la  a  paper  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  of  December,  1907, 
Professor  McLeiman  records  some  obaervationa  made  on  the  iom^atitni 
of  air  enclosed  in  cylindrical  receivers  of  lead,  zinc»  and  alnminium. 
For  "  q"  the  number  of  Iodb  generated  per  cc,  per  sec.,  in  these  receiy- 
eiB  he  obtained  tlie  value  15,  when  they  were  made  of  zinc  and  alu» 
miniuni;  while  with  lead,  values  were  found  ranging  all  the  way  from 
23  to  160  ions  per  cc*  per  sec,,  depending  on  the  sample  of  lead  from 
which  the  cylinder  was  made.  From  theie  result»,  Prof,  McLennan 
drew  the  ooncluaion  that  ordinajy  commercial  lead  contained  in  general 
varying  amounta  of  some  active  impurity. 

Prom  these  and  other  experiments  he  pointed  out  also,  that  four 
possible  causes  must  be  considered  aa  contributing  to  the  ionization  in 
the  cylinders,  viz.: — (1)  penetrating  radiation  from  the  earth,  (3) 
secondary  rays  excited  by  this  type  in  the  metal  of  the  receiveiB» 
(3)  radioactive  impurities  present  in  the  metals,  and  (4)  a  possible 
intrinsic  radiation  from  the  metals  them  sel  v^. 

In  view  of  the  theoretical  importance  of  aacertaining  whether 
metale  generally  po^essed  any  specific  activity  it  wa^  thought  highly 
desirable  to  endeavour  to  obfAiTi  metalâ  aa  free  as  possible  from  active 
impuritieSj  and  also  to  take  observations  on  the  conductivity  of  air 
enclosed  in  vessels  made  from  them  in  localities  and  under  conditions 
in  which  the  penetrating  radiation  from  the  earth  and  the  accompanying 
(iecondary  radiation  excited  by  it  in  the  receiver,  was  very  largely  cut 
off,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  to  find 
some  efficient  screen  for  the  earth^s  radiation.  Cooke,  while  making 
some  measurements  on  the  conductivity  of  the  air  enclosed  in  a  brass 
cylinder,  fotmd  a  decrease  of  about  30  per  cent  when  the  cylinder  waa 
oompletely  surrounded  by  large  masses  of  lead.  Shortly  afterwards 
Elater  and  GeiteP  observed  a  fall  of  28  per  cent  in  the  conductivity 
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of  air  enclosed  in  an  aluminium  receiver  when  the  apparatus  was  set 
up  in  a  rock  salt  mine.  Later  still,  Cooke^  was  able  to  reduce  the 
ionization  12  per  cent  by  immersing  his  cylinder  in  a  reservoir  of  water 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet.  The  greatest  decrease,  however,  was  that 
observed  by  McLennan  and  Burton,*  who  cut  oflE  37  per  cent  of  the 
cx)nductivity  of  the  air  enclosed  in  a  galvanized  iron-  cylinder,  by  sur- 
rounding it  wil^  a  layer  of  water  drawn  from  Lake  Ontario,  60  cms. 
thick.  This  last  result,  taken  in  conjunction  with  an  observation  by 
McLennan  that  Lake  Ontario  water  contains  no  appreciable  radioactive 
impurities,  gave  rise  to  the  idea  that  possibly  a  large  body  of  water,  such 
as  the  lake  itself,  might  furnish  an  efficient  screen  for  the  earth's 
radiation. 

The  object  of  the  present  investigation,  therefore,  was  to  observe 
tlie  conductivity  of  the  air  confined  in  metallic  vessels  possessing  little 
if  any  radioactive  impurity  and  from  the  results  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, what  portion  of  the  ionization  was  due  to  an  intrinsic  activity 
in  the  metal. 

In  carrying  out  the  investigation,  the  conductivity  of  air  confined 
in  vessels  of  lead,  zinc,  and  aluminium  was  measured  at  a  number  of 
points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  both  on  land  and  ovei*  the 
water  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  it  was  foimd  that  while  a  imiformly  low 
and  steady  value  was  obtained  for  the  conductivity  over  the  water  at 
all  depths  beyond  a  few  metres,  values  varying  over  a  wide  range  were 
obtained  for  the  ionization,  in  measurements  made  on  land  at  diflferent 
places  and  on  different  soils. 

The  lowest  values  for  "  q,"  the  number  of  ions  generated  per  cc. 
per  sec.  in  air  confined  in  the  metallic  cylinders,  were  obtained  in 
measurements  on  the  surface  of  the  lake  and  on  the  top  of  large  masses 
of  sand  on  the  lake  shore.  With  a  lead  receiver,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  value  8.6  ions  per  cc.  per  sec.  was  obtained  for  "q,"  and 
with  zinc  and  aluminium  cylinders,  under  tlie  same  conditions,  the 
values  6.00  and  6.55  respectively.  These  values,  it  will  be  seen  from 
Table  I,  are  considerably  below  those  hitherto  recorded  for  the  con- 
ductivity obtained  under  any  circumstances  of  air  contained  in  closed 
metallic  receivers. 


^H.   I..   Cooke,   Phil.   Mag.,   1903. 
'McLennan  and  Burton,   Phys.  Rev.,  3,  1903;    Burton,  Thys.  Rev.,  3,  1904. 
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Receiver. 

Observer. 

q 

Conditions. 

I.ead 

Eve» 

Ô6 
24 

Observations  in   Physical 
Lab.,  McGill.  Montreal, 
— ^unscreenea 

Zinc 

Aluminium 

It 

24 

Brass 

H.  L  Cooke* 

13  6 

TJnBcreened 

Brass 

tt 

9.1 

Screened  by  large  masses 
of  lead/ 

Observations  taken  in  base- 
ment of  University 
Library,  McGiU. 

Lead 

McLennan' 

23 

Unscreened. 

Zinc 

II 

16 
15 

Measurements  made  in  old 
Physics  department, 
University  of  Toronto. 

Aluminium 

Lead 

Zinc 

Wright 

l« 

8.6 
6.0 
6.55 

Measurements  made  over  the 
surface  of  Lake  Ontario— 

Aluminium 

screened. 

II. — ^Apparatus. 

Measurements  such  as  were  contemplated  on  the  ionization  in  metal 
receivers  over  the  surface  of  the  lake  required  the  use  of  some  instru- 
ment which  would  be  portable  and  at  the  same  time  not  easily  put 
out  of  adjustment.      The  electroscope  recently  devised  by  C.  T.  B 
Wilson  was  found  to  fulfil  -all  the  requirements. 

The  instrument,  Fdg.  1,  consisted  essentially  of  a  gold  leaf  sy^ 
iem  6,  insulated  from  the  outer  case  by  a  quartz  ring  and  suspended 
inside  a  similarly  insulated  inner  case  connected  with  a  quartz  Leyden 
jar  of  about  100  cms.  capacity  charged  to  a  potential    of  — 50  volts. 

In  making  a  measurement  on  the  conductivity  of  the  air  with  this 
instrument,  the  metal  receiver  was  placed  on  top  of  the  electroscope,  as 


'Eve.,  Phil.  Maff.,  Sept.,  1906. 

»H.  L.  Cooke.  Phil.  Magr,  p.  403,  1903. 

'McLennan,  Phil.   Magr.,  Dec.  1907. 
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shown  in  Fig.  1^  and  supported  on  ebonite  blocks  so  as  not  to  be  in 
electrical  connection  with  the  instrument  proper.  The  receiver  waa  then 
charged  to  any  desired  voltage  and  the  current  through  the  air  observed 
by  the  charge  which  was  communicated  in  a  given  time  to  the  dectrode 
carrietii  by  the  gold  leaf  system. 

The  function  of  the  compensator  C,  which  consisted  of  a  sliding 
tube  condenser  was  to  annul  by  its  motion  any  charge  the  system  acquii^ 


rial 

through  the  conductivity  of  the  air  in  the  receiver;  this  motion  being 
so  regulated  as  to  keep  the  potential  of  the  gold  leaf  always  at  zero, 
and  thus  minimize  any  tendency  to  promote  a  leak  across  the  quartz 
insulation. 

Thus,  for  a  determination  of  "  q.''  it  was  necessary  only  to  know 
the  charge  annulled  in  the  time  durir^g  which  the  compensator  moved 
a  standard  distance. 


^^^^^ 


Fia  n 

For  a  determination  of  the  charge  corresponding  to  this  standard 
distance  the  parallel  plate  condenser  shown  in  Fig.  2  was  added  in 
place  of  the  electrode.  The  compensator  tube  was  then  charged  to  a 
known  potential,  giving  for  the  total  motio  a  certain  deflection  of 
the  gold  leaf;  and  the  voltage  on  the  upper  condenser  plate  was  then 
so  adjusted  as  to  bring  the  gold  leaf  back  to  its  zero  position.  The 
charge  oould  then  be  readily  calculated  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
parallel  plate  condenser  and  the  voltage  applied  to  it 
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The  corresponding  values  of  voltage  on  compensator  tube  and 
charge  annulled  are  given  in  Table  II,  and  are  illustrated  by  the  curve 
in  Fig  4. 


Fig  4 

These  values  were  determined  experimentally  and  they  showed  that 
the  capacity  of  the  tube  condenser  was,  as  its  construction  demanded, 
practically  independent  of  the  voltage  applied  to  it. 


TABLE  II. 


Voltage  on 
Compensator  =  V 

Charge 
Annulled-  E 

E/V 

Electrostotic  Units 

Charge  (E.S.U.)  per  volt 

28.4 
36.7 
42.9 
51.1 
57.2 
65.4 
71.4 
78.3 

.1449 
.1858 
.2146 
.2577 
.2853 
.3241 
.3528 
.3882 

.00512 
.00506 
.00500 
.00504 
.00499 
.00495 
.00494 
.00496 

1 

Mean  =  .00501 
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Fiom  the  following  calculations  it  will  be  seen  how  the  difEeront 
craiatantB  of  the  instrument  were  used  in  making  a  detenninatioii  of  the 
value  of  ^  q"  for  the  air  contained  in  a  certain  lead  receiver: 


RooHing  of 

Compensator  distance 
Scale  Divisons  (oms.) 

Time. 

IP^THf^T^, 

.254 
.508 
.7^2 

r02' 
V  45 
2f  29 

Date   of  Experiment,  Mar.  19th, 
3  P.M. 

LoGftlity  —  Basement    of    Fhystos 
Labcoatory. 

1.016 
1.270 

y  16 
4'  05 

Potential  Applied  to  Cylinder 

--85volts, 

1.624 
1.778 

4'  48 
5'  33 

Potential  Applied  to  Compensator 
--13,0volts. 

2.032 
2.280 

6'  17 
r  05 

Vol  of  Cylinder  -  26700  ocs. 

3.302 

8'  09 

From  Table  II,  the  charge  annulled  per  volt  on  the  compensator 
tube  =  .00501. 

.  '  .  total  charge  annulled  in  489"  was 
.06513    e.s.  units 

Thus   .06513  =  3  .4  X  lO"" ^0  x  q  x  489  x  26700 

or  q  =  14.67  assuming  the  charge  on  an  ion  to  be 

3.4x10-10    E.S.U.'s. 


As  a  check  on  the  values  for  "q"  obtained  with  the  instrument 
for  the  ionization  in  the  metallic  receivers,  determinations  were  alter- 
nately made  in  the  laboratory  with  the  Wilson  electroscope  and  with  s 
sensitive  Dolazelek  eloetrometer.  The  method  of  using  the  latter  is 
fihown  in  Fig.  3.  With  this  arrangement  it  was  possible  by  simply 
removing  the  receiver,  imscrewing  the  electrode  and  slipping  a  metal 
cap  over  the  earthed  tube  E,  to  allow  for  any  charge  acquired  by  the 
electrodes  and  the  free  quardrants  through  possible  defective  insulation 
of  supports,  or  by  conduction  through  the  air  in  any  part  of  the  appara- 
tus, other  than  through  that  in  the  metal  receiver. 

The  capacity  of  the  instrument  was  found  by  measuring  in  each 
determination  of  the  conductivity,  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  needle, 
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both  with  and  without  an  auxiliary  condenser  of  known  capacity  attached 
to  the  electrode. 

To  show  how  the  determination  of  "  q  "  with  this  instrument  wafi 
arrived  at  and  to  give  an  estimation  of  the  magnitudes  involved,  a 
measurement  was  undertaken  with  the  same  cylinder  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  obtained  in  the  case  of  the  determination  with  the 
Wilson  instrument,  the  actual  values  being  given  in  Table  III.  These 
values  for  "q,'*  as  obtained  with  the  two  instruments,  are  seen  to  be 
practically  the  same  and  so  aflEord  a  conclusive  test  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  measurements. 

TABLE  ni. 

(1)— Date  Mar.  19,  4  p.m. 
(2)— Lead  Cylinder  No.  1. 

(3) — Locabty — Basement  of  Physics  Laboratory. 
(4) — Potential  applied  to  needle  +  260  volts. 

(5) — Rate  of  motion  of  needle  without  condenser  —  13.0  nmi.  per  min. 
(6) — Rate  of  motion  of  needle  with  condenser  =  -  7.4  nmi. 
(7) — Rate  of  motion  of  needle  due  to  defective  insulation  cylinder  being  removed 
and  electrode  capped  =  -  1.0  mm. 
.    .    Rate  due  to  conduction  in  air  in  cylinder  alone  =  -  12.0  mm. 
(8) — Sensitiveness  =  832.2  mm.  per  volt. 
(9)-^apacity  of  auxiliary  condenser  =  128.04  cms. 
(10)— Temp.  10°C,  voltage  on  cylinder  +  85. 
(11) — Volume  of  cylinder  =  26700  cos. 
From  this  we  obtain: — 

Capacity  of  electrometer  169.1  cms. 

The  calculation  to  determine  "q"  is  then 

169.1x12  ^  q  X  3.4  X  10— ^^x  60  x  26700 
832.2x300 

Whence:    q  =  14.93 

Before  making  the  final  measurements  in  these  compansons,  pre- 
liminary observations  were  made  to  ascertain  what  voltage  it  was  neces- 
sary to  apply  to  a  receiver  in  order  to  obtain  saturation  currents.  A 
pet  of  the  different  voltages  applied  and  the  corresponding  values  of 
the  currents  obtained  with  a  lead  cylinder  of  comparatively  high  activity, 
but  having  dimensions  the  same  as  cylinder  No.  1  mentioned  above,  are 
given  in  Table  IV  and  a  curve  to  represent  them  in  Fig.  G.  From 
the  latter  it  may  be  seen  that  a  potential  of  60  volts  gave  a  reading 
well  over  the  knee  of  the  curve,  and  as  the  voltage  applied  in  all  the 
determinations  lay  oetwecn  80  and  250  volts,  it  is  clear  that  saturation 
currents  were  always  obtained. 
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TABLE  IV. 


Voltage  on  Receiver 

"  q  ••  =  No.  of  ions 

(positive.) 

per  ce.  per  sec. 

2 

13.6 

4 

21.3 

6 

26.2 

8 

29.3 

11.2 

33.3 

17.7 

37.8 

34.0 

40.8 

47.0 

41.6 

63.3 

42.9 

81.6 

42.9 

163.2 

43.3 

261.2 

44.2 

III. — Some  Special  Observations  with  Lead  Cylinders. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Prof.  McLennan  in  his  investigation 
of  last  year  drew  the  conclusion  that  ordinary  commercial  lead,  in  so 
far  as  he  investigated  it,  contained  in  general  an  active  impurity.  Such 
being  the  case,  one  should  expect  a  certain  falling  off  in  the  course 
of  time  of  the  ionization  in  a  lead  receiver  due  to  the  decay  of  the 
activity.  It  was  decided  then  to  determine  again  the  conductivity  of 
air  in  certain  lead  receivers  used  by  him  in  June  last  in  his  investiga- 
tion to  see  whether  any  decrease  from  the  former  values  could  be 
noted.  Lead  cylinders,  described  as  numbei-s  1,  2  and  3  in  Prof. 
McLennan's  paper,  were  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  values  of  the 
ionization  for  each  cylinder  determined  with  both  the  electroscope  and 
the  electrometer.  These  numbers,  which  are  given  in  Table  V,  show 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  value  of  "  q  "  from  the  values  for  each 
receiver  obtained  by  Prof.  McJjennan. 
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TABLE  V, 
Mar.  6th« 


q©»    Numbeï^  of  lona  per  co*  per  sec.  reduced  to  aero  centigrade. 


Lead 

Cylinder, 

By  ElectroBCOpe, 

By  Electrometer. 

Vaities  obtained 

by 
Prof.  McLennan, 

"qo" 

^*qo" 

"q'i 

No.  1 

15.14 

15,42 

23. 

No.  2 

135.8 

139.6 

160- 

No.3 

28.55 

29.21 

37. 

This  result  seemed  somewhat  surprising  in  view  of  the  fact  that' 
Prof.  McLetman  had  obtained  the  same  aiHubers  repeatedly  during  a 
period  of  aver  six  months.  As  the  experiments  made  by  the  writer 
with  the  three  lead  cylinders  were  carried  out  in  a  room  in  the  new 
physical  laboratory,  and  those  by  him  in  one  in  the  older  building^  it 
was  thought  well  to  make  a  redetermination  in  the  latterj  but,  on  doing 
this,  it  was  found  that  a  slightly  lower  value  even  was  obtained  for  the 
ionization  in  the  measurements  taken  in  thia  room  than  in  those  in 
the  new  laboratory. 

Although  the  experiments  were  made  in  a  room  supposed  to  be 
free,  or  far  remove dj  from  any  active  substanceSj  it  seems  probable  that 
there  was  in  the  old  department,  or  in  the  rooms  adjacent,  some  unob- 
iterved  source  of  radiation  present  during  Prof.  McLennan's  investira* 
tion  which  was  absent  during  the  measurements  made  by  the  writer, 
and  this  impurity  was  very  probably  removed  when  the  old  laboratory 
was  vacated  by  the  Department  of  Physics  and  adapted  to  other  purposes. 

It  might  be  pointed  out  that  the  lowest  value  for  **  q  ''  hitherto 
recorded  for  the  ionization  in  a  lead  cylinder,  even  with  this  pO(*&ible 
additional  influence  is  that  of  23  ions  per  cc.  per  sec.,  given  by  Profes- 
sor McLennan.  The  present  value  of  15,  obtained  with  this  cylinder, 
id  Btiîl  lower,  and  would  aeem  to  indicata  that  we  possessed  in  this  lead 
receiver  one  which  contained  little  if  any  impurity.  It  was,  therefore, 
especially  suitable,  if  proper  screens  could  be  found,  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  any  intrinsic  activity  associated  with  the  metal  lead  itself* 

IV.-*PRELIMIKART    OBSERVATIONS    ON    CONDUOTIVITT, 

^a)— General  conditions  of  the  different  expérimenté— 
It  has  been  noted  by  Prof.  McLennan  and  other  observers  that 
when  a  metallic  receiver  has  been  thoroughly  scoured  with  emery  or 
glass  paper  in  order  to  remove  any  active  coating  which  may  have  been 
deposited  on  its  surface  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  Jifter  being 
washed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia,  alcohol  and  distilled  water, 
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then  filled  with  freshly  filtered  air  and  allowed  to  stand,  the  icmisation 
of  the  endoeed  air  gradually  increaaes  for  some  days  and  ultimately 
reaches  a  steady  value.  Owing  to  this  effect  it  was  found  necessary 
in  comparisons  of  the  ionizing  power  of  radiations  existing  in  any  two 
localities  or  under  any  two  conditions  to  make  the  observationSy  with 
the  ionization  chamber  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  in  both 
circumstances. 

The  different  onnparisons  were  made,  therefore,  either  with  a 
receiver  freshly  cleaned  and  freshly  filled  with  filte]»d  air  immediately 
before  taking  the  observations,  or  else  with  a  receiver  containing  air 
which  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  it  till  the  steady  state  had  been 
reached. 

Further,  as  it  was  impossible  always  to  obtain  observations  at 
different  times  with  the  atmospheric  conditions  the  same  as  to  pressure 
and  temperature,  it  was  assumed  that  the  ionization  obtained  in  all 
localities  Would  vary  dircctiy  with  the  density  of  the  air  in  the  receiver, 
and  in  making  any  reductions  which  were  necessary  in  order  to  reach 
values  which  were  comparable,  assumption,  which  is  amply  warranted 
by  tiie  measurements  of  McLennan  and  Burton  ^  on  the  ionization  of 
air  at  different  pressures,  h^R  been  adopted. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  taking  every  precSfUtion  in  making  observations  such  as  are 
described  in  tiie  present  paper,  to  secure  absolute  uniformiiy  in  the 
conditions  of  the  measuring  receivers.  With  the  different  receivers 
used  in  the  present  investigation  it  was  foimd  that  when  the  cylinders 
were  thoroughly  scoured  and  washed  in  the  manner  described  above, 
the  conductivity  of  freshly  filtered  air  admitted  into  the  chamber  was 
always  the  same  at  any  particular  observing  station,  and  thus,  by  always 
working  under  these  definite  conditions,  it  was  possible  to  obtain  very 
definite  results. 

Numerous  investigators  in  this  field  of  research  have  experienced 
considerable  diflSculty  in  arr* ving  at  concordant  results,  but  if  the  pre- 
cautions mentioned  are  taken,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  thoroughly 
reliable  value  for  the  conductivity  of  air  enclosed  in  any  metal  receiver. 

(J) — Daily  variation  in  the  conductivity  of  atmospheric  air. 

Among  other  investigators.  Wood  and  Campbell,*  McKeon*  and 
Strong*  have  observed  daily  variations  in  the  conductivity  of  air  con- 
fined in  metallic  vessels,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  practicable  to 
take  observations  in  different  localities  at  the  same  time  of  day  in  the 


'McLennan  and  Burton,  Phys.  Rev.  (^).  1908. 
"Wood  and  Campbell.  Phil.  Magr..  Feb..  1907. 
■McKeon,  Phys.  Rev.,  Nov.,  1907. 
♦Strong:,  Phys.   Zeit.,  Feb.   15,   1908. 
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present  investigation,  a  number  of  preliminary  sets  of  observations  was 
made  throughout  different  days  in  a  room  in  the  Physics  Building  on 
the  conductivity  of  the  air  confined  in  a  lead  receiver,  in  order  to  obtain 
evidence  of  the  daily  variation,  and  also,  if  such  existed,  to  obtain  an 
estimate  of  its  magnitude.    . 

Two  sets  of  continuous  readings  taken  in  this  way  with  the  air 
in  a  lead  cylinder  in  the  steady  state  mentioned  above,  are  given  in 
Table  VI,  and  from  the  values  quoted  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  any  appreciable  regular  variation  in  the  conductivity.  It 
is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  the  extreme  ralues  obtained  did  not  differ  from 
the  mean  conductivity  by  more  than  3  per  cent  of  the  latter. 


TABLE  VI. 

Lead  Cylinder  1 ,  in  steady  state.      Voltage  on 
Cylinder— 83. 

Time. 

q**  =  number  of  iona  per  cc.  per  see. 
reduced  to  0**  C. 

Dec.  24th— 

10.23  A.M. 

22.48 

10.43 

22.61 

11.10 

22.64 

11.32 

22.46 

11.56 

21.74 

12.16  P.M. 

22.73 

12.40 

21.96 

1.00 

22.94 

Dec.  26th— 

^.36A.M. 

22.44 

9.68 

21.86 

10.20 

21.87 

10.46 

22.26 

11.06 

22.96 

11.28 

22.79 

11.60 

22.63 

3.66  P.M. 

22.66 

4.16 

22.64 

4.40 

22.94 

Mean  =  22.46 
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In  the  results  which  will  be  given  later  it  will  be  seen  tbat  varia^ 
Urns  amounting  to  as  mnch  as  75  per  cent  were  obtaimed  in  the  con- 
ductivity by  a  change  in  the  obeerving  station,  aud  from  the  rcsullB 
obtamed  aiid  given  in  Tables  IX,  X  and  XI  it  will  be  seen  that  any 
variation  ^  oonductivily  due  to  daily  changes  in  the  value  of  ih^  pene- 
tmting  radiation  from  tiie  earth  which  might  have  existed,  were  negli- 
gible in  comparison  with  {he  variation  in  tiie  conâuctirity  due  to  a 
diange  in  the  point  of  observation. 

(c) — Sêconda/ry  radiaUan  from  the  walls  af  a  room. 

In  view  of  the  aristence  of  a  penetrating  radiation  at  the  surface 
of  the  eartii  having  its  origin  either  in  the  atmosphere  or  in  the  soil. 
and  in  view  of  the  production  by  such  radiations  of  secondary  rays  at 
tiie  surface  of  substances  traversed  by  them,  it  waâ  thought  advi^able^ 
before  going  on  with  the  main  part  of  tiie  investigatioDj  to  Bee  bow 
far  the  influence  of  a  secondary  radiation  excited  in  the  waUs  of  a 
room  could  be  detected  from  those  walls. 

To  obtain  some  information  on  this  pointy  two  plans  suggested 
themselves, — (l)to  place  the  conductivity  chamber  at  a  selected  dis- 
tance from  a  wall  and  to  stbdy  the  secondary  rays  excited  at  that  wall 
by  a  quantity  of  radium  placed  at  points  on  a  ciix^le  with  tlie  chamber 
at  its  centre;  (2)  to  study  the  variation  in  the  ionization  in  a  metal 
receiver  with  the  radium  at  a  fixed  distance  from  the  wall  and  the  cham- 
ber placed  at  points  cm  a  circle  with  the  radium  as  centre.  A  set  of 
measurements  was  made  by  following  the  first  plan,  but  time  has  not 
permitted  the  carrying  out  of  a  series  of  observations  uTith  the  second 
arrangement. 

The  electroscope,  provided  with  a  zinc  receiver,  in  these  measure- 
ments was  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  one  metre  from  the  wall  of  a 
large  room,  and  the  radium  enclosed  in  a  lead  box  wilh  walls  2  cms. 
in  thickness,  was  moved  around  the  circumference  of  a  circle  having 
as  centre  the  cylinder  and  as  radius  the  distance  of  the  same  from 
the  wall. 

The  values  for  "  n"  the  number  of  ions  per  c.c.  per  sec.  due  to 
the  primary  radiations  from  the  radium,  as  well  as  the  radiation  emitted 
by  the  brick  wall,  together  with  the  corresponding  secondary  rays  excited 
in  the  metallic  cylinder,  are  given  in  Table  VII,  and  shew  a  regular 
decrease  in  the  ionization  as  the  distance  of  the  raditim.from  the  wall 
was  increased,  with  indications  of  a  possible  smaller  maximum  for  a 
definite  angle  subtended  at  the  wall  by  the  line  joining  the  radium  with 
the  electroscope.  A  curve  representing  the  variation  of  "n**  with 
the  distance  of  the  radium  from  the  wall  is  given  in  Fig.  ^.     Prom 
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these  results  it  is  clear  that  for  all  positions  of  the  radium  a  secondary 
radiation  of  considerable  intensity  was  emitted  by  the  brick  wall  under 
the  excitation  of  the  rays  from  the  radium. 


TABLE  VII. 


Cylinder  of  zinc. 

Potential  of  cylinder  =  250  volts,  positive. 

Radius  of  circle  on  which  radium  was  placed,  about  1  metre. 


Distance  of  radium  from  wall  (cms). 

Ionisation  (arbitrary  scale). 

5.5  cms. 

72.93 

10.0 

71.74 

16.2 

69.16 

23.4 

69.83 

28.6 

69.16 

63.6 

67.94 

98.0 

66.31 

146.0 

65.70 

5.5 

72.93 

In  order  to  obtain  further  information  regarding  this  secondary 
radiation  the  instrument  provided  with  an  aluminium  cylinder  was 
moved  to  one  of  the  comers  of  the  room  and  a  similar  set  of  observ- 
ations made,  the  values  obtained  for  "n^'  in  this  case  being  given  in 
Table  VIII,  and  illustrated  by  the  curves  in  Fig.  7. 


TABLE  VIII. 


Distance  of  aluminium  receiver  from  far  wall     =  300  cms. 
Distance  of  aluminium  receiver  from  near  wall  =  106.5  cms. 
Potential  of  receiver  =  250  volts  positive. 
Radium  placed  on  ciicle  100  cms.  radius,  with  receiver  at  centre. 


Distance  of  radium  from  near  wall. 

Ionisation  (arbitrary  scale.) 

5.5 

51.86 

10.9 

50.89 

20. 

50.68 

41.4 

49.95 

55.1 

49.13 

76.4 

49.80 

110.9 

50.63 

153.7 

50.00 

197. 

48.08 

Sec.  III.,  1908.    7. 
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There  again  it  ïb  seea  that  the  effect  of  the  seocNidary  imdiatikm 
was  quite  marked.  As  the  results  show  the  iomzation  steadily  de- 
creased to  a  minimtmi  value  which  corresponded  approximately  to  the 
position  in  which  the  radium  was  on  the  line  joining  the  électroseope 
to  the  comer  of  ike  room.  After  passing  through  this  minimum  value 
the  ionization  then  steadily  increased  and  reached  a  maximum  when 
the  radium  was  slightly  beyond  a  line  drawn  from  the  cylinder  perpeor 
dicular  to  the  far  wall.  After  this  the  ionization  fell  away  again  as 
the  distance  of  the  radium  from  both  walls  was  increased. 

The  maximum  variation  in  the  values  of  '^n'''  for  these  experi- 
ments^  it  will  He  seen  f  nxn  Tables  YII  and  Vni  amounted  to  as  much 
as  10  per  cent  It  seemed  reasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  the 
presence  of  some  such  object  as  a  brick  wall  mighty  when  ihe  penetrating 
rays  from  the  earth  impinged  upon  it,  in  the  same  way  affect  tiie  natural 
ionization  in  any  metallic  cylinder,  and  care  was,  therefore,  taken  in 
the  measurements  made  when  determining  the  screening  effect  of  the 
lake  and  of  different  soils,  to  place  the  electroscope  and  receiver  as  far 
away  as  possible  from  any  building  which  might  modify  in  some  such 
way  as  that  indicated  the  ionization  of  the  enclosed  air. 

V. — Screening  Experiments. 

Being  assured  from  the  foregoing  experiments  that  changes  in  the 
ionization  due  to  daily  variations  were  inconsiderable  in  comparison 
with  variations  due  to  a  change  in  position,  three  series  of  measuie- 
ments  were  then  undertaken  with  the  object  of  investigating  the  screen- 
ing effect  of  I^ke  Ontario,  care  being  taken  to  choose  positions  of 
observation  as  far  as  possible  from  any  artificial  surroundings.  The 
lirai  and  second  series  were  made  with  lead  cylinders  after  the  ionization 
l.ad  reached  the  steady  state  and  the  third  with  well  cleaned  cylinders 
of  lead,  zinc  and  aluminium  containing  freshly  filtered  air.  A  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  ionization  when  measured  over  the  water  was 
noticeable  in  every  case,  a  reduction  of  as  high  as  60  per  cent  being 
recorded  in  the  case  of  the  freshly  cleaned  lead  cylinder  in  the  third 
series  of  measurements  referred  to  above. 

1. — Measurements  on  board  steamer  ''  Corona.^^ 

In  the  first  set  of  measurements  a  series  of  observations  was  made 
on  a  selected  day  in  the  laboratory  on  the  conductivity  of  the  air  en- 
closed in  a  lead  receiver  which  had  not  been  recently  cleaned,  and  the 
mean  of  these  readings  was  found  to  give  a  value  of  42  ions  per  c.c. 
per  sec.  for  the  conductivity.  Measurements  were  then  made  on  the 
same  day  on  board  the  SS.  "Corona'^  during  one  of  her  voyages,  and 
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also  at  a  number  of  points  on  land  on  the  south,  side  of  Lake  Ontario, 
between  Queenston  Heights  and  Niagara  Falls.  These  results  are 
recorded  in  Table  IX. 

TABLE  IX. 

Comparison  of  conductivity  experiments  made  on  Steamer  "  Corona  " 
with  those  made  on  land. 


"Qo"  ==  Number  of  ions  generated 
per  cc.  per  sec.  at  0*^0. 

Locality. 

41.7 
34.9 
35.6 

(mean  value) 

Physical  Laboratory. 

On  board  "  Corona  "  outward  trip. 

35. 2j 
43.3. 

Queenston  Heights. 

PaviUon  Niagara  Falls  Park. 

Tunnel  of  Ontario  Power  Co..  42  metres 

42.4. 
42.    . 
35.9 
35.5 
36.5. 

imderground. 
On  board  "  Corona"  homeward  trip. 

Mean  of  results  of  land 

experiments  =  42 .3  ions  per  cc.  per  sec. 
Mean  of  results  of  steamer 

experiments  =  35 .6  ions  per  cc.  per  sec. 
Difference  =  6.2  ions  per  cc.  per  sec. 

From  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ionization  at  different  points 
on  the  limestone  soil  of  tho  Niagara  District  was  practically  constant. 
It  will  be  seen,  too,  that  the  ionization  obtained  about  42  metres  under- 
ground at  the  Falls  was  practically  the  same  as  that  obtained  at  the 
surface  on  the  limestone  ridge.  We  see  also  from  the  figures  that  the 
screening  action  of  the  lake  minus  any  effect  due  to  an  intrinsic  radia- 
tion from  the  boat  itself  is  represented  by  the  value  of  6.7  ions  per  cc. 
per  sec.  with  the  particular  lead  cylinder  used.  From  the  figures  which 
are  given  later  in  Table  X  it  will  be  seen  that  the  screening  effect  of 
the  lake  in  a  cylinder  of  leal  in  the  condition  of  that  used  in  the  above 
experiment  is  represented  by  9  ions  per  cc.  per  sec,  which  shows  that 
approximately  2.3  ions  per  cc  per  sec.  must  have  been  due  to  a  radia- 
tion emitted  by  the  steamer  or  by  its  contents. 
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2. — Measurements  made  along  the  waterfront  of  Toronto  Bay, 

A  second  series  of  measurements  was  made  with  the  lead  cylinder 
referred  to  in  the  first  portion  of  the  paper  as  No.  1,  after  it  had  reached 
what  has  been  referred  to  above  as  the  steady  condition,  observations  on 
the  ionization  being  taken  at  different  points  along  the  water  front  of 
Toronto  Bay. 

The  results  given  in  Table  X  shew  a  total  decrease  of  9  ions  per 
c.c.  per  sec.  from  the  value  of  "  q  "  obtained  in  the  laboratory,  due  to 
the  screening  action  of  the  water,  and  they  seem  to  indicate  in  addition 
that  the  ionization  over  sand  banks  washed  up  by  the  waves  was  but 
little  greater  than  that  over  water  even  of  a  considerable  depth. 


Deo.  28th. 


TABLE  X. 
Lead  Cylinder  1,  in  steady  state. 


"  Qo  "  =  number  of  ions  per  c.c.  per 
sec.  (mean  value.) 

Locality. 

22.6 
19.3 

14.1 

14.2 
13.5 

Laboratory  of  new  Physics  Building. 

Under  York  St.  Bridge— "made  land/! 
30  m.  from  water. 

South  end  of  west  side  of  Eastern  Gap, 
3.40  m.  from  shore;  water  4.6  m. 
deep. 

Sand  spit  of  Ward's  Island,  110  m.  from 
shore. 

Toronto  Canoe  Club  House.     Light  pine 
^structure  on  piles.    Water  5.6  m. 
deep. 

This  result  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  any  radioactive  sub- 
stances originally  present  in  the  sand  have  been  washed  away  by  the 
action  of  water. 

In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  making  these 
determinations  of  the  conductivity  of  air  enclosed  in  lead  receivers  it 
was  frequently  observed  tha^  in  the  measurements  on  the  surface  of  the 
lake  with  newly  cleaned  lead  cylinders,  filled  with  freshly  filtered  air, 
the  drop  in  conductivity  observed  was  invariably  about  50  per  cent  less 
than  tlie  drop  obtained  with  lead  cylinders  which,  after  being  well  cleaned 
and  filled  with  clean  air,  had  been  allowed  to  stand  long  enough  to  reach 
Ihe  steady  state. 
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This  diiTereûce  in  the  drop  in  conductivity  is  well  illustrate  by 
the  results  obtained  with  tlie  lead  cyliBder  No,  1.  With  tiiie  cylinder 
in  the  steady  stat^  as  the  numbers  in  Table  X  shew,  the  conductivity 
when  measured  in  the  laboratory  corresponded  to  the  generation  of 
22.5  ions  pi^r  ex.  per  sec.  With  the  sanie  cylinder  freshly  cleaned 
and  filled  with  well  filtered  air  the  condnctivity,  as  measured  in  the 
eanie  room  in  the  laboratory  always  corresponded  to  the  generation  of 
approximately  15.3  ions  per  c.c.  per  second.  In  the  measurements  on 
the  surface  of  the  lake  water,  however,  the  conductivity  corresponded 
to  the  generation  of  13.9  ions  per  ex*  per  second  when  the  cylinder 
was  in  the  steady  state,  while,  m  will  be  seen  from  the  results  recorded 
in  the  next  sectionj  it  corresponded  to  the  generation  of  only  8.5  ions 
per  c<c*  per  second  when  the  cylinder  had  been  freshly  cleaned  and  filled 
with  filtered  air. 

This  difference  in  the  values  obtained  for  tlie  drop  in  conductivity 
with  the  l^d  cylinder  in  the  two  conditions  can  no  doubt  be  traced  to 
differences  in  the  secondary'  radiation  excited  in  the  walls  of  tlie  vessels 
by  the  penetrating  radiation  from  the  earth. 

It  is  clear  that  the  surface  of  the  lead  after  being  freshly  cleaned 
must  have  gradually  become  covered  witli  a  deposit  through  oxidation 
and  other  causeSj  and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  presence  of 
this  deposit  would  produce  such  a  modification  in  the  intensity  of  the 
secondary  radiation  as  to  bring  about  the  results  described* 

3. — Measurements  made  in  different  locaHties  û^d  with  différent 
recewers  freshly  cleaned. 

The  preliminary  measurements  just  described  made  it  abundantly 
evident  that  the  lake  water  acted  as  a  very  efficient  screen  for  the  earth's 
radiation^  a  maximum  decrease  in  tlie  value  of  "  q,"  of  as  much  as 
9  ions  being  recorded  in  the  last  series  of  observations,  A  careful 
set  of  measurements  was  therefore  undertaken,  having  for  its  object  a 
determination  of  tlie  relative  decrease  in  the  values  of  ''  q  **  over  water 
from  those  obtained  m  the  laboratory,  when  freshly  cleaned  receivers 
of  leadj  zinc  and  aluminium  were  used  in  turn  as  the  containing  vessels* 
In  tile  case  of  the  lead  cylinder  the  conductivity  was  measured  at  a 
larger  number  of  points  to  detennine  if  possible  in  what  way  the  ioniza- 
tion was  influenced  by  external  conditions  such  as  a  change  of  soiL 

The  results,  wliich  are  in  many  cases  the  mean  of  a  number  of 
observed  values  obtained  on  different  occasions  and  differing  but  slightly 
from  one  another,  are  given  in  Table  XL 
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From  the  values  of  '*  q,''  given  in  Table  XI,  for  the  thre^  receivers, 
we  obtain  for  the  dilTerence  between  the  iomaation  in  the  labomtory 
and  over  the  water  the  nunihera  6,7,  .T»4  and  6*0  for  tJie  receivers  of 
lead,  zinc  and  aluminium  respectively.  These  values  then  may  be  taken 
aâ  given  by  a  measure  of  the  relative  ionization  in  the  three  receivers 
due  to  that  portion  of  the  radiation  from  the  earth  wliich  was  cut  otî 
by  the  water,  together  with  the  secondary  raya  induced  bj^  the  radiation 
in  the  diiTerent  cyhnders.  That  the  actual  numbers  obtained  for  "  q  '^ 
at  any  observing  station  were  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  these  deer^ises 
is  a  conclusive  proof  that  the  ionization  measured  at  these  stations  was 
not  due  entirely  to  the  radiation  from  the  earth. 

It  might  be  well  to  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  these  de- 
creases  in  the  receivers  of  lead,  zinc  and  aluminium  of  6.7,  7A  and 
6*0,  which  are  in  tlie  ratio  of  1,1  to  1,*^3  to  1.00,  must  give  a  true 
m^snre  of  the  total  ionization  in  the  three  receivers  which  k  due  to 
a  portion,  at  least,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  penetrating  radiation  from 
tlie  earth-  If  then  we  could  obtain  cylinders  of  lead,  zinc  and  alu- 
minium free  from  active  impurities  and  poisessing  no  intrinsic  activity, 
we  should  expect  the  values  for  '*  q  *-  at  every  point  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  to  be  in  this  ratio. 

Emphasis  might  also  be  laid  upon  the  extremely  low  v^ues  found 
for  the  ionization  over  the  water  when  the  cylinders  were  freshly  cleaned 
and  freshly  filled  with  filtered  air.  These  values  of  8.6,  6  and  6*5 
ot]iained  for  the  receivers  of  lead,  zinc  and  aluminium  are  very  much 
lower  than  those  obtained  by  any  other  observer  under  any  conditions, 
and  afford  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  efticacy  of  Lake  Ontario  water  as 
a  screen  for  the  earth's  penetrating  radiation. 

The  experiments  made  at  Stationa  5  and  6  are  of  special  interest, 
as  the  conductivity  obtained  at  those  points  was  practically  the  same  as 
that  obtained  in  the  experiments  on  Uie  surface  of  the  lake,  which  shows 
that  the  sand  was  entirely  free  from  the  radioactive  substancefi  which 
were  probably  present  in  the  clays  and  rocks  at  other  points  of  observ* 
ati(m. 

VI. — ^Seoondaut  Eays  Induced  by  the   y  Rats  fbom  Eadium. 

To  deteiToine  if  this  rutio  of  1.1  to  l^2Z  to  LO  for  the  three  rec-eivera 

01  Ph.,  Zn.  and  ÂL  would  be  found  to  hold  also  in  the  case  of  ionissation 
due  to  the  y  rays  from  radium^  a  aeries  of  measurements  was  under- 
taken with  the  electrometer  used  before. 

A  quantity  of  radium  bromide  encased  in  a  lead  box  with  walls 

2  cms.  thick,  wag  used  as  the  source  of  the  penetrating  rays,  and  tlie 
ionization  measured  in  each  receiver  for  différent  dis^tanees  between  it 
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and  the  radium.  The  difference  between  the  ionization  before  and  after 
the  radium  was  placed  in  position  was  recorded  as  due  to  the  primaiy 
rays  from  the  radium  together  with  the  secondary  rays  excited  by  iliem 
in  the  receiver.  From  Table  XII  it  wiU  be  seen  that  ''  n,''  the  yalue 
of  the  icmization  in  each  receiver  due  to  the  presence  of  ttie  radium, 
varied  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  *'  d  "  from  the  cylinder, 
the  same  variation  being  shown  graphically  in  Fig.  8.  In  tiiis  connec- 
tion it  may  be  noted,  however,  that  for  distances  less  than  fliree  metres 
a  much  larger  value  for  ''  n  '^  was  obtained  than  was  demanded  by  the 
law  of  the  inverse  square. 

TABLE  Xa 


d-  Distanoeof 
Radium   from 

Tiead 

I 

Zinc. 

I 

Aluminium. 

Cylinder. 
(Metres.) 

"n" 

nd» 

n 

nd« 

n 

nd« 

6.0 
5.5 

223.5 
262  6 
314.6 
381.9 
478.3 

6847 
6933 
7022 
7047 
6899 
7371 

164.7 
181.9 
229.6 
279.8 
359.7 
462. 

5569 
5866 
5740 
5665 
5755 
5668 

135.4 

4874 

5.0 
4.5 
4.0 
3.5 

195.3 
246.3 
317.1 
421.7 
842.5 

48R2 
4987 
5074 
5166 

3.0 

5266 

Mean 
=6976 

Mean 
=5711 

Mean 
=4996 

This  variation  from  the  law  appeared  at  first  sight  somewhat 
difficult  of  explanation.  On  consideration,  however,  of  the  results  ob- 
tained in  the  previous  section,  it  at  once  seemed  evident  that  the  varia- 
tion of  "  n  "  from  tlie  value  of  it  demanded  by  the  law  of  the  inverse 
square  was  but  another  manifestation  of  tfie  same  secondary  radiation 
excited  by  the  presence  of  the  radium  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
brick  wall  against  which  the  electrometer  was  set  up. 

In  Table  XII  the  value  of  the  constant  "nd*  "  has  been  calculated, 
giving  for  the  receivers  of  Pb.,  Zn.  and  Al.  respectively  the  numbers 
6976,  5711,  and  4996,  which  are  thus  a  measure  of  the  ionization  in 
the  different  cylinders  due  to  the  Y  ^^ys  from  radmm  plus  the  second- 
ary rays  induced  by  them  in  the  enclosing  metals.  These  numbers  we 
see  are  in  the  ratio  of  1.4  to  1.14  to  1.0  for  the  three  metals  Pb.,  Zn., 
and  Al.,  whereas  the  ratios  arrived  at  from  the  figures  of  Table  XI 
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for  the  corresponding  effects  due  to  the  earth's  radiation  were  1.1  to  1/23 
to  1.00,  The  eoiiBiderable  difference  beween  these  ratios  would  thus 
Bœm  to  indicate  a  difference  in  penetrability  between  the  y  rays  from 
radium  and  the  penetrating  radiation  from  the  earth.  It  is  possible^ 
however^  that  the  discrepancy  may  have  had  an  entirely  different  origin 
and  further  measurements  should  be  made  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  it 
befoi^  a  eatisfactory  expknatioû  can  be  ofFered, 

VII, — EXPEUIKEHtS    ON    ABSORBING    POWEE   OF   WaTEB, 

From  the  foregoing  expérimenta  with  radium  in  uonjunctioa  with 
the  effect  noticed  in  IV  c*^  we  r-^e  that  there  was  in  each  caae  some 
additional  effect  inside  the  cylinder  which  must  be  considered  m  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  wall*  From  these  experiments  the  idea  presented 
itâelf  that  possibly  the  eartli's  penetrating  radiation  was  the  same  at 
all  points  on  its  surface,  and  that  the  differences  obser^^ed  in  the  valuae 
for  "q"^  for  the  land  and  water  experiments  were  due  not  so  mudi 
to  differences  in  the  absorbing  power  of  the  different  soils  as  to  dif- 
ferences in  a  secondary  radiation  induced  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  by 
this  penetrating  radiation. 

To  determine  if  any  effect  of  this  kind  could  be  noted  in  the  case 
of  water  for  the  penetrating  rays  from  radium^  the  sample  used  in  the 
inYeatigation  described  in  Section  IV  was  lowered  under  the  ice  on 
Grenadier  Pond,  and  the  ionization  noted  in  a  lead  cylinder  placed  above 
it  for  different  depths  of  the  radium.  In  making  these  measurements  the 
radium  was  hermetically  settled  in  a  glass  tube,  which  was  then  enclosed 
in  a  tube  of  brass,  whose  wnlU  were  1  cm*  in  thickness. 

The  results  (Table  XIIÎ)  shewed  that  2  me^^res  of  water  completely 
cut  off  all  effect  from  the  radium — both  primary  and  secondary,  the 
same  being  illustrated  by  the  curve  in  Fig.  9. 


1                                                       TABLE  Xin. 

Cyiinder  113  cms.  above  lee* 

Deptb  of  water  over  rEtllum  =  d, 

Numlief  of  ions  due  to  radium  ^  '*  n," 

0  metre»* 

4485 

i 

447.2 

I 

16.11 

2 

,60 

S.65  at  bottom 

.52 
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This  result,  surprising  as  it  at  first  sight  appeared^  is  exactly  what 
one  would  expect  from  a  consideration  of  the  values  of  Table  XI,  which 
shew  that  practically  the  same  value  for  the  ionization  was  obtained  over 
water  of  depths  ranging  from  2.5  to  10  metres.  Owing  also  to  this  fact 
that  complete  absorption  of  the  y  rays  from  radium  took  place  it  is 
dear  that  over  the  water  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  leasts  there  is  no  appre- 
ciate secondary  effect  due  to  ihe  earth's  penetrating  rays>  such  as  haa 
been  shewn  to  be  emitted  by  a  brick  wall  under  bombardment  by  the 
Y  rays  from  radium. 

Since,  in  addition,  we  know  from  an  observation  made  by  Fiof. 
McLennan,  that  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  contain  no  appreciable 
radioactive  emanation,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us  that  in  the 
case  of  the  experiments  described  above  with  the  cylinders  of  lead,  nnc, 
and  aluminium,  the  water  of  the  lake  acted  as  a  perfect  screen  for  the 
earth's  penetrating  radiation,  and  the  values  of  "  q  "  recorded  in  Table 
XI  for  Observation  Station  No.  2  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  con- 
ductivities impressed  upon  the  air  either  by  intrinsic  radiations  arising 
fnmi  the  metals  of  the  receivers  themselves,  or  else  by  radiations  from 
active  impurities  still  remaining  in  them. 

Taking  in  the  case  of  the  lead  cylinder  the  value  of  8.6  ions  per 
cc.  per  sec.,  as  due  to  intrinsic  activity,  we  have  a  means  then  of  cal- 
culating the  ionization  in  this  cylinder,  due  to  the  soil  alone  in  .any 
position  on  the  surface  of  Uie  earth. 

Prom  the  value  of  11.1  ions  obtained  with  the  lead  cylinder  over 
clay  (given  in  Table  XI)  a  calculation  shews  that  2.6  ions  per  cc.  per 
second  in  such  a  cylinder  is  due  to  the  soil  alone.  If  now  we  assume, 
as  seems  justifiable  from  the  experiments  of  Professor  McLennan,  loc. 
cit.,  on  the  conductivity  of  air  enclosed  in  lead  receivers,  that  the 
ratio  of  the  ionization  due  to  the  secondary  rays  in  a  lead  cylinder  of 
the  dimensions  of  those  used  in  this  investigation,  is  twice  that  due  to 
the  primary,  it  follows  that  approximately  0.1>  ions  would  be  generated 
in  free  air  over  a  clay  soil  by  the  earth's  penetrating  radiation  in  the 
localities  referred  to  above. 

On  the  basis  of  Stnitt's  determination  of  the  radium  content  of  the 
rocks  and  soils,  Strong  ^  has  recently  deduced  a  value  of  0.8  ions  as  an 
upper  limit  for  the  ionization  in  free  air  due  to  the  penetrating  rays 
from  radioactive  substances  in  the  soil,  and  this  number  it  will  be  seen 
is  in  good  agreement  with  the  experimental  result  obtained  in  this 
investigation. 

In  passing,  it  might  be  noted  that  this  calculation  throws  some 
light  on  the  results  obtained  (Table  VI)  for  the  regular  daily  variation, 


»  Strong:,  Phys.  Zelt.,  9,  pp.  117-119,  Feb.  15,  1908. 
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which  it  will  be  remembered  waa  found  to  be  inappreciable^  and  wMch 
k  exactly  what  should  be  erpected  if  only  some  two  or  three  of  the  ions 
generated  in  the  cylinder  per  c.c,  per  second  were  due  to  a  penetrating 
radiation  from  the  earth. 


Vin,— StnoiAEY  OF  Restots. 

The  results  obiaiiied  in  the  preceding  investigation  may  he  summed 
up  as  followBi — 

(1)  No  eridence  of  a  regular  daily  variation  was  noted. 

{2)  It  haa  been  ehown  that  there  ia  a  penetrating  secondary  radi'a^ 
tion  set  up  by  penetrating  rays  such  as  those  from  radium,  in  the  brick 
wall  of  a  room* 

(3)  Proofs  have  b^n  adduced  to  show  that  the  water  of  Lake 
Ontario  acte  m  a  perfect  screen,  both  for  the  earth's  radiation  and  if 
a  sufficient  depth  be  taken,  for  tbe  y  rays  from  radium.  On  this 
account^  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  water  of  Lake  Ontario  contains 
no  active  impurity,  it  has  been  possible  to  determine  what  portion  of 
the  ionization  in  the  receivers  |Used  in  this  investigation  was  due  t» 
residual  active  impurities  and  to  intrinsic  activity  in  the  metaïs  of  the 
receivers. 

(4)  Based  on  this  fact^  a  determination  has  been  made  of  the 
ionization  in  free  air  due  to  radioactive  impurities  in  a  clay  soil^  and 
this  value,  0.9  ions  per  c.c  per  second,  has  been  found  to  be  in  dose 
agreement  with  a  value  deduced  by  Strong  from  Strutt'a  determination 
of  the  radium  content  of  the  earth. 

(5)  The  ratio  of  the  ionization  in  cylinders  of  lead,  zinc,  and 
aluminium  due  to  the  radiations  from  the  earth  has  been  determined 
and  has  been  found  different  from  the  ratio  for  tbô  ionization  due  to 
the  gamma  rays  from  radium,^ —  a  result  which  needs  eonfirmatioUj  but 
which  points  to  a  difference  in  the  penetrability  of  the  two  radiations. 

(6)  The  values  obtained  in  the  open  for  the  ionization  in  well 
cleaned  receivers  of  lead,  zinc,  and  aluminium,  are  lower  than  any 
hitherto  recorded,  the  numbers  8.6,  6.0  and  €.5  i^pectively  being  ob* 
tattled  over  tlie  water  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  experiments  described  above  are  inter* 
esting  from  the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  question  of  the  radio- 
activity of  metals  and  substances  generally.  The  values  obtained  for 
'*q*'  for  the  three  cylinderB  at  Station  2,  Table  XT,  differ  from  each 
other  but  little.  They  are^^  moreover,  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of 
effects  which  might  easily  be  accounted  for  by  active  impurities  in  the 
metals,  since  differences  as  large  as  these  values  of  *'  q  "  may  easily  be 
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obtained  with  cylinders  made  from  different  samples  of  almost  any 
metal  selected  at  random.  Considering  also  the  difference  in  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  three  substances,  aluminium,  zinc,  and  lead,  and  having 
in  mind  that  radioactivity  is  a  property  associated  with  atomic  structure, 
it  would  seem  that  if  these  metals  could  be  obtained  entirely  free  from 
active  impurities,  and  the  conductivity  of  air  contained  in  vessels  made 
from  them  studied,  it  would  be  found,  if  the  observations  were  carried 
out  under  conditions,  or  in  places  where  no  ionization  was  possible  from 
penetrating  radiations  arising  from  external  sources,  to  drop  to  a  very 
low  value  if  it  did  not  entirely  vanish. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  thank  Professor  McLennan,  both  for  his 
valuable  suggestions  and  for  his  assistance  at  all  times  throughout  the 
investigation. 
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Sbction  m..  1908.  [  111  ]  Trahb.  R.  S.  C. 

VIII. — Ofb  the  Charges  gained  by  Insulated  Metallic  Conductors,  sur- 
rounâeâ  by  other  Conductors,  and  the  Relation  of  these  Charges 
to  the  Volta  Effect. 

By  J.  K.  EoBEBTSON,  M.A., 
University  of  Toronto. 
(Communicated  by  Prof.  J.  C.  McLennan,  and  read  May  26,  1908). 

I.    Introduction. 

In  1903  McLennan  and  Burton  ^  found  that  a  metal  cylinder,  either 
of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  or  aluminium,  placed  within,  and  insulated 
from  an  outer  earthed  one  of  the  same  material,  gradually  acquired  a 
negative  charge,  the  value  of  which  steadily  rose  to  a  maximum  which 
varied  with  the  metal.  In  November,  1907,  McKeon  *  published  results 
of  experiments  made  concerning  the  same  effect,  which  are  not  altogether 
in  agreement  with  those  observed  by  McLennan  and  Buri»n.  He  found, 
in  the  case  of  lead  and  tin  receivers,  that  the  charge  acquired  was 
positive.  Further,  while  the  observations  of  McLennan  and  Burton 
extended  only  over  a  period  of  some  hours,  his  were  continued  for 
several  days.  During  such  an  interval,  moreover,  he  observed  very 
considerable  variations  in  the  value  of  the  charge.  Prom  his  observ- 
ations he  concluded  that  these  changes  took  place  at  definite  periods 
of  the  day,  and,  in  explanation,  suggested  a  connection  between  them 
and  the  diurnal  variations  in  the  ionization  of  atmospheric  air,  to  which 
attention  has  been  drawn,  by  Campbell  and  Wood,'  and  others. 

In  view  of  the  lack  of  agreement  existing  between  the  two  sets  of 
observations,  the  writer  undertook  to  make  a  closer  examination  of  the 
effect  in  order  to  ascertain,  (1)  its  cause»  and  (2)  its  relation  to  varia- 
tions in  the  earth'^  penetrating  radiation,  and  to  the  daily  changes  in  the 
ionization  of  the  atmosphere  noted  above. 

On  making  a  rather  exhaustive  set  of  observations  with  different 
metals,  it  was  found  that  the  sign  acquired  by  the  insulated  cylinder 
varied  largely  with  the  treatment  to  which  the  surfaces  of  the  outer 
and  inner  cylinders  were  subjected.  For  example,  it  was  found  pos- 
sible, with  two  particular  pairs  of  cylinders,  to  alter  the  sign  of  the 
charge  merely  by  thoroughly  cleaning  the  surfaces.  A  summary  of  the 
results  obtained  in  a  variety  of  cases  is  given  in  Table  I,  and  it  will 

*Phil.  Mag:.,  Sept.,  1903. 
■Phys.  Review,  Nov.,  1907. 
8  Phil.  Mag..  Feb.,  1907. 
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be  seen  from  it  that  a  close  connection  exists  between  the  surface  con- 
dition and  the  nature  of  the  charge  acquired. 

Variations  with  time  in  the  magnitude  of  the  charge  were  also 
observed  in  a  number  of  cases,  but  these,  in  so  far  as  the  observations 
extended,  were  not  such  as  to  indicate  any  periodicity.  In  only  one 
caae,  that  of  lead  No.  1  in  lead  No.  2,  were  observations  made  for 
a  very  extended  period  of  time,  and  the  resulting  curve  {vide  Pig  1), 
although  showing  marked  variations,  would  hardly  indicate  the  presence 
of  definite  periodic  changes. 

TABLE  I. 


No. 


9 


11      Lead  No.  1  in  No.  3. 


12 


Combination. 


Lead  No.  1  in  No.  2 

Lead  No.  1  in  No.  2 

Lead  No.  1  in  No.  2 

Lead  No.  1  in  No.  2.... . 

Lead  No.  1  in  No.  2. ... . 

Lead  No.  1  in  No.  2.. . . . 
Lead  No.  1  in  No.  2 


Lead  No.  1  in  No.  2.. 


Lead  No.  1  in  No.  2.. 


10     Lead  No.  1  in  No.  1. 


Lead  No.  1  in  No.  3. 


Sign  of 
charge  of 
insulated 
cylinder. 


+ 
+ 


Maximum  and 
minimum  val- 
ues of  potential 
of  insulated 
cylinder  in 
millivolts. 


102  approx. 
113 

79,  72,  78. 

46,32 

45,  41,  approx. 

31.8 

29  approx. 

27,  24,  25 

13 

84.6,83,  31 

59,  58,  55 
22,9 


Remarks. 


Needle  positive. 

Needle  negative.  Same 
day  as  No.  1. 

Needle  positive.  Radium 
used.  Four  days  after 
No.  1. 

After  deanine.  Radium 
used.    Needle  positive. 

Needle  negative.  Radium 
used. 

One  day  after  No.  4. 

Radium  inside  inner  cyl- 
inder. One  day  after 
No.  6. 

Four  days  after  No.  4. 
Radium  used. 

Twenty  days  after  No.  4. 

Fourteen  days  after  No. 
4.  No.  1  had  not  been 
cleaned  for  some 
months. 

Radium  used  but  re- 
moved between  the 
values  58  and  55. 

Radium  used.  I^ead  No.  1 
had  been  cleaned  about 
7  days. 
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No. 

13 
14 

15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 
26 

27 

28 


INSULATED  METALLIC  CONDUCTORS 
TABLE  I.  Contd. 
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Combination. 


'  Maxiniiun  and 
I  Sign  of     minimiun  val- 
charge  of  j  ues  n  i  j.h.j  t  (.'  j i  u  tt  L 
insulated;    of  insulated 
cylinder.'!      cylinder  in 
millivolts. 


Remarks. 


Lead  No.  1  in  No.  3. 


I 


Lead  No.  2  in  No.  3. 


Double  combination. 
Lead  No.  1  in  Lead  No. 
2.  Lead  No.  2  in  Lead 
No.  3 


Double  combination. 
Lead  No.  1  in  Lead  No. 
2.  Lead  No.  2  in  Lead 
No.  3 


Lead  No.  2  in  No.  4. 
Lead  No.  2  in  No.  4. 
Lead  No.  2  in  No.  4. 
Lead  No.  2  in  No.  4. 
Lead  No.  2  in  No.  4. 


Lead  coated  with  alum-j 
inium  paint.    No.  2  in 

No.  4 I 

Same   combination,   twoi 
coats  of  bronze  paint. 

Same   combination,   two 
coats  of  bronze  paint. . 

Tin  No.  1  in  Tin  No.  1 .  . 

Tin  No.  2  in  Tin  No.  2... 


Double  combination.  Tin 
No.  1,  No.  2  in  Tin  No. 

2 


Tin  No.  2  in  Tin  No.  2... 


29  ;  Tin  No.  2  in  Tin  No.  2.. .  I 


4- 


42.5,41 


50 


27.2.21 


- 

13,5 

+ 

174,  160 

268.7 

+ 

105,  70 

+ 

105,  70 

+ 

105,  70 

- 

22.6 

+ 

75 

+ 

125 

- 

83,  66,  85 

— 

91,  48,  89 

94 

171,38 

82 


Fourteen  days  after  No. 
:     12. 

Radium  used,  inner  cylin- 
der had  been  abraded 
with  emery  paper. 


Radium  used.  Eleven 
days  after  No.  4,  and 
four  days  after  No.  14. 


Two  dayis  after  No.  15. 
Cleaned  one  day  before. 
One  day  after  No.  17. 
Three  days  after  No.  17. 
Five  days  after  No.  17. 
Six  days  after  No.  17. 


One  day  after  No.  23. 


Nos.  1  and  2  were 
made  out  of  the  same 
sheet  of  tin. 


Two  days  after  No.   26. 

After  cleaning. 

One  day  after  No.  28. 


Sec.  III.,  1908.    8. 
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No. 

30 

31 

32 
33 
34 
35 

36 

37 

38 
39 
40 


Combination. 


Sign  of 
charge  of 
insulated 
cylinder. 


Tin  No.  1  in  Tin  No.  1, 
both  coated  with  alu- 
minium paint 


Tin  No.  1  in  Tin  No.  1, 
both  coated  with  alu- 
minium paint 


Same  combination  coated 
with  tinfoil 


Same  combination  coated 
with  tinfoil 


Same   combination   with 
tinfoil  scraped  off 


Combination    No.    34  + 
a  coat  of  bronze. 


Combination   No.   34    -f 
a  coat  of  bronze 


Zinc  in  Zinc 


Maximum  and  , 
minimum  val- 
ues of  potential  | 
of  insulation    i 
cylinder  in 
millivolts. 


Zinc  in  Zinc,  both  cov-i 
ercd  with  one  coat  of; 
aluminium  paint     .... 

Zinc  in  Zinc,  both  coated 
with  two  coats  of  alu-' 
minium  paint , 

Zinc  in  Zinc,  both  coated 
witli  two  coats  of  alu-' 
minium  paint 


Remarks. 


162 

156,  155 
36.4,  25.5 
27.2 
76,60 
91,66 

103 

92,51 

189.  175 


Eleven  days  after  No.  25 


One  day  after  No.  30. 


One  day  after  No.  32. 


Five  days  after  No.  34. 
i  At  first  a  small  positive 
charge  indicated. 

Two  days  after  No.  35. 
At  first  a  small  positive 
charge. 

Cleaned  before  using.  The 
I  inner  and  outer  cylin- 
j  ders  were  not  out  of 
I     same  sheet. 


Two  days  after  No.  37. 


Off    the    scale,  Three  davs  after  No.  38. 
475 


Off   the   scale, 
740 


;Four  days  after  No.  39. 


Throuirhout  the  invej^ti^ratiou  tlie  Volta  effect  seemed  to  be  of 
considerable  importance,  so  much  so  that  the  writer  was  led  to  under- 
take a  series  of  experiments  to  determine,  ^  if  possible,  by  a  somewhat 
simihir  method,  the  contact  potential  difference  between  two  metals. 
A  few  measurements  have  been  made,  and  these  seem  to  indicate  that, 
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in  this  latter  investigation  at  any  rate,  secondary  radiation  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  modifying  results  arising  from  the  Volta  effect. 

II.    Experiments — Metal  Effect. 

In  carrying  out  the  investigation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  examine 
as  many  combinations  of  cylinders  as  possible,  and  use  was  made  of  the 
following  materials,  (1)  four  outer  and  two  inner  cylinders  of  lead. 
These  were  made  of  lead  selected  at  random  from  different  sheets  taken 
from  the  stock  in  the  laboratory  workshop;  (2)  two  outer  and  two  inner 
ones  of  tin  —  all  made  out  of  the  same  sheet  of  the  substance;  (3)  an 
outer  and  an  inner  of  zinc,  made  from  two  entirely  different  sheets  of 
the  metal. 

An  effort  was  also  made  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  connection 
between  the  surface  condition  of  the  metals,  and  the  sign  and  nature 
of  the  charge  gained  by  the  inner  cylinder.  To  accomplish  this,  cylin- 
ders were  washed  with  the  different  solutions  and  abraded  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with  emery  paper.  Sets  of  observations  were  also  taken 
with-  cylinders  coated  with  aluminium  and  with  bronze  paints. 

The  outer  cylinders  were  about  60  cm.  long,  and  25  cm.  in  diameter, 
the  inncF  ones  two  or  three  centimetres  shorter,  and  about  15  cm.  in 
diameter.  Larger  ones  were  made  in  one  or  two  cases,  by  joining  two 
outer  ones  and  two  inner  ones  together,  so  as  to  ascertain  in  this  way 
the  effect  of  thus  varying  the  size  of  the  cylinders. 

Method  of  Experimenting. 

The  method  of  measuring  the  charge  was  («sentially  the  same  as 
that  employed  by  the  previous  i  n  vos  tign  tors.  Tho  in  nor  oylindor  was 
insulated  from  the  oiilor  by  moans  of  pa ralTm  Works,  and  the  charge 
acquired  measured  by  a  sonsilivo  quadrant  (>!(»(•( roinolr.  Connection 
was  made  as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  1'ho  lid  at  one  end  of  tho  outer  cylinder 
had  a  cvlindrioal  projootion  of  the  same  niatorial,  which  was  inserted 
into  a  box  lined  with  tin  foil.  This  box  contained  tho  spt'cial  arrangiv 
ment  devised  by  Prof.  McT.ennanJ  for  makin'f  and  broakinp:  tho  earth 
connectton  of  one  pair  of  quadrants  without  altorin^^  thf»  capacity  of 
the  system.  To  one  end  of  the  inner  cylinder  was  soldered  a  p'mto  of 
metal  of  the  same  material,  which  also  projected  into  tho  l)ox,  and  was 
joined  to  the  "make  and  break.''  The  inner  cylinder  and  all  wires 
connecting  it  to  the  electrometer  were  screened  from  electrostatic  dis- 
turbances by  means  of  earthed  conductors. 

*Phya.   Review,   March.   1905. 
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The  electromdier  used  was  of  the  DolozaJeck  type^  the  quadrants  be- 
iag  insulated  with  ebonite  supports,  and  it  had  a  semibility  such  that  for 
a  pcxtantial  of  one  volt,  it  gave  a  deflection  of  about  600  mm.,  on  a 
scale  about  one  metre  from  the  needlo.  A  few  rcsadings  were  taken 
with  another  instrument  of  the  same  type,  with  amber  supports.  No 
difference  was  obserYed,  however,  between  the  naeults  obtained  with  the 
two  instrumenta. 

The  chief  difference  between  thia  arrangement  and  that  of  the 
previous  inveetigators  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  used  air-tight  receivers, 
while  those  of  the  writer  were  not  hermetically  sealed.  This  is  of 
some  importance^  as  it  hag  been  shewn  ^  that  the  conduct! Wty  of  air 
enclosed  in  a  metallic  receiver  gradually  increaaee  with  tha  time  it  is 
confined.  Meteorological  conditious  might  also  have  a  disturbing 
influence. 

II L    Di&cusfiioN  OF  Results. 

(a)  Change  of  sign  of  charge  acquired  by  the  insulated  cylinder. 
A  glance  at  Table  I  will  sliow  the  great  variation  observed  in  the  sign 
of  the  charge  aequired,  by  the  respective  insulated  cylindeiB.  Even 
with  a  selected  combination  of  cylinders,  the  sign  acquired  was  not 
always  found  to  be  the  same,  for,  in  some  caaee,  it  was  poeeible  to 
reverse  the  sign  by  simply  cleaning  the  metala.  D^  No.  1  in  lead 
No,  2  (pide  Table  Ij  Nos,  3  and  4)  changed  from  positive  t»  n^ative 
after  the  cylinders  had  been  thoroughly  cleaned  by  being  abraded  with 
emery  paper,  and  then  washed  with  distilled  water,  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  water,  ammonia,  water  and  alcohol.  On  the  other  hand,  tin  No.  2 
in  tin  No.  2  was  reversed  from  negative  to  positive,  after  being  washed 
in  thfe  same  manner  (vide  Table  I,  Nos.  26, '28  and  29). 


1  McLennan  and  Burton,  Phys.  Rev.,  Vol.  XVI,  Na  8,  1901 
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TABLE  n. 

Lead  No.  I  in  lead  No.  2. 
Without  radium. 
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I  hr.  acy 

.  1  hr.  43' 

3  hr.  16' 

5  hr.  37' 

6  hr.  18' 
18  hr.  22' 


Time. 

Deflection  (millivolts). 

bor 

6  positive 

1' 

w 

11 

2f 

\fr 

17 

2f 

59' 

21 

4' 

sr 

'27 

4' 

hr 

32 

6f 

fT 

38 

r 

sr 

!2 

y 

r 

51 

11' 

&' 

57 

14' 

10* 

65 

W 

45* 

76 

26' 

50* 

84 

36' 

45* 

*91 

58' 

15* 

96 

ry 

10* 

96 

97 
97 
100 
102 
108 
113 


In  all  cases  where  the  inner  and  outer  cylinder  were  known  to  be 
of  the  same  composition,  namely,  tin  No.  1,  tin  No.  2,  and  tin  No.  1. 
with  its  various  coats  of  paint,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  cleaned 
tin,  the  sign  was  negative.  Whenever  the  outer  and  inner  cylinders  were 
not  of  exactly  the  same  material,  there  would  be  a  contact  potential 
difference,  and  in  all  such  cases  this  would  be  an  important  factor  in 
determining  the  nature  of  the  chaise  acquired.  Assuming  that  there 
was  a  negative  effect  due  to  another  cause,  this  Volta  effect  would  explain 
the  variations  in  the  sign  for  many  other  combinations,  and  also  for 
the  change  from  positive  to  negative  of  the  lead  combination  after  clean- 
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ing.  It  would  noty  however^  explain  the  change  from  aegative  tc» 
positive  of  the  tin  combination  after  cleaning,  iml^aB,  indeed,  we  &te 
ijft  suppose  that  it  was  possible  to  select  two  pieces  of  tin  from  Hie  &am6 
sheet  which  differed  in  constitation  and  structure  âuilici^at  to  exliibit 
a  c<mtact  difference  of  potential.  It  would  also  not  explain  the  dif- 
ferent sign  of  lead  No.  2  in  lead  No.  4  {vide  Table  I,  No6,  17  and  IS) 
(m  two  successive  days,  nor  the  chaise  from  negative  to  positive,  when^ 
to  the  same  combination  of  cylinders  coated  with  aluminium  paint,  was 
added  two  coats  of  bronze  {vide  Table  I,  Nos.  22  and  23). 

In  the  case  of  the  tin  combination  coated  with,  aluminium  and  ^ith 
bronze  paints,  at. first  a  small  positive  charge  was  observed,  wlxieh 
slowly  changed  into  a  comparativeLy  large  negative  one.  This  was 
observed  on  two  different  days,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  the  pn?Reaee 
of  two  opposing  influences,  one  of  which  iMBcame  inBignificant  as  time 
went  on. 

TABLE  m. 


Lead  No  1  in  lead  No.  2. 
With  radium. 

- 

Time. 

Deflection  (milllvolts). 

y 

41  positive 

12» 

61 

isr 

67 

w 

09 

30^ 

77 

3 

1/2 

xnins. 

79 

14 

« 

79 

35 

« 

78 

46 

u 

77 

66 

u 

76 

1 

hr. 

33 

u 

76 

1 

hr. 

50 

u 

75 

2 

hr. 

13 

It 

74 

3 

hr. 

15 

It 

74 

3 

hr. 

58 

u 

72 

4 

hr. 

10 

u 

76 

4 

hr. 

22 

it 

76 

4 

hr. 

33 

u 

78 

4 

hr. 

43 

u 

78 
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(h)   Extent  of  the  charge  and  variation  in  its  magnitude  with  time. 

The  charges  in  all  the  experiments  were  found  to  rise  with  varying 
rates  to  their  maximum  values.  These  rates,  however,  were  found  to 
be  veiy  greatly  increased  by  thé  presence  of  radium  bromide.  Typical 
sets  of  readings  showing  the  rates  at  which  the  charge  was  acquired 
wiùh  and  without  radium  are  given  in  Tables  II  and  III.  Other  sets 
of  readings,  illustrating  various  phases  of  the  work  are  given  in  Tables 
II,  IV,  V,  VI,  VII  and  VIII,  from  which  the  curves  shewn  in  Figs.  3, 
4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  are  plotted. 


Tin  No.  2  in  tin  No.  2. 


TABLE  IV. 
Without  Radium. 


Time 

Deflection  (millivolts). 

11/2    mins. 

8  positive 

2  2/3       " 

15 

4 

22 

5  1/2 

28 

6  3/4 

33 

9  1/4 

42 

112/3 

47 

19 

58 

33 

65 

44 

70 

78 

76 

1    hr.   40  mins. 

80 

2   hr.     5      " 

80 

2   hr.  39      *' 

82 

2   hr.   51      " 

82 

4   hr.      1      " 

82 

In  agreement  with  McLennan  and  Burixjn,  the  writer  found  that  the 
extent  of  the  charge  varied  little  with  the  size  of  the  cylinders,  and  with 
the  sign  of  the  charge  on  the  needle  of  the  electrometer.  A  double  com- 
bination was  made  by  joining  the  two  inner  tin  cylinders  together  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  tin  soldered  to  each,  and  also  by  joining  in  a  similar 
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way  the  two  outer  oûes.  With  such  an  arrangement^  the  magnitude  of 
the  charge  acquired  ( — 94  millivolts)  was  about  the  same  as  the  maxi- 
mum values  for  each  combination  geparately,  namely, 85  and  —01 

miiliTolts  (vide  Table  I,  Nos.  2o,  2^,  2l  See  also  Kos,  4,  14,  15,  and 
compare  Figs.  3  and  S). 

The  maximum  value,  it  will  be  ^en  {inde  Table  T)  varied  greatly 
with  different  combinations,  and  also  was  different  at  different  tim^ 


TABLE  V. 

Cylinder—  Tin  No.  1  +  Aluminium  paint. 
Without  radium. 


Time 

Deflexion. 

4/S  mina. 

7  negative 

1  J/3 

12 

^ 

13/4 

17 

^ 

a 

as 

; 

4 

m 

Sl/2 

m 

6  3/4 

€0 

\ 

7  3/4 

m 

in 

so 

11  1/2 

88 

14  1/2 

103 

17  3/4 

116 

24  1/6 

133 

36 

149 

50  3/4 

158 

1   hr.     3  mins. 

161 

2  hr.     1      " 

162 

of  observation  for  the  same  combination.  A  good  example  of  this  latter 
effect  is  to  be  found  on  the  case  of  lead  No.  1  in  lead  No.  2  {vide 
Table  1,  Nos.  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  and  9).  Shortly  after  the  cylinders  had 
been  cleaned  the  maximum  negative  charge  acquired  was  46  millivolts, 
one  day  later  the  value  was  32,  four  days  later  27,  and  twenty  days 
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later  only  13.  Another  good  illustration  of  this  is  the  case  of  lead 
No.  1  in  lead  No.  3  (vide  Table  I,  Nos.  12  and  13),  where  the  maximum 
value  of  the  positive  charge  increased  in  fourteen  days  from  22  to  42 
millivolts. 

These  results  would  seem  to  indicate  the  growth  of  a  deposit  or 
deposits  removable  by  cleaning,  which  resulted  in  the  insulated  cylinders 
gaining  a  positive  charge,  and  here  we  may  have  an  explanation  of 
the  high  positive  charge  which  McKeon  found  for  his  lead  combination. 


TABLE  VI. 


Zinc  in  zinc.     Without  radium. 


Time. 

Deflection  (millivolts). 

3  4/5 

mins. 

8  positive 

6  1/2 

u 

16 

8  1/2 

23 

115/6 

33 

16  1/3 

42 

19 

49 

25  1/2 

62 

36  1/2 

72 

50  5/6 

83 

60  1/2 

88 

1 

hr. 

17  1/2 

mins. 

92 

1 

hr. 

35 

u 

96 

2 

hr. 

71 

2 

hr. 

47 

u 

51 

It  is  known  that  on  old  lead,  such  as  McKeon  used,  radioactive  deposits 
are  gradually  formed,  and  on  this  account,  there  would  be  an  emission 
of  charged  particles  from  both  the  inner  and  the  outer  cylinders.  It 
is  evident  that  this  might  result  in  a  difference  in  the  number  of  charged 
particles  coming  to  the  insulated  cylinder  and  in  the  number  If^ving  it. 
It  could  then  happen  that  the  insulated  cylinder  would  acquire  a  posi- 
tive charge,  the  ma^^iiitude  of  which  would  be  largely  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  active  deposit. 
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TABLE  VÏ1, 

Tin  No,  2  in  tin  No.  2.    Without  mdluin. 


TSme, 

3  l/2min8. 

9  négative 

10 

18 

I3  2|f3 

25 

IS  3/4 

33 

23  3/4 

4a 

27  3/4 

49 

35  1/5 

m 

41  1/4 

« 

50  1/2 

75 

61  2/3 

§2 

74  1/4 

80 

80  1/3 

91 

86  1/2 

80 

1   hr. 

33  1/4  mina. 

85 

^1/4 

79 

43 

72 

a 

4» 

11 

:                                            52 

13 

75 

81 

57 

85 

27 

86 

47 

88 

12 

m 

It  waB  found,  too,  that  the  cfaargie  did  not  always  remain  at'  a 
marimnm  value.  With  some  cyliçiders  it  gradually  decreased  in  amount, 
and  in  a  few  of  these  eases  a  second  rise  was  observed  {viae  Figs.  6 
and  7).     As  noted  above,  with  the  combination  lead  No.  1  in  lead  No.  2, 

TABLE  VIII. 


Tin  No 

.  1 

+  tin  No.  2  in  tin  No 

.  1  +  tin  No.  2. 

Without  radium. 

Time. 

Deflection  (millivolts). 

57  sees. 
2  mins.  50  sees. 
5      '♦      5      " 
7  1/2  mins. 

10  5/6       " 

15 

20  1/2 

29  4/5 

52  2/3 

74  1/2 

8  negative 
15.5 
23 
31 
39 
46.5 
54 
62 
71 
77 

2 

hr. 

5         mins. 

87 

2 

u 

34 

90 

3 

u 

5 

91 

4 

" 

1 

94 

4 

" 

2  1/2 

93 
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observations,  for  which  the  values  are  given  in  Table  IX,  and  the  curve 
representing  them  is  shewn  in  Fig.  1,  were  continued  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.      As  in  this  case,  considerable  variations  were  observed, 


TABLE  IX. 

Uad  No.  1  in  lead  No.  2. 

Deflection    (re- 

Deflection (re- 

Time, 

duced  to 
millivolts). 

Time. 

duced  to 
millivolts). 

Wed.       4.01p.m. 

0 

Thur. 

9.05  p.m. 

62.6 

4.02 

2 

10.00 

54 

4.03 

5 

11.05 

54.6 

4.05 

8 

12.00 

56 

4.08 

11 

Friday 

1.05  a.m. 

57 

4.11 

13 

2.00 

59 

4.17 

16 

3.05 

60.5 

4.22 

18 

4.00 

62 

4.31 

21 

5.05 

63 

4.44 

25 

6.00 

63 

4.48 

27 

7.00 

63.5 

4.55 

29 

7.30 

63.3 

5.05 

32 

8.37 

64 

5.17 

33 

10.10 

64 

5.25 

34 

10.24 

61 

6.24 

40 

10.34 

60 

7.06 

42 

11.19 

63 

7.25 

43 

11.54 

56 

Thur.      12.30  a.m. 

36 

12.39  p.m. 

55 

1.00 

34 

12. .54 

55.6 

1.40 

33 

1.55 

57.5 

1.52 

33 

2.25 

58 

2  55 

34 

2.52 

59.5 

3  55 

34 

3.30 

60 

4  55 

33 

4.26 

57.5 

6.00 

33  5 

4.43 

58 

7.00 

33 

6.18 

58 

8.00 

33 

7.05 

58 

S.48 

29 

8.00 

56 

9  37 

33 

9.05 

53 

10.08 

34.5 

10.00 

51 

10.40 

33 

11.00 

48.7 

10  52 

32 

ii.r^o 

47.7 

11   20 

33  5 

12.00  a.m. 

47 

12   10  p.m. 

36 

Sat. 

1.05  a.m. 

47 

12  50 

39 

2.00 

41.7 

2  06 

42 

3.10 

37.9 

2  45 

46 

4.00 

37.8 

2  55 

47.5 

5  05 

35 

3.49 

50.5 

6.00 

.34 

4   10 

55 

7.(XJ 

.32.8 

4  .37 

53 

8.48 

31.2 

5  46 

50 

9.51 

31.4 

7.06 

50 

10.53 

:i()A 

8.04 

52 
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it  is  possible  that  all  the  others  would  have  exhibited  similar  changes, 
had  the  observations  been  continued  long  enough.  With  these  lead 
cylinders,  which  were  freshly  cleaned  the  day  before  readings  were 
commenced,  the  highest  maximum  value  of  the  negative  charge  acquired 
was  about  64  millivolts  (a  scale  deflection  of  about  33  millimetres). 
At  the  end  of  the  period  of  sixty-seven  hours,  it  was  found  that  the 
zero  had  drifted  6.5  mms.  to  the  negative  side.  The  readings  given  in 
Table  IX,  however,  were  all  corrected  for  this  chi*nge  in  zero,  and  also 
for  a  gradual  change  in  the  sensibdlity  of  the  electrometer  due  to  a 
dropping  in  the  potential  of  the  storage  cell  used  to  charge  the  needle, 
from  170  volts  to  144  volts. 

In  one  or  two  cases  where  a  drop  from  the  initial  maximum  charge 
occurred,  it  was  observed  that,  for  the  same  combination,  on  different 
days  the  drop  was  not  always  in  evidence.  (See  Table  I,  compare  Nos. 
28,  29,  and  Nos.  32,  33).  After  the  cylinders  had  been  cleaned,  tin 
No.  2  rose  in  about  four  hours  to  a  maximum  of  171  millivolts,  and 
then  dropped  to  38.  The  next  day,  in  the  same  time,  it  rose  stxîadily 
to  82  millivolts.  It  is,  of  course,  possible,  that  had  the  observations 
been  continued  long  enough  a  drop  might  have  been  observed  here  too, 
and  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  former  set  of  observations  wajB 
taken  between  3  p.m.  and  7.30  p.m.,  while  the  latter  were  taken 
between  9.30  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  McKeon's  explanation  of  these  results 
ss  being  due  to  daily  variations  in  an  external  cause  is  possible, 
but  it  would  seem  that  a  more  probable  one  is  found  in  a  change  taking 
place  in  the  surface  of  tlie  metals,  perhaps  arising  from  modifications 
in  the  state  of  the  atmospheric  air. 

(c)  Variation  in  the  magnitude  of  the  charge  with  the  intensity 
of  penetrating  rays. 

Mc'Keon  attribiit^nl  the  variations  which  ho  obsorved  to  changes  in 
the  amount  of  ionization  of  the  enclosed  air.  That  this  can  not  be  the 
cause  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  while  tlie  presence  of  the  radium  aiîects 
vcrv'  <rreatly  the  rate  at  which  the  charge  is  acquircH.1,  it  modifies  but 
little  the  maximum  value.  This  was  observed  by  McLennan  and  Bur- 
Ion,  as  well  as  by  the  writer. 

McLennan  and  Burton  also  found  that,  when  the  cylinders  were 
placed  in  a  tank  filled  with  w^at-cT,  the  layer  of  water  being  13  culs.  thick, 
the  maximum  value  of  the  charire  was  unchanged.  By  this  m(\ans  the 
natural  radiation  was  lessened,^  and  vet  the  charge  remained  the  same. 


*  Univ.  of  Toronto  Studies,  Phys.  Science  Series.  No.  2;    also,  Phys.  Rev., 
Vol.  XVI,   No.   3,  p.   184,   1903. 
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To  further  investigate  the  effect  of  varying  the  amount  of  ionization, 
some  measurements  were  made  on  the  charge  acquired  bj  the  inner  of  two 
lead  cylinders  when  some  radium  in  a  small  glass  tube  was  placed  within 
the  inner  cylinder  and  successively  surrounded  with  a  series  of  different 
thicknesses  of  sheet  lead.  In  each  case  the  charge  acquired  by  the 
insulated  cylinder  rose  in  half  a  minute  or  less  to  a  maximum  value. 
From  Table  X  a  comparison  can  be  made  of  the  values  of  the  charge 
acquired  in  each  case,  and  of  the  relative  intensities  of  the  radiation 
used  to  hasten  the  action.  The  intensities  were  compared  by  placing 
the  radium  with  its  different  coverings  at  a  fixed  point  near  the  electro- 
meter, and  measuring  the  current  from  the  needle  to  the  free  quadrants. 


TABLE  X. 


Remarks  on  maimer  of  screening 
radium. 


In  glass  tube 

First  covering  of  lead, 

Second  covering 

Third  covering 

1st  reading 

2nd  reading 

Fourth  covering 

1st  reading 

2nd  reading 


Limiting  charge 

(Negative). 
Arbitrary  Scale. 


Intensity  of  radiation 
Arbitrary  Scale. 


304 
210 
188 

167 
167 

135 
135 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  there  were  slight  changes  in  the  value  of 
the  charge  acquired,  these  were  by  no  means  proportional  to  the  changes 
in  the  intensity  of  the  radiation. 

One  must  conclude,  therefore,  that,  although  variations  do  occur 
in  the  charge  acquired  by  the  inner  cylinder  in  combinations  such  as 
those  investigated,  these  can  not  be  due  to  changes  in  the  amount  of 
ionization  produced  by  the  earth's  penetrating  rays.  They  may  possibly 
be  due,  however,  to  some  changes  in  the  surface  of  the  metals  themselves, 
ci  to  changes  in  the  radiations  given  off  by  these  metals. 
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Plates. 


Sign  and  magnitude  of  charge  acquired  by 
free  copper  plate. 


um.. . 
iin)  ■  . 
iiicic).. 


r  (thin)   . 
T  (thick) 


am.  apart 
illivolta. 

10  mm.  apart 

millivolt». 

-9 

+  289 

+  4 

+  277 

-15 

+  261 

+  38 

+212 

-68 

-79 

-85 

-48 

Table  XI  gives  the  results  of  some  measurements  made  by  using 

£erent  upper  plates.     The  metals  are  arranged  in  the  order  in  which 

ey  occur  in  the  Vol  ta  series,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  values  of 

le  maximum  potentials  recorded  that  other  influences  besides  the  Volta 

ffect  must  have  contributed  to  the  result.      The  values  obtained  are 

/ery  much  lower  than  the  contact  potential  differenct^  usually  recorded. 

Further,  although  aluminium  and  zinc  come  higher  in  the  contact  series 

than  lead,  yet,  when  the  plates  were  2  mm.  apart,  lead  gave  a  higher 

positive  potential  to  the  copper  plate  than  either  of  them.     Indeed, 

aluminium  and  the  thicker  zinc  plate,  as  will  be  seen,  give  a  slightly 

negative  value  to  it.      With  both  the  zinc  and  copper  plates,  an  increase 

in  the  thickness  resulted  in  an  increased  negative  charge  on  the  free 

plate. 


Upper  plate  zinc. 


TABLE  XIL 


1 

Distance  between  plates. 

Deflection  for  thin  plate. 

Deflection  for  thick  plate. 
(1  volt =550  mm.) 

2  mm. 

+  30  mm. 

+  2  mm. 

3 

69 

37 

5 

151 

106 

7 

209  5 

165.5 

10 

223 

193 

12 

214.5 

192.5 

15                     Î 

194 

176 

17                    1 

183.5 

168 

20                      ! 

163.5 

148 

25                     i 

132.5 

123.5 

30                     1 

114 

105.5 

.^5 

97 

91 

40                   ; 

83 

77 
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Upper  plate  copper. 


Distance  between  plates. 

Deflection.    (1  volt  =560  mm.) 

2  mm. 

—31 

3 

—19.5 

5 

—10 

7 

—10.4 

10 

—15 

13 

—19 

15 

—20.6 

20 

—25.2 

25 

—28 

30 

—30 

35 

—31.5 

40 

—32.5 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  that  when  the  plates  were  10  mm.  apart, 
there  was  a  marked  positive  increase  in  the  values.  This  was  more 
carefully  investigated  by  taking  a  series  of  measurements  with  different 
distances  between  the  plates.  The  results  obtained  are  given  in  Tables 
XII  and  XIII,  and  are  illustrated  by  the  curves  in  Figs.  10  and  11. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  as  the  distance  between  the  plates  was  increased, 
the  values  of  the  charge  acquired  became  more  and  more  positive,  imtil 
a  maximum  point  was  reached,  after  which  the  values  became  more 
negative. 

In  these  latter  experiments  it  must  be  remembered  that  not  only 
was  the  distance  between  the  plates  varied,  but,  since  the  radium  was 
kept  in  a  fixed  position,  the  distance  from  the  upper  plate  to  the  radium, 
as  a  consequence,  was  varied  also.  That  this  is  an  important  factor 
is  shewn  by  the  results  of  some  measurements  made  with  the  radium  at 
various  distances  from  the  plates,  which  were  kept  at  fixed  distances 
apart. 

The  results  obtained  are  given  in  Tables  XIV,  XV  and  XVI,  and 
are  reprosent^^d  crraphically  by  the  curves  in  Figs.  12,  13,  and  14.  From 
these  it  will  he  ohservorl  that  as  the  distance  of  the  radium  was  increased 
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Upper  plate  zinc.     Distance  between  plates,  2mm. 
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Distance  of  radium. 


Deflection.  (1  volt =575  nmi.) 


7.3  cm. 

+  32.  mm. 

14.1 

—26 

19.8 

—42.8 

24.6 

—48.8 

32.1 

—50.8 

42.9 

—49.5 

52.8 

—44.8 

62.8 

—40.4 

71.2 

—35 

80.2 

—33 

there  was  a  gradual  decrease  in  positive  values  or  an  increase  in  nega- 
tive ones  until  a  minimum  point  was  reached.  After  this  there  fol- 
lowed a  slight  increase  in  the  positive  or  a  decrease  in  the  negative 
readings.  The  appearance  of  a  final  maximum  is  suggested  but  not 
well  marked  by  the  form  of  each  of  the  curves. 

TABLE  XV. 
Upper  plate  zinc.     Distance  between  plates,  10mm. 


Distance  of  radium. 


Deflection.    (1  volt =522  nmi.) 


7.3 
14.4 
21.9 
17.6 
27.5 
32.6 
37.4 
42.2 
48.6 
56.8 
68.1 
79.6 


+  215.6 
+  114.6 
+  51.5 
+  81 
+  26.6 
+  11.6 
+     4.6 


1 

4 

6 

4.5 

0.5 


In  order  to  ascertain  exactly  whether  the  potential  acquired  by  the 
free  plate  continued  to  approximate  to  a  final  stieady  value,  a  set  of 
observations  was  taken  with  the  two  copper  plates  at  2  mms.  apart, 
when  the  radium  was  moved  through  a  more  extensive  range  of  distance. 
These  results,  which  are  recorded  in  Table  XVII,  and  are  represented 
by  the  curve  given  in  Fig.  15,  shew  that  the  charge  on  the  free  plate 
did  not  continue  to  approach  a  steady  value,  but  that  as  the  radium 

Sec.  IIL.  1908.    9. 
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was  removed,  very  considerable  variations  occurred  in  the  magnitude  of 
the  charge.  Some  readings  were  also  taken  of  the  potential  acquired 
by  the  free  copper  plate  without  the  use  of  radium,  when  both  zinc  and 
copper  plates  were  placed  at  different  distances  above  it.  These  results 
are  recorded  in  the  first  column  of  Table  XVIII.      For  the  purpose 

TABLE  XVI. 
Upper  plate  copper.     Distance  between  plates,  2mm. 


Distance  of  radium. 

Deflection.    (1  volt =540  mm.) 

7.3  cms. 

—  39.5 

13.8 

—  53 

19.2 

—  59.5 

24.2 

—  63.5 

31.9 

—  65.5 

41.8 

—  60.8 

52.0 

—  58.5 

61.8 

—  54.5 

70.4 

—  49.8 

80.4 

—  46.5 

of  comparison,  the  final  maximum  values  obtained  in  the  cases  illus- 
trated by  the  curves  12,  13,  and  14,  are  also  recorded  in  the  second 
column  of  this  table.  From  these  results  it  will  be  seen  that  in  every 
case  the  values  obtained  without  the  radium  were  more  positive  than 
those  obtained  with  it 


TABLE  XVn. 
Upper  plate  copper.     Distance  between  platos,  2mm. 


Distance  of  radium. 


Deflection.     (1  volt  ==570  mm.) 


7.3  cms. 

10.5 

16. 0 

24.7 

31.2 

41.7 

59.0 

HO.l 

lOS.O 

150.3 

204 

—  47. S 

—  47.5 

—  50.5 

—  55 

—  57.5 

—  56.5 

—  54 

—  55 

—  56.2 

—  51.5 

—  54.4 
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Plates. 


Zinc,  2  mm.  from  copper. 
Zinc,  10  mm.  from  copper. 
Copper,  2  nma.  from  copper 


Colunm  I. 
Without  radium 


+  37  millivolts. 
+  tï  millivolts. 
-33  millivolts. 


Colunm  II. 
With  radium  at 
greatest  distance. 
(In  Figs.  12, 13, 14, 15) 


-  57  millivolts. 
+   1  millivolt. 
-90  millivolts. 


One  should  have  expected  that  as  the  radium  was  removed  the  values 
given  in  column  II  of  Table  XVIII  would  have  approximated  to  those 
obtained  without  the  radium  and  recorded  in  column  I,  but  their  failure 
to  do  so  can  probably  be  traced  to  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
satisfactory  readings  when  the  radium  was  placed  at  the  longer  distances 
or  entirely  removed.  Under  these  circumstances  the  rate  of  deflection 
was  exceedingly  slow  and,  consequently,  the  readings,  owing  to  the 
comparatively  small  capacity  of  the  platée  system,  were  subject  to  large 
errors  arising  from  disturbances  to  the  measuring  system  which  with 
the  radium  nearer  were  negligible. 

In  analyzing  the  observations  made  on  the  Volta  effect  in  the 
plate  experiments  it  is  diflBcult  to  account  for  all  the  results.  It  is 
evident  that  at  least  two  influences  were  present,  namely,  (1)  the  con- 
ductivity of  the  air  between  the  plates,  and  (2)  secondary  radiation, 
and  it  is  clear  that  each  contributed,  with  the  different  combinations, 
to  the  magnitude  and  sign  of  the  charge  acquired. 

That  conductivity  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  limit- 
ing charge  given  to  the  free  plate  was  shewn  by  simply  blowing  filtered 
air  between  the  plates.  It  was  found  that  in  all  cases,  where  the  upper 
plate  was  positive  to  the  lower,  positive  values  were  decreased  by  blow- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  by  using  a  carbon  plate  above,  so  as  to  make 
the  copper  plate  below  acquire  a  negative  charge  through  the  Volta  effect, 
the  negative  deflection  was  also  lessoned  by  the  same  means. 

It  has  been  shewn  by  Prof.  MacKenzie  *  that  the  secondar}'  radia- 
tion from  the  back  of  metallic  plates,  upon  which  the  rays  from  radium 
are  allowed  to  fall,  is  of  considerable  importance.  Xe^ative  particles 
will,  under  these  circumstances,  come  to  the  lower  plate  from  the  upper, 
while  there  will  also  be  an  emission  of  negative  particles  from  the 
lower  one  itself.      The  nature  of  the  char^o  acquired  by  the  lower  plat/.» 
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will  be  determined,  therefore,  partly  by  the  ratio  of  tne  number  of 
particles  leaving  it  to  the  nmnber  coming  to  it.  An  alteration  in  this 
ratio  would  take  place  when  both  the  thickness  and  the  material  of 
the  plates  were  varied,  when  the  distance  between  the  plates  was  altered, 
and  when  thei  distance  of  the  radium  was  increased,  and  it  was  quite 
conceivable,  therefore,  that  this  ratio  could  vary  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  results  obtained. 

From  the  experiments  which  have  been  cited  in  this  paper,  it  is 
evident  that  the  manner  in  which  insulated  metallic  cylinders  surrounded 
by  others  joined  to  earth,  or  insulated  plates  of  metal  placed  close  to 
others  of  the  same  or  of  different  metals  become  electrically  charged  is 
both  complex  and  obscure.  It  is  clear,  too,  that  both  the  Velta  effect 
and  secondary  radiation  are  influences  affecting  the  process  of  charging, 
and,  although  the  experiments  of  the  present  investigation  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  relative  influence  of  these  two  factors,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  take  more  extensive  observations  before  a  complete 
explanation  can  be  offered. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  wishes  to  express  his  sincere  thanks  to 
Prof.  McLennan  for  his  kindly  interest  and  helpful  suggestions  during 
the  progress  of  the  investigation. 
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IX. — The  Constitution  and  Properties  of  Heusler's  Alloys*  including 
a  Study  of  their  Microstructure. 

By  H.  A.  MoTaqgart,  M.A. 

(Communicated  by  Professor  J.  C.  McLennan,  and  read  May  26Ui,  1908.) 

The  ferromagnetic  alloys  discovered  by  Heusler  have,  in  the  hands 
of  various  investigators/  been  found  to  exhibit  physical  properties  which 
suggest  a  close  connection  between  their  magnetic  behaviour  and  their 
cr}'stalline  structure. 

Among  other  properties,  the  permeability  of  these  alloys  has  been 
investigated  and  found  to  be  a  function  of  their  percentage  compositions. 

Again,  various  kinds  of  heat  treatment  have  been  shewn  to  alter 
the  permeability  of  the  alloys  as  well  as  their  magnetic  hysteresis. 
Continued  heating  at  about  110^  C,  followed  by  gradual  cooling,  has 
been  found  to  produce  a  considerable  increase  in  their  permeability. 
Eaising  the  temperature  of  the  alloys  above  their  transformation  point 
(Ca.  200°  C.)  and  then  cooling  them  slowly,  leaves  a  hysteresis  effect, 
while  sudden  quenching  above  that  point  practically  eliminates  all  mag- 
netic properties.  These,  however,  are  again  restored  by  ageing  at 
110°  C,  but  such  restoration  is  accompanied,  as  a  rule,  with  very  little 
if  any  hysteresis  effect. 

Further,  the  character  of  the  magnetostriction  phenomena  exhibited 
by  these  alloys  has  been  observed  to  change  with  the  history  and  treat- 
ment of  any  specimen. 

Similarly,  their  electrical  resistance  and  the  Hall  and  other  allied 
effects  which  have  been  studied  with  them  exhilyt  characteristics  which 
vary  with  the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  manganese  and  copper 
enter  into  their  composition. 

Inasmuch  as  the  different  crystalline  phases  which  have  been 
studied  with  a  number  of  alloys  have  been  shewn  to  be  largely  determined 
by  their  porccnt^ige  composition  and  by  the  treatment  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  it  would  appear  that  in  view  of  the  facts  cited*above. 


^Verh.  d.  Deut.  Phys.  Gesell,  5,  219,  1903;  Marburg:  Schriften,  237,  1904; 
Ann.  d.  Phys.,  16.  535,  1904;  Electrician,  June  16,  1905;  Phys.  Rev.,  96,  335, 
1905;  Verh.  d.  Deut.  Phys.  Ges.,  7,  133,  1905;  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,  76.  271.  1905; 
Phys.  Rev.,  23,  498,  1906;  Bulletin  of  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washinfrton, 
Vol.  2,  No.  2.  p.  297,  August,  1906;  Verh.  d.  Deut.  Phys.  Gesell,  March,  1907; 
Phys.  Rev..  24,   1907;     Verh.  d.  Deut.  Phys.  Ges.,  Jan.,   1908. 
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a  parallelism  exists  between  the  crystaUographic  structure  of  the  Heuaier 
alloys  and  the  physical  }nK>pertie8  displayed  by^theuL 

'As  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  ways  of  Btudying 
these  phase  (Changes  it  was  decided  to  b^in  an  iavestigation  of  thd 
microstractore  of  the  alloys  in  the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  on  their 
magnetic  and  other  properties^  and/ in  the  following  note  an  account 
£s  given  of  some  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  investigation,  up  to  the 
present 

Hie  method  employed  was  that  of  examining  under  the  microecope 
a  polished  surface  of  the  metal,  suitably  etched  by  a  reagent.  This 
mode  of  procedure  was  initiated  by  Sorby  in  the  atudy  of  the  micro- 
structure  of  iron  and  steel  as  far  back  aS|1864y  aita  'atm  ùnkiàk  ù«v^o^m^ 
more  recentiy  in  the  case  of  alloys  with  signal  success  by  fioe^ihain  and 
Swings  Haycock  and  Neville^  Osmond,  Stead,  and  others. 

Before  taking  up  the  Heusler  alloys  a  specimen  of  steel  and  also  one 
of  iron  were  examined  to  gain  some  experience  in  work  of  this  kind,  and 
results  were  obtained  similar  to  those  of  other  experimenters.  This 
was  then  followed  by  an  examination  of  the  coustituents  of  the  alloys 
aluminium,  manganese,  copper,  and  Figs.  1,  2  and  3  give  typical  illus- 
trations of  their  respective  appearances  under  the  microscope.  A  study  ^ 
of  the  alloys  was  then  taken  up. 

Eight  samples  Which  had  been  cast  in  the  form  of'  rods  were 
examined,  representing  four  different  percentage  compositions  as  fol- 
lows : — 


Designation. 


la 

2,  2a  . . . 

3,  3a,  3b 

4,  4a.    .. 


Percentage. 


Al. 


8 

9.7 
14.3 
15.9 


Mn. 


32.1 
25.6 
28.6 
23.9 


Cu. 


59.8 
64.6 
57.1 
60.3 


Atomic  ratio  of 


Al  to  Mn. 


.61 

.77 

1.01 

1.392 


Polished  sections  were  made  along  and  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  rods,  and  these  were  examined  under  the  microscope  after  being 
suitably  etched. 

The  microstructure  of  the  specimens  shewed  considerable  variations 
with  the  percentage  composition,  and  hence  with  their  magnetic  pro- 
perties. Those  having  the  same  composition,  however,  were  fairly 
uniform. 
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Alloy  No.  la,  the  least  magnetic,  shewed  several  types  of  micro- 
structure,  even  over  the  same  section,  indicating  a  lack  of  homogeneous 
crystallization  on  cooling. 

Alloys  2,  2a,  were  fairly  uniform  in  appearance,  occasional  patches 
of  a  different  structure  appearing.  From  the  fact  that  material  of  two 
colours  was  seen  on  the  surface  examined,  it  was  evident  that  this 
alloy  consisted  of  crystals  of  one  composition  embedded  in  a  matrix  of 
another.  Small  traces  of  what  appeared  to  be  manganese  were  met 
with,  and  were  considered  fairly  well  identified  by  the  fact  that  this 
metal  is  dissolved  by  dilute  acetic  axîid  which  attacks  neither  aluminium 
nor  copper. 

Alloys  3,  3a,  3b,  were  most  magnetic,  and  upon  etching  gave  a 
characteristic  appearance.  Distinct  areas  arranged  like  tiles  in  a  floor 
were  seen  separated  by  thin  layers  of  a  material  of  another  kind.  Scat- 
tered through  these  areas,  or  along  their  edges,  were  a  large  number 
of  fern-shaped  or  tree-like  aggregations  of  what  seemed  to  be  manganese. 
Pig.  4  shews  areas  with  these  figures,  and  Fig.  5  shews  one  of  the  fern- 
shaped  figures  viewed  with  a  higher  power.  All  the  areas  presented 
a  homogeneous  appearance,  the  three  rods  being  apparently  quite  uni- 
form throughout. 

Alloys  4,  and  4a  were  slightly  less  magnetic  than  3,  3a,  and  3b,  and 
shewed  a  similar  microstructure.  The  larger  areas  were  separated  by 
thicker  layers  of  material  than  in  the  last  mentioned,  while  the  fern- 
shaped  figures  were  modified  to  smaller  rosette  or  star-shaped  aggre- 
gations. 

As  stated  above,  the  highest  magnetization  was  exhibited  by  the 
alloys  3,  3a,  3b,  4,  4a.  With  these  there  was  found  a  definite  form 
of  crystallization  consisting  of  an  aggregation  of  uniform  crystals  enclos- 
ing a  special  form  of  what  was  apparently  crystalli^p  manganese. 

Since  in  both  alloys  4,  4a,  as  well  as  in  3,  3a,  3b,  the  larger  areas 
seemed  to  be  the  same,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the 
magnetic  properties  were  associated  with  and  accompanied  this  special 
form  of  manganese.  This,  at  least,  appears  to  be  a  probable  conjecture, 
but  additional  experimental  work  is  needed  before  the  relation  indicated 
can  be  considered  established.  With  this  purpose  in  view  the  investiga- 
tion is  being  continued. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  in  this  place,  his  thanks  to  Prof. 
McLennan  for  his  kindness  in  placing  at  his  disposal  the  necessary 
apparatus,  and  for  his  many  helpful  suggestions  given  from  time  to 
time  during  the  investigation. 
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?UTther  Results  on  the  Absorption  of  Thorium  Emanation^ 
by  Charcoal. 

By  R.  W.  Boyle,  M.So. 

ommunlcated  by  Dr.  H.  T.  Barnes,  and  read  May  26,  1908.) 

a  previous  paper  to  the  Society  ^  the  writer  showed  that  the 
ion  of  thorium  emanation  by  cocoanut  charcoal 
.)  follows   the  same  law  as  for  ordinary  gases,  viz.,  that  the 
absorption  is  increased  by  a  lowering,   and  decreased  by  a 
raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  charcoal, 
(2)   depends  greatly  on  the  speed  of  the  gas  current  which  con- 
ducts the  emanation  through  the  charcoal,  so  that  the  greater 
the  speed  the  less  is  the  absorption,  and  vice  versa. 
In  the  mathematical  discussion  in  that  paper,  it  was  asaumed,. 
er  conditions  being  the  same,  that  the  volume  of  the  charcoal,  or,  what 
lounted  to  the  same  thing,  the  mass  of  it,  was  the  important  factor 
determining  the  amount  of  absorption.     But  it  was  pointed  out  that 
le  same  considerations  would  hold  if,  as  it  was  natural  to  think,  the 
urface  which  the  charcoal  exposed  to  the  emanation  was  the  important 
factor  instead  of  the  mass. 

Further,  an  experiment  described  in  the  paper  showed  that  as  the 
temperature  of  cocoanut  charcoal  was  raised  its  absorbing  power  was 
decreased  until  at  the  temperature  of  310°  C.  the  charcoal  had  become 
non-absorptive. 

The  present  paper  consists  of  a  few  notes  giving  the  results  of 
experiments  on  these  last  two  points,  and  of  others  which  show  the 
different  absorbing  powers  of  cocoanut  animal,  and  ordinary  wood  char- 
coal, and  the  effect  of  temperature  on  them. 

Apparatus. 
A  flow  method  of  experiment  was  used. 


*  "  The  Effect  of  Temperature  and  of  Velocity  of  Gas  Current  on  the 
Absorption  of  Radioactive  Emanations  by  Charcoal." — P  W.  fioyle. — 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Canada,  May,  1907. 
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The  apparatus  is  represented  here  by  Fig.  1,  and  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows: 

An  air-pump  supplies  ^  current  of  air  through  a  tube  of  thorium 
hydroxide,  where  the  emanation  mixes  with  the  air  and  thence  passes 
through  tubes,  containing  absorbing  or  non-absorbing  material,  as  the 
case  may* be,  into  a  testing  vessel  of  the  ordinary  cylindrical  type.  An 
accurately  calibrated  manometer  in  the  circuit  measures  the  velocity  of 
the  air  current.  The  testing  vessel  is  connected  to  one  pole  of  a  battery 
of  E.  M.  F.  sufficient  for  complete  saturation,  the  other  pole  of  the  battery 
being  earthed.  The  central  rod  of  the  testing  vessel  is  connected  with 
a  suitable  electrometer,  and  a  condenser  of  adjustable  capacity  is  placed 
in  parallel  with  it.      It  should  be  noticed  that,  with  this  arrangement. 


fi*R  oomc 
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Fig.  1. 


absorption  of  the  emanation  takes  place  when  the  charcoal  has  absorbed 
its  full  amount  of  atmospheric  gases,  under  the  existing  conditions. 

The  weight  of  thorium  hydroxide  used  was  37  gms. 

The  ionization  current  in  the  testing  vessel  is  proportioiial  to  the 
number  of  emanation  atoms  breaking  up  per  second  in  the  testing 
vessel,  and  this  is  A  times  the  number  of  emanation  atoms  present,  7i 
being  the  coefficient  of  decay  of  the  emanation.  Hence,  the  ionization 
current  is  a  measure  of  tlio  amount  of  emanation  in  the  testing  vessel, 
and  by  this  means  we  can  compare  the  amount  of  emanation  present 
when  it  has  passed  throuirli  non-ab*iorbent  and  absorbent  materials. 

Tn  the  paper  referred  to  before,  it  has  l>een  deduced   that  when 
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there  is  no  absorbing  material  between  the  thorium  hydroxide  and  the 
testing  vessel  the  equation  of  this  ionization  current  is 

ii  =  K  N  e  ^'il  —  e  9  J , 

where  i  =  the  ionization  current, 

N  =  the  number  of  free  emanation  atoms  given  off  by  the  thorium 

hydroxide  per  second, 
q  =  the  flow  of  the  air  current  in  c.c.  per  second, 
V  =  the  total  free  volume  of  the  conducting  tubes  between  the 

thorium  hydroxide  and  the  testing  vessel, 
W  =  the  volume  of  the  testing  vessel, 
K  =  a  constant  of  proportionality. 

-  This  equation  shows  that  the  curve  with  values  of  t  as  ordinates, 
and  of  ^  as  abscissae,  must  have  such  a  shape  as  that  of  curve  I,  Fig.  2, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  ordinate  must  rise  from  zero  to  a  maximum,  and 
then  fall  off  to  nothing  as  the  speed  of  the  air  current  increases  in 
infinity. 

The  equation  also  shows  that,  in  comparing  cases  of  absorption 
with  those  of  non-absorption,  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  free  volume 
between  the  thorium  hydroxide  and  the  testing  vessel  a  constant  in  all 
cases.  In  the  experiments  this  condition  was  always,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  fulfilled. 


When  the  absorbing  material  is  inserted  between  the  thorium 
hydroxide  and  the  testing  vessel,  there  is  less  emanation  available  for 
ionization,  and  the  ordinates  of  the  i-q  curve  are  considerably  reduced.* 

In  the  results  following  the  i-q  curves,  for  the  cases  of  non-absorption 
were  obtained  by  substituting  for  the  tube  containing  the  charcoal  a 
similar  tube  containing  a  non-absorbing  sand  of  the  same  volume  and 
same  size  grain  as  the  charcoal  used.  This  precaution  was  necessary 
in  order  to  have  the  same  volume  between  the  thorium  hydroxide  and 
the  testing  vessel  for  non-absorption  as  for  absorption. 

In  all  experiments  with  a  given  sample  of  sand  or  charcoal,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  have  the  grains  of  uniform  size  by  sifting  through 
a  set  of  sieves  and  collecting  separately  the  residues  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  each  sieve. 

*  Paper   already   referred    to. 
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(a)  The  Charcoal  Surface  Exposed  to  the  Emanation.              ^^H 

The  ratio  of  the  Burfaoe  to  the  mass  of  a  particle  of  any  material        H 
increases  as  the  size  of  làie  particle  decreases  ;   hence,  one  lot  of  char-        H 
isoal,  equal  in  mass  to  a  second  lot,  will  have  £i  greater  or  less  absorbing         1 
surface  than  tiie  second,  according  as  the  size  of  its  grams  m  smaller   ^^B 
or  larger  than  the  size  of  the  grains  of  the  second.                                      ^^M 

TABLE  I.    (Fig.  2). 

■ 

Multiply  current  by  616  x  10"^*  for  amperes. 

1 

Nou-abaorptioa. 

(haum  caucht  in        Grains  oau^bt  in 
mesh  10  to  the  inch,  mesh  20  to  tlie  inch. 

Grains  caught  in               ^Ê 
me«h  30  to  t  lie  inch.             H 

Flow  in 

QC*/86C. 

Ionization 
current. 

Flow  in 

oc./sec. 

Ionisation 
current. 

1 
Flow  in 

CC./80C. 

Iunizatio& 

Flow  in 

Ionization 

Nat. 
Leak  at 

JMiglBning 

3.94 

Nat.  Leak 

at 
begmning 

2.15 

Nat.  Leak 

at 
beginning 

1.07 

Nat.  Leak 

at 
beginning 

I 

1.63 

0.40 

31.6 

0.60 

4.46 

0.63          2  68 

LOT 

6.24 

0.63 

90.8 

0.94 

37.5 

0.72 

3.86 

1.48 

16.0 

4).93 

136.8 

1.  44 

73.1 

1.17 

20.3 

1.H9 

30.1 

0.33 

161.1 

1.09 

92.5 

1.54 

39.7 

3.07 

42.8 

•         1.83 
2.34 

169.9 
167.7 

2.49 
3.21 

93.4 
86.5 

2.31 
2.50 

54.1 

3.47 

A     IK 

46.1 

AH.    *~ 

Ol.  J 

4.15 

4o.  / 

2.74 

149.1 

3.80 

82.1 

2.88 

61.2 

4.91 

44.4 

3.46 

124.3 

4.77 

75.0 

3.32 

59.6 

6.09 

43.7 

4.20 

105.9 

5.85 

71.8 

4.07 

56.8 

8.77 

42.0 

4.78 

92.3 

7.00 

69.3 

4.46 

54.4 

Nat.  Leak 

5.51 

86.7 

8.34 

64.3 

5.46 

54.0 

at  end. 

2.26 

7.10 

78.0 

Nat.  Lealc 

6.73 

52.4 

8.39 

73.5 

at  end 

3.28 

8.46 

50.5 

9.99 

-Nat.   Leak 
at  end 

67.0 
4.07 

Nat.  Leak 
at  end 

1.34 

In  an  experiment,  the  results  of  which  are  given  here  in  Table  I  and 
Fig.  2,  the  i-q  cuitcs  were  taken  for  three  equal  masses,  2.17  gms.,  of 
the  same  sample  of  eocoanut  charcoal  of  different  size  grains.  I  is  the 
•curve  of  non-absorption,  II  is  the  curve  for  grains  which  were  just 
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caught  in  a  sieve  of  ten  meshes  to  the  inch,  III  for  twenty  meshes  to 
the  inch,  and  IV  for  thirty.  It  can  be  seen  that  as  the  grain  of  the 
charcoal  is  made  smaller  the  absorption  of  the  emanation  by  the  charcoal 
is  increased.      The  following  facts,  taken  from  Fig.  2  and  tabulated, 


4  €         e 

Flow  in  cc  per  sec 


illustrate  this  point.      The  percentage  absorption  for  any  given  speed 

is  represented  by 

the  difference  between  non-absorption  and  absorption  oiîdinates 


non-absorption  ordinate. 


X  100 


Flow  of  air  current 


1.0  cc. 
3.0 
5.0 
8.0 


per  sec. . 


Percentage  Absorption. 


Smallest  surface 

— Grains — 10 

meshes  to  the 

inch. 


Intermediate — 

Grains — 20  meshes 

to  the  inch. 


Largest  surface — 

Grains — 30  meshes 

to  the  inch. 


67.1 
38.1 
20.0 
12.3 


89.5 
57.5 
41.3 
29.6 


97.4 
70.5 
52.8 
41.0 
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The  experiment  shows  that  it  is  not  the  mags  of  the  absorbait  on 
which  the  amount  of  absorption  depends,  but  rather  the  amount  of  $or- 
face  which  the  masB  of  charcoal  exposes  to  the  emanati<ML  Of  course, 
by  increasing  the  quantity  of  charcoal  of  a  given  size  grain  the  amount 
of  absorbing  surface  is  also  increased  and  consequently  there  is  increased 
absorption. 

(b)   Temperature  of  the  Charcoal. 

The  paper  referred  to  before  showed  that  the  absorption  of  thorium 
emanation  gradually  decreased  as  the  temperature  of  the  cocoanut  char- 


PACf€ifi9 


CttJtMcomL 


(^t^^iS     WQCL 


coal  was  raised,  and  indicated  that  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  charcoal 
not  absorbing  at  all  at  310°  C. 

To  test  the  latter  point  an  experiment  was  performed  in  which  obser- 
vations of  the  ionization  current  in  the  testing  vessel  were  taken  as  the 
temperature  of  the  charcoal  was  gradually  raised,  the  velocity  of  the 
air  current  being  kept  constant.  The  temperatures  were  measured  by  a 
Callendar  platinum-resistance  thermometer,  the  bulb  of  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  charcoal.  The  stem  of  the  thermometer  was  sealed 
into  the  tube  containing  the  charcoal  by  an  asbestos  and  plaster  of 
Paris  packing,  so  that  the  joint  was  perfectly  air-tight  The  diagram 
shows  the  arrangement  (Fig.  3). 
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The  heatmg  was  carried  out  in  a  specially  coDstructed  oven,  the 
greatest  variation  of  temperature  being  not  more  than  three  or  four 
degrees. 

The  air  current,  nfier  mssing  thrmierh  the  charcoal,  circulated 
through  a  short  coil  of  copper  tubing  inuneraed  in  water^  in  order  to 
cool  the  air  entering  the  testing  vessel  to  ordinary  temperature.  Corres- 
ponding curves  of  non-^bsorption  were  determined* 

By  using  a  large  quantity  of  ctiarcoal  it  was  found  that  there  was 
appreciable  absorption  np  1x»  a  temperature  of  about  300^  C,  but  here 
the  ionization  current  in  the  testing  vessel  began  to  increase  and  soon  gave 
the  aame  value  as  xn  the  case  of  non-absorption.  It  was  found  that 
the  charcoal  began  to  give  off  carbon  dio3cide  at  211*^  C*  so  that  the 
increase  of  ionization  current  just  mentioned  can  be  explained  by  the 
loss  of  absorbing  charcoal  hv  oxidation,  anrl  by  the  presence  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  testing  veeseh  (For  a  ray  ionisation  the  conductivity 
of  carbon  dioxide  is  1.5  times  that  of  air,) 


h 


TABLE  II,     (Fig.  4), 
Multiply  current  by  Ô16  %  10"*^  for  ampenea. 


Non-absorption. 

Wood  charcoal. 

AmmA]  charcoaL 

Flow  in 

tonîxation 

Flow  in 

Ionisation 

Flow  in 

Ionization 

Flow  in 

Ionisation 

oc./^c. 

eurrent. 

cc./sec. 

current* 

cc,/»ec. 

current. 

Dcjaec, 

currant. 

Nat.Le«k 

Nat.  Leak 

Nat,  Leak 

Nat,  Leak 

at. 

at 

at 

at 

bcviDDmc 

3.10 

beginning 

0  81 

beginning 

1.46 

beginning 

1,63 

0.40 

31.6 

0  53 

32.7 

0  37 

3.48 

K07 

6.24 

0.49 

53.9 

1.07 

113  0 

0.80 

26.8 

1.48 

16.9 

0.63 

90.8 

1.52 

141  0 

0.97 

73.0 

1,89 

30.1 

o.Sâ 

123  6 

1.95 

147  0 

1.34 

88. 4 

3.07 

42.8 

1.26 

161.1 

2.37 

136.4 

1.67 

97.1 

3.47 

46.1 

1.62 

16^.4 

2.84 

123.2 

2.39 

98.0 

4.15 

45.7 

2,34 

154.5 

3.62 

101.7 

2.48 

86.9 

4.91 

44.4 

d.H 

130.8 

4.76 

83,6 

3.23 

76.1 

6.09 

43.7 

3.77 

110.5 

5.95 

75.2 

3.30 

71,1 

8.77 

42.0 

4.78 

91.5 

6,80 

70.7 

4  33 

54.8 

Nat.  Leak 

5.51 

g4.1 

8,40 

62.9 

5.40 

52.5 

at  i^nd 

2.26 

7.10 

77.0 

Nat.  Leak 

6.70 

43,9 

8.66 

67.3 

at  end 

l.ft4 

7.86 

39.4 

Hat, 

8.6S 

36.2 

. , , , 

Leak  at 

Nat.  Leak 

end       ! 

4.07 

at  end 

3.42 

"  — 
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The  eaperiment  showed  that  up  to  a  temperature  oî  300°  C,  and 
beyond  it»  the  cocoanut  charcoal  was  stili  slightly  absorptive,  A  cur?e 
of  ahsorptive  power  on  a  temperature  base  would  approach  the  tern» 
perature  axis  in  an  asymptotic  mauner- 

(c)  Naiure  of  the  Absorbing  Charcoal. 

Fig-  4  and  Table  II  show  the  résulte  of  experimenU^  under  the  same 

experimental  conditions^  for  the  cases  of  absorption  by  coœanut»  anitnal. 


MP 


4  6  S 

Flow  In  cc  p9r  s« 


ne.  4 


^nd  ordinary  wood  charcoal.  The  samples  were  all  of  the  same  volume 
«nd  same  size  grain  (Just  caught  in  a  sieve  of  thirty  meshes  to  the  inch), 
and    consequently,   had  the   same   absorbing  surface.      The  coooanut 
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charcoal  weighed  2.17  g^ls.^  animal  charcoal  2.25  gms.,  and  wood  char- 
coal 0.77  gms.  The  curves  show  that  the  amount  of  absorption  must 
always  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  absorbent,  cocoanut  ch&rooal  being 
the  best  and  wood  charcoal  ilie  worst  absorber  of  the  three.  In  tact, 
two  samples  of  the  same  kind  of  charcoal  can  show  appreciably 
different  absorptive  powers.     I  have  had  samples  of  cocoanut  chaiooal. 
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taken  from  different  lots,  showing  considerable  différence  in  this  respect 
the  better  absorbers  being  softer,  less  gritty,  and  less  dense  than  the 
others. 

Temperature  affects  wood  and  animal  charcoals  as  r^ards  their 
absorptive  powers  in  the  same  way  as  it  affects  cocoanut  charcoal. 

The  results  are  here  given,  Fig.  5,  Table  III,  of  an  experiment 
which  shows  this  fact  in  the  case  of  wood  charcoal.  For  animal  char- 
coal the  results  are  of  the  same  nature  and  are  not  given. 


leo 

BOTAL  SOdETY  OP  CAKADA 

■ 

TABLE  m.    (Fig.  6). 

^^^1 

Wood  Charcoal. 

^1 

MnlOpty  eamnt  by  613  x  lOr^^  for  amperes. 

™ 

170*0 

16.1*»  C 

C                 ^^Ê 

flow  in 

OC/iMO. 

loniaatioQ 
CRirrent. 

Àowin 

oc/eec 

loniaation 
current 

Flow  io 

cc,/soc. 

IoDJ£ation            H 

current.             H 

1.46 

Nat.  Leak 
at  beginning 

3.38   ' 

H 

lbt.Le«k 
«t  hflginiiing 

Nat.  Leak 
at  beginning 

1.78 

0.86 

04.5 

0.62 

30.2 

0.83 

38.8 

1.18 

120.2 

0.03 

88.0 

1.20 

80.3 

1.01 

141.0 

1.30 

124.7 

1.73 

100.2 

2.72 

120.7 

1.66 

138.7 

2.31 

117.8 

3.27 

112.6 

2.10 

141.0 

2.02 

100.2 

3.09 

07.8 

2.82 

124.2 

3.52 

07.8 

4.84 

86.0 

3.38 

100.1 

4.13 

86.0 

6.84 

70.6 

4.02 

06.6 

4.09 

80.7 

7.04 

74.4 

4.81 

88.3 

6.07 

75.5 

8.64 

66.1 

Nat.  Leak 

7.27 

70.6 

Nat.  Leak 



at  end 

4.51 

8.61 

63.8 

at  end 

2.74 



Nat.  Leak 

.... 



.... 

.... 

.... 

at  end 

2.6] 

Curves  for  non-abeorption  practically  the  same  as  that  for  170^. 


The  wood  charcoal  was  contained  in  a  gla£8  bulb^  and  the  tem- 
peratures were  measured  by  a  platinum-resistance  thermometer,  as  shown 
in  Pig.  3  ;  i-q  curves  were  taken  at  temperatures  of  170, 16.1  and  — 74.2 
ckgrees  Centigrade.  The  first  temperature  was  obtained  by  heating 
in  the  specially  constructed  oven  mentioned  before,  and  the  last  from  a 
mixture  of  solid  carbon  dioxide  and  ether. 

Wood  charcoal,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is  not  a  good  absorber, 
but  the  curves  here  show  that  it  is  affected  by  temperature  in  the  same 
way  as  the  other  charcoals. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  Pig.  5,  shows  increasing  absorption 
with  decreasing  temperature. 
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Wood  Charcoal 


Percentage  absorption. 

h  low  of  air  current 

170^  C.                         16.1*»  C. 

— 74.2<»  C. 

1.0  cc.  per  sec. 

0*                              12.0 

38.0 

2.0 

0                                 2.0 

18.2 

3.0 

0           .                       2.5 

11.4 

4.5 

0                                  2.0 

5.8 

7.0 

0                                  — 

3.8 

♦  Practically. 

Conclimon. 

(2) 
(3) 


To  conclude,  it  may  be  said  that  the  amount  of  absorption  of  thoriam 

emanation  by  means  of  charcoal, 

(1)  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  charcoal  used,  being  greatest  for 
cocoannt  intermediate  for  animal,  and  least  for  wood  cbarooal  ; 
is  increased  by  increasing  the  charcoal  absorbing  surface; 
depends  on  the  temperature,  following  the  law  for  ordinaiy 
gases,  viz.,  that  a  lowering  of  the  temperature  of  the  diarood 
causes  an  increase,  and  a  raising  of  the  temperature  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  absorption,  a  curve  of  absorptive  power  on  a 
temperature  base  approaching  the  temperature  base  in  an 
asymptotic  fashion  ; 

and  (4)  is  increased  by  decreasing  the  velocity  (ft  the  gas  current  whidi 
conducts  the  emanation  tiirongh  tho  charcoal,  Uie  absorption 
being  greate<(t  at  the  slowest  possible  speeds. 
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XI. — WireUss  Time  Signalé  ftùm  ike  SL  John  Ohêêrvaiùrf  af  ihê 
Canadian  Mêieorohgicûl  Service, 

By   D,  L.  Hutchinson. 
(CommunJcated  hy  ïL  P.  Slupart,  and  t^^â  Ma^r  ET«  l»Oi), 

In  April,  1905,  the  writer  sugg^eeted  that  the  Martoai  Wineless 
Station,  then  being  equipped  at  Camperdown,  near  Halifax,  N.S*,  be 
made  use  of  to  extend  the  time  signal,  which  is  setit  daily  to  alt  Western 
Union  Offices  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  from  the  Observatory-  at 
St,  John,  to  shipe  at  sea  within  the  zone  of  that  Station,  This  re- 
commendation was  approved  of  by  the  Director  of  the  Canadian 
Meteorological  Ser\Hce,  R.  F.  Stupart,  F,H.S.a 

After  gome  unavoidable  delay  the  apparatus  waa  installed  at 
the  Marconi  Station.  CamperdowTi,  N.S.,  and  the  folloiiing  **  Notice 
to  Marinem  "  was  issued  by  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries 
in  May,  1907:  **The  Meteorological  Service  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
is  now  sending  time  signals  from  the  Observatory  at  St,  John  by  tele- 
graph to  the  Marconi  Wireless  Station  at  Camperdown,  where  special 
apparatus  has  been  installed  to  automatically  transmit  the  signal  to 
ships  at  sea  within  the  zone  of  that  station. 

*'  Time  signals  will  be  sent  each  week  day  morning  as  follows: 
Beginning  at  9h.  58m.,  a.m.,  Atlantic  time,  dots  are  made  each  second 
up  to  and  including  9h.  58m.  57s,,  then  a  pause  of  two  seconds,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dot  at  9h.  59m.,  then  a  pause  of  two  seconds  follows, 
The  clock  then  makes  dots  each  second  up  to  and  including  9h.  59m^ 
50s..  a  pause  is  then  made,  followed  by  a  dot  at  lOh,  a,m.,  Atlantic 
or  Standard  time  of  the  60th  meridian  west  longitude,  equivalent  to 
2h,  p.m,  Greenwich  mean  time.^' 

The  electric  transmission  of  time  signals  over  a  continuous  wire 
is  practically  instantaneous,  and  the  problem  of  repeating  from  the 
land  line  to  wireless  without  the  intervention  of  a  human  relay  was 
solved  by  the  construction  of  a  simple  apparatus  at  the  Observatory, 
St,  John,  consisting  of  an  automatic  key  which  is  thrown  in  circuit 
with  the  land  line  immediately  before  the  time  signal  is  received 
and  out  of  circuit  when  the  signal  ceases.  The  wireless  key  is  operated 
automatically  by  direct  Western  Union  wire  from  the  transmitting 
clock  at  St,  John,  with  no  more  delay  than  would  be  caused  by  going 
through  a  repeater  on  the  ordinary  telegraph  line.  Thus  to  Canada 
belongs  the  honour  of  the  first,  and,  so  far  as  is  knoTiTi,  the  only  daily 
wireless  time  signal  of  the  wnrlcL 
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The  following  letter  from  the  Commander  of  R.  M.  S.  Empress 
of  Ireland  shows  thexpracticability  and  usefulness  of  this  service: 

"  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company, 
Atlantic  Steamship  Lines, 
R.  M.  S.  Empress  of  Ireland, 
25th  April,  1908. 
D.  L.  Hutchinson, 

Director,  St.  John  Observatory. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  to  you  that,  on  the  23rd 
inst.,  while  on  a  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  St.  John,  N.B.,  via  Halifax^ 
I  was  able  to  pick  up  the  wireless  time  signal  at  a  distance  of  160  miles 
south-east  of  Halifax. 

The  signal  was  very  distinct,  and  the  method  of  sending  the  time 
is  a  very  practical  one  for  checking  a  ship's  chronometers. 

Yours  faithfully, 

J.  V.  FoRSTER,  Commander, 

per  H.  L.  Waff,  Navigating  OflBcer." 

Future  developments  in  wireless  telegraphy  may  eventually  so 
overcome  local  disturbances  that,  by  the  Hertzian  waves,  time  sig- 
nals may  be  transmitted  to  ships  at  sea  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
disasters,  through  miscalculation  of  longitude,  be  impossible. 
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XII. — A  Note  on  the  Zambani  Pile. 

By  A.  S.  Eve,  D.Sc.,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 
(Communicated  by  Prof.  H.  T.  Barnes,  D.Sc,  and  read  Hay  2aih.  1908.) 

The  Zamboni  Dry  Pile  consists  of  many  layers  of  paper  disks, 
with  zinc  foil  on  one  side  and  binoxide  of  manganese  on  the  other. 
The  internal  resistance  is  enormous  ;  the  E.  M.  F.  notoriously  incon- 
stant. A  dry  pile  of  tWs  sort  has  kept  an  electric  bell,  consisting  of 
a  small  ball  oscillating  between  brass  hemispheres,  ringing  for  more 
than  fifty  years.  On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Rutherford  tried  to 
use  these  piles  at  Montreal  for  charging  electroscopes,  but  found  them 
in  a  few  months  quite  inefficient.  I  recently  procured  three  piles  from 
Germany,  and  found  their  E.  M.  F.  to  range  from  27Q-330  volts, 
respectively.  These  were  effectively  used  last  autumn  for  charging 
wires  out-of-doors  to  collect  the  active  deposits,  Ra  C  and  ThC,  from 
the  atmosphere. 

In  February  I  resumed  work  with  them,  and  found  that  they 
gave  no  E.  M.  F.  whatever.  I  put  one  under  the  water  tap,  and 
steamed  another  for  an  hour  before  the  spout  of  a  boiling  kettle. 
These  drastic  measures  produced  a  slight  improvement  which  did  not 
last. 

In  April,  when  a  marked  thaw  and  a  south  wind  arrived,  and  the 
furnaces  of  the  building  were  allowed  to  go  out,  the  piles  entirely 
recovered  the  full  E.  M.  F.  of  the  previous  autumn. 

The  variability  is  doubtless  due  to  the  dry  Canadian  winter 
removing  all  moisture  from  the  paper  disks  until  the  resistance 
approaches  infinity.    The  dry  pile  becomes  too  dry. 

The  Zamboni  piles  should  therefore  be  kept  in  closed  vessels,  with 
some  damp  substance,  such  as  a  moist  sponge,  present. 

It  is  possible  that  the  pile  could  be  adapted,  with  an  electro- 
scope or  voltmeter,  to  form  a  sensitive  hygrometer. 


SscTiON  IIL,  1908, 
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XIII» — Local  Temperature  Fûrecasting  by  Differences  in  Temperature 
between  Mount  Royal  and  McOill  C allege  Observatory. 

By  Professors  C*  H.  McLeod,  Ma,E.,  and  Hp  T.  Barnes,  D.Sc. 
McGill  University,  MoBtreal, 

(Head  MaySS,   1S08). 

In  our  third  coramtmication-  which  we  had  the  honour  to  present 
before  Section  III  last  year,  we  dealt  with  a  feature  of  our  work 
which  has  proved  very  interesting  and  instructive.  This  was  the 
ability  to  forecast  from  the  differential  records  what  the  tempera- 
ture conditions  were  likely  to  be  for  the  succeeding  day.  The  idea  is 
not  a  new  one  as  we  pointed  out,  but  the  ease  with  which  the  tempera- 
ture difference  between  our  high  and  low  level  stations  can  be  read 
makes  the  "  advance  changes  '*  more  noticeable. 

There  is  another  point  in  connection  with  our  work  which  must 
be  remembered  and  that  is  the  extreme  delicacy  of  our  instrumenta 
when  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  observatory  thermograph.  The 
fact  that  we  can  observe  "  advance  changes  "  from  so  low  a  level  as 
our  mountain  top  is  solely  due  to  this  cause.  As  we  suggested,  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  Prof.  Church's  work  on  Mount  Rose^  a  higher 
station  might  give  us  greater  variations  and  therefore,  with  our  instni- 
ments,  earlier  warnings. 

It  now  seems  to  be  well  established,  as  a  result  of  the  numerous 
balloon  ascensions»  that  the  comparatively  low  regions  of  the  upper 
atmosphere  show  advance  changes  over  those  at  the  earth's  surface, 
whereas  above  the  inversion  layer  there  appears  to  be  a  lag/  It 
seems  to  the  authors  natural  to  expect  a  change  of  temperature  con- 
ditions, which  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  change  of  wind  direction 
or  velocity,  to  be  first  manifest  in  the  region  just  above  the  earth. 
We  oft^n  note  a  change  of  wind  direction  by  the  movement  of  the 
clouds  before  such  a  change  has  produced  an  effect  on  the  earth -a 
surface. 

Recoeds  during  the  past  Year. 

Our  series  of  records  was  again  greatly  interfered  with  during 
the  past  year  from  the  giving  out  of  the  insulation  of  a  portion  of  the 
cable  near  the  tower.     Owing  to  the  absence  of  one  of  the  authors  from 


'TraiiB.  Roy.  Soe.  Can.,  3  Series,  Vol.  1,  p.  3  (X908). 

'  Compare  H.  H.  Claytoti,  Monthly  Weather  Review,  Vol  35,  p.  457  (1907). 
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Montreal,  who  had  paid  particular  attention  to  the  insulation  of  the 
cable,  the  fault  was  not  located  until  late  in  the  autumn  (1907).  Our 
records  are  incomplete  eo  far  as  the  differential  thermometers  are  con- 
cerned from  May  to  October  (1907).  Fortunately  we  succeeded  in 
obtaining  thermograph  records  in  the  tower  by  placing  a  10-day 
thermograph  of  the  usual  pattern  in  the  thermometer  cage  and  mak- 
ing weekly  visits  to  the  tower.  In  this  way  the  temperature  trace 
at  the  tower  could  be  compared  with  the  daily  thermograph  records 
taken  at  the  Observatory,  and  the  differences  obtained.  Calibrated 
mercury  thermometers  were  placed  in  the  tower  to  set  the  thermo- 
graph by  each  week,  and  to  compare  the  trace  with  at  each  week  end. 
No  record  was  made  of  the  error  of  the  thermograph  during  the  week; 
the  mean  between  the  beginning  and  end  comparisons  being  taken 
as  the  correction  {or  the  readings.  In  this  way  it  will  be  seen  that  our 
past  summer  records  of  the  mountain  differences  are  not  so  accurate 
as  inose  obtained  from  the  differential  recorder.  We  hskve,  however^ 
decided  to  include  them  here  since  they  are  probably  not  in  error 
more  than  one  or  two  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

During  October  the  mountain  line  was  again  made  available  by 
renewing  â  small  portion  of  the  extra  piece  of  cable,  which  had  been  put 
in  to  bring  the  connections  from  the  cable  head  up  the  toT^^er  to  the 
thermometer  cages  at  the  top.  During  all  our  trouble  we  least  sus- 
pected this  wire,  owing  to  its  having  been  only  recently  installed. 
It  consisted  of  four  No.  20  wires,  rubber  and  braid  insulation,  encased 
in  a  lead  sheath.  The  wire  had  become  very  brittle,  and  an  examina- 
tion showed  that  it  must  have  been  *^ burnt  "  during  annealing.  After 
removing  the  faulty  pieces,  records  were  resumed  during  part  of 
October,  November  and  part  of  December,  Further  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced the  latter  part  of  December^  when  it  was  found  that  the 
low  temperatures  had  further  deteriorated  the  wire  in  the  remaining 
extra  cable  length.  This  decided  us  to  remove  all  this  faulty  wire, 
about  20  feet  down  to  the  cable  head  at  the  middle  of  the  tower. 
Wlien  this  was  done,  our  main  cable  was  tested  for  insulation  and 
found  absolutely  perfect,  even  though  the  tests  were  carried  out  dur- 
ing some  mild  and  rainy  weather  in  January, 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  working  on  the  top  of  the  tower  during 
the  severe  winter  weather^  we  decided  to  place  the  thermometer 
temporarily  in  the  lower  box  containing  the  cable  head  and  connect 
it  directly  with  the  wires  from  the  cable.  Our  thermometer  cage 
being  in  a  very  flimsy  condition  we  took  advantage  of  the  circumstance 
to  install  a  new  cage  which  through  the  kindness  of  Prof*  R,  F.  Stupart, 
Director  of  the  Meteorological  Service,  was  sent  to  us.  At  the  same 
time  (March  30th)  a  new  weather-proof  four  strand  length,  which 
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was  also  passed  through  a  length  of  lead  tubing,  was  used  to  con- 
nect the  cage  with  the  cable  head  box,  and  after  repeated  test^ 
of  the  insulation  and  zero  of  the  instrument,  the  mountain  thermome- 
ter was  put  in  its  old  place.  Records  have  since  been  made  in  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  manner  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  except  for  about 
a  week,  when  a  thunderstorm  during  the  middle  of  May  produced 
some  slight  damage.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  records  will  now  go 
on  without  interruption.  The  first  few  days  of  every  month  are 
devoted  to  bringing  the  mountain  thermometer  down  to  the  Obser- 
vatory and  testing  the  zero  of  the  instrument,  which  means  tracing 
on  the  record  sheets  the  line  of  equal  temperature*  This  is  done,  as 
before  described,  by  looping  the  mountain  wires  and  connecting  the 
upper  level  thermometer  into  the  circuit  in  the  observatory  cage, 
side  by  side  with  the  low  level  instrument. 

Our  differential  records  during  a  part  of  January,  and  all  of 
February  and  March,  are  incorrect  during  a  part  of  the  day,  owing  to 
the  thermometer  being  enclosed  in  the  cable  head  box.  This  box  was 
almost  entirely  closed  to  keep  out  rain  and  snow*  As  a  result,  the 
Bun,  shining  on  the  box  and  heating  the  interior,  caused  a  large  positive 
departure  of  the  record  from  the  line  of  equal  temperatures.  No 
abnormal  effect  was  noticed  at  night  or  during  dull  cloudy  days. 
Nocturnal  radiation  may  have  produced  some  effect  in  cooling  the 
box,  but  this  is  small  as  compared  with  the  effect  of  the  sun's  radia- 
tion, and  no  abnormal  negative  departure  of  the  trace  was  observed. 
The  monthly  averages  for  February  and  March  are  therefore  computed, 
leaving  out  of  account  the  effect  of  the  sun  during  such  time  as  that 
was  observed.  So  few  traces  were  obtained  in  January  that  we  have 
not  been  able  to  give  a  value  of  the  monthly  average  difference  for 
that  month. 

The  values  from  June  to  tSeptember,  1907*  were  taken  solely  from 
the  thermograph  charts.  The  values  for  October,  November  and 
December  were  from  both  thermograph  and  mountain  instruments; 
the  thermograph  was  discontinued  after  December.  It  is  interesting 
to  compare  the  differences  obtained  by  the  two  methods  during  the 
three  end  months  of  1907.     Thus  the  differences  are  as  follows: — 


TABLE  i; 

Month 
1907 

Diffei^nce  by 
Thennograph 

Same  by 
Differential  Recorder 

October 

— 3.°0Fab. 

—2.'^  Fah. 

November 

—4.^  Fah, 

—2."^  Fah. 

December 

—3.^4  Ffth. 

— 3,°6  Fab. 
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The  deviation  is  considerable  in  November,  but  we  must  remember 
that  an  agreement  of  better  than  a  degree  by  an  ordinary  thermograph 
is  not  to  be  expected.  The  difference  for  October  in  the  case  of  the 
differential  recorder  was  computed  from  only  eight  charts  at  different 
dates  throughout  the  month,  so  the  agreement  here  is  accidental. 
The  agreement  for  December  is  more  satisfactory. 

In  the  following  table  we  reproduce  the  table  of  differences  for 
the  several  years,  including  the  results  during  the  past  year,  1907-08. 


TABLE  n. 

1903-04          1904-05          1905-06  1906-07 

July                  — 5*».5  Fah — 2*».6  Fah. 

August              — 4^7     '      .     —2^.5  « 

September        —5^8     "           —4M  « 

October  —7^6     «  

November        —4^6     «           — 5^7  ** 

Deœmber         — 8*».2     **           —3^0  Fah.  — 8*>.2  " 

January            — 1R2    «           — 2«».2    «  —6^3  « 

February          — 8.n      "       —2^.7  Fah.    — 1».6    «  — 4<».3  " 

March               — 5<».9      «       — 2*».0    "         —2f>.5    «  — 2*>.9  « 

April                 —6^.8      "       —3^.1    "         —3^.7    "  —4^.6  " 

May                   — 3°.7      "       — 2°.6    "             ...  — 2°.6  " 

June  — 2°.2    "         — 2°.5    " 

Temperature  Forecasts. 


As  an  example  of  the  way  our  records  afford  a  means  of  forecast- 
ing the  temperature  conditions  of  the  next  day,  we  include  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  predictions,  taken  from  the  April  records.  It  is  from 
a  careful  study  of  the  general  variation  of  the  differences  for  each 
daily  chart,  as  well  as  from  the  actual  magnitude  of  these  differences. 
No  single  observation  at  one  time  can  give  anything  Uke  as  accurate 
a  prediction  as  a  general  examination  extending  over  several  hours. 
We  always  have  to  consider  what  has  happened  before,  going  back 
over  as  much  as  24  or  even  48  hours  by  inspection  of  the  continuous 
variations  in  the  temperature  gradient  in  the  lower  strata  of  our 
atmosphere. 


1907-08 
-1*».9  Fah. 
-4*».4  ** 
-1^.6  « 
-3*».0  « 
-2*^.9  « 
-3**.6    ** 

-1^5  « 
-1^8  « 
-2*>.8    " 
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TABLE  m. 

PREDICnONS  FROM  APRIL  RbCORDS. 


Prediction  from  the  chart. 

Actual  change  in  tempeiatoxe  on  the 

\ 

following  day  shown  by  thermoi^p^ 
reooid. 

April  2Dd 

Little  colder. 

About  10**  F.  colder. 

3Td 

Continued  cold  to  little 
colder. 

About  2<>  or  3»  F.  colder. 

4th 

Not  much  change  in  temp, 
to  warmer. 

Warmer. 

5th 

Warmer. 

About  8°  warmer. 

6th 

Not  much  change. 

About  same  average  temperatuxe 

7th 

Decidly  colder. 

About  20^  colder. 

8th 

Not  much  change. 

9th 

Cooler  followed  by  warmer. 

Warmer. 

10th  Warmer. 

Not  much  change. 

11th  Cooler. 

Cooler. 

12th 

Not  much  change. 

Not  much  change. 

13th 

Not  much  change.           # 

Same  average  temperature. 

14th  Warmer. 

Warmer. 

15th  Warm  at  first,  then|oolder. 

Colder. 

16th 

Not  much  change; 

warm  waves. 

About  20®  warmer. 

17th  Warmer. 

Warmer, 

18th  Not  much  change 

No  change. 

19th  Colder. 

Colder. 

20th  Same  temp.  (Cooler). 

Cooler. 

21st   Cooler  followed  by  warmer.  Cooler  followed  by  warmer. 
22nd  Warmer.  About  20®  warmer. 

23rdiWarmer.  Warmer. 

24th'   Warmer.  Warmer. 

As  an  example  of  the  method  of  judging,  we  reproduce  some  typi- 
cal curves  in  one  instance,  where  the  value  of  our  method  to  meet  local 
conditions  is  illustrated. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  trace  from  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  March 
4th,  extending  to  12  o'clock  (noon)  on  March  5th.  This  shows  in- 
creasing negative  difference  over  a  period  of  18  hours,  indicating 
change  to  colder  weather  for  the  afternoon  and  night  of  the  5th. 
The  temperature  actually  remained  on  or  about  0°  F.  all  day  of  the 
5th,  and  fell  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  to  10°  below  zero. 

Fig.  2  shows  the  trace  obtained  from  noon  on  the  5th  to  noon 
on  the  6th.     The  temperature  gradient  in  the  upper  strata  becomes 
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lees  and  inverts  several  times.  The  departure  of  the  trace  towards 
the  positive  commenced  a  little  after  noon  and  showed  that  warmer 
conditions  were  likely  to  follow.  From  the  character  and  extent 
of  the  warmer  waves  lasting  so  long  we  predicted  at  once  a  decided 
change  to  warmer  weather,  although  the  temperature  at  the  Ob- 
servatory was  still  falling.  This  change  actually  took  place  at  noon 
on  the  6th,  when  the  temperature  rose  steadily  until  the  early  morning 
of  the  7th,  when  the  snow  and  rain  predicted  for  the  night  previous, 
arrived.  The  early  part  of  the  record,  before  6  p.m.  on  llarch  4th-5th, 
is  not  given  on  accoimt  of  the  effect  of  the  sun  during  the  day  on  the 
cable  head  box  as  described. 

We  must  still  further  emphasise  the  value  of  these  temperature 
records  for  local  temperature  predictions.  A  host  of  examples  could 
be  presented  if  space  permitted,  showing  the  accuracy  of  our  records, 
but  we  believe  that  the  examples  cited  will  be  sufficient.  It  is  very 
much  desired  that  more  stations  be  established  elsewhere  for  similar 
observations,  in  order  fully  to  develop  this  method. 

We  desire  to  thank  Mr.  C.  H.  Hood  for  assistance  in  reducing 
observations  and  in  taking  care  of  our  thermograph  when  in  place 
on  the  tower. 
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XIV- — The  Construction  and  Calihraiiofi  of  Very  High  Remianceê  and 
a  Standard  of  High  Eisutance, 

By  Howard  L.  Bronson,  Ph.  D, 
-  Lecturer  in  Physics,  McGill  University. 

(CommunlcaUd  by  Prof.  H.  T,  Bar&eH,  D.Sc,  Mid  Read  May  2Sth.  1906). 

The  study  of  the  passage  of  electricity  through  gases  and  it«s  ap- 
plieatioB  to  the  phenomena  of  radio-activity  has  required  us  to  ex- 
tend our  field  of  accurate  electrical  measurements*  These  ionization 
eurrents,  which  we  measure,  are  in  general  too  small  to  even  be  de- 
tected by  the  most  sensitive  galvanometers*  It  has,  therefore^  been 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  electrometer  or  the  electro- 
scope. The  principle  of  the  method  is  the  same  for  both  instruments, 
and  involves  the  measurement  of  the  change  of  potential  of  some 
system  of  known  capacity*  AU  who  have  used  these  instruments 
in  the  measurement  of  currents  have  found  the  method  slow  and  liable 
to  many  sources  of  error* 

It  is  evident  that  we  could  easily  measure  these  small  currents  by 
measuring  their  drop  in  potential  across  a  sufficiently  high  constant 
résista  nee  J  whose  actual  numerical  value  was  known*  Such  a  resist- 
ance would  be  found  very  useful  as  a  standard  of  high  resistance, 
and  could  be  used  to  advantage,  not  only  in  mdio-aetive  measurements, 
but  also  in  insulation  testings  and  in  the  me-asurement  of  capacity, 
especially  in  cases  where  ordinary  methods  would  be  difficult  to  apply. 
The  writer  has  been  applying  the  above  principle  in  making  radio- 
active measurements  for  the  past  four  years,  and  has  found  it  very 
satisfactory.     Fig,  1  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  apparatus. 

If  one  pair  of  quadrants  of  an  electrometer  is  connected  to  earth, 
and  the  other  pair  is  not  only  connected  to  the  testing  vessel,  but 
also  to  earth,  through  a  Tery  high  resistance^  it  is  easily  seen  that  any 
current  in  the  testing  vessel  will  charge  the  quadrants,  until  the  dis- 
charge current  through  the  high  resistance  is  equal  to  the  current  in 
the  testing  vesseL  (This  latter  current  is  not  diminished  by  the  rise 
of  potential  of  the  quadrants,  because  the  voltage  on  the  testing  ves- 
sel is  always  high  enough  to  produce  practical  saturation*)  In  this 
case,  the  current  is  proportional  to  the  potential  on  the  quadrants — 
that  is,  to  the  deflection  of  the  needle.  If  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
electrometer  and  the  actual  value  of  the  high  resistances  are  known, 
then  we  have  at  once  an  absolute  measure  of  the  ionization  current 
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in  tbe  testing  vessel.  Further,  by  placing  some  form  of  potentio- 
meter between  the  standard  high  resistance  and  the  earth,  the  range, 
over  which  we  can  measure  currenta,  can  be  omde  very  large. 

The  great  difficulty  in  getting  a  resistance,  which  b  sufficiently 
high  and  at  the  same  time  constant,  is  probably  the  reason  that  the 
method  has  not  come  into  more  general  use,  Tbe  purpose  of  the 
present  paper  is  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  getting  such  a  resistance, 
and  to  describe  the  results  that  have  been  obtained  by  the  writer 
in  this  direction.  These  results  are  still  far  from  satisfactory,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
^  It  is  well  known  that  resistances  from  one  to  ten  megobmâ  can 
be  made  from  fine  carbon  lines  or  films^  or  from  certain  liquids,  such 
asj  xylol»  *Ji*  amyl  alcohol.     One  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  these 
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liquid  resistances,  known  as  Hittorf 's  solution^  is  a  solution  of  amyt 
alcohol  containing  10  percent  of  cadmium  iodide.  If  the  electrodes 
are  of  cadmium,  this  resistance  should  show  no  polarization.  Re- 
cently a  W.  Stewart  (Physical  Review,  Vol.  XXVI,  page  302,  1908) 
has  described  a  new  form  of  carbon  r^istance.  It  is  obtained  by 
mixing  lamp-black  with  a  lacquer  called  '*  Zapon,*'  and  spreading 
the  mixture  on  an  insulating  surface.  In  this  way  he  obtained  fe- 
sistances  varying  from  0.3  to  3  megohms,  and  he  speaks  very  highly 
of  their  small  temperature  coefficient  (.001  to  .0015),  and  of  their 
permanency  and  constancy,  there  being  only  ver>^  slow  changes  in 
the  resistance  with  the  time.  The  films  used  by  Stewart  were  about 
4  mm.  long  and  2  mm«  broad,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  deal  with 
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resistaiices  larger  than  3  megohms.  However,  he  states  that  resist- 
ances of  40,000  megohms  could  be  made  from  a  film  4  meters  long 
and  0.2  mm^  wide,  and  he  assumes  that  it  would  behave  just  as  satis^ 
factorily  as  the  ones  with  comparatively  small  resistance.  This  is 
probably  not  the  case^  as  we  shall  see  later. 

The  writer  spent  considerable  time  trying  to  make  a  satisfactory 
high  resistance  by  means  of  carbon  lines  on  ebonite  or  ground  glass^ 
as  well  as  out  of  various  liquids  in  capillary  tubes.  It  was  found 
possible  in  nearly  all  cases  to  gat  resistances  that  were  large  enough 
(about  10^^  ohras),  but  there  waa  always  considerable  variation 
and  uncertainty.  The  carbon  line  seemed  to  have  its  entire  resistance 
at  one  point  and  to  be  merely  a  case  of  bad  contact,  which  was  bound 
to  be  very  uncertain  and  subject  to  all  kinds  of  external  condi- 
tions. The  liquid  resistances  have  very  large  temperature  coeffi- 
cientdp  and  seem  to  be  subject  to  a  variable  polarization.  It  is 
possible  that  this  variation  was  not  due  to  polarization  at  all,  but  to 
the  electrical  absorption  caused  by  the  relatively  large  amount  of 
insulating  material,  which  was  necessarily  piesent.  The  fact  that 
the  carbon  resistances  exhibited  the  same  effect  to  a  less  extent 
would  also  point  to  this  conclusion» 

The  effect  of  this  electrical  absorption  is  quite  noticeable  in  most 
condensers  and  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  insulation  testing.  It 
decreases  with  the  time,  but  may  continue  for  some  hours.  It  is 
evident  that  this  absorption  will  be  relatively  greater,  the  greater 
the  resistance,  that  is^  the  smaller  the  conduction  current.  It  will 
also  be  increased  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  insulating 
material  in  contact  with  the  conductor.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all 
certain  that  a  satisfactory  resistance  of  40,000  megohms  could  be 
made  as  suggested  by  iStewart,  for,  as  we  have  seen  above,  we  should 
expect  that  the  disturbance  due  to  absorption  would  be  from  10^  to  10^** 
times  as  great  in  a  resistance  of  40,000  megohms  as  in  a  resistance  of 
3  megohms.  This  difficulty  seems  to  be  inherent  in  the  very  nature 
of  all  this  class  of  resistances.  In  order  to  avoid  it,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a  conductor  of  large  cross  section  and  short  length,  so 
that  a  relatively  small  amount  of  surface  would  be  in  contact  with 
the  insulating  material. 

This  condition  has  been  fulfilled  in  a  large  measure  by  the  use  of 
an  ionized  gas  as  a  high  resistance  standard.  Professor  Rutherford 
suggested  the  possibility  of  doing  this,  as  he  had  previously  shown  that 
the  current,  through  a  gas,  subject  to  a  constant  source  of  ionization, 
was  approximately  proportional  to  the  difference  in  potential,  as  long 
as  this  difference  was  small  The  writer  has  been  using  this  principle 
successfully  for  the  past  three  years  in  making  radio-active  measure- 
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ments,  and  is  satisfied  that,  for  this  purpose,  it  gives  as  accurate  re- 
sults as  any  of  the  other  methods.  It  is  also  much  less  troublesome, 
when  it  is  once  arranged,  and  is  adapted  to  measurements  for  which 
the  other  methods  are  unsuited. 

The  high  resistance  standard  itself  has  gone  through  quite  an 
evolution  during  the  past  three  years.  The  one  at  present  in  use 
is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  The  shaded  portion  is  ebonite,  the  electrodes  are  of 
aluminum,  and  the  active  material  consists  of  about  a  tenth  of  a  milli- 
gram of  radium  bromide.     In  general,  the  relation  between  the  ioniza- 
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tion  current  in  such  a  vessel  and  the  potential  difference  between  the 
plates  is  not  linear,  but  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  active  material 
used,  the  kind  and  amount  of  insulation,  and  the  distance  between  the 
plates.  However,  it  is  generally  possible  to  so  adjust  the  distance 
between  the  plates  that  a  linear  relation  w^ill  exist  for  a  considerable 
range  of  potential.  Nevertheless,  it  is  necessary  to  get  a  calibration 
curve  for  every  such  vessel.  This  can  only  be  done  by  some  form 
of  the  rate  method,  which  must  ultimately  be  the  basis  of  all  such 
measurements.  However,  in  the  case  of  a  caHbration  curve,  the  rate 
method  is  used  under  the  most  advantageous  conditions. 
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Even  under  these  favourable  conditions,  there  are  many  difBeultiea 
which  are  not  easily  overcome,  This  is  not  surprising  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  standard  testing  vessel  has  a  resistance  from  10 
to  100  times  as  great  as  the  values  usually  given  for  the  resistance  of 
condensers.  In  calibrating  the  standard,  the  condenser  is  put  in  place 
of  the  testing  vessel  of  Fig,  1  and  the  system  is  charged  through  the 
standard  vessel. 

In  order  to  eliminate  aa  far  as  possible  any  leakage  from  the 
electrometer  and  condenser,  the  average  potential  during  the  time  of 
charging  is  kept  about  zero,  and  the  total  change  of  potential  of  the 
system  is  never  more  than  0.2  volts.  The  error  due  to  absorption  by 
the  ebonite  of  the  standard  is  not  very  large,  and  can  be  largely  eUm- 
inated  by  applying  the  potential  to  the  standard  a  few  minutes  before 
taking  a  measurement.  In  order  to  calibrate  the  standard  over  a  con- 
siderable range  of  voltage,  for  example,  from  100  to  0,1  volts^  and  at 
the  same  time  not  have  too  great  a  change  in  the  rate  of  movement 
of  the  electrometer  needle,  it  is  necessary  to  change  the  capacity  of  the 
system.  The  accurate  comparison  of  these  capacities  offers  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  the  calibration.  The  writer  used  a  subdivided 
mica  condenser,  the  sections  having  capaeitiea  from  0.5  to  0.001,  micro- 
farads. Several  methods  were  used  in  calibrating  this  condenser.  The 
different  methods  gave  very  concordant  results  for  the  larger  sections, 
but  gave  values  for  the  smaller  sections  which  differed  in  some  cases  by 
more  than  10  per  cent  from  one  another.  There  is  the  added  dif- 
ficulty in  the  use  of  these  small  capacities  that  the  potential  on  the 
standard  is  also  small.  Thus,  with  one  volt  on  the  standard,  a  change 
of  0,2  volts  in  the  potential  of  the  quadrants  will  change  the  potential 
on  the  standard  by  20  per  cent. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  found  advisablcf  to  use  a  double  method 
of  calibration.  If  we  have  some  radio-active  material  whose  rate  of 
decay  has  been  accurately  determined  (which,  of  course,  originally 
involved  the  rate  method),  we  can  use  this  rate  of  decay  as  a  means  of 
calibration.  The  active  deposit  from  actinum  is  probably  the  best 
substance  fur  this  purpose,  as  its  rate  of  decay  has  been  carefully  de- 
termined by  a  number  of  observers  and  their  results  agree  very  welh 
The  following  are  some  of  the  best  values  of  the  time  taken  for  it  to 
decay  to  half- va  lue: 

Godlewski .    - 36  minutes 

Meyer  and  Schweidler 35.8  minutes 

Hahn  and  Lochur.. ,..,,.  *36.4  minutes 

Debierne» , ..,,...  .36  minutes 

If  we  take  36  minutes  as  the  mean  value,  it  cannot  be  far  from 
the  truth- 
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Fig.  3|  curve  A,  lepresente  the  logarithmio  decay  curve  of  the 
active  deposit  of  actinium,  as  measured  by  one  of  the  standaid  veeseb. 
The  ordinates  represent  time  in  minutes,  and  the  abscissae  the  1(^.  of 
the  voltages  on  the  standard.  The  straight  line,  B,  lepiesents  the 
relative  values  of  the  ionisation  current  at  the  different  times,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  active  matter  decayed  to  half-value  in  36  minutes. 
If  the  current  through  the  standard  vessel  were  proportional  to  the 
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potential  difference  between  its  plates,  then  curve  A  would  coincide 
with  B.  It  is  evident,  from  the  figure,  that  the  potential  increases  more 
rapidly  than  the  current;  that  is,  the  apparent  resistance  of  the  stand- 
ard begins  to  increase  when  its  voltage  rises  above  about  5  volts.  The 
ratio  of  the  abscissae  of  curves  A  and  B  at  any  time  is  a  measure  of  the 
resistance  of  the  standard  vessel  for  that  voltage.  If  we  thus  compare 
the  resistances  at  20,  40  and  60  volts,  we  find  their  ratio  to  be  1 :1.16: 
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1.28.  In  order  to  verify  these  values,  the  actual  current  through  the 
standard  for  these  voltages  was  measured  by  the  condenser  and  rate 
method.  The. actual  resistances  were  found  to  be  0.971  x  10^^ 
1.14  X  10" and  1.25  x  10'>.  The  ratio  of  these  resistances  is  1:1.17: 
1.28.  We  thus  see  that  the  two  methods  agree  when  fairly  large 
voltages  and  capacities  can  be  used.  For  the  smaller  currents^  the 
use  of  a  deca3âng  radio-active  substance  is  much  the  best  method. 

Of  course  this  high  resistance  standard,  as  I  have  called  it,  is 
not  a  true  resistance,  because  it  does  not  obey  Ohm's  Law.  It  does, 
however,  make  a  very  satisfactory  substitute,  when  once  a  calibration 
curve  has  been  obtained. 

The  results  given  in  this  paper  would  suggest  the  possibility  of 
making  standard  vessels,  similar  to  the  one  here  described,  and 
preserving  them  as  permanent  high  resistance  standards.  They 
would  have  a  much  higher  resistance  than  any  standards  with  which 
the  writer  is  acquainted,  and  ought  to  remain  constant  over  a  long 
period,  if  .the  active  material  used  is  radium  or  some  permanent 
radioactive  substance. 


SwïTic^  m.,  190S. 
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XV- — Produciùm  of  Hydrogm  Fmvxidé  hy  coniaci  ùf  MeUih  mik  Wai^r 
&mta%nin^  dissolved  Oxygen, 

By  Q.  W.  Skeaeee,  M.Sa 

Demonstrator  of  PhysicSj  McQiU  tTmversi^. 

<  Communicated  by  Professor  H.  T,  Baroe*»  D.Sc*> 
(Re&d  M&y  28 tb,  IdOS.) 

When  two  âliimmum  électrodes  &re  placed  m  air  or  oxyg€Q-free 
water  they  show  no  potential  differenoe,  but  il  one  is  placed  in  air-free 
and  the  other  in  airn^harged  water,  a  large  potential  difference  of 
0.7-0,8  volte  is  developed.  The  electrode  in  air-free  water  is  dectro- 
positive  to  that  m  the  air-charged  water**  Other  metals  were  iried,  and 
some  gave  aimilarj  but  smaller  refitdts,  while  still  others  showed  no 
effect,  notably  magnesium, 

ThnSj  if  we  make  np  a  cell  with  aluminum  and  magnesium  eleo- 
trodes  in  air-charged  water,  we  obtain  a  pot^itial  difference  *>f  almost  a 
volt  BE  the  result  of  the  following  cycle: 


+ 

+ 

Mg+     0.08  to 

Mg(0> 

0.21 

.97 

to 

to 

Al  +  0.80     to 

Al   (0) 

whei%  Al  (0)  and  Mg  (0)  Btand  for.  aluminum  aad  magnesium  in  air 
or  oiygen-charged  water. 

CelU  of  the  above  type  have  been  studied  by  several  invesKgatoTS, 
and  show  some  very  interesting  characteristics.  For  instance,  in  a  cell 
made  up  of  Mg-Al^  (8o4)^-Al,  the  e.m.f,  is  about  1.3  volts.  Thm  iâ 
laieed  to  1.7  on  addition  of  hydrogen  peroxide  and  rises  to  about  2  volt? 
when  short  cireuited.  This  rise  is  gradual,  and  after  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum there  is  a  slow  fall  ;  addition  of  fresh  peroxide  always  «ending  it 
hack  to  its  high  value. 

It  has  been  found  that  this  pectiliar  action  is  aaaociated  with  the 
presence  of  the  H-jO,  about  the  aluminum  electrode,  and  with  the  sui^ 
face  film,  which  Î3  present  upon  all  aluminum  surfaces  exposed  to  aàr  or 
to  electrolytic  oxidization.  But  the  abnormally  high  e,ra;f.  developed 
between  two  metals  (Al  and  Mg),  which  are  so  close  together  in  the 
electro-chemical  seri^,  was  not  so  ea^y  to  explain.     Prof.  Bancroft  sng- 
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gested^  that  alumiomn  in  the  preâence  of  water  cantaiidng  diesaked 
i^gm,  formed  hydrogeo  peroxide,  aod  thus  formed  a  cell  with  H^O, 
as  electrode.    He  suggeated  the  fallowing  reaction  : — 

2  A1+6H^0+30^=A1,   (0H)«+3H,0j 


The  eeiies  of  experiments^  which  form  the  Bubject  of  this  p&per^^ 
were  made  to  test  this  point  A  very  simple  one  was  first  tried.  Son 
carefully  cleaned  aluminum  sheet  was  placed  in  well  aerated  dÂstiUâi'' 
water.  After  standing^ for  48  hours^  the  starch  potassium  iodide  test 
for  the  peroiide  was  applied,  and  a  comparatively  strong  reaction  for 
peroïide  obtained*  A  sample  of  the  watery  which  Jiad  not  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  aluminum,  showed  no  trace.  The  starch  and  KI  teat  was 
performed  as  foUows:  To  the  sample  to  ha  t^ted  a  drop  of  lead  acetate 
was  add^,  followed  by  a  very  little  weak  (l|2jÈ)  Kl,  some  starch  solution, 
and  lastly  a  drop  or  two  of  weak  3^  acetdc  acid.  A  blue  colour  denoted 
the  presence  of  hydrogen  pepcmde. 

Haying  obtained  this  indication  that  the  peroxide  was  formed, 
several  somewhat  more  elaborate  experiments  were  made.  A  long  glass 
tube  of  about  3  cms,  bore  was  filled  with  clean  Al  foil  and  water,  and 
air  drawn  up  through.  The  jrield  of  HgOa  was  greatly  increased  by  this 
treatment,  and  resehed  a  maximum  in  about  two  hours,  after  which  th^ 
action  was  stopped  by  the  film  which  had  gathered  on  the  aluminum 
surface.  As  an  electric  current  tends  to  remove  this  film  when  the 
aluminum  is  the  cathode^  it  was  thought  tbat  it  might  increase  the  yield. 
Accordingly  this  was  tried,  a  platinum  anode  being  used  and  air  bnbbled 
through  the  water*  But  when  the  teat  was  applied  no  pero^tide  could  be 
detacted,  showing  that  what  caused  the  removal  of  the  film  also  caused  * 
decomposition  of  the  peroxide.  The  experiment  was  then  repeated  with' 
the  direction  of  the  current  reversed,  and  when  tested  it  was  found  that 
the  yield  had  been  greatly  increased,  showing  tbat  tbe  film  and  peroride 
were  formed  together.  This  would  indicate  ttat  ike  film  and  the 
hydroxide  Al2(0H)e  were  the  same. 

The  above  reaction  may  be  represented  as  follows: — 

<? Al  as  cathode 


2  Al  +  6Hjp  +  30,  =  Al,  (OH).  +  3H,0, 
Al  as  anode  ->> 

The  yield  was  also  increased  by  mechanical  agitation  and  by  cool- 
ing the  water  to  increase  the  solubility  of  the  oxygen*    Air  and  OTjgm 
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gftTe  dmilar  results^  The  great  dependence  of  the  action  upon  the 
amoimt  of  disgolved  oxygen  présent  is  alfeadj  showB  by  tlie  following 
tot: — Some  foil  wag  deoned  and  placed  iB  boiUng  distilled  wattr,  then 
after  boiling  for  some  minutes,  to  expel  all  air,  the  h^t  was  remored 
and  the  flask  tightly  corked.  The  water  was  allowed  to  cool  and  shaken 
frequfintly,  but  when  opened  and  tested,  no  HjO^  could  be  detected.  The 
aatne  iml^  however,  when  placed  in  aerated  water  developed  the  pemxide 
in  a  ¥ery  few  minutes.  The  greatest  yield  was  obtained  when  the  water 
wa&  cooled  by  packing  the  flagk  in  cracked  ice,  and  at  the  same  time 
paasing  an  electric  curreût  through  the  water  from  a  mass  of  aluminum 
scrap  to  a  small  aluminum  wire,  which  served  as. cathode.  A  continuous 
stream  of  air  ws&,  at  the  same  time,  pa^sed  through  the  waten 

It  is  stated  that  zinc  and  liron  also  form  the  peroxide  with  water. 
In  order  to  test  this,  zinc  in  the  form  of  a  powder  was  tr^ted  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  aluminitm,  but  no  peroxide  could  be  detected* 

The  iron  treated  wsf  in  the  form  of  fresh  turnings,  and  although  a 
great  deal  of  rust  was  formed»  no  peroxide  could  be  detected. 

Â  second  trial  with  zlne^  in  a  coarse  granulated  form,  gave  a 
market!  peroxide  reaction  ahout  equal,  if  not  stronger,  than  in  the  case 
of  the  aluminum. 

If  the  water  was  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  the  zinc,  no  air 
being  bubbled  through^  the  peroxide  was  in  every  case  completely  de- 
composed eiter  ^  7  or  8  hours,  but  in  the  case  of  the  aluminum,  this 
decomposition  took  place  only  after  several  days.  A  more  rapid  action 
of  decomposition  with  finely  divided  substances  probably  explains  the 
failure  to  get  the  test  iu  the  ease  of  the  trial  with  zinc  powder. 

Other  metals  as  copper^  platinum  and  magnesium,  were  tried^  but 
the  only  one  which  gave  a  yield  strong  enough  to  he  detected  by  the 
starch  KI  reaction,  was  magnesium.  Several  other  testes  for  the  detec- 
tion of  the  peroxide  were  tried,  but  the  only  oi*e  which  was  at  all  suc^ 
fsessful  was  that  known  as  Bach's.  This  is  aa  follows  : — Add  2  or  3 
drops  of  b^  oxalic  acid  to  equal  parts  of  the  solution  to  be  tested  and 
a  ,003 jï;  solution  of  potasaiuoi  bichromate,  which  contains  6  drops  of  pure 
anilin  per  litre.     A  pRle  ptnk  colour  denotes  the  peroxide. 

Quantitative  tests  for  the  approximate  strength  of  tho  yield  of 
HjjO^  from  the  different  metals,  were  carried  out  as  follows: — a  solution 
of  r)rdmaiy  B^  i,ero\".de  was  diluted  to  1  part  in  %fiO0  and  this  was 
again  diluted  to  1  in  30,000,  60,000,  etc.,  up  to  1  in  (lOO.OOO  and  ^olutiom 
of  each  obtained,  1'1-e  starch  KI  test  was  applierl  to  each  of  these,  the 
result  being  labeled  and  kept  for  reference.  The  t^t  was  then  applied 
to  the  fliimple  to  he  estimated  and  compared  with  those  obtained  from 
the  solutions  of  known  strength.     Considerable  difficulty  was  experiemied. 
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for  the  various  tests  upon  the  same  solution  did  not  alwa]^  agzee^  prblh 
ably  due  to  ihe  «iddiiion  of  a  litUe  too  much  or  too  litUe  of  one  or  the 
other  re^agent  As  the  colour  of  the  test  changes  with  age,  fxesh  tests 
from  the  known  solutions  had  to  be  taken  from  time  to  time. 

The  Bach  test  referred  to,«  while  much  more  convenient  to  iqpply» 
is  not  as  sensitive  and  did  not  give  as  good  quantitative  lesults  as  the 
starch  KI  test  The  colour  from  the  strong  solutionB  was  hardly  any 
deeper  than  that  from  much  weaker  ones.  The  stronger  the  solution 
the  quicker  the  colour  appeared,  but  it  also  faded  quicker.  About  l.part 
dn  200,000  was  the  limit  of  this  test  The  titanium  sulphate  test  was 
tried,  but  failed  altogether,  as  1  in  40,000  was  its  limit 

From  the  results  of  the  starch  EI  test  the  greatest  yield  with  the 
aluminum  was  judged  to  be  between  1  in  50,000  and  1  in  100,000,  while 
that  from  the  zinc  was  between  1  in  50,000  and  1  in  70,000. 

Magnesium  gave  not  more  than  1  in  300,000. 

In.  reviewing  these  results  we  see  that  the  metals  whose  oxide  or 
hydroxide  is  not  protecting  decompose  Ihe  peroxide  rapidly,  while  those 
whose  oxide  or  hydroxide  is  more  adherent  do  so  very  much  more  slowly. 
When  air  is  bubbled  through  the  water,  the  formation  takes  place  in 
spite  of  the  counter  reaction  of  decomposition,  but  decomposition  takes 
place  when  the  air  current  is  not  kept  up. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  yield  of  H^O,  is  not  always  checked  by 
the  fouling  of  Ihe  metal,  but  that  at  some  poiat  the  formation  and 
decomposition  balance.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  in  some  of 
the  experiments  with  aluminum  the  yield  was  the  same,  allhough  there 
was  more  metal  surface  in  one  than  in  the  other.  If  too  little  surface 
is  supplied  the  action  is  checked  by  the  fouling  of  the  surface.  Owing 
to  the  form  of  the  metals  used,  turnings,  scrap,  etc.,  it  was  impossible 
to  estimate  the  surface  exposed. 

Whether  in  the  case  of  iron  the  peroxide  is  formed  and 
immediately  decomposed  or  not  formed  at  all,  is  a  question  on  which 
there  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion,  but  as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware,  it  has  never  been  detected. 


Sicnox  IIL,  1908. 
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XYL—Tks  Minerai  CofuiiiuenU  of  ike  Ottawa  Biter  Water,  1907. 
By  Fraux  T.  Shttt,  MJL,  akd  A.  Gordox  Spekceb,  M.Sc. 

(TtemA  Mmj  Mtli,  ISM.) 

Analyses  of  the  water  of  the  Ottawa  river  hare  been  made  from 
time  to  time  by  several  chemist»,  bat  so  far  as  is  known  by  the  writers 
all  the  examinations,  with  one  exception,  have  been  made  frcMn  the 
sanitary  standpoint  and  had  for  their  sole  object  the  determination  of 
the  purity  of  the  water  at  different  places  along  the  course  of  the  river. 
Many  such  analyses  have  been  made  by  the  writers  in  the  past  and  it 
might  be  interesting  in  connection  with  the  present  investigation,  as 
showing  the  general  character  of  the  water,  to  record  herein  some  of  the 
data  which  have  been  obtained  at  the  Laboratory  of  the  Experimental 
Farms^  Ottawa. 

SAXITARY    ANALYSES    OF    THE     OTTAWA     RFVER     WATER 
From  reecrdfl  of  tbe  Cbemicai  Labormtonr.  Central  Experimental  Farm,  Ottanra,  Ont. 


Date 


LOCALITY. 


< 


1     i 

S        z 

I    à 


«         If 


I    1    I     i 

i;       t^       X       :5 


p.  p.  m  p.pjDL  p.pjn  p.pjD  p.p.m  p.p.m  p.p^m 


Dec.  22nd.  1S87  Month  of  clear  water  inlet,  in  franc 


of 


OttA« 


.020      .120      .148  .     .5     53.0 


Oct.    ISth.  189^  Tap  in  Laboratory.  Central  Exp. 


Farm.  Ottawa. 


.006      .145      .050 


» 
Dec.   7th.    1&9%  Tap  in  Laboratorj-.  Central  Exp. 

Farm.  Ottawa 015      .233 

May   8th.    1%&9  Tap  in    Laboratory.  Central  Exp. 

Farm.  Ottawa None      .  177 

AxiK  22nd.  19a'»  iMake  No.  4  Crib,  Ottawa 010      .220 

March  12th.l907  .\bove  Chaudière  Falls.  Ottawa 

1 

I 

Joly  16th.    1907  "  "  "  '  


.099 


.6     55.6   34.0  21.6 


.2      42.4    28.0    14.4 


.107 

.3     48.8   22.8   26.0 

.100 

.6      62.4    36.4    26.0 

....  54.6   30.6   24.0 

.... 

1 
...      46.1    30.3    15.8 

Remarkb  :     Water  generally  clear  with  marked  brownish  yellow  colour,  odourless;  pho«iphates 
present  in  trace»  only. 
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As  will  be  obaerred  the  anelyseB  here  pieeented  estend  over  a 
number  of  yean^  and  repiesent  the  water  as  ooUected  at  diflEearant 
seasons.  The  data  show  that  the  character  is  that  of  an  ^upland, 
peaty  **  water.  It  is  evidently  of  fairly  constant  compoeitian,  judging 
from  the  hygienic  standpoint^  and  can  be  classed  as  a  good,  potable  water. 
The  most  notable  f eatore  of  these  analyses  is  the  high  percentage  of 
organic  and  vdatile  matter  (indicated  by  the  figures  in  the  odlumns 
marked  Albuminoid  Ammonia  and  Loss  on  Ignition),  as  compared  with 
the  total  solids  which  are^  comparatively  speaking,  very  low.  This 
oiganic  matter  is  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  of  Y^;etable  origin,  and,  so  far 
as  is  known,  is  of  a  harmless  nature.  The  free  ammonia,  nitrogen  as 
nitrates  and  nitrites  and  chlorine  are  low,  indicating  freedom  from 
excrementitioua  matter.  The  reason  for  the  comparativdy  high 
albuminoid  ammonia  has  already  been  accounted  for  in  referring  to  the 
dissolved  v^etable  oiganic  matter  present  The  total  solids,  as  already 
remarked,  are  very  low,  even  for  a  river  water.  They  vary  slightly  with 
the  season  of  the  year,  but  always  indicate  a  water  that  would  prove 
useful  for  domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes. 

The  determinations  of  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  Ottawa, 
the  estimation  of  which  forms  the  basis  of  this  investigation,  was  xmder- 
taken  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Daly,  geologist  to  the  International 
Boundary  Commission,  and  the  raison  d'être  can  best  be  given  by  quot- 
ing from  a  letter  from  him  to  one  of  the  writers  in  this  connection. 
'^The  purpose  of  the  two  (winter  and  summer  water)  analyses  is  to 
secure  an  approximate  annual  average  composition  of  the  dissolved 
materials  in  tiie  Ottawa  as  what  may  be  called  a  typical  pre-Cambrian 
river.  I  mean  by  this  that  the  Ottawa  above  the  Capital  drains  an 
immense  and  nearly  average  rock  area  of  the  pre-Cambrian  terrane  in 
Canada.  The  later  (Palaeozoic)  formations  occur  in  but  very  small 
or  negligible  patches  above  Ottawa  City,  while  the  various  Huronian 
and  Laurentian  formations  are  mostly  all  represented  on  a  great  scale. 
This  area  of  pre-Cambrian  rocks  drained  by  the  Ottawa  is  certainly  one 
of  the  very  largest  known  to  be  underlain  by  these  old  formations  within 
a  single  river-basin. 

The  samples  of  water  from  which  the  determinations  were  made 
were  collected  by  Dr.  Daly  from  the  main  course  of  the  river  above  the 
Chaudière  Falls  at  two  seasons  of  the  year.  The  first  sample  was  taken 
on  Maroh  12th,  1907,  before  the  melting  of  the  snow  had  commenced 
alon^  the  upper  stret<»hes  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa,  or  the  ice 
on  the  river  itself  had  *'  broken  up."  The  river  was  then  passing 
through  the  stage  of  the  lowest  water  known  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
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Only  seventeen  litres  were  obtained  at  this  time  and  it  was  consequently 
found  impossible  to  make  the  analysis  of  this  sample  as  complete  as 
was  later  found  desirable.  The  second  sample  was  taken  on  the  15th  of 
July  of  the  same  year;  at  which  time  we  may  suppose  the  river  had 
still  nearly  its  sunmier  flood  level.  They  therefore  represent  the  water 
of  the  Ottawa  river  at  this  locality  under  low-water  (winter)  and  high- 
water  (summer)  conditions. 

By  reason  of  the  small  mineral  content  of  this  water^  as  large 
quantities  were  used  for  each  determination  as  the  sample  permitted. 
Needless  to  say  the  work  was  performed  with  the  greatest  of  care^  and, 
wherever  possible,  duplicate,  and  in  some  cases  triplicate  determinations 
were  made. 

In  the  following  tables  the  data  are  reported  in  three  forms: — ^As 
basic  and  add  radicles,  as  ions,  and  as  compounds  possibly  present  in 
the  water. 

Table  No.  1  gives  the  uncombined  results  in  the  form  tiiat  has 
been  most  customary  in  the  past  and  which  will  probably  be  best  under- 
stood; 


I.    Analysis  bf  Ottawa  River  Water  at  Winter  and  Summer  Levels. 


Biarch  12th 
1907 


Silica  (SiOJ 

Sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,) 

Carbon  dioxide  (CÎ0,)  (by  calculation) 

Phosphoric  oxide  (PjO») 

Chlorine  {Ci) 

Iron  Oxide  (Fe  ,  0,) 

Alumina  (Alj  0,) 

Manganese  Oxide  (Mn,  O4) 

Lime  (CaO) 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

Potash  (K,0) r. 

Soda  (Na,0) 


p.p.m. 
6.52 

3.70 


not  det. 

.50 

.34 

.38 

not  det. 

12.57 

3.87 

not  det. 

not  det. 


July  15th 
1907 


p.p.m. 
7.06 

2.51 
18.34 
.43 
.50 
.70 
.52 
.86 

8.18 

2.77 
.67 

2.14 
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Table  No.  2  preBents  the  data  expressed  in  terms  of  the  ions;  prob- 
ably the  most  correct  method  of  recording  the  results  : 

XI.     Results  of  Analysis  expressed  as  ioDfl. 


SiO/ 

SO/ 

H,  CO,'  (by  calculation) 

PO/" 

CL' 

Fe'" 

Al'" 

Mn'' 

Ca^ 

Mg^ 

K' 

Na' [ 

Oxygen  to  form  FejOa  AljOjjMnjO^ 


March  12th 
1907 


p.p.m. 
6.52 

4.43 


not  det. 
.50 
.23 
.20 

not  det. 
8.98 
2.33 

not  det. 

not  det. 
.19 


July  15th 
1907 


p.p.m. 
7.06 

3.01 

25.43 

.58 

.50 

.49 

.28 

.62 

.5.84 

1.67 

.56 

1.59 


Table  3  shows  the  combinations  of  the  mineral  constituents  as  they 
possibly  exist  in  the  water.  It  is  true  that  any  such  combination  is 
open  to  objection  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessarily  of  a  more  or  less 
hypothetical  nature,  but  as  it  has  been  customary  in  the  past  to  report 
the  results  of  analyses  of  mineral  waters  in  such  a  form,  it  has  been 
thought  well,  more  particularly  for  the  purposes  of  comparison,  to  pre- 
pare this  table.  As  tlie  March  analysis  is  incomplete  it  is  only  possible 
to  report  the  results  of  the  July  sample  according  to  this  scheme. 

From  these  data  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mineral  matter  of  this 
water  is  composed  mainly  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  with 
some  silica  and  small  quantities  of  the  alkalies,  iron,  alumina,  and 
manganese. 

Comparing  the  resultvS  of  the  two  analyses  as  given  in  Tables  î^os. 
1  and  2,  a. marked  difForonce  in  the  amounts  of  lime  is  to  be  obsorv'cd. 
Thus,  in  March  the  lime  (CaO)  was  12.57  p.p.m.,  while  in  July  only 
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III.    Résulta  of  Analysis  combined  as  they  probably  exist  in  the  river  water. 


July  15th 
1907 


KCi 

Na,SO, 

Ca,  (PO,),. . 
Na  HCJO,. . 
Ca  (HCO,),. 
MgKHCO,), 

SiO, 

A1,0. 

Fe,0, 

Bin,  O4 


p.pjn. 
1.05 

4.45 

.94 

.54 

22.17 

10.10 

7.06 

.52 

.70 

.86 


48.39 


8.18  p.p.m.  were  present  The  smaller  amount  on  the  latter  date  is 
possibly  due  to  the  higher  temperature  of  the  water  at  that  time — ^which 
would  necessarily  mean  a  greater  decomposition  of  the  bicarbonates  of 
the  water  with  precipitation  of  the  lime  as  mono-carbonate.  The 
magnesia  is  also  lower  in  July  than  in  March^  and  probably  for  the  same 
reason. 

The  silica  content  is  approximately  the  same  for  both  samples^  and 
constitutes  somewhat  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  mineral  matter. 

To  quote  from  Dr.  Daly^s  letter  acknowledging  our  results,  "  The 
analyses  show  clearly  the  small  content  of  calcium  in  the  Ottawa  river 
water  and  suggest  that  the  pre-Cambrian  ocean  received  far  less  calcium 
from  the  inflow  of  rivers  than  the  present  ocean  receives  for  the  same 
volume  of  inflow.  Your  analyses  show  that  the  River  Ottawa  annually 
delivers  to  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  sea,  per  volume,  only  20  per 
cent  of  the  amount  of  calcium  now  annually  delivered  to  the  sea  by  the 
average  river  of  the  globe.  If  (as  is  very  probable)  the  pre-Cambrian 
lands  were  much  smaller  in  area  than  the  total  of  the  present  continents, 
the  annual  receipt  of  calcium  by  the  pre-Cambrian  ocean  may  have  been 
much  less  than  the  20  per  cent,  possibly  only  10  per  cent  or  less.'* 

"These  estimates  suggest  that  the  animals  had  relatively  little 
calcium  for  the  "  manufacture  *'  of  hard  parts  in  the  pre-Cambrian  time. 
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Henoe,  poaubly,  one  reason  for  the  lack  of  caloareoos  foasils  in  tiie  pre- 

Cambrian  f  ormatioDS.'* 

It  is  not  the  purpoee^  however,  of  the  writers  to  discuss  the  oom- 

positioQ  of  the  water  from  tiie  standpoint  of  the  geologist»  but  merdy 

to  place  on  record  analytical  data  which  may  prove  of  value  not  <Mily 

in  tile  solution  of  geological  problems,  but  also  in  the  consideration  of 

sanitary  and  industrial  questions. 


nL,i9m.  [fia]  ikfta.R.s.a 


XVIL—llu  SiÈngem  Cosj 

Bj  PkAn  T.  Shuit,  MJL,  FXC 


At  ihe  mfffdng  of  Gii$  mxzexj  U^t  rear  the  viiter  pRMBled  a  abort 
paper  entitied  ^The  Feniliziiiç  Value  <^  Snov,^  in  wliidi  were  gi^ren 
the  amoonijt  of  the  Tarions  nitrogen  compoonds  found  Id  be  CMttainfd 
in  the  snov  as  it  f c^  near  Ottavia  during  the  latter  half  of  the  winter 
1906-7.  Nitrogen  preaec:  a$  free  ammonia,  albuminoid  annnoiiin  and 
as  nitrates  and  nitrites  bad  been  determined  and  the  average  total  nitro- 
gen cement  of  the  gncnr  fonnd  to  be  .471  paru  per  million,  of  which  the 
largest  part  was  in  the  f onn  of  free  ammonia,  Widi  the  «rerage  snow- 
fall at  Ottawa,  90  inches,  our  resolts  showed  that  the  winters  snow 
fnrmshed,  approAimatelj,  per  acre,  1  lb.  of  nitrogm  Tahiable  as  a  fer- 
tiliser. 

This  inrestigation  has  been  tmintenuptedlj  continned,  sam|des 
represeniatiTe  fÂ  each  fall  of  rain  and  snow  that  furnished  a  sufficient 
qnantitj  for  examination,  being  collected  and  analysed,  so  that  now  we 
can  place  <xi  record  the  data  for  the  jear  ending  Febmair  29th,  1908^ 
In  alL  78  samples  were  analjxed,  46  of  rain  and  32  of  snow.  The 
results  obtained  for  each  month  hare  been  aTera^ed^  and  from  these 
aTerages  the  total  monthlj  amounts  of  nitrogen  in  the  Tarions  com- 
pounds, per  acre,  calculated,  using  thmfor  the  precipitation  data 
recorded  on  the  Experimental  Farm.  This  has  fumidied  approzimatdT 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  snow  and  rain  during  the  twelTe  months. 

The  monthlj  totals  for  the  precipitation,  the  aTerage  amounts  of 
nitrogen  present  in  the  three  forms  and  the  pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acte 
so  supplied,  are  given  in  the  following  table: 
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Rain  and  Snow  at  Ottawa,  for  year  ending  Febniaiy  29th»  1908. 


Month  and  Year. 


Précipitât  ion 


Rain 


Snow 


I 


Nitrogen 
parts  per  jnilUoin 


II 


.■S-B 


Total 


2:^ 


■4  , 


tMarcn. .....1907 

April - 

•May ,    " 

June  " 

July *• 

August -  -  -    " 

September. " 

October ^ 

November, ** 

December. ** 

January. .,....,,, 1908 
February,  ........     * 


1.65 
2.59 
1.66 
2.20 
3.73 
1,13 
3.32 
2.70 
3.37 
^.Sl 
,13 
.95 


11.50 
7.25 
7,60 


Total  for  12  months.,  .24,05 

I 


1.00 
5.50 
34.75 
30,25 
35-25 
133.00' 


2.70 
3,32 
2.31 
2.20 
3.73 
1.13 
3.32 
2.80 
3  92 
é.2S 
3,16 
4.48 
37.35 


2.25 
.320 
0S2 
.490 
.275 
.369 
.603 
.434 
,349 
.349 
1.66 
.098 


.049 
.056 
.033 
.156 
.117 
.102 
/129 
.085 
.063 
.096 
,059 
.053 


.193 
,12Q 
.065 
-147 
.145 
.114 
.137 
.193 
.064 
.171 
.149 
,106 


.467 
,496 
.180 
.793 
.537 
,585 
.769 
.712 
.476 
.616 
.364 
.257 


286 
372 
094 
395 
464 
150 
579 
462 
423 
597 
260 
261 
4,323 


*  Only  one  analysis  was  made  this  month,  the  work  being  interrupted  by  the 
making  of  neœssary  changes  in  the^collecting  apparatus» 

One  or  two  of  the  more  important  facts  brought  out  by  the  fore- 
going data  may  be  briefly  considered. 

1.  The  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  rain  and  snow  at  Ottawa  during 
the  year  was  4-323  lbs.  per  acre.  Of  this,  74  .per  cent  or  3199  lbs.  was 
present  as  ammonia  and  ammonium  salts,  and  26  per  cent  or  1124  Ibe. 
as  nitrates  and  nitrites. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  particular  interest  to  note  that  in  a 
paper  entitled  '*  Composition  of  Rain-water  at  Rothamsted,  "  (Journal 
of  Agricultural  Science,  Vol.  I,  Part  3,  Oct.  1905),  Dr.  N.  H.  J. 
Miller  reports  that  the  average  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  forms  of 
ammonia  and  nitric  (and  nitrous)  acid  in  the  Rothamsted  (Herts,  Eng- 
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kad)  raiBMl  during  13  years  endiiag  1900-1,  is  3  84  lbs,  per  acre  per 
anniim^  and  the  relative  amouBti  of  anunoiiiac^I  and  nitric  nitrogen 
wiere  70  and  SO  per  oeot,  respectively,  of  the  total. 

During  the  year  ending  February  29th»  1908,  practically  twice  as 
much  water  fell  as  rain  m  in  the  form  of  snow— 24  05  inches  of  rain 
and  13-3  {equivalent  to  133  inches  of  snow)  as  suow,  and  we  estimate 
ihAt  of  the  total  nitrogen  furnished  per  acre  during  this  period  (4- 323 
Ibe.),  approximately  75  per  cent,  or  3*243  lbs.,  was  present  in  th«  rain 
and  25  p€T  cent,  or  1  080  Ibe.,  in  the  snow. 

Finally  it  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  rain  and  snow  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  mtr<^n  content , 

A^imge  Nitrogen  Content  of  Eain  and  &iow. 


Frecipi- 

tftiioa. 


Number 

of 
Samplev 


Precipi- 
tation 

in 
inches. 


Nitrofen 


Parta  per  million 


ri 


1 


Ferœntaee  of  Total 


I 

I 


I 


EaiD 
Snow 


46 
32 


34,05 


.396 
.216 


.114 


.142 
,32 


.652 
,3S6 


61 

56 


17 
10 


22 
34 


In  free  and  albuminoid  ammonia  the  rain,  it  will  be  aeen,  is  much 
richer  than  the  snow,  but  as  regards  nitric  nitrogen  there  ia  not  much 
difference.  The  total  nitrogen  content  of  the  rain  is  almost  twice  that 
of  the  enow,  which,  if  the  atmosphere  is  fairly  constant  in  respect  to 
nitrogen  compounds  throughout  the  year,  would  go  to  show  that  rain 
poesesses  a  greater  solvent  power^  ia  a  more  thorough  cleanaing  agents 
than  snow. 

Considering  the  proportion  or  distribution  of  tlie  nitrog^  com- 
pounds, the  averages  of  the  year  show  that  in  both  rain  and  snow  the 
proportion  of  nitrogen  as  free  ammonia  is  the  largest  and  that  of  the 
albuminoid  ammonia  (largely  derived,  no  doubt,  from  duat^  etc.),  the 
amallest. 

The  richness  of  any  apecifie  fall  of  rain  or  snow  in  nitrogen  com- 
pounds is  largely  inflweno^,  no  doubt,  by  the  period  that  has  elapsed 
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since  the  previous  precipitation,  though  the  amount  of  rain  or  snow  fall- 
ing, naturally,  determines  to  some  degree  the  composition  in  this  regard. 
One  or 'two  examples  to  illustrate  these  points  may  be  taken  from  the 
year's  record.  Between  the  18th  and  26th  of  June  there  had  hee^  no 
tain.  On  tilie  morning  of  the  26th  0.05  inches  rain  fell  and  again  in 
the  evening  of  the  same  day,  0.16  inch.  The  analytical  data  are  as 
follows  ; 


Precipitation 
inches. 

Nitrogen 

As  Free 
Ammonia 
p.pjn. 

As  Album- 
inoid 
Ammonia 
p.p.m. 

As  Nitrates 
and 
Nitrites. 
p.p.m. 

June  26th,  Morning 

June  26th,  Evening 

.05 
.16 

.640 
.225 

.205 
.105 

.164 
.078 

Again  in  July,  after  a  period  of  three  days  without  rain,  similar 
results  were  obtained. 


Precipitation 
inches. 

Nitrogen 

As  Free 

Ammonia. 

p.p.m. 

As  Albmn- 

inoid 

Ammonia. 

p.p.m. 

As  Nitrates 

and 

Nitrites 

p.p.m. 

July  24th,  Morning 

July  24th,  Evening 

.08 
.42 

.330 
.230 

.085 
.050 

.... 

From  the  smaller  percentage  of  nitrogen  compounds  in  snow,  to 
which  we  have  already  referred,  it  might  be  conjectured  that  the  solvent 
or  absorbent  action  of  snow  was  less  than  that  of  rain,  and  this  appears 
to  be  the  case.  Thus,  snow  fell  to  a  depth  of  8-75  inches  during  the 
early  hours  of  December  30th,  which  on  analysis  was  found  to  contain 
0.09  p.p.m.  nitrogen  as  free  ammonia,  0.086  p.p.m.  as  albuminoid 
ammonia  and  0.115  p.p.m.  as  nitrates  and  nitrites,  a  total  of  0.291 
p.p.m.  of  snow  water.  Later  in  the  day,  about  10-30  A.M.,  the  tem- 
perature rose  slightly  and  the  snow  turned  to  a  light  rain,  of  which  a 
precipitation  of  .15  inch  was  recorded.     Upon  anal3rsi8  this  rain  water 
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£ave  .238^  .271^  and  .582  p.p.m.  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  the  com- 
pounds mentioned^  making  a  total  of  1.101  p.p.m. 

The  rain  and  the  snow,  as  we  have  seen,  by  their  cleansing  action 
upon  the  atmosphere  furnish  our  soils  annually  with  a  notable  amount  of 
that  important  constituent  of  plant  food,  nitrogen,  in  a  form  extremely 
available  for  crop  use.  It  is  important,  however,  to  point  out  that  while 
our  data  support  the  widely  accepted  view  that  snow  is  a  direct  fertiliser 
it  is  very  evident  that  its  value  in  this  respect  faaa  been  considerably 
over-estimated  by  many  of  our  farmera. 
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XVII r. — Deficient  Humidity  of  the  Atmosphere, 

Ih     Comparisons   of   various  forma   of  Hygromeiers. 

Bj  T.  A.  STAEfCEY,   M.B.,   D.PJI,,  F.RS.L, 
Professor   of   Hygiene, 

and  Howard  t  Barkes,  D,Sc,,  F.R,S.a, 

Professor  of  Physice,  McGiU  Univemity,  MontnmL 

(Read  May  28th.  IdOS.) 

In  a  previous  paper  *  on  Deficient  Humidity  of  the  Atmosphere,  we 
gave  Bome  eompariBone  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  hygrometer  with  the 
Begnautt  instruîiieiit  and  chemical  estimation — the  results  showed  that 
the  readings  by  the  first  were  far  from  satisfactory  in  a  dry  atmosphere, 
— the  wet  and  dry  bulb  instrument  always  indicated  too  much  moisture. 

In  the  examples  cited  in  that  paper  our  instrument  gave  a  relative 
humidity  of  45jÈ  in  the  laboratory  where  the  actual  moisture  content  was 
only  6j^.  By  ca-using  the  air  to  circulate  round  the  wet  bulb,  the  read- 
ing WIÎS  reduced  to  26j^,  but  this  was  so  much  in  error  that,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  other  similar  erroneous  readings,  we  felt  justified 
for  the  time  being,  in  condemning  the  ordinary  wet  and  dry  bulb  instru- 
ment for  reading  indoora  during  the  winter  when  the  air  becomes  go 

We  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  impression  tliat  we  are  trying  to  under- 
mine the  value  of  an  instrument  on  which  most  observers  rely.  Such  a 
procedure  is  open  to  criticism  a^  tending  to  throw  discredit  upon  an  old 
'*  standby/'  without  offering  something  reliable  in  its  stead.  Thie^ 
however,  is  not  our  object. 

Our  aim  is  to  find  out  under  what  conditions  precisely  tlie*wet  and 
dry  bulb  instrument  gives  accuratie  readings  or  deductions. 

•As  will  be  shown  in  the  course  of  the  paper,  the  instrument  can  be 
manipulated  so  as  to  give  fairly  approximate  results,  but  hitherto  no 
conditions  have  been  attached  to  its  use;  the  well  known  tables  of 
Olaiaher  have  always  been  taken  as  correct  and  suflScient  without  further 
data,  but,  as  we  shall  show,  results  may  be  obtained  differing  widely  in 
their  nature  by  simply  altering  the  conditions  of  tlie  instrument,  and 
of  the  currents  of  air  around  it,  etc* 

We  think  that  Glai^her  must  have  had  some  good  foundations, 
consisting  of  empirical  observations,  on  which  the  tables  were  based,  and 
we  cannot  imagine  otherwise  than  that  he  cheeked  the  correctness!  of 
his  observations  by  some  system  of  chemical  hygrometry,  for  after  all  this 
is  the  real  and  absolute  determination;  and  any  instrument  which  does 
not  giv«  approximate  results  when  compared  with  the  exact  chemical 
estimate,  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  much  value. 
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We  have  endeavoured  by  a  process  of  experimentation,  e.g.,  by  alter- 
ing the  size  of  the  thermometer  bulbs,  using  different  kinds  of  wick, 
changing  the  position  of  the  reservoir;  varying  the  temperature  of  the 
feed  water,  and  using  currents  of  air  at  different  speeds,  to  find  out 
under  what  conditions  the  readings  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  instrument 
are  approximately  true. 

As  will  be  seen,  we  have  obtained  some  results  which  promise  to 
reward  further  investigation  ;  but  as  will  be  readily  recognized,  this  must 
be  a  question  of  time,  in  order  to  collect  sufficient  data  on  which  to  form 
trustworthy  conclusions. 

Comparisons  were  made,  in  the  first  instance,  with  three  wet  and  dry 
bulb  instruments,  set  up  in  such  a  way  that  a  draught  of  air  could  be 
drawn  across  them  by  means  of  a  motor  fan. 

Our  original  instrument  had  a  rather  small  spherical  bulb,  and  a 
comparatively  large  wick.  Our  second  instrument  had  a  much  larger 
spherical  bulb,  and  a  rather  smaller  wick;  while  our  third  instrument 
had  a  cylindrical  bulb,  about  2  cms.  long,  and  a  wick  attached  to  the 
lower  end. 

The  bulbs,  in  all  cases,  were  covered  with  cheese-clotli,  which  had 
previously  been  chemically  treated  to  remove  fats,  etc.  Chemically 
treated  silk  was  used  at  first  in  place  of  the  cheese-cloth,  but  the  results 
were  not  so  satisfactory.  We  believe  the  coarse  structure  of  the  latter, 
which  exposes  the  bulb  to  view  in  the  meshes,  is  more  advantageous  than 
the  closely  woven  silk,  in  that  it  gives  greater  sensitiveness. 

Ample  reservoirs  of  distilled  water  were  provided,  and  the  length  of 
wick  above  the  water  varied.  This  did  not  appear  to  make  much  differ- 
ence provided  there  was  always  a  sufficient  supply  of  water  to  keep  the 
entire  bulb  wet. 

The  need  of  having  a  continuous  current  of  air  about  the  bulb  was 
shown  at  the  outset,  and  in  this  respect  we  have  established  one 
essential  condition,  viz.,  the  rate,  provided  there  is  a  perceptible  current 
does  not  matter  whether  it  be  fast  or  moderately  slow  as  long  as  the 
bulb  be  kept  moist.  With  the  higher  rates  of  speed  this  is  rather  diffi- 
cult, the  upper  part  of  the  wick  tends  to  dry  quickly.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  obviously  a  minimum  limit,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  determine  as  yet;  but  we  have  shown  that  a  stationary  atmosphere 
does  not  give  correct  readings  owing  to  diminished  evaporation. 

The  following  table  brings  out  this  point  very  well: — 

TABLE  I. 


Instrument. 

Difference  in  temperature  between  bulbs 
before  supplying  current  of  air. 

Same  after. 

No.  1 
No.  2 

14. 9' F. 
16.2"?. 

18. 8'  F. 
20.5*  F. 
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ThesG  obaervationfi  were  taken  on  a  day  when  tlie  Regnault  instru- 
ment gave  a  relative  humidity  in  the  laboratory  of  something  ovor  6j(. 

No.  1  shows  a  amaller  diiTereace  between  the  wet  and  dry  bulbs  than 
No.  2y  and  appears  to  give  always  a  higher  value  of  the  humidity. 
This  we  attribute  to  the  small  bulb  it  posgesses^  compai^ed  to  the  size 
of  the  theromometer  and  wick. 

No.  2  fihowa  a  large  enough  difference  to  give  a  correet  value  of  the 
humiâïiy=6y2  per  cent. 

No.  3  instrument,  with  the  cylindrieal  bulb,  also  gav€  correct  indica- 
tion in  the  draughty  and  agreed  with  the  No.  2. 

A  wet  and  dry  bulb  sling  hygrometer  was  specially  made  for  us  in 
Germany,  and  was  included  in  these  comparisons. 

This  type  of  instrument  is  now  generally  used,  ej^eept  where  con- 
tinuous observations  are  required,  and  for  that  reason  a  record  of  its 
readings  under  different  conditions  is  interesting.  In  the  first  place 
th^  wick  was  coiled  ronnd  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  thermometer 
just  above  the  bulb,  so  that  when  slung  the  water  descended  from  the 
wick  into  the  covering  over  the  bulb. 

When  exposed  to  the  rapid  rotation  it  was  found  that  no  steady  read- 
ing of  the  difference  could  be  obtained  îjefore  the  water  had  bocnme 
so  completely  evaporated  as  to  be  no  longer  useful  The  difference 
gradually  became  greater  aftei-  each  series  of  rotation  until  it  indicated 
a  relative  humidity  much  lower  than  that  calculated  by  the  dew  point 
hygrometer. 

This  defect  was  rectified  by  protecting  the  moist  ^nck  above  the  bulb 
from  evaporation,  hy  a  covering  of  tin-foiL  After  this  was  done  repeated 
rotation  did  not  alter  the  relative  differences^  and  th^. readings  agreed 
closely  with  the  Rcgnault  hygrometer.  This  fact  is  an  important  one 
to  l)ear  in  mind  when  using  this  instrument,  and  shows  that  the  correct 
difference  between  the  wet  and  dry  depends  upon  keeping  the  feed- 
water  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  air  temperature,  or  that  of  the  dry 
bulb. 

This  may  be  shown  in  the  ca^?  of  a  stationary  instmraent  by  heating 
or  cooling  the  feed-water. 

We  have  found  as  a  result  of  our  tests  on  a  suitable  wet  and  dry  bulb 
initniment,  both  stationary  and  sHng,  that  correct  indications  can  be 
obtained  for  very  low  relative  humidity  in  a  warm  room,  when  Glaisher's 
tables  are  used.  As  we  have  no  record  of  Olaisher's  procedure  when 
compiling  his  tableii.  we  presume  that  the  differences  in  the  columns 
between  the  wet  and  dry  bulbs  are  those  for  the  feed-water  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  dry  bulb. 

Feed' water  at  a  temperature  jower  than  this  will,  in  a  dry  atmos- 
phere, cause  a  considerably  larger  difference.    This  discrepancy  is  met 
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with  when  trying  to  use  a  wet  and  dry  bulb  instrument  for  outdoor 
work,  when  the  temperature  is  near  or  below  freezing  point. 

The  following  table  (No.  2)  tends  to  prove  that  the  wet  and  dry 
bulb  instrument  can  be  made  to  give  satisfactory  indications. 
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In  the  first  column  of  the  table  we  give  the  type  of  mstrument  No. 
1  wet  and  dry  represents  our  original  hygrometer  witli  the  very  smaU 
bulb  which  gives  high  values.  No.  2  wet  and  dry  is  the  second  hygro* 
meter  with  Uie  larger  bulb,  which  we  found  much  more  satisfactory* 
No.  3  wet  and  dry  we  do  not  include  here  because  it  never  differed  to 
my  extent  from  No,  2:  This  shows  that  there  must  be  some  limit  to  the 
bulb  surface  for  accurate  reaxlinga.  Tims  a  small  surface  does  not 
permit  of  sufficient  evaporation  to  cool  the  glaêg  and  stem  enough  to 
offset  the  attainment  of  heat  from  the  warm  room  of  the  laboratory. 
The  wick  and  covering  of  this  hygrometer  were  altered  several  times^ 
but  in  no  case  did  its  indications  approach  the  true  ones.  This  shows, 
we  think,  the  importance  of  checking  a  wet  and  dry  bulb  LDstniment 
before  it  is  used  by  an  absolute  instrument  like  the  Hegnault  or  the 
cliemical  hygrometer. 

The  second  column  of  the  table  giv^  the  date,  and  the  third  gives 
the  maximum  and  minimum  air  temperature,  which  of  course  determines 
the  drjmess  indoors.  The  fourth  column  gives  the  air  temperature  of 
the  laboratory  at  the  time  of  experiment, 

Thei  fifth  column  gives  the  relative  humiditjj  calculated  from 
Glaisher's  tables,  in  the  case  of  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  instruments  ;  and 
from  the  vapour  pressure  at  the  dew-point  for  the  Hegnault  hygrometer. 

The  dew-point,  as  found  on  tiie  silver  surface,  is  given  in  the  sixth 
column. 

An  interesting  question  ariaes  here  as  to  the  deposition  of  moisture  in 
the  form  of  vapour  or  hoar-frost  The  vapour  pressure  of  hoar- 
frost is  considerably  smaller  then  tliat  for  supercooled  water  The  use 
of  the  vapour  pressure  of  water  in  place  of  frost  for  calculation  would 
give  results  as  much  as  25  per  cent  too  high  at  0^  F, 

In  the  last  column  of  table  No.  2,  we  remark  on  the  observations  for 
the  Eegnault,  where  we  thought  hoar-froôt  was  deposited,  or  where  we 
had  supercooled  water. 

We  think  there  is  no  question  that  for  very  low  observations  of  the 
dew-point,  we  got  in  all  cases  hoar-frost.  In  some  of  the  higher  ones 
there  was  a  doubt,  and  we  believe  that  this  will  introduce  some  error 
for  temperatures  not  far  below  32*"  F. 

Our  chief  difficulty  always  lies  in  reconciling  the  results  of  the 
chemical  estimation  with  those  of  the  methods  involving  the  dew-point, 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  temperature  and  degrees  of  humidity. 

As  has  been  seen  from  table  No.  2,  conditions  have  been  arrived  at 
where  the  different  instruments,  all  involving  a  dew-point,  can  be  made 
to  agree  approximately  as  to  their  re^idings,  but  when  we  turn  to  the 
chemical  results,  there  we  get  marked  divergence  in  some  cases. 
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Ilovever,  in  table  yo.  3,  wfaereiii  eompam 
csthnatMrn  end  a  good  vet  and  dij  bulb  instniBait  are  iMide;^  aevcml 
fmnti  fftand  <mt  promiiieiidj. 

In  nM>n  of  tfce  in^tancs  the  chfmifaî  recohs  are  kvvr  bj  about 
13-16)^ 

The  regolaritj  of  these  differences  is  striking;  but  it  wiD  abo  be 
iwtieed  that  this  onlj  applies  for  moderately  lav  degrees  of  hnmiditj, 
eg.,  25-40^,  Mow  that  the  differences  become  erratic. 

At  higher  degrees,  the  correspondence  becomes  doser  and  closer  until 
ve  retch  the  region  of  70-100  per  cent,  vhen  the  results  of  both  mcdioâs 
of  ofasenration  coincide  fairly  velL 


TABLE  m. 


Date. 


(a)  (b)  M 

Vapoitr  Relative  ReL  Uian. 

Prewore  Humidity  by 

in  ins.        Inade.  Hygrodiek. 


Feb.  .. 

075 

"     13 

.156 

'•     15 

"     21 

.148 

"     25 

.131 

Mar.  13 

.191 

"      16 

.170 

April24 

.157 

May  25 

.262 

"      26 

.419 

13 
24.5 

25.3 
24  3 
34  4 
36.5 
26.5 
33  4 
55.2 


31.1 

41.0 

31.0 

37- 

37. 

37. 

47- 

47. 

47.5 

63.25 


(d) 

Caleidated 

ReUtive 

Hianidity. 


35.1 
44  0 
38.0 
34. 

41.85 
48.9 
48.6 
44.5 
44  9 
69.0 


.         (e) 
Meteoroiop" 
cal  RcfHiffta 

(ootade).  • 


RoBiacka. 


d3Z 
96 
83 
75 

84 

72 
48 


R€g.  57.4 


In  table  No.  3,  column  (a)  is  the  vapour  {)re88ure  in  inches,  of  the 
water  vapour  actually  present  in  the  air  at  the  time  of  observation; 
ascertained  by  chemical  hygrometer;  column  (b)  is  the  relative  humidity, 
calculated  from  column  (a). 

Column  (c)  is  the  direct  reading  by  the  hygrodeik  and  column  (d) 
is  the  relative  humidity  calculated  from  an  ordinary  wet  and  dry  bulb 
instniment  by  using  Glaisher's  tables. 

TIhî  wet  and  dry  bulb  instrument  was  simply  subjected  to  the 
ordinary  air  currents  in  the  room,  and  therefore  represents  the  instru- 
ment as  used  under  ordinary  conditions. 
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Where  such  instruments  are  placed  under  circmnstances  such  as 
we  have  found  to  favour  accurate  readings,  they  agree  approximately. 
Compare  tables  Nos.  2  and  3  on  dates  from  February  13-15  inclusive. 

[Note  added  November  7tlî,  1908.  The  very  elaborate  tables  pre- 
pared by  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington,  are  for  a  special  form  of 
sling  hygrometer.  The  general  adoption  of  this  instrument  would  bring 
about  a  uniformity  of  measurement  very  much  to  be  desired.] 


Sbction  m.,  1908. 
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XIX. — Some  Phenomena  of  the  Persistence  of  Vision.^ 
By  Professor  Frank  Allen,  PIlD. 

Communicated  by  Prof  essor  H.  T.  Barnes,  D.Sc 

(Read  May  28th,  1906). 

The  experiments  which  are  discussed  in  this  paper  were  suggested  by 
same  described  in  a  communication  ^  to  the  Physical  Review  some  yeaiB 
ego.  A  full  description  was  there  given  of  the  method  of  measuring 
the  persiEtenoe  of  vïsion^  which  was  originally  deviaed  by  E.  L.  Nichols. 
The  essential  feattures  of  this  method  are  few  ex^  simpla  In  front  of 
the  dit  Aof  the  speottrometer  is  placed  a  sectored  disk^  which^  when 
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Fig.  1. 

rotated  by  an  electric  motor,  interrupts  the  light,  causing  a  flickering  of 
the  part  of  the  spectrum  under  observation.  By ,  electrical  means,  the 
speed  of  the  disk  is  recorded  on  paper  on  a  rotating  dinmi,  which  enables 
the  duration  of  a  single  flash  of  light  upon  the  eye  to  be  determined 
whenj  the  speed  of  rotation  of  the  disk  is  such  that  the  flickering  just 
disappears.    The  duration  of  those  light  impulses  varies  with  the  Imnin- 

*  Prank  Allen,  Phys.  Rev.,  Vol.  XL,  1900.  p.  267. 
Sec.  IIL,  1908.    18. 
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OBST  la  -^  KMCcraa.  and.  whm  plotted  with  the  wave  lengths  of  tiie 
:i:u.Tc::s  ciagsrssc  «  abscisEK  gires  a  persistenoe  of  vision  curve. 

I.  h  -wm  xwrred  -  that  when  the  eye  is  protected  from  light  by 
arfSiâwi  ce  bj  remaining  in  a  dark  room,  the  time  of  fee  per- 
rf  *Z  «wcr  impressions  was  increased.  Experiments  were 
^rvr-rssçT  3Iaà^  x^  oiesermine  how  this  effect  varied  with  the  time  of 
n-nm  ùscanicc  Obtserrations  of  the  persistence  of  vision  were  made 
.1Î  ijUT  »iifc^  :«£•  TeLlo»w,  greoi  and  blue,  after  intervals  of  darlcTiffls 
ùu3cai:i]fL  cf  :a«L  ii:«.  five,  ten  and  fifteen  minutes.  The  wave  lengths 
H  »  :«ji»7iir5  vXeenwi  and  other  measurements,  are  given  in  table  1, 
mi  r»  rwiln  are  5fco«ra  graphically  in  figure  1.  For  convenience  in 
^oc^3£.  àf  ^ràisass  are  the  differences  between  the  normal  readings 
«n:  ^tti«v  ittÀr  after  àe  différent  intervals  of  adaptation.  The  curves 
ac^  if  »  ^  «inrsrxc  '  tvpe,  and  show  that,  as  far  as  the  pereistence 
.»c  "•S5i.»a  ^  .vacvr^ec,  ^îarin«%5  adaptation  produces  its  maximum  effect 
jx  «2var  *"^  if:ix»^  t»  measurements  after  the  ten  and  the  fifteen 
^afc»r:t;  oofrrii.  «ào<riai:  no  increase  over  those  for  five.  There  is, 
«>:«.  *a  :nc:»»âîc  in  the  curves  of  a  partial  return  to  the  normal 
Mft^CkY  if  ^  «36»  between  the  five  and  the  fifteen  minute  intervals 

>  ^i^il  JiS*  »  MCwd  Am*  ttc  maximum  is  least  in  the  case  of  the 
w^^^-^    •  »*  r   ;s^  -  i  -  .567  /I- y  and  greatest  for  the  feeblest 


•    ^«C"   1^ 


TABLE  1. 


Ob6er\'ation  Color. 


;^':'  ^  *  -  .505  u 

Tiff  5V:»s«*ii«  Diff. 


A  =  .650  fi 


0133  «c.'    0 


6 


.>:» 


:45 


/c* 


12 
11 
13 


Persistence 


.0135  sec. 

.0137 

.0143 

.0153 

.0152 

.0152 


Diff. 


A  =  .463  // 


Persistence 


.0193  sec 
.0206 


0 

2 

8        

18  i  .0216 

17  j  .0216 

17  ,  .0217 


Diff. 


0 
14 

24 
24 
25 


•-^fe:  ;^  ^•crws  was  obtained   afti^r  fatiguing  the 

'   ^'**'  _    ^  v^:  ,sî  ^vraiin  definite  hues.     Readings  of  the 

^^*^     •  v«^  tftH-V  after  intervals  of  fatigue  of  one,  two. 
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^^^H        three^  fire  and  ten  minutes.    Observations  wer^  made  upon  the  same,  ot      I 
^^^H        nearly  the  same,  portions  of  the  speebnim  sb  the  fatiguing  coloure.    The       ■ 
^^^H         m^oasuremeotB  are  ahown  in  table  2  and  are  plotted  in  figure  2,  iioo(ml-       I 
^^^H         ing  to  a  c^mvenieDjt  scale  of  numbem  so  chosen  that  the  curyes  are  all       1 
^^^H         eihjbited  in  tme  figura    The  zero  of  ea^^h  eurre,  which  oorre&poudâ  to       H 
^^^B         the  normal  perdstauce  of  tiie  particular  colour,  ia  the  intersection  of  the       H 
^^^V        curve  with  the  axis  of  ordinates,                                                                       1 
^^^Ë                 With  all  colouns  the  faitiguing  effect  reaches  its  maximum  in  about       I 
^^^H         three  minutée,  further  exposure  to  light  seeming  *o  make  no  diEerence       1 
^^^H         with  tiie  duration  of  the  light  impressàons.                                                      fl 
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^^^H                Perhaps  tlie  most  remarkable  curves  are  those  for  the  yellow  and      V 
^^^H        the  blue  colore,  whose  wave  lengths  are  .575 /i  and  .472 /x  respec-       1 
^^^^B         tiy^j.    The  In.tber  of  these  is  a  straight  line  and  the  former  nearly  eo.       H 
^^^^1         For  theee  colours  the  retina  does  not  seem  capable  o^  being  fatigued,       H 
^^^^B        B8  the  dnrstion  of  l^e  oolour  impressions  always  retams  its  normal       H 
^^^^B         value»    The  differences  b^Lween  noniual  and  maximum  readings  of  the       H 
^^^H         vtanoufi  curves  vary  in  magnitude^  and  are  Bhiown  in  figure  3.     This       H 
^^^^B         curve  is  characterized  by  three  elevations,  corresponding  to  the  red,  green,       H 
^^^^B        and  violet  of  the  epectrunL,  which  are  separated  by  two  depresaions  cor-       H 
^^^H        responding' to  yellow  and  blue  of  wave  lengths  *575  fi  and  A72  /i      1 
^^^H        respectively.                                                                                                   ■ 
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It  ifi  noteworthy  that  these  two  depreesions  agree  with  the  funda- 
laental  yellow  <and  blue  of  the  Hering  theory  of  colour  vision,  while  the 
blue  is  nearly  that  chosen  by  Kehniholtz  and  by  Eonig  and  Diderici  (viz  : 
X  =  .470  fi)  as  one  of  their  fundamental  colours.  The  wave  lengths 
of  tiie  maxima  of  the  red  and  jtihe  gneen  elevations  also  are  the  funda- 
mentals of  those  colours  which  have  been  selected  by 'the  last  two  writers. 

This  curve  with  its  three  elevations  seems  to  support  the  view  that 
there  are  but  three  fundamental  colour  sensations  which  are  primiarily 
excited  by  certain  hues  of  red,  green  and  violet. 

TABLE  2. 


Time 
of 

Obs.  colour 
X  =  .650 

Fatig.  colour 
X  =  .675 

.610 
.610 

X  « 

.575 
.589 

V    V 

X  =  .510 
X  =  .523 

Fatigue 

Persist 

Persist 

Persist 

Persist 

Persist 

Normal 

1  min. 

2  " 

3  « 
5     « 

10     « 

sec. 
.0136 

.0143 

.0149 

.0150 

.0150 

0 

7 

13 

14 

14 

sec. 
0.123 

.0128 
.0128 
.0128 

1 
\ 
12 

17 
17 
17 

sec. 
.0118 

.0119 

.0119 

.0119 

.0119 

9 

\ 

19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

see. 
0125 

0132 
0132 
0132 

1 
22 

29 
29 
29 

sec. 
.0126 

.0128 

.0134 

.0136 

.0136 

.0136 

24 
26 
32 
34 
34 
34 

Time 
of 

Obs.  colour 

;i  -  .500 

Fatig.  colour 

A  =  .500 

X  =  .485 
X  =  .485 

X  =  .472 
X  =  .470 

X  =  .410 
X  =  .413 

Fatigue 

Persist 

Persist 

Persist 

Persist 

■\ 

Normal 

1  min. 

2  " 

3  « 
5      « 

10      « 

.0140 

.0148 
.0147 
.0148 

29 

37 
36 
37 

.0156 

.0160 
.0160 
.0160 

36 

40 
40 
40 

.0165 
.0165 
.0165 
.0165 

.0165 

42 
42 
42 
42 

42 

.0334 
.0355 

.0373 
.0376 
.0374 

50 
71 

89 
92 
90 
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lime 
of 

Obe.  colour 
Â  =  .450 

Fatig.  colour 
A  «  .450 

X=  .430 
A=  430 

Fatigue 

Persist 

Persist 

< 

Normal 
3  min. 
6     « 
10     « 

.0225 
.0231 

.0231 

44 
50 

50 

.0280 
.0301 
.0301 
.0301 

46 
67 
67 
67 

III.  It  was  noidoed  from  tiine  to  time  that  the  persistence  of  colour 
impressions  wafi  not  constant  oyer  all  parts  of  the  retina.  When  no 
flickering  of  the  colour  imder  observation  was  perceptible  In  the  centre 
of  the  retina,  a  aHght  miovement  of  the  eye  ';in  toy  direction,  which 
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allowed  the  light  to  fall  upon  the  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina,  was 
always  sufficient  to  destroy  the  apparent  continuity  of  the  light 

To  investigate  thde,  a  short  piece  of  platinum  wire^  heated  electri- 
cally so  as  to  be  just  plainly  visibiley  was  placed  in  such  positions/ that, 
when  viewed  directdy  by  the  eye^  the  flickering  light  of  the 'spectrum  fell 
at  determinate  positions  on  the  outlying  pants  of  the  retina. 
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Two  sets  of  observations  were  iiLade  at  two  regioDs  on  the  temporal 
aide  of  the  retma,  about  ten  and  twenty  degrees  from  the  'centre. 
Measurements  were  attempted  at  other  regions  farther  out,  but  the  re- 
suJitB  'were  too  uncertadn  to  be  of  any  use. 

The  measurements  are  shown  in  table  3,  and  are  platted  in  figure 
4,  in  comparison  with  a  curve  for  the  centne  of  the  eye. 

TABLE  3. 


X 

Peraistenoe 

X 

Persistence 

Centre  of 
Retina 

lO^' 
Region 

20« 
Region 

Centre  of 
Retina 

lO^' 
Region 

20O 
Region 

As 

.446 
.472 
.495 
.520 
.538 

sec. 
.0372 

.0274 

.0196 

.0163 

.0141 

.0135 

sec, 
.0361 

.0238 

.0185 

.0148 

.0132 

.0120 

sec. 

.0233 
.0174 

.0128 
.0120 

.662 
.588 
.620 
.670 
.705 
.720 

sec. 
.0127 

.0126 

.0132 

.0158 

.0198 

.0220 

sec. 
.0122 

.0123 

.0125 

.0150 

.0184 

.0216 

sec. 
.0117 

.0120 

.0119 

.0144 

.0170 

.0185 

The  curves  show  that  the  duration  of  all  coibur  impressions  dimin- 
ibbes  as  the  distance  from  fthe  centre  of  the  rertina  increases;  or,  in  other 
worda,  tibe  peripheral  portion  of  the  >  retina  is  more  sensitive  to  fluctua- 
tions  in  the  intenisity  of  the  ligjht  than  the  centre. 

The  ten  and  twenty  de^ee  curv-es  also  show  a  remarkable  eleva- 
tion in  the  part  corresponding  to  the  yellow  and  greenish  yellow.  In 
direct  vision  the  light  rays  fall  upon  thelmaculia  lutea  or  yeUow  spot 
where  the  greatest  distinctness  of  vision  occurs.  This  spot,  however, 
as  sniiall  and  would  not  be  stimulated  by  the  light  falling  on  the  outer 
regions.  As  the  lowest  point  of  tlie  persistency  curve  corresponds  to  the 
brightest  part  of  the  spectrum,  the  curves  show  that  for  the  outer  r^ons 
of  the  retina  under  consideration  the  most  luminous  point  of  the  spec- 
trum is  nearer  the  green  than  it  is  for  the  macula  lutea. 

An  elevation  in  a  pc^rsist^^ncy  curve  lias  alwaysibeen  found  ai>sociated 
with  some  induced  or  natural  abnormality  of  colour  vision.  Here,  how- 
ever, it  is  found  in  the  normal  ponsisteney  curves  for  the  out^r  parts  of 
the  retina,  and  indicat'es  some  filiofht  modification  in  the  perception  of 
yellow.  The  miacula  lutea  contains  a  yellow  pi.srment 'and  no  visual 
purple,  while  the  retina  in  other  parts  has  only  the  visual  purple.  This 
latter  substance  absorbs  light  of  all  parts  of  the  spectmim,  but  in  amounts 
van-ing  with  the  wave  length,  the  absorption  Wmg  very  slight  in  the  red 
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^^^1        Bud  greatest  in  the  jeUowish  green.    This  latter  colour  also  most  rapidly       1 
^^H        Weaches  the  visual  purpla    The  region  of  the  apecfenim,  therefore,  which       I 
^^^1        i6  moet  absorbed  by  the  visuaJ  parple  coincides  with  th*?  elevation  of  the      ■ 
^^^H        persistc-acj  curves.     This  ab^rption  of  light  is  therefore  the  ver}^  pro-       1 
^^^H        bable  cause  of  the  elevations,                                                                           H 
^^^H                IV-  Ib  the  paper  to  whioh  reference  has  been  made  an  experiment      1 
^^^H        was  deeeribed.iin  whidi  a  persmtency  curve  wae  obtained  when  the  eye       1 
^^^1        was  fatigue  witht  wîute  light  fn>m  an  am  Ught    HiiB  curve  ma  ita      I 
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^^^^M        comparison  normal  curve  are  shown  in  figure  5j\whiinh  la  taken  from  the 
^^^^1        paper  previously  cited* 

^^^H                Afl  wMte  light,  indigtingui8h|able;from  ordinary  white,  may  be  oh- 
^^^^P        tsiined  by  minting  two  complementary  ooloiim,  obeervatione  of  the  per- 
^H^P         aiatence  of  yision  were  made  after  fatiguing  the  retina  with  proper  com* 
^^T             biTmtions  of  colours.    Two  overlapping  apeotra  were   formed  with   a 
^fc^         Helmholtz  colour  mixing  spectrometery  land  the  selected  complemen- 
^^^H        tsriee  combined  in  a  shutter  ey*&-piece.    By  means  of  Niool  priamâ  in 
^^^^1        tihe  dollimatoTB,  the  intensities  of  tlieitwo  spectra  were  adjusted  until 
^^^^V        the  narrow  field  of  light  in  the  eye-piece  was  whita    The  first  comide- 
^H            mentary  colours  used  were  yellow  (k  =  .577  /i)  and  blue  (1  =*  ,474  fi) 
^H             as  determined  by  Von  ICries.      The  readings  are  given  in  table  4, 
^^^^        with  the  corresponding  normal  values,  and  ^are  shown  graphically  in 
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figure  6.  The  second  complementaries  were  red  {X  «  .666  /i)  and 
green  {X  >=  .492  /i),  determined  by  Helmhoitz.  The  data  in  this  case 
ai!e  given  in  table  5,  and  plotted  in  figure  7^  wiith  the  same  nonnal  es 
the  preceding  curve. 
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TABLE  4. 


Eye  fatigued 
^     with 
A  =  .577  // 
A  =  .474  p. 


X 

Nonnal 
Persistence 

Eye  fatigued 

with 

A  =  .577  il 

-k  =  .474  y. 

.530 

sec. 
.0138 

sec. 
.0127 

.515 

.0148 



.505 

.0155 

.0141 

.495 

.0166 

.483 

.0100 

.0182 

.463 

.0251 

.0225 

.445 

.0334 

.0371 

.428 

.0398 

.410 

.0451 

.0491 

(allbn] 
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Fig.  6. 


TABLE  5 


X 

Eye  fatigued 

with 
A  =  .666  /i 
A  =  .492  fi 

X 

Eye  fatigued 

with 
X  =  .656/i 
X  =  .492  ft 

A 

Ey«  fatigued 

with 

A  «  .656/* 

A  =.  .492  fi 

.725 

sec. 
.0353 

.566 

sec. 
.0122 

.470 

sec. 
.0204 

.710 

.0335 

.548 

.0125 

.463 

.0238 

.698 

.0230 

.530 

.0130 

.454 

.0293 

.670 

.0161 

.517 

.0137 

.445 

.0395 

.643 

.0136 

.505 

.0151 

.428 

.0522 

.615 

.0122 

.492 

.0167 

.410 

.0527 

.590 

.0120 

.483 

.0182 



On  oomparing  the  figures,  hath  curves  will  be,  seen  to  be  essentially 
the  aamei,  and  also  to  diflfer  greatly  from  the  curve  eihown  in  figure  5. 
Tbef  fatigue  curves  obtained  with  the  complementary  colouiB  are  elevated 
Above  the  normal  at  both  ends,  which  correspond  to  red  and  violet,  tand 
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are  depressed  below  iSie  normal  in  the  middle  which  r  corresponds  largely 
to  green.  The  interaectionfi  of  the  curves  in  each  figure  (figs.  6  and  7) 
occur  in  the  blue  at  abuut  À  =  .455  fi,  and  in  the  orange  netr  the 
yellow  at  about  X  «=  ,62  fi. 

Though  the  effect  on  the  retina  of  white  light  i  of  the  comparatively 
few  wave  lengths  comprised  in  the  complementejy  colours  must  of  neces- 
sity be  differenitlfrom  that  of  the  complex  mixture  of  waves  forming  the 
white  light  from  an  eleotric  arc^  yet  the  eye  is  unable  to  see  any  differ- 
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Fig.  7. 

ence  in  the  appearance  of  |  the  two  lights  when  both  are  of  the  same  inten- 
sity. Measurements  of  fthe  persistenjce  of  vision  made  in  the  way  die- 
scribed  are,  however,  capable  of  showing,  in  ia  most  striking  manner,  the 
difference  in  tiie  effect  of  iihe  two  white  lights. 

It  is  most  remlarkablejthat  the  curves  in  figures  6  and  7  are  de- 
pressed below  the  normal  in  the  part  corresponding  to  green.  For,  when 
the  eye  is  fatigued  with  yellow  light  (>l  =  .577  pi)  alone,  for  example^ 
the  resulting  persistency  curve  has  two  elevations,  one  in  the  red  and  the 
other  in  thei  green,  as  shown  in  figure  8,  \vhich  is  plotted  from  the  data 
in  table  6. 

No  persistency  curve  has  l^een  obtained  when  the  eye  was  fatigued 
with  the  compliraentrvry  colour,  blue,  of  wave  length  .474  fi.  Figure 
9,  however,  is  a  persistency  curve  obtained  when  the  fatiguing  stimulus 
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wias  another  h)ae  of  blue,. the  wave  length  of  which  was  -440  fi.  This 
figure  is  taken  from  the  paper  previously  referred  to.  Assuming  that 
the  curve  for  >l  =»  .474  /i,  would  be  practically  the  same  as  that  for 
X  =  .  440  /£,  an  assumption  which  is  almost  certainly  correct,  it  is 
seen  that  fatiguing  ^the||  eye  with  blue  produces  two  elevatdoos  in  the 
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TABLE  6. 


A 

Normal 
Persistenoe 

Eye   fatigued 

with 

X  =  .577  fi 

A 

Nonnal 
Pendfltence 

Eye  fatigued 

with 
A  =  .577  « 

.726 

sec. 
.0315 

sec. 
.0377 

.566 

sec. 
.0135 

sec. 
.0142 

706 

.0308 

.530 

.0144 

.0160 

698 

...... 

.0268 

.514 

.0156 

.0170 

670 

.0185 

.0194 

.497 

.0198 

643 

.0161 

.483 

.0206 

.0228 

615 

.0142 

.0146 

.445 
.427 

.0352 

.463 

.581 

.0136 

.410 

.0486 
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curve,  one  in  the  violet  and  the  oVber  in  the  green.  Lt  would  seem 
jiatural  to  expect  the  curve  obtained  Iwhen  the  eye  was  acted  upcm  by 
both  colours  of  wave  lengths  .577  jn  and  .474  fi,  to  have  three  elevBr 
tions  to  correspond ^wilaiithovse  in.  figures  8  and  9,  viz:  in  the  red,  green 
and  violet.  Instead  of  this,  hov^ever,  the  persistency  curve  in  figure  6 
fihows  two  elevaftions — 'in  the  red  and  violet — end  s,  I  depression  in  aie 
green:  ithe  anticipated  double  devation  in  the  green  is  acljually  replaoed 
by  a  depression.  Asitiie  duration  of  colour  impressions  on  the  retina  is 
an  inverse  function  of  the  luminosily,  we  have  the  paradoxical  conclu- 
sion that  doubly  fatiguing  the  giieen  sensatdom  with  blue  aud  yellow  light 
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Fig.  10. 


together  causes  green  light  to  make  a  more  luminous  impression  than  it 
does  normally.  Further,  I  since  the  parts  of  the  curve  disturbed  by  fatigu- 
ing fthe  retina  with  blue  and  yellow  are  those  corresponding  to  red,  green 
and  violet,  it  follows  that  none  of  Ithe  colour  sensations  are  independent 
of  each  other;  while  the  fact  that  the  curve  epffers  disturbances  in  three 
parts  seems  to  favour  the  liheory  of  three  fundamental  colour  sensations. 
Thei  persistency  curve  in  figure  7  was  obtained,  as  explained  before, 
when  the  eye  was  fatigued  with  red  and  green  of  complementary  hues. 
Now,  when  the  retina  is  acted  on  by  red,  or  by  green  separately,  a  per- 
sistency curve  with  but  one  elevation  is  obtained,  which  occurs  in  the 
Ipart  of  the  curve  oorresponding  to  the  colour  used  in  fatiguing  the  eye. 
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TbiB  is  ahowo  in  the  carrée  in  figures  10  and  11^  whidx  ane  taken  fmm 
the  paper  referred  to  eeveral  tiinee. 

When,  how€s?er,  lîhe  eye  is  fatigued  with  complementary  rediajid  greeti 
eoloure  tc^ether,  the  curve  (figure  7)  'hnô  an  elevation  in  the  red,  a  de*1 
pr^sion  in  the  green,  and  a  pronounced  elevation  in  the  violet  It  iB 
remarkable  that  there  is  no  green  elevationi,  and  Btill  more  remarkable 
that  the  violet  seniia.lion  ia  affected  at  all,  or  at  least,  to  any  very  per- 
ceptible amount.  It  is,  perhaps^  possible  that  the  white  light  formed 
by  combining  complementary  red  and  green  hues  is  a  compound  witJi 
properties  of  its  own  quite  different  from  thoee  poseesaed  by  the  separate 
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oomponentB,  and,  in  virtue  erf  its  being  mhilB,  stinmlatea  all  three  sen- 
sations, red,  green  and  violet,  even  though  no  violet  light  h  present. 
The  eame  idea  would  also  apply  to  the  curve  in  figure  6,  though,  aa  we 
have  seen,  the'  occurrence  of  the  elevatioriB  there  is  susceptible  of 
another  explanation. 

Both  persistency  curves  obtained  when  the  retina  wa^  fatigued  by 
tiie  oœnpofunded  complementarr  colours  inti^rsect  the  normal  in  two 
places,  one  of  which  \b  in  the  orange  at  X  =*  .62^.  This  colour  was 
need  as  a  fatiguing  stimulus  and  a  pemistency^  curve  obtained  which  is 
plotted  in  figure  12  from  the  data  in  table  7.    The  curve  «hows  twoiel^ 
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Yatiaos,  one  in  the  red  and  liiie  othar^in  the  gieeo,  indioating  the  gener- 
ally admj!tted  composite  cbaracter  of  the  senaatioii  of  orange  light 


TABLE  7. 


X 

Nonnal 
Fèifiatenoe 

A- .62/1 

.             Notmal 
^         Fbnifltenoe 

A-  82/. 

.7& 

MO. 

.0815 

MO. 

.0383 

.5^6 

MO. 

.0135 

we. 

.0140 

.706 

m  •  •  »  » 

.0810 

.530 

.0141 

.0161 

.608 

.0261 

.514 

.0166 

.670 

.0185 

.0183 

.497 

.0177 

.0186 

.643 

• . .  •  • 

.0140  . 

.483 

0207 

.0881 

.615 

.0133 

.0136 

.427 

• .  •  • 

.0488 

.681 

.0135 

.410 

0485 

T—    ^ 

^ ^I.Jl^    XI. 

i     1  _ 

•«_         1       •             A%     •  . 

In  geoeml,  we  may  conclude  that  die  ezperimentB  described  in  this 
paper  etrongly  support  4he  yiew  that  the  fundamental  |coIonr  sfftflfttî4>nff 
aie  ledy  gieen  and  vJoleL 

I  dedielto  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  the  kindness  of  Professor 
E.  L.  Nidiols,  director  of  the  Department  of  Physics,  Cornell  Univear- 
âtjr,  in  whose  laboratoiy  these  experiments  were  performed. 
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XX, — The  Need  of  a  '^  Baiianaî  Almanac/^ 
By  M0SE8  B.  CoTSWOEiHj  F.Q.S.,  of  York,  England. 

[Prefatohy  Note»  —  Mr.  Coteworth  was  introduced  to  the  Section 
by  Sir  Sandford  Flemings  K.O.M.G.,  who  spoke  of  him  m  a  gentleman 
who  had  given  prolonged  attention  to  the  subject — one  of  universal  im- 
portftnee^which  he  was  about  to  discuss.  Sir  Sandford  proceeded  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  subject  of  "  A  Reformed  Calendar." 
It  has  been  thought  desirable  to  prefuc  bis  observations  to  Mr,  Cots- 
worth'»  paper.] 

Sra  Sahdfohd  Flemtkq's  Addrkss, 

The  calendar  of  days,  weoks  and  niontin?^,  which  we  have  inherited 
from  past  ages,  i^  found  in  many  quarters  to  he  inadequate  for  our 
modern  reqnirementat  especially  in  many  branches  of  industrial  life, 
in  business  operations  and  various  spheres  of  limnan  activity;  it  iâ 
especially  felt  by  railway  and  other  transportation  companies.  The 
defect  of  the  calendar  are  borne  with  equanimity  by  the  community 
generally,  apparently  under  the  belief  that  no  change  can  he  made;  that 
the  months,  for  etample,  varying  in  length  from  28  to  31  days,  are  fixed 
by  some  natural  law  and  as  unalterable  as  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  There  are  a  few  persons,  however^  who  begin  to  see  the  matter 
in  a  different  li^ht.  A  spokesman  in  favour  of  ^ome  change  and  im- 
provement has  recently  been  heard  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  proposal  for  a  gimplified  calendar  by 
Mr,  Alexander  Philips  of  Brechen  in  Scotland,  and  we  have  here  with 
ufl  to-day,  a  gentleman  from  the  City  of  York,  England,  who  has  given 
the  subject  prolonged  consideration*  For  myself  I  warmly  approve  of 
the  movement  to  simplify  the  calendar^  and  my  earnest  desire  ia  to  see 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada  take  a  leadinir  part  in  promoting  a  needed 
change—a  change  which  would  benefit  the  great  human  family  for  all 
future  time. 

That  such  a  cliange  can  be  effected  I  have  no  doubt  whateverj  pro- 
vided we  take  the  right  course^  and  the  right  course  to  follow  is  to  begin 
by  seeking  the  proper  means  of  gaining  the  siéent  of  all  interested  in 
the  proposal. 

The  question  aris^:  who  are  interested  f  and  the  answer  is,  everj- 
body,— all  civilised  nations  are  concerned  in  any  proposition  to  modify 
the  calendar  of  days  and  months  which  has  come  down  to  ns  throngb 
the  centuries. 
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'Members  of  the  Royal  Society  will  remember  a  cognate  case  which 
presented  itself  on  this  continent  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  Railway  System  of  this  country  was  the  direct  means 
of  forcing  the  mattes  on  our  attention.  The  establishment  of  the 
Canadian  Railways,  ettending  from  the  Maritime  Provinces  westerly  to- 
wards the  Pacific,  brought  to  light  difficulties  in  reckoning  time.  It 
was  discovered  that  generally  speaking  every  town  and  city  had  its  own 
standard  by  which  tlie  hours  of  the  day  were  reckoned.  It  was  found 
that  there  were  nearly  a  dozen  standards  of  time  between  Halifax  and 
Samia,  and  there  was  every  prospect,  in  the  absence  of  a  proper  system, 
of  having  eventually  nearly  a  hundred  standards  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific.  This  was  suggestive  of  confusion,  and  worse  than 
confusion,  in  operating  the  railway  system  of  the  future.  Among  the 
records  of  the  Royal  Society  will  be  found  a  detailed  account  of  the 
means  taken  to  avert  these  evils.  A  scheme  was  evolved  by  which  the 
difl5culty  which  presented  itself  was  completely  solved,  and  not  only 
Canada  and  the  American  Continent,  but  all  countries  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  were  benefited. 

In  May,  1870,  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome,  then  (Jovemor-Qeneral  of  Canada,  by  a  memorial  from 
the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto.  His  Excellency  took  means  to  bring 
ihe  question  to  the  notice  of  Her  Majesty^s  official  and  scientific 
authorities  in  London,  and  through  the  Home  Government  the  attention 
of  foreign  governments  was  directed  to  the  subject. 

This  was  the  first  practical  step  taken,  and  the  world  is  more  in- 
debted than  it  knows  to  the  representative  of  the  Queen  in  this 
Dominion — to  the  same  British  nobleman  who,  a  few  years  afterwards, 
became  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada.  This  step  led 
eventually  to  an  International  Confei^nce  being  held  at  Washington 
from  which,  as  a  direct  outcome,  tlie  meridians  of  the  globe  were 
standardized,  and  the  reckoning  of  the  hours  of  the  day  simplified  by 
having  one  definite  standard  for  the  world. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  question  of  simplifying  the  almanac 
can  be  dealt  with  similarly.  I  pee  every  reason  for  memorializing  the 
Governor-General  on  the  subject,  in  the  hope  that  His  Excellency  may 
take  the  first  practical  step  in  a  movement  of  such  general  and  wide 
importance.  May  we  not  be  justified  in  the  expectation  that  in  due 
time  an  international  conference  may  be  assembled,  possibly  in  Ottawa, 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  that,  as  a  result,  all  civilized  nations  would 
have  a  simplified  and  greatly  improved  calendar  for  their  common  use 
and  benefit  in  reckoning  the  days,  the  weeks,  and  the  months  throughout 
each  and  every  year. 
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Me.  Cotsworth's  Papbe. 

We  naturaJly  ûssume  that  the  methods  of  our  anceetore  are  best  until 
naceeeity,  Uae  mother  of  invention,  causes  gonieone  to  initiate  an  im- 
provenient  which  we  adopt  when  convinced  it  will  beneiit  Ui. 

Thibetans  continue  carrying  merchandise  on  pack-horses  between 
their  cities,  over  mountains  and  valleys;  whilst  we  speed  acroes  the 
Rocky  monntainë,  through  tunnels  and  over  bridges,  along  tracks  now 
being  reduced  in  grade  to  economize  time  and  expense* 

Similarly,  we  may  avoid  the  needless  and  tiresome  almanac  up9 
and  downs  of  our  28,  29,  30  and  31  day  months,  and  ensure  the  smooth- 
est possible  gliding  of  the  almanac  register  of  our  3fi5  days'  year,  in 
weeks  and  months  through  all  future  years,  if  we  einiply  legislate  that 
either  Christmas  Day,  or  New  Year's  Day,  shall  not  have  a  week-day 
name,  and  that  our  easiest  present  month  of  February  shall  permanently 
measure  fnture  months  as  per  the  following: — 


Model   Month. 

Sundays *  * .  1  8 

Mondays  ........  2  9 

Tnesday» 3  10 

Wednesdays 4  11 

Thursdays,   ......  5  13 

Fridays 6  13 

Saturdays. 7  14 


15 

22 

16 

23 

17 

24 

18 

25 

19 

26 

20 

27 

21 

28 

We  most  easily  recognize  the  month's  length  in  Febmary,  especially 
when  it  begins  on  Sunday,  as  it  consists  of  four  of  the  weekly  uaita 
by  which  we  work  and  pay.  The  fact  that  the  2B  days  are  exhausted 
by  the  regular  multiple  of  7  days  per  week,  which  expires  with  the 
month,  makes  it  very  easy  to  remember  both  the  day  of  the  week  and 
the  date. 

If  all  other  months  were  of  that  length,  the  week-day  names  for 
those  dates  would  be  permanent  and  many  important  advantages  would 
result,  giving  increased  facilities  to  everybody.  But  when  the  1st  of 
February  registers  successive  week-daya  in  the  fallowing  years,  that 
Bîmplid^  and  convenience  disappears,  m  the  month  then  contains  three 
complete  weeks,  with  parta  of  two  other  week?!  as  the  first  and  lost  days 
of  the  month*      That  confusing  resnlt,  unfortunately,   affects  other 
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months,  which  never  can,  under  the  existing  abnanac,  both  begin  and 
end  with  the  week.  They  always  have,  at  least,  one  fraction  of  a  week 
beyond  four  weeks,  and  in  nine  or  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve  there 
are  two  portions  of  weeks  to  be  computed. 

Those  shifting  factors  so  confuse  our  ideas  of  a  month  that  few 
persons  can  mentally  gauge  the  month,  which,  beyond  the  weeks,  is  the 
most  used  unit  of  time  we  are  constantly  needing.  The  reason  is 
that  the  months  are  xmequal  and  their  dates  persistently  changing  their 
week-day  names;  whereas,  if  the  "model  month"  were  adopted,  the 
respective  week-days  would  never  deviate  from  the  four  fixed  dates 
therein  assigned  to  them.  Then  we  could  instantly  call  to  mind  the 
identity  of  both  week-day  names  and  dates  for  any  day  in  the  year, 
and  forgetful  people  could  be  sure  of  the  current  day  of  the  week  and 
date  when  it  would  be  so  easily  shown  by  a  pointer  on  our  watches  when 
Sundays  are  lettered  at  the  quarter-hour  points,  and  the  six  week-days 
in  each  quarter. 

This  subject  in  its  practical  bearing  upon  trade,  and  industrial 
life  and  general  convenience  has  engaged  my  attention  during  twenty- 
four  years.  That  accounts  for  my  having  been  requested  to  bring  the 
question  before  you. 

Origin  of  the  Suggested  Kefobm. 

The  world-wide  need  for  reform  of  the  almanac  has  yearly  engrossed 
me  the  more  its  everyday  value  to  us  all  was  ascertained  by  investigation, 
travel,  discussion,  and  correspondence  during  the  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities provided  by  professional  work  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
in  expert  business  methods  to  avoid  waste  labour. 

The  waste  directly  caused  by  our  unequal  months  was  evidenced 
early  during  my  twenty-five  years  of  statistical  work,  abstracting  the 
weekly,  monthly  and  yearly  earnings,  etc.,  for  the  railway  company 
carrying  the  largest  tonnage  in  the  world,  who  are  also  the  largest  dock 
owners  in  the  world. 

In  non-leap-years  all  the  twenty-eight  days  of  February,  being 
repeated  during  the  first  twenty-eight  days  of  March,  with  the  same 
week-day  names  to  the  respective  dates,  made  all  statistical  comparisons 
easy  and  exact  between  these  two  periods,  but  then  only.  The  régulai 
weekly  sailings  of  the  continental  and  coasting  steamers  fitted  both 
periods  in  the  current  and  preceding  non-leap-years. 

Everything  in  earnings  and  expenditure  was  on  the  same  time 
basis,  as,  although  the  preceding  year  began  a  day  earlier  in  the  week, 
there  were  four  constant  periods  of  four  weeks  each.      That  enabled 
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ua  to  ascertain  the  cost  oî  warkiiig  with  lem  labour,  and,  further,  we 
gained  greater  accuracy.  We  were  thus  able  to  get  home  earlier  and 
happier,  without  working  unpaid  overtinae* 

Being  desirous  of  doing  so  every  month,  my  attention  was  directed 
to  the  loss  and  anomalies  developed  by  our  imperfect  almaaac  Bystem. 
^Vhilst  investigating  tho  origin  of  our  anomalous  months  and  the  shift- 
ing weeks  therein,  as  explained  later,*  an  easy  way  was  dificloaed  by  which 
all  our  almanac  troublée  can  he  avoided* 

Kotidng  that  bm  businees  became  more  exacting  in  accelerated  ratio 
eioh  following  year,  the  chief  officers  required  more  precise  explanationa 
of  the  differences  in  the  cost  of  handling  the  traffic  each  successive 
monthj  to  avoid  waste  and  increase  efficiency;  the  cause  was  so  gen- 
erally found  in  the  needless  variati^^ns  of  our  almanac  (especially  after 
the  moon*wandering  of  Easter  began  )j  that  the  child-borû  assumption 
as  to  tlie  almanac  system  of  our  ancestors  being  best,  gradually  vanished, 
aa  the  extent  of  our  abnanae  created  inconveniences,  difficulties  and 
waste  of  labour  forced  on  govenunents^  railway  and  canal  companies, 
shipowners,  manufacturers,  traders  and  workers  became  evident. 

The  crude  and  imperfect  system  of  having  twenty-eight  to  thirty- 
one  day  months  fixed  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  by  the  Cmsara, 
sufficed  when  the  work  of  the  world  was  done  by  unpaid  slaves;  but 
the  freedom  and  enterprise  won  since  then  have  developed  new  conditions 
needing  better  almanac  facilities*  The  exclusive  barriers  of  nations 
have  been  broken  down  and  interchange  of  trade  is  universal,  neces- 
sitating duplicate  dûïm  by  buyers  and  sellers  where  different  almanacs 
exist.  Few  persons  realize  that  the  one-third  of  Eu  ropers  population 
(in  Bussia^  Turkey,  Roumania,  Greece,  etc.)  trade  with  us  in  duplicate 
dates,  involving  interest  calculations  and  legal  difficulties.  The  intro- 
duction of  steamships,  rail  way  s^  telegraphs^  cables,  telephones  and  mod- 
em business  and  social  methods  have  lery  extensively  changed  our 
almana€  requirewients  for  equal  months,  etc.,  since  the  7-days  week  was 
established  in  Europe  by  Constantine  nearly  four  centuries  after  the 
irrational  months  were  iixed  by  Augnstua  Csesar, 

The  business  and  social  inconvenience  evidenced  during  the  Christ^ 
mafi  weeks  of  1894  and  1895  (when  Christmas  Day  came  in  the  middle 
of  the  week),  disturbed  regular  ideas  of  the  week.  Market-days  and 
weekly  appointments  had  to  be  altered»  causing  trouble,  confusion, 
expense  and  disappointments. 

îfl'oticing  the  heart-burning  caused  to  shop-assistants  and  other 
toilers,  whose  cherished  Christmas  family  re-unicns  were  curtjiiled  to 
get  them  back  for  Friday  and  Safcurday*s  business  (when  they  could  not 
link  up  the  nearest  week-end  with  the  holiflflvsl,  broudH  the  idpa  to 
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my  mind  that  as  Christmas  Day  was  kept  like  Simday^  the  boon  of  % 
fixed  almanac  and  Christmas  Holidays  always  extended  orer  tibe  wedc 
eiid  without  splitting  the  week,  might  be  secured  if  we  siniply  Kept  its 
name  as  *^  Christmas  Day/'  and  relieved  it  from  being  emunented  as 
a  day  of  the  week — a  "  Dies-non  "  inserted  as  a  public  holiday  between 
Sunday  and  Monday^  where  it  naturally  occurs  in  the  year  1916. 

Furthep,  I  saw  that  by  similarly  giving  **  Leap-Day  *'  its  proper 
name  and  letting  it  '^  leap  the  week-day  name  ''  as  a  ^ZKes-ium  ''  and 
public  holiday,  (ri^tly  due  to  salaried  servants  who  work  tiiat  day  for 
nothing),  we  might  by  relieving  those  excepticMial  year  days  from  Jmng 
enumerated  as  date  of  the  month,  permanently  win  the  many  increased 
facilities  and  benefits  which  tiie  easiest  possible  working  month  of  four 
weeks  would  always  bring  by  ending  on  Saturday, —  and  establiflh  the 
easiest  possible  permanent  almanac.  Thus  the  golden  key  to  aolye  oar 
almanac  diflBculties  and  perfect  the  calendar  appeared  to  be  fonnd  in 
the  '*  Dies-non,"  and  simpler  months.  Those  form  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  various  proposals  which  have  since  been  made  to  improve 
our  yearly  register  of  time,  as  the  source  of  the  miJBchief  in  nh^Tiging 
the  week-day  names  through  all  the  dates  in  each  year  and  separating 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day  from  the  week-end,  was  then  located 
in  the  odd  365th  day  beyond  the  fifty-two  weeks  of  the  year. 

Possibly  the  last  day  of  the  year  as  a  ^^  Dies-non/'  or  duplicate 
Saturday  might  be  preferred  by  business  people  for  stock-takiiigy  oi 
New  Year's  Day  be  preferable  to  some  nations;  but  the  prospective 
advantages  of  adopting  Christmas  Day  as  the  '^  Dies-non  ''  at  thia  stage 
in  the  world's  history  seem  very  much  more  important  (for  reasons 
which  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  condensed  paper),  in  view  of  the 
earlier  adoption  of  the  simplified  calendar  by  that  more  than  two-ihirda 
of  the  world's  population  who  now  use  lunar  almanacs,  as  in  India. 
China,  Japan,  etc.,  they  could  only  adopt  it  when  the  moon  was  new 
at  the  winter  solstice  to  which  Christmas  is  the  nearest,  and  would 
naturally  revert  in  subsequent  years  by  omitting  three  leap-days,  aftei 
the  advantages  of  the  proposed  almanac  lead  those  nations  (who  arc 
now  rapidly  being  aroused  to  realize  the  practical  benefits  of  sudi 
improvements),  to  negotiate  by  international  conference  for  general 
adoption. 

We  should  remember  that  Christmas  was  not  fixed  as  the  exaci 
date  of  Christ's  birth,  but  because  the  first  new  moon  after  the  WintM 
Solstice  shone  on  December  25th,  when  the  first  public  celebration  i 
that  festival  necessitated  long  pilgrimages  and  the  moon  was  the  monthl 
guide  to  the  masses  of  the  illiterate  people.  For  the  same  all-powerf  1 
practical  reason,  Julius  Caesar  fixed  January  Ist  to  begin  the  new  ' 
because  the  "first  new  moon  after  the  mnier  solstice ^^  then  shon 
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knowing  that  his  subjects,  then  scattered  through  Europe,  Africa  and 
West  Asia,  had  to  make  long  journeys  in  slow  stages,  depending  upon 
the  moon  entirelj  as  thedr  indicator  for  the  date,  after  they  had  heen 
warned  to  prepare  for  the  new  era's  inauguratioii  when  they  noticed 
the  lowest  sunrise  and  sunset  at  the  solstice, —  ]uat  as  the  Red  Indiana 
and  the  Hudson^a  Bay  traders  had  to  do  when  Europeans  first  came  to 
America, 

We  know  that  the  Indians  did  so  during  our  lifetime,  as  their 
moon-sticks,  now  in  my  possession,  prove,  and  their  huge  mounds  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley  indicate- 

History  of  oub  Almanao, 

When  the  Eoman  Csesars  fixed  the  irregular  lengths  of  our  monthi, 
Northern  Europe  was  being  colonized,  like  Canada  now  is.  Between 
three  thousand  and  four  thousand  years  before,  thô  wfee  Egyptians  bad 
by  their  stupendous  efforts  m  building  pyramids  won  the  most  valuable 
secret  of  the  length  of  the  solar  year^  at  such  a  cost  that  they  naturally 
kept  it  secret  (as  also  did  the  Babylonians  and  Chinese,  etc.),  knowing 
that  the  lives  of  their  people  depended  upon  intense  culture  of  the  two 
narrow  strips  of  land  between  the  Nile  and  the  sandy  hillSj  which  for 
more  than  a  thousand  miles  up  the  meridian  confine  the  fertilizing 
waters  of  that  river  to  its  narrow  valley.  Within  that  area  three  crops 
per  year  could  be  grown  without  any  manure  when  they  knew  the  right 
crops  to  sow  and  precise  days  of  the  year  for  each  agricultural  oper^ 
ation,  in  that  constant  sunny  climate,  by  simply  measuring  the  daily 
variations  in  the  length  of  nyramid  shadows  as  shown,  after  investiga- 
tions throughout  Eg}7)t,  on  page  78  of  my  book.^  The  usefulnesa  of 
that  knowledge  leaked  out  to  Sonthern  Europe  through  Greek  traders, 
and  it  le  significant  that  Julius  Cfeear  obtained  the  advice  of  the  great 
astronomer  from  Egypt's  UniveTsity  at  Alexandria  to  arrange  the  most 
useful  principle  of  fixity  in  the  Roman  months  and  yeara  then  drifting 
with  the  moon, 

Europeans  then  generally  registered  months  by  the  moon's  phases, 
like  the  Red  Indians  of  the  North-West  still  do  by  their  Spring  Festival 
beginning  their  twelve-moons  year  with  the  first  new  moù7i  after  the  first 
thunder,  as  I  found  the  Sarcees  doing.  The  next  five  moons  ominted 
on  one  hand  register  Saïx?ee  summer  moons,  and  after  the  Autumn 
Festival  moon,  the  five  winter  moons  are  counted  on  the  other  hand. 
Before  they  were  thus  able  to  count  twelve,  they  tallied  ten  moons  aa 
the  Arabs  did.     Indeed,  the  Romans  counted  ten  moons  per  year,  which 
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drifted  through  all  the  tnie  seaaons  until  KmD%  about  713  B.C,,  added 
January  and  February.  That  is  eyidenced  in  our  almanacs  by  Septan- 
ber  (7),  October  (8),  November  (9),  December  ^10)  gttll  ending  the 
y^Tj  which  then  b^an  with  March. 

The  quarters  of  the  moon  originated  our  T-dayi  week,  as  the  mcNm^s 
C7cle  is  29.53  days,  one-fourth  of  which  is  7.38  days.  The  adoptiom 
of  the  nearest  day  was  inevitable  and  was  most  wisely  ordained  in  the 
Mosaic  Law  and  adopted  by  the  early  Christiani,  whose  coniistent  obeerr- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath  gradually  imprefised  the  Hoinans  with  its  practical 
fidvantages  over  their  ten  days  counted  thrice  on  the  bands  m  thirty 
days  per  moon.  That  led  the  Emperor  ConstantinCj  after  he  adapted 
Christianity,  to  worthily  derive  his  title  of  "  the  Great^*'  by  decreMig 
the  observance  of  every  seventh  day  as  Sunday,  under  the  name  "IK«#- 
Sdië  "  in  3^1  A.D*,  when  Europeau^  rejoiced  on  receiving  that  great^t 
Messiiig  of  the  almanacks  fixed  seven-days  week  and  day  of  rest. 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Christian  Chnrch  that  it  thus  secured  that 
priceleea  boon  to  humanity.  Will  its  sections  now  unite  for  their  com- 
mon good  with  their  governments  to  relieve  us  from  moon^wandering 
EaeterSj  which  never  do  good  by  drifting,  that  tends  to  empty  the 
churches  of  people? 

Citizens  feeling  the  inoonvenience  caused  by  the  churches  maintain- 
ihg  shifting  Easters,  blame  the  church  authorities  on  seeing  the  children 
catch  cold  by  wearing  Easter  costumes  in  early  Eastern,  Then  the 
change  from  the  warming  winter  football,  etc.,  games  to  the  standing 
cricket  tempts  youths  to  cripple  their  health,  whilst  toiling  farmers, 
labourers,  and  artisans  are  tempted  to  take  the  first  opporbmity  of 
planting  potatoes^  etc,,  in  early  Easters  and  have  their  crops  ruined  by 
subséquent  froste. 

The  adherence  to  wandering  Easters  has  been  a  comstant  drag  upon 
church  usefulness*  Numerous  churches  continue  to  keep  parish  accounts 
from  Easter  to  Easter,  as  in  your  modern  Cathedral  at  Ottawa,  That 
antiquated  accounting  resulted  in  fifty  weekly  collections  for  last  year 
and  fifty-five  for  thiSj  and  a  prospect  of  fifty-one  for  next.  Such  old 
fogey  methods  tend  to  confusion  and  fail  to  profit  anybody. 

The  churches  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  remt?dy  all  thoee 
evils  by  simply  agrefiing  to  permanently  establish  Easter  (like  Christ^ 
mas),  when  it  falls  most  conveniently  for  their  people  on  April  23rd 
in  1916,  and  support  reform  of  the  months  which  have  neitlier  Chnrch 
origin  nor  Bible  authority,  as  their  historv  proves  them  to  be  of  Pagan 
origin  by  direct  decree  of  the  Caesars,  who,  at  *least»  understood  the 
benefit  of  fixed  arranfjemenis  for  good  government* 

The  Eoman  Pontiffs,  as  High  Priests  tn  Pre-Christian  times, 
iiecretly  controlled  the  declarations  as  to  whether  twelve  or  thirteen 
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moons  ehould  be  ooimted  in  Ûie  coming  year.  Aô  there  was  no  fixed 
date  in  the  solar  year  known  Uy  the  common  people^  the  populace  could 
not  detect  when  the  year  was  declared  one  moon  wrong,  because  the 
BjBtdm,  if  loyally  followed,  varied  the  moons  nearly  three-fourths  of  a 
month  from  the  solar  aeasons,  because  365.24  days  divided  by  29.53  per 
lunation^  equals  12,37  moons  per  year;  hence  two  years  being  24.74 
moonSj  indicated  Agricultural  sesions  .74  of  a  moon,  or  22  days  behind 
at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  To  rectify  tliat,  13  moone  were  required 
In  tlie  third  year,  which  registered  the  seasons  three  days  too  early. 
Next,  the  fourth  year's  seasons  were  19  days  behind,  and  so  on^  like  the 
confusing  Easter  w^derings  we  foolishly  continue  that  way. 

The  Pontiffs  abused  their  high  powers  when  bribed  by  Homan  rulers 
to  extend  tlieir  periorls  of  lucratiYe  office  by  declaring  thirteen  moons 
when  there  should  have  been  twelve,  to  personally  gain  another  month's 
taxes.  That  naturally  developed  the  harmful  system  of  public  plunder 
(now  called  "graft")  and  led  to  political  patronage  thrusting  un- 
worthy men  to  the  front,  regardless  of  the  serious  fact  that  farmers 
were  thereby  misled  into  sowing  see],  etc,,  too  late  or  too  early;  with 
the  inevitable  result  tliat  bad  crops  caused  famine  and  impoverished  the 
people  the  farther  their  sowing  moon  (then  known  by  its  number  in  the 
year),  was  drifted  from  the  season.  Thus,  their  "New  Year's  Day" 
varied  in  solar  date,  and  as  the  Pontiff  was  in  collusion  with  the  Consul 
when  he  directed  the  heralds  to  announce  the  New  Year  by  the  Boman 
Consul  publicly  hammering  the  annual  imil  into  the  Temple  of  Minerva, 
the  Qodd^s  of  Wisdom  and  Science,  the  people  accepted  the  yeax^s 
length  then  regulated  in  that  crude  way. 

The  great  object  of  our  calendars  and  almanacs  is  to  register  the 
banning  of  each  new  year  on  the  same  fixed  date  of  the  solar  year 
and  csorrectly  tabulate  the  365  days  in  fixf*d  order  throughout  the  seasons^ 
which  are  daily  indicated  by  the  sun's  noon  elevation.  The  moon  can- 
not be  wisely  used  to  register  either  the  true  seasons  nor  measure  months 
of  any  fixed  length  in  days,  which  Julius  Ciesar  found  were  absolutely 
necessary  for  good  government  to  help  the  people  and  prevent  the  abuses 
which  bad  drifted  the  almanac  eighty  days  from  ther  trae  seasons  by 
the  year  46  B.C.  He  realized  that  the  grave  pubHe  loss  and  confusion 
cau^d  by  that  moon-wandering  from  the  seasons  could  beet  be  avoided 
by  having  fixed  kngihi  for  each  month,  enîirBÎy  independent  of  the  moon, 
and  always  beginning  the  year  upon  one  precipe  dmj  of  a  fixed  season, 

Julius  Caesar,  therefore,  established  tJie  basis  of  our  almanacs  by 
his  great  reform  which  fixed  alternate  months  of  thirty-one  and  thirty 
days,  and  began  the  1st  of  January'  in  the  year  45  B.C,  with  the  *^  firsi 
New  Moon  thai  shone  after  the  Winter  Solstice*^  The  urgent  public 
need  did  not  permit  of  delaying  that  great  change  until  the  new  moon 
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appeared  <m  December  22n^  [as  it  does  at  23.50  o'dock  tiiis  jemr  (1906) 
on  tiie  Standaid  Meridian  of  Qreenwich],  eo  that  first  notm,  40  B.CL, 
accidentally  fixed  the  commencement  of  our  yer^  ten  daja  fr«n  natoze^t 
year^B  end. 

That  diacrepency  he  could  not  avoid  when  liie  illitermie  peaaantay 
scattered  Ihronghont  the  Empire  coxQd  only  understand  that  ffîgw^i  to 
begin  the  new  era»  bat  as  the  great  object  of  that  veform  waa  to  oonfer 
the  permanent  benefits  of  a  fixed  year  to  locate  the  aeaatMi  for  eadi 
day's  work,  the  days  were  arranged  accordingly  in  thirty-one  and  thirty 
day  months. 

Jnly,  then  named  in  hcmonr  of  Julius  Cœsar's  birthday  thereù!, 
had  thirty-one  days,  but  when  Augustus  Cœsar  was  enthroned,  after 
Julius  CflBsar  died,  yaniiy  led  hiin  to  alter  the  name  of  hia  birthday 
month  from  Seztilis  (6th)  to  August^  and  as  it  had  cmly  thirty  days 
his  pride  led  him  to  add  one  day  to  August  For  reasons  beat  known 
to  himself  he  took  that  day  from  February. 

That  gave  the  third  quarter  of  the  year  ninety-three  days,  leaving 
only  ninety  in  the  first  quarter^  and  by  disturbing  calculations  for  ronta^ 
interest^  etc.,  caused  public  outcry. 

To  sustain  his  pride  fn>m  publicly  acknowledging  Julius  Onaar^a 
superior  plan,  Augustus  took  one  day  each  from  September  and  Novem- 
ber, to  make  the  Slst  of  October  and  31st  December.  Thus  the  pride 
and  arrogance  of  Augustus  Cœsar  has  during  1,900  years  inflicted  tb» 
present  irrational  months  upon  European  races  with  the  consequent 
inequalities  of  90,  91,  92,  92  days  in  ttie  quarters  of  the  year,  and  the 
disparity  of  three  days  betj^een  the  181  days  in  the  first  half,  and  the 
184  days  in  the  second  half  of  the  years. 

Those  inequalities  not  only  disturb  the  computations  for  interest, 
rents,  etc.,  but  they  unequal  ize  the  annual  sub-divisions  of  salaries,  etc, 
and  have  a  far  more  potent  effect  upon  the  most  desired  net  earnings 
of  large  railway  and  other  corporations  whose  influences  are  yearly 
becoming  more  powerful,  e,g.,  the  three  days  difference  between  the  half 
years  inflate  the  dividends  for  the  half  year  ending  December  31st^  by 
about  2  per  cent,  and  that  disparity  is  further  disturbed  by  the  present 
needless  changing  of  the  week-day  names  for  the  days  throughout  suc- 
cessive years,  owing  to  the  odd  53rd  week-day  beyond  62  wedos  recurring 
on  the  last  day  of  each  year.  Those  with  tiie  inequalities  of  the  months 
cause  stocks  and  shares  to  vary  in  value  beyond  trade  variations,  giving 
rise  to  stock  exchange  gambling,  and  with  their  attendant  evils  inflict 
loss  upon  thrifty  workers  variously  paid  by  the  week  and  month,  paying 
rents  and  other  charges  by  the  existing  unequal  months,  whidi  cannot 
be  equated  by  the  indispensable  week  that  divides  February  alone  into 
the  four  weeks  best  suited  to  modem  requirements. 
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The  difference  between  the  2B  days  of  February  and  31  days  in 
January  and  March,  approximates  11  per  eontj  and  renders  accurate 
comparisons  impracti cable,  whilst  fair  adjustmenta  caji  only  be  approxi- 
mated after  elaborate  calculations  are  made.  Similar  dilïïeulties  arise 
from  the  disparities  between  the  other  months  of  the  year.  They  cannot 
be  truly  compared  either  with  each  other,  nor  with  the  corresponding 
months  in  the  preceding  years,  because  their  week-day  earning  times 
are  different.  Those  differences  are  developing  serious  drawbacks  in 
all  kinds  of  statisticiil  work  and  investigation  dependent  thereon,  such 
as  the  growing  need  for  the  axact  ascertainment  of  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion per  ton  or  per  article,  the  costs  of  transportation  required  by  rail- 
way, canal  and  shipping  companies,  coal,  iron,  and  other  mining  com- 
panies, and  manufacturers  generally*  Banks,  insurance  companies, 
medical,  city,  and  government  authorities,  need  more  precise  compaxisoni 
for  records  of  immigration,  births,  deaths,  etc,,  beat  obtained  each  four 
w^eeks. 

To  meet  the  growing  need  for  accurately  apportioning  coata  of 
production  and  comparisonj  the  practice  of  sub-dividing  salaries^  wages, 
etc,*  into  the  varying  monthly  payments  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
working  da}^  in  each  month,  ha*^  rapidly  spread  through  the  United 
States,  "because  it  pays*"  and  for  that  reason  vitally  affecting  com- 
petition, tends  to  spread  through  Canada  and  the  world*s  manufacturing 
countries,  entailing  many  millions  of  waete  calculations  and  much  incon- 
Tenieace,  all  of  which  will  have  to  he  endured  under  more  inteuBely 
developing  conditions,  unless  out  months  are  adjusted  in  the  near  future 
to  meet  the  controlling  needs  of  commerce  for  monthly  accounts  oom- 
menenrate  with  the  working  week,  Neither  months  of  30  nor  31  dajrt 
can  overcome  the  inherent  difficulty  of  fitting  the  inevitable  week  of 
seven  days  into  any  other  month  than  that  of  the  simple  28  days 
to  adequately  meet  ptihlic  ûonvêm^nce^  which  must  dominate  all  other 
oonsiderations. 

Existing  Anomalies  and  Tnconventencbs. 

The  defects  of  unequal  months  changing  week-day  names  for  dates 
trouble  everybody.  Think  of  the  nnmljer  of  times  we  want  to  know 
what  day  of  the  week  and  month  it  is,  or  will  be  on  future  dates,  the 
intervals  between  which  are  so  complicated  to  calculate  by  our  irregular 
months.  When  the  Csesars  fixed  those  months  that  difficulty  waft 
scarcely  felt,  references  were  few,  and  they  had  neither  the  week  nor 
Sundays  changes  day  names  in  the  months  ;  but  now  the  weekly  Sunday*! 
rest  from  business  has  developed  special  duties  and  recurring  engage- 
ments for  particular  week  days  and  weekly  payments  needing  better 
almanac  facilities  for  reference  than  snfBced  when  nearly  all  days  were 
equally  available  for  every  purpose,  as  with  the  Bed  Indians* 
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Our  confusiiig  system  of  chungiiig  day  names  for  the  stme  foÊi 
dlûifs  each  jear,  makes  it  needleBsly  difficult  to  decide  in  advaiioe  upon 
any  particular  dates  in  the  month  for  special  pniposes.  We  cannot 
select  the  ocoasion  and  fix  a  yearly  date  without  inToiving  ammal  alter- 
ation of  its  wedt-day  name  and  the  erratic  ooconence  of  Sunday  on 
that  date  postponing  the  erent  until  a  day  later.  Therefon^  fixed 
maiket  fairs^  etc.,  are  delayed  and  located  as  the  first  Monday,  second 
Wednesday,  etc.,  of  a  month.  The  months  sometimes  contain  five  Sun> 
days,  at  others  four.  Those  Taiy  from  month  to  month,  and  year  to  year, 
so  that  the  number  of  woiking  days  per  month  is  never  constant  in  any 
month.  The  vairing  four  to  fire  Saturdays  in  a  mcmth  also  affects 
all  estimates  of  commerce  and  industiy,  as  workmen  usually  work  only 
half  that  day,  whereas  more  steamships  sail  on  that  day  than  any  other. 

Those  divergencieB  disturb  the  comparative  value  of  all  statistical 
work  now  of  growing  importance  industrially,  and  to  the  governments 
whoee  impi^rt».  exports,  immigration,  etc,  returns  are  distorted  by  our 
changing  almanac  system.  AU  these  cause  needless  work  and  detract 
from  useful  results,  as  <me  month's  record  cannot  now  be  fairly  com- 
pared with  another,  nor  with  the  corresponding  records  in  previous  years. 
The  confusing  months  inconvenieuoe  everybody. 

The  most  important  anomalies  and  inconveniences  thus  created  hf 
our  antiquated  almanac  system  may  be  summarized  as  below: — 

The  months  are  unequal,  involving  fractions  of  wedm,  changing 
week-day  names  for  dates,  Chn'stmas  and  other  festivals,  fairs,  etc.; 
disturbing  mari^et  days,  periods  for  legislative,  laws,  univ^*8it7  and 
school  terms;  stock  exchange  settlements,  payment  days  for  bills  of 
exchange,  trade  accounts  (now  being  tried  at  28  and  30  days)  ;  moving 
dates  of  recurring  business  and  social  engagements,  etc.  ;  causing  finan- 
cial trouble  io  retail  trades  people,  and  householders,  when  five  week-end 
payments  for  groceries,  rent,  etc.,  are  required  out  of  a  monthly  income, 
or  monthly  rents  out  of  weekly  wages.  These  operate  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  poor  people,  as  the  fluctuations  of  the  pawnbroker's  business 
testify. 

These  inequalities,  together  with  the  unequal  quarters  of  the  year, 
disturb  the  computations  for  interest,  salaries,  rents,  and  all  periodical 
payments.  Other  inconveniences  beyond  those  named  result^  but  those 
suffice  to  show  the  growing  need  for  improvements  in  our  calendars  and 
almanacs  for  universal  use. 

Tho  changing  week-day  names  through  dates  of  ,ihe  year,  and 
fractions  of  the  week  bej^ond  the  28  days  each  month  cause  the  trouble 
and  confuse  ideas  of  time. 

Two  main  remedies  are  needed: — (1)  Treat  "Christmas  Day,"  or 
"  New  Year's  Bay,"  or  tlie  365th  day  of  the  year  as  a  holiday,  either 
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week-day  name  or  monthly  date,  and  likewise  raise  leap-day  to  be 
a  holiday,  without  either  week-day  name  or  monthly  date;  (2)  arrange 
the  most  convenient  regîilarly  recurnng  month  of  four  weeks,  with  thir- 
teen weeks  in  each  quarter  of  the  yean 

Having  arrived  at  the  conelosion  that  reform  was  highly  desirable, 
the  next  consideration  was  to  ascertain  what  waa  practicable, 

Befobm  Desihaele  akd  Phaoticable* 

That  led  to  the  aubmission  of  those  suggested  remedies  to  the  late 
Dn  Gott,  the  Bishop  of  Tniro  (England),  to  whom  X  also  explained  in 
1898  the  advantages  of  fixing  Eaater,  having  known  him  well  in  Leeds. 
He  conaidered  "  they  would  benefit  the  entire  human  race,"  and  cordially 
encouraged  me  to  work  for  the  reform,  as  also  did  the  Bean  of  York^ 
Cardinal  Stonor  (whom  T  was  privileged  to  meet  in  Home),  Dn  Tcmpeat 
Anderson^  of  York,  and  many  others.  My  proposals  of  1899  were  then 
published. 

Knowing  that  progressive  reform  would  be  more  quickly  taken  up 
by  the  free,  imtrammeUed  minds  of  Americans,  I  visited  the  United 
States  in  1903,  and  was  highly  pleased  when  President  Hadley,  of  Yale 
University,  told  me  that  he  thonght  the  month  of  four  weeks  *^  would 
covu  as  a  commercial  necessUif"  Prof.  Geo.  F,  Wright,  D,D,,  and 
others  aaid  the  reform  would  surely  be  accomplished  in  reasonable  time 
if  tactfully  worked  for — whilst  prominent  bankers  and  business  men 
agreed  that  it  was  highly  desirable  and  practicable.  Indeed  the  United 
States  Trust  Co.  and  other  bankers  had,  by  printed  interest  cards,  eta^ 
already  begun  to  charge  interest  every  four  weeks,  and  the  U,  S.  A* 
comparative  table  of  working  days  in  each  month  (as  reproduced  on 
page  35  of  the  "  Rational  Almanac")  was  in  regular  use  in  the  leading 
offices. 

The  govermnents,  railway  companies  and  other  large  employers  had, 
through  changing  days  and  unequal  months,  long  been  burdened  with 
vast  numbers  of  monthly  calculations  to  apportion  yearly  salaries,  rents, 
f^tc.,  to  the  var}ing  number  of  work-days  in  each  month,  to  ascertain 
truer  costs  as  against  monthly  revemie,  traffic,  sales,  etc.  They  had 
elaborate  tables  printed  and  some  offered  to  pay  for  shorter  methods 
of  calculation  to  meet  their  increasing  needs,  m  my  publications  to 
economize  such  work  were  widely  known. 

Tbat  erperlence  in  America  was  emphasized  when  the  four-week 
(28  days)  system  was  found  to  have  spread  to  the  British  and  German 
iron  and  steel  trades,  steamship  companies,  etc  whilst  all  nations  were 
feeling  the  increasing  need  for  equal  monthly  periods  of  service  and 
pay^  as  instanced  by  the  Belgian  Government  having  to  adopt  the  four 
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weekly  period  for  the  employers'  and  employees'  contribiitiom  to  pmvida 
ihe  best  designed  pension  system  for  old  age. 

Then,  feeling  that  the  time  had  arrived  to  pnbiicly  advocate  the 
reform,  ray  hook  on  *'The  Rational  Almanac/'  was  published  in  1905. 

Since  that  time  increasing  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  advocacy 
for  reform  in  both  Europe  and  America.  The  celebrated  French 
astronomer,  Camille  Flammarion,  with  others  in  Germany,  etc.,  have 
joined  with  Lord  Avehuiy,  Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge^ 
Mn  Alex*  Philip,  and  other  British  advocates,  in  urging  for  improve- 
ment. 

Sir  Sandford  Fleming,  who  is  so  widely  known  for  his  valuable 
I'xperience  in  the  establishment  of  International  "  Standard  Time  "  has 
personally  told  yon  "  that  the  desired  chunge  can  be  effected  I  have  no 
doubt  whatever/^  Such  testimonies  commend  the  subject  to  your  con- 
sideration.    Now  he  has  pointed  out  the  right  course  to  take 

As  investigators  have  almost  unanimously  been  led  to  realize  the 
world-wide  advantages  which  would  result  in  everyday  convenience  to 
us  all  if  the  odd  365th  day  of  the  year  (beyond  the  52  weeks  of  7  days) 
could  he  c^leaidared  without  a  week-day  name  to  obviate  the  changing 
week-day  names  of  dates  through  successive  years,  by  simply  naming 
"  Christmas "  or  *''  New  Yearns  *'  day  apart  from  week-day  names;  which 
of  the  two  is  best  may  be  left  as  a  matter  of  detail  for  an  intemational 
conference  to  decide.  Similarly  the  minor  question  of  the  proposed 
fixity  of  Easter  may  suitably  he  left  open  for  the  churches  to  consider 
as  the  masses  of  the  people  evidence  desire  for  a  permanent  almanac, 
bearing  in  mind  the  main  point  that  the  church  and  Sabbath  were  made 
for  men,  and  not  men  for  those  worthy  institutions. 

To  fit  working  weeks  into  months  and  quarters  is  the  most  impor- 
tant consideration  to  aim  at  in  almanac  reform.  'Wliether  that  can  be 
best  done  by  three  months  of  30  days,  plus  one  public  holiday  as  a 
dies  non  each  quarter,  or  two  months  of  30  days  plug  one  of  31  days, 
as  Mr.  Philip  and  others  have  suggested  (possibly  without  the  world- 
wide consideration  needed),  or  whether  the  thirteen  months  of  four 
weeks  each,  as  I  originally  propcmed  in  the  years  1896  to  1899,  or  some 
other  scheme  should  be  adapted,  are  subject  to  discussion,  and  whatever 
is  best  should  prevail  for  public  convenience. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  c^mgider  the  best  methods  that 
have  been  suggested  by  persons  who  have  given  most  thought  and  investi- 
gation to  the  subject  of  simplifjing  our  months.  As  these  can  be  readily 
grouped  under  four  tj^jical  methods,  Â,  B,  C,  and  D,  and  will  be  easiest 
understood  in  comparative  form,  the  Comparative  Table  for  A,  B,  C,  and 
D  Î8  printed  opposite* 
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1    COMPARISON  OF  METHODS  ABC  and* 

^^H                    Respectively  Proposed  to  SimpUfy  the  Months*           f 

^^^F               A  B  and  C  divide  12  moothâ  of    3D  and  31  days  into  Fixed  Qtsart 

^V         Ycarsr  each  consisting  of  13  weeks,  with  week-day  names  for  the  same  dates 

^H          the  month  rcctifring  every  3rd  month;  whilst  D  is  designed  to  secure  13  equ 

^H          montbB  of  4  weeks  each,  with  fixed  Quarter  Years,  and  week-days  rccarring  < 

^H          the  Bame  dates  every  month. 

^^B              METHOD 

Week 
Days 

JANUARY 

FEBRUARY 

MARCH 

1 

r    A 

Su. 

1     8  15  22  29 

6  13  20  27 

4  II  18  : 

M. 

2     9  16  23  30 

7  14  21  28 

s  12  19 

Tu. 

3  10  17  24 

1     8  15  22  29 

6  13  20  : 

^H          3  months    of  30  days 

W. 

4  11   18  25 

2     9  16  23  30 

7  14  21  : 

^^fc^         with  -^  the  last  day 

Th. 

5  12  19  26 

3  10  17  24 

1     8  15  22  ; 

^^^B        in  each  Quarter  as  a 

F. 
Sa. 

6  13  20  27 

7  14  21  28 

4  11   18  25 

5  12  19  26 

2  9  16  23  S 

3  10  17  24  - 

^^^"^        Saturday  Holiday. 

1 

P       B 

Su. 

1     8  15  22  29 

6  13  20  27 

4  11   iP 

M. 

2    9  16  23  30 

7  14  21   28 

5  12  19 

Tu. 

3  10  17  24 

1     8  15  22  29 

6  13  20 

W. 

4  11   18  25 

2     9  16  23  30 

7  14  21 

^H            2  Months  of  30  days. 

Th. 

5  12  19  26 

3  10  17  24 

1     8  15  22 

^^^^      1  Month    *'   31 

F. 

6  13  20  27 

4  11   18  25 

2     9  16  23 

Sa. 

7  14  21  28 

5  12  19  26 

3  10  17  24  ; 

M 

r     ^ 

Su. 

1     S  15  22  29 

5  12  19  2e 

3  10  17 

M. 

2     9  16  23  30 

6  13  20  27 

4  11  18 

Tu. 

3  10  17  24  31 

7  14  21  28 

5  12  19 

W. 

4  11    18  25 

1     8  15  22  29 

6  13  20 

^H             1  Month  of  31  days. 

Th. 

5   12  19  26 

2     9  16  23  30 

7  14  21 

^M          12  Months ''30     ''^ 

F. 

6  13  20  27 

3  10  17  24 

1     8  15  22 

Sa. 

7  14  21  28 

4  11   18  25 

2     9  16  2^ 

■      D 

Su. 

1     8  15  22 

1     8  15  22 

1     8  15    * 

M. 

2     9  16  23 

2     9  16  23 

2    9  16  23 

^^^^^^^M                                  .^  .  <^ 

Tu. 

3  10  17  24 

3  10  17  24 

3  10  17  24 

^H          13  Equal  Months,  con- 

W. 

4  11   18  25 

4  11   18  25 

4  11  18  25 

^^Ê              eisting  of  4  Common, 

Th. 
F. 

5  12  19  26 

6  13  20  27 

5  12  19  26 

6  13  20  27 

5  12  19  26 

6  13  20  27 

^^^L        Weeks. 

Sa. 

7  14  21  28 

7  14  21  28 

7  14  21  28 

^^^^^^H                                                                                                    »                                        ^^^^H 
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Methods  Sogqested  to  peotidr  Simpler  Months. 

VarioTiB  B^ggestians  have  been  made  to  bring  simpler  and  more 
equal  months  into  use,  and  as  nearly  all  plan  the  repetition  of  the 
week-days  and  datai  order  of  January,  February  and  March  in  each 
sticceeding  three  months  of  the  year,  we  may  most  easily  consider  the 
respective  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  f onr  most  typical  methods, 
A,  Bj  Cj  and  D,  if  we  concentrate  attention  upon  those  three  months, 
bearing  in  mind  that  now  January  has  31  days,  February  38,  and 
Marchai,  and  that  the  proposed  months  by  methods  A,  B,  and  C  would 
be  «sactly  repeated  in  triplets  after  January      February        March 

as  April  May  June 

July  August  September 

October       November       December 
Method  D  provides  for  the  insertion  of  a  new  month  of  four  weeks 
between  June  and  July. 

All  the  four  methods  provide  for  the  *^  odd  day  of  the  year  "  as  a 
" Die^-non'  and  public  holiday^  also  for  "^^ leap-day"  aa  a  summer 
holiday. 

The  *^  Di€s-non  "  is  suggested  as  ^*  Christmas  Day  "  in  both  methods 
A  and  D  ;  whilst  B  proposes  it  as  "  New  Year's  Day/^  and  C  reserves 
it  as  the  *'  last  d^y  of  the  year." 

They  all  rightly  begin  the  year  with  Sunday  and  are  planned  to 
provide  a  fixed  calendar  for  permanently  locating  equal  quarterly  and 
half-yearly  terms  and  give  f^xily  of  dates  for  law,  unversity^  and  school 
terms,  statutory  meetings  for  pnbUc  authorities,  markets,  fairs,  local 
festivals,  and  other  anniversaries,  such  as  the  Royal  birthdays  and  onr 
€wn  occurring  on  their  respective  permanent  week-days  for  their  parti- 
cular dates  each  year — -whilst  D  fnrther  providee  for  the  desired  con- 
venience of  fix&d  Easiers  and  their  contingent  festivals,  and  four  fixed 
datis  in  every  montk  for  each  week-dfay.  They  offer  those  many  pmc^ 
tical  advantages  over  the  shifting  system  we  have  been  content  to  nee, 
because  we  did  not  know  any  better,  until  recently  some  people  dared 
to  think  improvements  could  he  made. 

The  table  for  comparison  of  methods  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  records  in 
the  heading  their  proposed  sub-divisions  of  the  year,  and  below  each 
bold  indicator  letter  in  the  front  column  details  the  method  hy  which 
the  days  in  each  three  months  opposite  are  proposed  to  be  apportioned* 
We  will  now  proceed  to  consider  the  merits  of  each. 

The  fixity  of  the  week-day  names  nnd  detes  to  be  repeated  each 
three  months  being  arranged  for  by  all  the  methods  leads  to  the 
first  and  highly  important  consideration  of  the  convenient  working 
of  the  weeks  wîthîn  the  three  repeating  lengths  of  months,  which 
bff  A  end  on  Monday,  Wedn^day  ijnd  Friday,  respectively. 
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by  B  €nd  on  Monday,  Wedneadaj  and  Saturday,  respectively, 
by  C  end  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday^  respectively» 
by  D  end  on  Saturdays  always, 
A  and  C  have  the  sîigîit  advantage  over  B  of  being  more  easily  remem- 
bered as  alternate  daye,  but  A'a  advantage  is  merely  nominal,  as  the 
suggested  Saturday  holiday  is  practically  a  week-day,  and  other  nations 
would   not  add  tho&e  extra  public  quarter-day   holidays   to  the  more 
numeroufi  holidays  they  have  in  Italy,  Spain,  etc.,  as  they  would  make 
those  poor  people  poorer, 

D  has  the  supreme  advantage  over  the  otheiB  of  alumtfs  ending  the 
manih  with  the  week  on  Saturdays,  to  give  the  fullest  publie  convenience 
by  which  we  must  always  gauge  the  respective  merits  of  the  varions 
methods* 

The  second  test  of  usefulness  is  equality  in  the  total  number  of 
days  in  each  month,  B  and  G  have  equal  merits  as  the  31st  of  March 
in  Bj  is  equated  by  the  31et  of  January  in  C.  Here  again  A  has  ihe 
nominal  advantage  of  equal  months  of  30  days,  plus  the  Saturday  holi- 
day, after  March  30th,  but  D  has  the  most  valuable  advantage  over  all, 
of  absaluie  eqnalUy  in  every  month. 

The  third,  but  very  important  practical  oousideration  in  brusiness 
matters,  is  the  equality  in  the  total  number  of  working  days  the  pro- 
posed months  respectively  contain.     They  are  as  follows: — 


January. 

February. 

March 

Method  A 

26  days 

26  days 

26  days 

"      B 

25     " 

26     "     • 

27    " 

"      C 

«e    " 

S6    '• 

S6     " 

"      D 

S4.    " 

n   " 

H    " 

C  and  D  have  equality  in  ^ch  of  their  three  months,  as  shown  in  italicM. 

In  UiiB  test  B  make©  the  most  aerious  mistake  of  giving  March  two 
more  days  than  Januar}^,  and  as  that  would  give  March  an  inflation 
of  8  per  cent  in  earning  time,  and  likewise  inHate  June,  Septeml>er  and 
Decexnber  with  double  the  disparity  they  now  bear  to  their  adjoining 
montlis,  whilst  the  object  of  reform  is  to  remedy  their  present  differ* 
ences  —  thai  s^ms  a  fatal  objection  to  B. 

Both  A  and  B  propose  for  Jamuary,  April,  July,  and  October, 
one  day  or  4  per  cent  less  earning  time  than  the  other  months — a  serions 
diead%*antage* 

That  disadvantage  was  overoome  by  my  preliminary  method  C, 
which  gave  26  working  days  to  each  month;  but  it  had  to  give  place 
to  the  superior  advantages  in  D  of  24  working  days  of  exactly  the  same 
total  working  value  in  every  month  of  four  working  weeks  and  four 
psy-days,  when  practical  experience  so  manifestly  indicated  the  far 
superior  advantages  to  be  derived  from  months  of  four  weeks  each. 
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By  proposais  A,  B  and  C  there  would  always  be  five  Satimiaja  in 
every  third  month,  and,  with  the  slight  variation  by  method  C,  the 
the  other  six  wei^k-days  would  be  repeated  a  fifth  time  in  paii^  at  the 
end  of  each  successive  montli^  changing  not  only  the  week-day  names 
for  those  date»  beyond  the  £Sth  in  every  case,  but  unfortunately  altering 
the  names  of  week-days  for  eveiy  date  through  all  the  second  and  third 
months  of  each  quarter  of  t*  e  year.  That  would  leave  no  two  consecu- 
tive months  alike,  and  pei-petuate  unceasing  changes  in  names  of  dates 
each  successive  month,  similar  to  those  which  now  ooufuse  our  minds. 

We  have  already  proved  that  nearly  all  our  almanac  inconveniences 
are  caused  by  the  needles  changing  of  week-day  names  for  monthiy 
dates,  and  as  that  is  the  supreme  test  which  neither  methods  A,  B,  nor 
C  Can  pass, —  the  crû^vTiing  advantage  rests  with  method  D,  which  per- 
fectly meets  the  complete  case  of  providing  for  the  return  of  the  week- 
doafs  in  their  orditmrij  course  to  the  same  fixed  dates  in  evenj  month, 

A  glance  down  the  table  showing  the  Companion  of  Methods 
enables  us  to  see  how  by  all  the  first  three  methotls  A,  B,  and  C^  the 
weeks  are  split  between  January  and  February,  and  between  February 
and  March,  causing  the  former  part  of  a  broken  week  to  be  counted  in 
January,  and  the  latter  part  of  February's  last  week  to  be  computed 
in  March,  whilst  the  other  portions  of  both  those  broken  weeks  would 
have  to  be  accounted  for  in  poor  February,  which  has  been  so  easy  to 
us  all,  and  sets  such  an  excellent  and  practical  example  in  modesty 
below  its  rivals  in  the  February  column,  and,  moreover,  is  decidedly 
proved  to  be  the  beet  month  we  now  have  in  yearly  use,  or  thus  far 
experienced. 

Its  28  days  are  practically  as  near  tiie  original  moon-month's  length 
©f  29,53  days  as  are  the  31  day  montJis  which  A,  B,  and  C  unitedly 
ask  ns  to  dethrone  from  regulating  the  length  of  the  majorit}^  of  our 
months,  when  the  logical  sequence  of  Christians  substituting  tlie  7  days 
TPeek  for  the  Pagan  7.38  days  quarter  moon  in  the  time  of  Constautine 
the  Great  (page  5)  should  be  to  proportionately  reduce  tlie  months  to 
equal  periods  of  four  weeks. 

Having  agreed  that  relorm  is  botJi  desirable  and  practicable,  let 
us  strive  to  make  sure  that  when  we  do  change  it  shall  be  to  the  best 
method. 


COMPARIBON  OP  THE  PhOPOSED  ClLVNaEB  IN  LENGTHS  OF  MONTHS* 

As  the  extent  of  the  changes  in  the  length  of  monthi  proposed  by 
A,  B,  and  C  are  so  nearly  the  same,  we  will  consider  their  central  one 
B  as  representative  in  this  question  of  the  actual  changea  proposed  from 
the  lengths  of  our  present  months,  to  compare  with  those  suggested 
byD. 
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B  would  add  two  days  to  Febmary,  and  one  day  eacU  to  J  une  and 

September^  whilst  reducing  January,  May,  July,  Auguat  and 

October  by  one  day  each. 

Dj  on  the  other  hand,  simply  reduces  all  the  months  to  the  28  days' 

length  of  February,  and  inserts  a  38  day  month  after  June — 

all  exactly. equal.      That  regular  levelling  down  to  the  four 

common    weeks    would    be    easily    understood   by    everybody, 

whereas  the  confusing  additions  and  deductions  to  the  various  months 

proposed  by  A,  B,  and  C  would  prejudice  the  advantage  of  change  and 

leave  their  new  months  little  better  in  ueefuln^s  than  the  preeent  months 

for  the  masses  of  the  people  we  need  to  consider  most. 

Such  miprovemeuts  aa  A,  B,  and  C  suggest  would  only  give  the 
advantages  of  fixed  comparative  week-day  names  to  dates  repeating  each 
three  months,  but  clearly  the  most  insistent  and  constant  public  needj 
ie  for  the  regular  return  of  week-day  names  to  the  same  dates  in  'every\ 
month  and  months  to  end  with  the  week. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  relatively  very  few  lawyers  and 
landlords  who  Use  the  quarters  of  the  year  most  and  are  least  in  touch 
with  the  almanac  needs  of  the  masses  of  the  people^  should^  by  repetition 
in  legal  documents,  have  attached  undue  importance  to  those  three-j 
monthly  periods;  but  if  they  do  not  realize  ^e  vast  changes  effectedli 
during  the  last*  two  thousand  years,  that  have  resulted  in  replacing  the 
Roman  gyitem  of  quarter  ye^r  payments  by  the  vastly  more  numerous 
-monthly  and  innumerable  weekly  payments  and  engagements  now  neces- 
sary, we  who  consider  the  merits  of  proposed  improvements  must  give 
the  most  weight  of  opinion  to  that  dominant  fact  of  changed  conditions 
having  led  to  the  quarterly  periods  being  ao  little  used  now  even  in 
Europe,  whilst  you  scarcely  use  them  in  America. 

The  few  times  the  quarter  years  are  used  when  compared  with  the 
constant  rec-all  of  the  month  so  frequently  every  day  when  reading  and 
writing  dates  in  our  busy  world,  makes  the  practical  Value  and  con- 
venience of  having  the  quarter  years  end  with  Hie  month,  of  ybtj  minor 
importance  to  that  of  ending  the  months  with  the  week.  But  when  the 
extension  of  method  D  is  oonsidered  as  the  proposed  "  Rational  Al* 
manac  '*  on  the  following  page,  the  needs  of  fewer  persons  who  use  \ 
the  quarter  years  are  better  met  by  the  quarters  there  ending  on  Satur- 
days with  the  respective  first,  second  and  third  weeks  of  the  fourth, 
seventh  and  tenth  months,  than  by  each  third  month  end  of  unequal 
months  p 

Indeed,  it  would  he  more  conv^iient  in  many  businesses  to  locate 
the  quarter-day  at  those  week  ends  when  the  pressure  of  monthly  work 
was  passed,  as  we  now  do  in  England  by  the  6th  of  April,  and  iu  Scot- 
land hv  the  15th  of  May  and  11th  of  Fovember,  for  rentals  and  lite 
payments.  See.  îlL,  1909.   ifîi 
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There  would  be  a  distinct  trade  advantage  in  allowing  time  for  the 
montMy  cash  to  circulate  for  the  relief  of  the  strain  of  quarterly  pay- 
ments. 

That  is  emphasized  by  the  incrûasing  tendency  now  sho^-n  all  the 
world  over,  to  pay  dividends  on  consols,  bonds,  stocks  and  sharee  in 
railways  and  other  induBtrial  companies  on  various  dates  of  the  month 
for  financial  convenience^  though  their  accounts  are  nearly  all  made  up 
half-yearly*  But  whether  accounted  quarterly  or  hali-yearly,  those 
ending  with  the  week  on  Saturdays  would  be  far  more  convenient  to 
all  concerned  tban  with  the  months  now  irregularly  beginning  and  end- 
ing with  parts  of  weeks. 

Advocates  of  methods  A,  B.  and  C  unitedly  urge  the  advantagea 
to  be  derived  by  locating  fixed  week-days  to  dates  in  each  three  months, 
but  surely  now  that  by  our  countless  numbers  of  invoice  and  account 
entriee,  and  constant  reference  to  dates  on  letters,  newspapers,  etc., 
w^e  use  the  month  many  thousand  of  times  more  often  tlian  quuvter  years, 
ft  is  more  than  a  thousand  fold  more  practi€aUt/  important  that  we 
should,  if  possible,  md  tk€  month  with  the  week,  and  always  have  the 
same  weeh-day  name  attached  to  the  samr  datf  in  evertj  month  as  pro- 
posed  in  D. 

That  immenBe  advantage  of  D  is  of  such  supreme  practical  impor- 
tance, that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  D  also  provides  all  tlu^  other  advan- 
tages of  A,  B,  and  C  (excepting  the  t^^o  quarters  and  one-half  year 
ending  with  the  week 'instead  of  the  montli, —  which  I>  so  conveniently 
provides  for),  it  directs  our  attention  lo  We  complete  plan  as  the 
**  national  Almanac,"  which  on  the  opposite  page  displays  the  thirteen 
months  of  four  weeks  ^chj  with  the  "  New  Month  '^  inserted  between 
June  and  July* 

"  The  Rational  Almanac." 

This  includes  not  only  the  arrangement  of  simpler  nionths,  but  also 
the  fixing  of  the  '*  Dies-non  *'  and  festival  dates. 

The  simplicity  of  the  uniformly  arranged  four  weeks  per  month 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  S4  work-days  per  months  as  detailtKl  in 
the  last  column,  are  kept  uniform  in  dates  by  the  insertion  of  "  Christ- 
mas Day''  between  the  Sunday  and  Monday  of  tihe  last  week  of  the 
year,  on  the  exact  corresponding  day  to  the  present  25th  of  December, 
both  being  seven  days  from  the  year's  end.  But  if  the  International 
Conference  prefers  the  **  Dies-non  '*  to  be  located  on  **  New  Yearns  Eve  '' 
as  the  365th  day  of  the  year,  that  will  just  as  well  maintain  the  34 
work-days  per  month,  though  it  would  longer  defer  and  make  it  more 
difficult  for  China,  Japan,  etc*,  to  adopt  the  simple  almanac  for  universal 
use. 

Throughout  all  the  365  days  thus  registered  on  the  "Eational 
Almanac,"  every  present  almanac  date  as  it  occurs  in  1916  would  be 
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icîng  the  new  month  between  -Tune  and  July  existing  ideas 

rse  of  the  months  would  be  maintained,  and  the  days  beyond 

^ht  each  month  would  be  easily  adjusted  per  Table  E  from 

28  to  the  mfljtimnm  difference  of  fifteen  days  on  the  proposed 

4.  ,  and  thence  decrease  to  nothing  in  December 

it  greatest  difference  occurring  near  mid  eummer^  when  the 
-^iture  is  moet  permanent,  would  scarcely  be  felt,  as  weather  varia- 
XB  greater  in  other  months. 

he  Conference  would  be  the  beet  authority  to  decide  the  name 
J  "New  Month j"  which  shonld  b^  brief/ and  a  root- word  common 
ost  nations.     ^'  So!  *'  is  suggested  in  Table  E,  but  '^  Mid/'  or  a 
lar  name  might  be  better- 

The  groups  of  three  columns  between  the  heavier  mlinga  down 
ùle  E  indicate,  1st,  the  dates  for  the  year  1916  (with  Leap-day  re- 
justed)  ;  3ndj  the  day»  of  the  week;  3rdj  the  equivalent  dates  in  the 
posed  almanac,  to  which  the  week-days  names  in  1916  would  be 
anently  fixed  for  all  future  years.  Heucp.  Table  E  could  be  used 
1916  to  transpose  any  legal,  birthday  or  other  date  from  the  present 
the  proposed  style  of  almanac. 
The  removal  of  **  Leap-Day ''  (which  should  be  a  public  holiday) 
to  precede  the  1st  of  the  "  New  Month  '*  it  desirable  to  give  the  workers 
that  holiday  near  mid-summer,  and  link  it  up  with  the  week-end  and 
the  Whitsuntide  holidays,  so  highly  appreciated  in  Europe,  as  the  beat 
holidays  the  massée  of  toilers  enjoy. 

The  *'  Wliitsundny  "  printed  between  "  Leap-Bay  "  and  the  1st  Sun- 
day of  the  '^  New  Month  ''  is  merely  the  fixed  Eeclesiastieal  name  trans- 
ferred to  that  Sunday  which  is  proposed  to  be  pemianently  celebrated  a 
vf^ek  later  than  its  date  in  1916,  to  begin  the  Mid-Summer  Month  for 
general  convenience — But  if  the  Churches  adhere  to  the  1016  date,  as 
seven  weeks  after  Easter,  we  shall  not  lose  much, 

Easter  Sunday  as  the  "  key-date  "  of  the  Church  Calendar  is  located 
on  the  proposed  May  1st  where  it  is  due  by  the  present  style  in  1016^  and 
all  the  other  dates  under  the  "proposed  style  follow  exactly  the  same 
successive  order  as  in  1816,  except  (1)  the  adjustment  of  on©  day  from 
February  29th  to  the  end  of  June  consequent  upon  the  removal  of  "  Leap- 
Day/*  and  (2)  through  the  la^t  six  days  of  the  year  following  the  inser- 
tion of  the  "  Dies-non." 

The  Church  Festivals  affect  the  public  convenience  of  the  larger 
populations  of  Europe  far  more  than  is  the  C4ise  in  America,  therefore^ 
due  weight  must  be  accorded  to  their  needs.    To  that  end  the  following 
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o^jiiparsiive  Ikt  of  Fcfftivak  aod  Holidaji  is  reeordid  for  comparboiî  «■» 
TÉbleK 

Year  1910  Diteâ.  Suggested  B»tea. 

St.  David's  Day March    1  . .  March    4 

St.  Patrick's  Day          .      - .  March  17  . .  *  -     March  20 

Lady  Day March  25  .  -  ,  -     March  28 

Good  Friday        . .     ..     ..  April    21  .,  ..     April    27 

(  East€r  Sunday              .        -  April    23  . .  . .     May        1  f 

I  St.  George's  Day.  -      .         ,  April    2Z  ..  - .     May       1  i 

I  Leap  Day  (Holiday)    ,      .  ,  Feb.     29  ,,  June     28  I 

I  Whit-Sundsy       .        June     11  . .  ^       SûL*      li 

Dandnion  Day  {Ccatada)      . .  July        1  .  -  . .     &'*       -^4 

Independence  Bay  {U.S. A,}  Jidy        4  .  .  Sal.       IB 

August  Bank  Holiday        . ,  Aug.      7  -  -  - .     Aug.       2 

Michaelmas  Day .  .      . ,     . ,  Sept,   29  ,  -  -  -     Sept.    20 

Martinmas  Day  , ,     ,  -     . .  Nov.    23  . .  -     Nov,     19 

Thanksf/iviny  Day  (U,8.Â,}  Nov.     $4  ..  ..     Mv.     SO 

SL  Andrew's  Day       ,,        ,  Nov.    30  ..  ..     Nov.    26 

Christmas  Day    . ,      . .      _  Dec,     25  . .  . .     Dec.     22 
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After  the  International  Conference  decides  upon  the  best  fixed  order 
of  the  365  days  of  the  year  in  weeks  and  months,  each  nadon  will  con- 
tinue free  to  fix  ita  own  Holidays^  but  for  the  convenience  of  their  people 
it  is  hoped  that  they  wilJ  tend  to  hold  holidays  adjoining  Sunday,  and 
preferably  on  the  Monday,  to  incre^aae  the  enjoyment  of  their  worker^, 
e.g.  In  Canada  "  Dominion  Day  '*  would  fall  on  Saturday  the  14th  of 
the  new  month,  and  though  much  better  there  linked  with  Sunday  than 
on  Wednesday  (as  happens  this  year),  would  be  more  conveniently  held 
on  the  Monday  loth  to  avoid  disturbing  the  Saturday  markets  when  most 
of  the  workers  do  their  shopping.  They  would  like  the  Saturday  half- 
day  to  extend  their  holiday  visits. 

It  is  suggested  to  our  American  friends  that  they  could  gain  more 
from  their  national  holidays,  if  they  were  thus  permanently  combined 
with  (the  week-ends  for  public  convenience,  by  merely  moving  "  Indepen- 
dence Day  "  one  day  forward,  and  "  Thanksgiving  Day  ''  one  day  later,, 
just  as  they  now  do  temporarily  when  those  holidays  fall  on  Sunday. 

If  those  suggestions  were  adopted  these  vigorous  nations  of  North 
America  whose  interchange  of  commerce  and  interests  are  so  rapidly 
increasing,  might  derive  mutual  advantage  and  greater  convenience  by 
both  celebrating  those  national  holidays  on  the  16th  of  the  new  month. 
That  would  be  fair  to  both,  as  each  would  have  adjusted  its  date  by  one 
working  day  for  their  united  benefit. 
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Disadvahtaoes  or  the  Proposed  Thirteen  Month^^, 
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1.  Yearly  salary,  reDts,  etc,j  dividetl  by  r^=i.083  per  dollar,  whereas 
division  by  13=,077',  and  though  both  are  .003  from  the  simple  eight 
cents  per  month,  13  is  more  difficult  to  divide.  The  pnnting  of  the 
simple  Quotient  Table  (as  on  page  51  of  the  Rational  Almanac)  with 
future  almanacs  would  make  divisione  by  13  easier  than  we  now  dlTide 
by  12, 

The  nainraJ  resuit  would  be  ike  adopliom  of  simpler  rate^  for  ihe 
many  timm  more  frequenilp  usùd  months^  based  on  the  most  eamly  àivm- 
ble  24:  workituj  days  which  would  prove  a  far  larger  sming, 

2,  The  1st,  '4m[  and  3nl  (.[millers  and  i&t  half  year  would  not  end 
with  the  month, — but  they  would  ffain  the  better  convenience  of  endiny 
with  the  week,  and  so  save  split  ahsiraehng  and  adjusimcn Is,  as  pÊriods 
of  earnings  and  weekly  expenses  would  coincide. 

Z,  The  Blight  inconvenience  during  the  Initial  year  in  which  the  13 
months  may  be  îDtn>dtiï*tiL — That  would  easily  be  overcome  by  suitable 
prormons  in  the  Act  of  PurHnmejkt  by  fvhich  the  change  would  be  brought 
into  effevt,  ami  by  the  printed  almanacs  wherein  13  cycles  of  the  fwr~ 
manent  month  would  prove  ."^o  highly  fiseful  thai  Ihenr  minor  dieadvan- 
iages  would  scarcely  be  felt,  as  they  would  fall  subservient  to  the  Merits 
of  the  smooth  working  and  efficient  mûnth  of  four  weeks  that  most  cam^ 
phtely  solves  our  almanac  difficulties. 

These  disadvantages  sink  into  insi^ificance  when  compared  with 
the  before-nientioned  advantageâ  and  the  world-wide  gain  in  fr.cilitating 
international  commerce  and  mtefrcourse. 

The  few  people  who  superstitiously  regard  the  number  13  as  unlucky 
are  answered  by  the  fact  tîiat  we  have  already  13  weeks  per  quarter  year, 
and  that  we  could  gain  so  many  more  useful  facilities  by  13  equal  months 
per  year. 

Advaktaoes  of  the  Pua  posed  Change. 

The  advantages  in  favour  of  a  *"'  E^tional  Almanac  **  are  so  numerous 
find  obvious  that  beyond  the  removal  of  the  many  ex ii ting  anomalies  and 
inconveniences  recorded  ou  page  8, 1  need  only  allude  to  the  International 
benefits  which  would  result  from  this  reform,  by  promoting  harmony 
and  good-will  between  the  world's  greatest  populations  in  Asia  and  other 
nations.  Upon  tlie  cultivation  of  mutual  respect  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  the  bulk  of  humanity  will  assuredly  depend  during  years  to  coane,  and 
never  more  than  in  the  next  few  years. 

However,  earnest  a  missionary  may  be,  he  cannot  impress  a  cultured 
Chinaman  tliat  our  ways  are  right  when  we  record  time  as  say  10.0  a,m. 
on  the  27tli  May^  1908,  when  the  Chinese  know  that  the  year  should  be 
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first  and  the  mouthy  etc,,  follow  in  naturels  order  as  1908,  May  27 — 10.0 

We  are  industrially  ahead  of  them,  but  they  can  by  example  teach 
us  thriftj  industry»  eourage^  perseverance  and  other  virtues  inelndingj 
tolerance  and  open  mmdedness  to  see  the  good  in  both  white  and  yellaw 
laoes — as  those  who  last  year  saw  the  sturdy  Japanese  rush  into  the  icy 
etream  near  Field,  B.C.,  to  fix  the  umbers  needed  to  support  the  C.  P,  H. 
bridge,  admiringly  admitted  when  the  failure  of  white  men  to  do  thait 
had  necessitated  sending  some  miles  to  get  the  plucky  Japs  to  do  it 

We  abandoned  crude  earthenware  and  fading  inks  whm  we  found 
how  the  Chinese  made  China  cups,  etc.,  and  indeliblo  inks,  heeaus?  they 
benefitted  ub.  That  al!  sufficient  reason  of  personal  benefit  will  lead  the 
great  peoples  of  Asia  to  quickly  adopt  the  four  week-month,  as  they  use 
the  mxen  days  week,  and  when  eveiy  tiiird  year  their  13  moon-months 
approximate  onr  13  months  of  four  weeks  the  practical  advantages  of 
the  latter  will  speedily  lead  to  general  adoption. 

Similarly  the  use  of  the  "  Dies-non  Holiday  "  after  the  proposed 
almanac  is  used  by  European  races  will  every  few  years  unite  the  Mahom- 
raedan,  Hindoo^  Chinese^  etc.,  sabbaths  through  all  the  52  Sundays  of  a 
year,  during  which  we  can  \xmie  with  those  creeds  in  worship  to  the 
all  wlsB  Creator,  instead  of  Mahommedane  doing  that  on  Fridays,  Jew3 
on  SaturdaySj  etc.  That  almanac  created  unify  will  unconsciously  develop 
the  intérêts  of  peace  and  good-will  amongst  all  races  and  creeds,  just 
as  you  are  doing  with  such  ira  migrants  in  America  who  enjoy  our  Sun- 
day's rest. 

Ease  with  which  thb  Change  can  be  MAns. 

Some  pereons  who  have  never  fairly  considered  the  subject  imagine 
that  before  this  beneficial  change  can  be  accomplished  some  great  diffi- 
culties have  to  be  overcome;  but  all  who  have  been  open-minded  enough 
and  given  iime  to  consider  the  facts  have  been  convinced  tliat  the  desired 
reform  will  be  easily  effected  at  an  early  date. 

Uninformed  people  are  apt  to  think  that  an  altera6on  of  the 
almanac  involves  difficulties  like  the  introduction  of  the  metric  or  decimal 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  whereas  there  will  be  scarcely  any  diffi- 
cult as  'Will  presently  be  shown. 

Others  erroneously  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  there  would  be  sim- 
ilar trouble  to  that  you  experienced  in  America  during  the  change  to 
decimal  coinage  ;  but  glad  as  Americans  were  to  make  that  change  tiiey 
may  rest  assured  that  though  these  proposals  would,  when  carried  into 
practice  yield  similarly  increaaed  facilities,  there  would  not  be  one  thou- 
sandth part  of  such  practical  difficulties  occasioned  by  almanac  refonn. 
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We  have  not  the  grave  diiBeuJties  in  the  path  of  refonn  that  œn- 
front^  Julitie  Cffisar  who  had  to  expand  the  year  45  B,  G.  by  80  days 
amongst  the  uneducated  peoples  of  Europe.  Neither  have  we  to  deal 
ivith  the  awkward  case  which  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  had  to  decide  in 
1582  A,  D.  when  ten  days  had  to  be  deducted  from  that  year,  nor  the 
11  days  which  Protestant  England  foolishly  deferred  deducting  until 
1752 J  when  few  people  could  read  or  write,  nor  get  the  13  days  which 
Russia  must  from  necessity  leave  out  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  proposed  aknanac  neither  requires  additions  tOj  nor  deductions 
from  the  regular  365  days  year. — On  the  contrary  every  day  therein 
would  become  fixed  and  regular. 

That  raoat  vital  consideration  makes  this  reform  infinitely  easier  to 
carry  into  effect,  although  Ûie  practical  advantages  that  can  be  derived 
by  the  adoption  of  the  "  Rational  Almanac  **  are  believed  by  competent 
authorities  to  be  very  much  greater  in  public  convenience  than  those  grearf; 
and  wise  reforma,  which  after  all  simply  adjusted  the  length  of  the  civil 
year  and  anchored  January  Ist  to  begin  on  the  same  solar  date. 

The  practical  convenience  Europeans  derived  from  Constantinc  the 
Greafe  substitution  of  the  quarter-moon  by  the  seven  days  week  in  the 
year  Z%1  A.  D,  has  probably  preceded  that  of  the  combined  reforms 
of  Julius  Caesar  and  Pope  Gregory  Xlllth.  It  was  the  fixity  they  gave 
to  «the  yearns  length  and  the  setiled  order  of  dates  therein,  that  gave  those 
refonns  pre-eminence. 

In  the  reform  now  proposed,  the  object  is  to  fijc  the  date  and  name 
for  every  day  permanently  and  remove  all  uncertain tjr  by  three  successive 
governmental  operations  well  within  the  powers  of  the  representatives  of 
all  countrifê  to  accomplish  for  the  good  of  all,  as  no  selfish  injterests  are 
involved. 

1,  The  governments  will  be  asked  to  assemble  an  international  con- 
ference to  decide  the  best  method  of  reforming  the  months  and 
locating  the  ''  Dies-non/*  also  to  determine  the  date  upon  which 
the  new  almanac  shall  begin. 
2*  Next  each  country  will  in  accordance  with  these  decisions  pass 
their  own  Acts  of  Parliament  to  carry  the  solutions  of  the  con- 
ference into  effect  and  regulate  their  national  holidays, 
3,  Finally  the  almanac  makers  and  printers  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries will  under  the  powers  of  such  Acts  print  and  circulate  tiie 
new  almanacs  as  we  do  now,  but  with  permanent  week-day  and 
other  names  attached  to  the  365  days  individually.  The 
Farmers'  Almanacs  will  record  the  dates  for  sowing,  etc.  Law 
and  TJniversitv  Calendars  will  have  fixed  term  dates  ;  whilst 
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markets,  fairs,  festivals,  etc.,  would  all  be  fixed  in  the  public 
almanacs  as  now. 

But  ithose  almanacs  would  be  permanent  as  the  changing  of  week- 
day names  for  dates  would  then  cease.  The  fixed  four  weeks  per  month 
would  permanently  anchor  each  of  our  seven  week-days  to  the  4  fixed 
dates  opposite  their  respective  names  in  the  "  Model  ^fonth  "  on  page  1. 
Then  the  date  would  always  indicate  the  day  of  the  week  e.g.  7,  14,  21 
and  28  would  denote  Saturdays;  1,  8,  15  and  22  Sundays  and  so  forth. 

Thait  eminently  practical  fixed  month  would  speedily  become  so- 
easily  imprinted  on  our  minds  that  we  could  by  that  one  month's  dates,, 
instantly  call  to  mind  the  week-day  names  for  any  dates  in  the  year,  and 
our  watches  would  indicate  the  day  of  the  week  and  date  of  the  month 
as  regularly  as  they  now  do  the  hour  we  look  for  on  waking.  The  in- 
cessant efforts  now  necessary  to  remember  the  day  of  the  week  and  month 
for  all  purposes  would  vanish. 

The  nimierous  references  we  now  make  direct  to  almanacs,  or  men- 
tally grope  for*  along  the  12  antiquated  Roman  tablet  months  of  irre- 
gular length  and  ceaseless  change  of  week-day  names,  would  then  cease 
to  burden  our  minds,  which  would  then  become  free  to  cast  aside  that 
mental  crutch  poem  of  "  30  Days  hath  Sept.,  April,  June  and  Nov.,  etc.'^ 
with  its  tedious  exceptions. 

Thoughtful  persons  who  reflect  upon  the  number  of  times  per  day 
we  thus  needlessly  waste  mental  energy  upon  those  efforts  now  forced 
upon  us  by  our  imperioct  almanacs,  consider  the  proposed  change  to  be 
highly  desirable,  as  it  will  benefit  everybody  without  injuring  anyone. 

Statesmen  and  representatives  of  the  nations  called  upon  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  this  reform  will  realize  the  developing  need  for  a  more 
conveniens  almanac  suited  to  modern  requirements  and  unfettered  from 
the  defects  of  the  imperfect  system  of  unequal  months  and  changing  day 
names  that  sufficed  in  the  era  of  slavery  and  serfdom  2,000  years  ago. — 
They  know  that  the  vast  social  and  industrial  changes  developed  dunng 
that  long  period  are  becoming  more  accentuated  every  year,  and  they  will 
be  quite  as  ready  as  the  members  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Canada  to 
appreciate  not  only  the  conveniences  a  '^  Rational  Almanac  ''  would  give 
to  themselves  daily  when  reading,  writing,  making  appointments,  etc., 
but  also  give  due  weight  to  the  iatt  that  the  existing  almanac  anomalies 
and  inconveniences  are  similarly  detrimental  to  nearly  all  the  2.000,- 
000,000  people  in  the  world. 

Many  of  us  make  numerous  almanac  references  every  day  in  busi- 
ness transactions.  It  wall  surprise  moat  people  when  they  individually 
count  the  number  they  make. — But  if  we  take  the  least  possible  number 
of  one  day,  that  shows  that  the  colossal  number  of  730,000,000,000  need-^ 
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less  références  annually  are  wasted  by  our  present  defective  almanacs 
and  could  be  saVed  perpetually  by  this  reform,  which  would  work  just  as 
easily  as  February  does  now  each  year* 

We  have  praotical  esrperience  of  that,  and  know  how  easily  we  work 
in  even  the  29tli  day  for  February  in  Jjeap  years  faecauâ«3  we  record  in 
day-iinjt8  and  it  is  printed  in  our  almanacs  before  that  date  arrives. — 
Easier  still  would  the  ^^ Model  Month"  always  glide  along,  conferring- 
its  perpetual  benefits  and  conveniences  upon  ua  ail  beoatiae  everybmly 
gladly  accepts  thé  day  of  nature  as  the  inexorable  unît  of  our  livei. 

Just  as  surely  as  Constantine  the  Great  had  to  lead  his  peoplt*  to 
forsake  tlieir  quarter-moon  periods  and  accept  the  fixed  seven  days  week 
for  their  common  good, — so  surely  will  the  leaders  of  modem  nations 
carry  into  effect  the  natural  sequence  of  adopting  the  fixed  four  weeks 
per  month  now  that  «the  month  haB  developed  into  such  vastly  greater 
uae  than  the  quarter  years. 

Your  ex-prcâident  has  reminded  you  of  the  efFecUve  diplomatie 
means  by  which  *^  Standard  Time  '^  was  so  herteficially  established 
amongst  all  nations,  by  adherence  to  the  fixed  hour  unit  of  chani^e. 

But  with  all  due  deference  it  must  be  poiated  out  that  the  Ijenelieial 
chajiges  proposed  by  the  "  Rational  Almanac  "  could  be  applied  with 
even  lesfl  trouble  thau  thai  involved,  and  witiiout  a  lithe  of  the  trouble  the 
British  Daylight  Adjustment  Act  will  cause,  as  after  the  Almanac  Amend- 
ment Act  affecting  each  ooimlry  is  passed,  and  the  printed  almanacs  cir- 
culated, we  should  only  have  to  press  the  day-lever  on  our  watchea  once 
aa  the  '*  Dies-non  *'  came  round  each  year,  to  cause  our  daily  almanac 
worries  to  t3ien  disappear. 

Those  nations  who  are  wisely  estaiîliahing  governmental  safeguards 
to  Contributory  Pension  Funds  m  the  best  means  towiùds  enouring  ade- 
quate proviiion  for  their  workers  in  old  age  by  encouraging  thrifty  well- 
ordered  lives  by  reward  and  thereby  keeping  down  the  cost  of  living  to 
strengthen  their  nation^s  welfare,  are  finding  it  higUy  desirable  to  save 
clerical  details  and  yet  be  just  by  requiring  payments  each  four  weeks  as 
Belgium^  etc,  are  doing. 

Friendly,  fraternifl  and  other  self-help  societiesj  church  and  similar 
organizations  e very wli ere  would  l>enefit  by  the  change — as  well  as  the 
dominant  business  people — in  fact  the  28  day  month  would  help  every- 
body. 

Justice  would  be  meted  oat  to  monthly  prisoners  who  would  serve 
08  days  instead  of  varying  2H  to  3L  They  would  come  out  in  a  better 
frame  of  mind  and  with  clearer  ideas  as  to  what  **  a  month  "  usuaUy  was^ 
whilst  the  nations  would  pennanently  save  8  per  cent  of  Ihe  coat  of 
maintaining  tham. 
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Soldiers,  sailors^  clerks,  domestic  serranAa  and  tiie  host  of  people 
who  receive  and  pay  monthly  would  all  be  justly  dealt  with  and  mudi 

tiresome  trouble  saved. 

In  ahnanac  reform  the  supreme  need  is  for  a  ^'  standard  month  '^  to 
measure  with  the  week.  Just  ag  we  have  fiied  and  even  lengths  of 
eeconds,  minutes  and  hours  Buh-dividing  the  day,  so  we  need  the  standard 
day  week  and  month  to  measure  the  year  and  perfect  our  system  of  time. 

The  longer  the  unit  the  more  important  it  is  to  all  concerned.  That 
being  so,  leads  us  to  wonder  why  a  standard  month  has  not  yet  been 
established?  Various  causes  retarded  that,  but  the  chief  factor  was  that 
the  rigidly  unequal  months  wei^e  fixed  by  the  military  rule  of  the  C^^sarSj 
who  stereotyped  the  almanac  for  Europe  long  before  the  seven  dajrs  week 
was  introduced*  Later,  exclusive  privileges  and  secret  powers  to  derive 
easily  earned  incomes  and  profits  from  almanac  construction,  became 
v^ted  in  certain  influential  families  and  dignitaries  in  the  various  coun- 
trieSj  who  jealously  conserved  and  mystified  their  profession  until  the 
year  1828.  Then  the  British  monopoly  to  sell  almanacs  was  taken  from 
the  two  family  representatives  who  had  inherited  that  privilege  from 
Queen  Blizabeth's  reign  and  other  people  were  allowed  to  print  them. 

Intercourse  between  nationalities  .was  rare  and  united  aotion  to 
establish  such  a  standard  was  impracticable  because  every  nation  was 
bitterly  jenlous  of  its  neighbours  through  almost  incessant  warfare.  The 
profegsional  almanac  m^ers  who  had  to  advise  national  rulers  were 
financially  interested  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  any  such  simple 
system  as  the  four-week  month. 

That  would  so  easily  have  enabled  their  customers  to  make  plain 
wood  permanent  ahuanacs  for  themselres,  by  using  a  monthly  board  with 
28  holes  bored  therein  for  record  by  a  movable  peg,  that  the  costly  en- 
graved ''  Clog  Almanacs/'  in  use  before  printing  was  invented,  and  ex- 
pensive printed  almanacs  they  later  had  to  sell,  would  not  have  besn  re- 
quired* The  bewildering  moon  wandering  of  Church  Festivals  and 
lingering  use  of  the  moon  for  locating  the  drifting  tides,  together  mth 
its  changing  phases  and  awe-inspiring  features  prevented  men  from 
daring  to  think  thait  a  "  standard  month  ''  could  be  used.  Nearly  all 
those  drawbacks  have  ceased  to  operate  and  changed  conditions  now 
prevail.  The  sub-division  of  the  year  is  now  entirely  a  matter  for 
governments  to  decide  for  public  convenience. 

We  of  the  20th  century  should  tree  ourselves  from  the  irritating 
fetters  of  shifting  day-name-links  in  the  illogical  chain  of  nigged  months 
which  Augustus  welded  upon  his  slaves*  Shall  we  not  after  two  thou- 
sand years  of  advance  in  civilization  exercise  tlie  true  spirit  of  liberty 
to  decide  upon  whatever  course  may  |irovc  to  be  best  for  our  generation? 
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We  need  the  foiir-week*inoiith  hecanBe  the  7  days  week  has  become 
tlie  woridiig  and  paying  unit  used  by  the  masses  of  our  vaatly  mcreased 
population.  The  people  under  Angugtus  were  mostly  fed  by  rations 
and  seldom  bought  or  sold  —  indeed^  they  werie  largely  sold  like  cattle 
and  slaved  ten  days  per  week.  They  had  not  the  freedom  to  enjoy 
the  seven  days  which  Constantine  the  Great  conferred  on  Europeans 
about  four  centuries  later* 

Almanac  needs  in  this  busy  age  of  world-wide  trade,  have  grown 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  narrow  limits  and  antiquated  methods  that 
sufficed  for  the  selfish  fancy  of  AiigustuB, —  now  that  all  countries  are 
opened  up  for  the  immense  international  trade  now  done,  and  are  pene- 
trated by  the  ever  increasing  railways,  steamships^  and  other  methods 
of  communication. 

That  trade  involves  duplicate  entries  and  troublesome  diversitry 
wherever  different  almanacs  are  used.  The  prevailing  confusion  im- 
presaed  me  whilst  wintering  near  Jerusalem  during  Deccmberj  1900, 
and  January^  1901,  when  five  different  Christmaaes  and  four  l^ew 
Years  were  there  celebrated  by  various  races  and  creeds. 

Whilst  we  cannot  forthwith  remedy  all  that  confusing  effect^  we  can 
easily  take  the  common-sense  coune  of  adopting  a  **  Standard  Month  '* 
at  an  early  date  for  our  own  convenience;  then  the  Eastern  races  will 
be  quick  enough  to  follow  in  order  to  gain  the  facilities  that  change  will 
bring. 

After  twelve  years  of  continuous  consideration  and  investigation  in 
various  countries,  I  submit  for  your  consideration,  that  the  present 
erratic  months  fixed  by  the  caprice  of  Augustus  Csesar  are  becoming  so 
irksome  under  the  developing  needs  of  our  civilization  now  requiring 
greater  convenience,  that  the  simple  month  of  four  weeks  (giving  equal 
division  into  thirireen  months  and  thirteen  weeks  to  the  quarters  of  every 
year)  will  prove  most  advantageous,  and  that  it  will  ultimately  become 
universal  for  the  reasons  given  —  the  chief  of  them  being  that  it  would 
be  easiest  when  fixed  and  permanently  supplying  the  greater  convenience 
we  should  derive  from  having  all  the  months  uniformly  containing  four 
weeks,  so  that  Sundays  would  be  the  l^U  ^^th,  15th  and  2*3 nd;  MondaySj 
2nd,  9th.  16th  and  23rd,  etc.;  whilst  the  essential  weekly  wages,  etc., 
would  then  always  accord  with  the  corrpspnnding  monthly  payments. 
Then  every  almanac  purpose  would  be  completely  served  for  national 
and  international  use  by  all  nations,  who  might  then  begin  the  Universal 
Era  and  relieve  their  peoples  from  almanac  anomalies  and  inconveuienoee. 

Forethought  is  necessary  as  the  most  useful  and  widest  used 
'*  Nautical  Almanac,"  based  on  Greenwich  Time,  is  now  internationally 
adopted  for  navigation  throughout  the  world,  and  !b  worked  out  and 
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printed  about  four  years  in  advance.  The  year  1916  is  suggeated  as  the 
most  convenient  date  to  make  the  change,  because  it  could  then  most 
easily^ —  almost  imperceptibly  —  be  effected. 

That  is  within  the  measurable  distance  of  time  which  inquirieB  fnnn 
the  best  authorities  indicate  as  a  practicable  limit  within  which  tfaÎB 
earnestly  desired  reform  can  be  accomplished  by  the  united  efforts  of 
friends  of  progress.  It  is  therefore  submitted  for  your  thoughtful  conr 
sideration,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  participate  in  the  benefits 
that  thus  can  be  won  for  humanily  during  our  lives. 

Although  the  success  of  this  movement  does  not  depend  upcm  public 
debate^  it  is  of  practical  interest  to  everyone  and  will  prove  a  fruitful 
and  profitable  subject  for  discussion. 

The  main  question  you  are  asked  to  consider  is,  how  far  it  may 
he  made  practicable  during  the  next  few  years,  by  wise  concerted  action, 
to  remove  existing  difficulties  now  developing  from  almanac  anomaUest 
not  only  in  Christian  countries,  but  throughout  the  world,  wherein 
hum^aniiy  could  so  largely  be  benefitted  by  a  simple  universai  almanac  • 
all  could  most  easily  adopt  for  mutual  advantages,  like  ''Standard 
Time/'  the  benefits  of  which  we  are  daily  realizing. 

One  way  by  which  you  can  materially  help  the  movement  is  bgr  the 
discussion  of  almanac  reform  in  your  Journal,  and  advocacy  of  such 
reform  as  you  collectively  consider  is  the  best 

The  greatest  works  of  the  pyramid  building  nations  of  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Mexico,  etc.,  were  erected  to  supply  almanac  needs.  Let  us 
complete  their  stupendous  labours  and  solve  the  problem  now. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  united  action,  now  whilst  peace  and  good  will 
permeates  the  nations  and  the  spirit  of  reform  prevails. 

Prompt  and  decisive  action  is  advisable  to  favourably  impress 
statesmen  and  the  leaders  of  nations  now  that  the  subject  has  grown 
beyond  the  scope  of  individuals. 

Neither  the  Bill  before  the  British  Parliament  for  Reform  in  the 
3'ear  1912,  nor  the  one  before  the  German  Parliament,  nor  the  changes 
proposed  by  Kiissia,  Greece,  Japan,  etc.,  can  be  wisely  made  until  an 
International  Conference  carefully  decides  what  is  best  for  the  mutual 
gooa-will  and  development  of  all  nations. 

As  to  whether  that  conference  should  be  held  at  the  Temple  of 
Peace  in  Holland,  or  amidst  the  cosmopolitan  populations  now  uniting 
in  America,  or  elsewhere,  national  diplomacy  through  our  arabassadore 
will  decide.  There  may  be  competition  between  the  governments  as  to 
which  will  first  invito  that  a^ssemblage  to  maturely  consider  the  various 
plans  for  refonn  then  proposed,  and  adopt  whatever  the  combined  wisdom 
of  those  national  representatives  finds  to  be  best,  from  any  nation. 
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Where  is  that  likelier  to  be  developed  than  in  the  inventive  minda 
of  enlightened  Americans,  who  have  attracted  the  most  energetic  youth- 
ful people  from  all  nations  and  creeds  to  this  continent,  where  monthly 
payments  are  most  frequent  and  where  cosmopolitan  people  most  need 
the  four-week-month  and  "  Rational  Almanac  **  for  perpetual  use. 

Probably  no  other  subject  for  reform  can  be  fo  easily  accomplished 
to  yield  such  daily  widespread  benefits  to  all  nations,  because  all  humanity 
would  thereby  personally  gain  increased  convenience  and  be  permanently 
relieved  from  almanac  uncertainties  and  inconveniences. 

As  Mr.  Philip  very  truly  writes,  "  The  complications  and  inconven- 
''  iences  which  thus  arise  are  incessant,  and  nothing  but  custom  and  an 
"  apparently  universal  ignorance  of  the  extremely  simple  way  in  which 
^Hhese  inconveiienoes  can  be  obviated  oauld  possibly  account  for  the 
"apparent  contentment  with  which  they  have  been  so  long  accepted.** 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  suggest  a  more  desirable  subject  for 
international  negotiation,  or  one  more  worthily  tending  to  strengthen 
iho  bonds  of  peace  and  international  good-will. 


SicnoN  III.,  190S. 
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XXI — Researches  tn  Physical  Chemistry  carried  out  in  the  University  of 
Toronto  during  the  past  year. 

Communicated  by  Pbofessor  W.  Lash  Mn.LBR. 

(Read  Mny  27,  3908.) 

1,  H.    O.    €ooKw:— The    cimdenmtion    of   oxalic    and   acetic    eaierjt    6|^   âodium 

eihyla^Èe.  The  study  of  the  effects  of  condli  ioos  on  the  red  colour atioo 
giveti  by  ferrk-  cbloride  with  the  condensation  product  baa  been  con* 
tinuedf  iind  n  Dumber  qÎ  measurements  of  the  rate  of  coudenflation 
hfl?e  l>een  made, 

2.  S*  DoaHMAîï  :—The  behumcur  of  eopper  «t  anode  in  êôluHonÊ  of  êkïùrideÊ 

(read  before  the  American  Electrochemical  Society K  The  experi- 
îuents  are  in  quantitative  accord  with  the  hypothesis  that  at  the  anode 
there  Îb  chemical  equilibrium  between  metallie  copi^er  and  the  cxiproai 
and  cuprlc  salts  in  eolution. 

3i  R.  A.  Gobtkeb: — The  hinHiis  of  the  rracHon  hvftreen  ehromiû  and  hudrifidie 
acids  and  ferroun  «a/f*.  MUs  Benson's  eicperimenta  nt  high  temper- 
atures were  eitended  ;  while  in  crease  of  temperature  retards  the  li  Iter- 
ation of  iodine»  it  accelerates  the  oxidation  of  tbe  ferrous  aulL 
Fluorides,  bromides  and  dJori*les  retard  the  rate  of  libération  of 
iodine  in  the  order  named,  they  accelerate  the  oridation  of  the  ferrous 
salt.  The  effect  of  *  ageing  *  on  the  ferric  salt  ia  altogether  due  to 
hydrolysis.  In  some  of  the  expeHineuts  hydrochloric  acid  was 
substituted  for  sulphuric.  (rublkhed  iu  The  Journal  of  Physical 
Chemistry). 

4.     H.   C.   Graham  : — Direct  determinatkm  of  the  tmnifpori  number  of  9€0H^ 

acid*  Mr,  Dawson's  expérimenta  were  continued  i  an  attempt  was 
made  to  eliminate  tlie  efifect  of  diffusion  by  choosing  the  concentrations 
of  chromic  acid  and  copper  acetate,  so  thad  the  acetic  add  generated 
at  the  two  boundaries  mif;ht  have  the  mme  eoticeiitra.tion. 

(S.  R-  J,  MAftfimQ  I— PhpHcQ-ehemical  êtudjf  of  Tannin.  The  sotutiona  In 
water  show  a  well  marked  rise  in  boïling  point  over  that  of  pure  water 
even  before  hydraïysia  into  de^ttrose  and  gallic  add  takes  place.  They 
show  no  Tyudall  effect»  and  give  meaturahle  osmotic  presiurea  with 
gelatine  metu brunes.  The  distribution  of  tannin  twtween  water  and 
«ther.  w*ater  and  ethylacetate.  and  .water  and  amy! alcohol  was  de- 
termined ;  in  the  caae  of  ether  the  ratio  is  independejit  of  the  ecmcen- 
tratioas*  Ar  a  result  of  tlii^se  meajîurementg  tajinla  caii  hardly  longer 
be  considered  to  be  a  colloid. 

The  mai-ked  effect  of  traces  of  water  on  the  solubility  of  tannin 
and  of  other  glucosldcs  in  organic  solvents  was  also  studied. 

W.  Labo  MtU^EE;— /ndiree*  aaalifëiê  bff  means  of  the  dilatometcr.  A 
method  of  determioin^  the  com  position  of  one  of  the  phases  at  a 
tranaition  polnrt^,  without  Isoïating  or  analysing  it  (Published  In 
The  Journal  of  Pbyaical  Chemistry,) 

See.  Ut,  lOOB*     16. 


Sicnoît  in.,  1908. 
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XXII. — Harcouri  md  Emou'b  Idea  in  Chemical  Mechanics, 
Bj  W.  Lash  Millkb, 

(Head  MxLf  27,  1908.) 

1  think  tliat  I  will  make  the  best  t>f  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal 
bj  defining  at  once  tlie  fimdanientul  problem  of  chemical  kinetics^  for  it 
is  with  the  mtes  of  chemical  change  that  I  propose  to  deah  This  pro- 
blem is^  then,  to  find  how  the  rate  of  a  chemical  reaction  depends  on  tlue 
drcmûôtanoee  under  which  that  reaction  takes  place  ;  and  in  the  simple 
eojBe  with  wiiich  alone  we  shall  be  concerned,  the  simple  caae  that  the  re- 
action takes  place  in  a  homogeneous  solution,  the  only  circiunatances  that 
affect  the  rate  are; — ^the  temperature,  and  the  ooneentratlong  of  the 
chemic^a  in  the  eolution. 

The  kindness  of  those  in  charge  of  tbia  kbomtory  pirtB  me  in  the 
position  to  illustrate  what  I  say  by  a  concrete  case.  Here  are  samples 
of  the  veiy  chemicals  used  by  Harcourt  and  Esaon  in  their  expérimenta 
forty  years  ago;*  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid^  water,  sidphnric  acid,  and  a 
Bojution  of  potassium  permanganatie.  Wbea  these  are  niixt-d  Logether, 
the  whole  solution  IcM^ks  pink  from  the  presence  of  the  permanganate; 
on  standing  awhile,  howev-erj  the  colour  will  gradually  fade,  oaring  to 
the  reduction,  or  destruction,  of  the  red  permanganate;  and  what  ia 
meant  by  the  "  rat©  "  of  the  reaction  iè  the  number  of  grammes  of  per- 
manganate that  are  reduced,  or  destmyed,  or  fade  per  second* 

ThaA  this  rate  depends  on  the  temperature,  may  easily  be  seen  if  I 
pour  a  little  of  the  mixture  into  a  teet-tube  and  heat  it  over  the  flame. 
As  the  solution  gets  warmer,  the  colour  fades  more  rapidly,  until  now  it 
is  all  gone,  while  the  part  left  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  is  still 
deep  red. 

The  rate  depends  also  on  the  ooncentrations  of  the  chemicals  dia- 
fiolved  in  the  solutioti  ;  so  that 

Eaite  depends  on  a,  b,  c,  d,  *.,*.,  t 
and  the  fundamental  problem  of  chemical  kinetics  is  to  determine  quanti- 
tati?e!y  the  relation  between  the  rate,  the  concent ratious  and  the  tem- 
pe rature, 

Now  for  the  fundamental  difficultjir.  This  lies  in  the  fact  that  as 
the  reaction  proceeds,  the  temperature  changes,  owing  to  the  liberation 
or  absorption  of  heat  by  the  reaction  ;  and  the  various  concentrations  on 
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mperature,  to  indicate,  not  that  it  was  very  hot,  but  tliat  that 

»  was  kept  constant  (by  the  use  of  a  thermostat). 

,  ooncenitration  of  the  permanganate,  of  course,  changed  during 

riment,  we  saw  it  fade  away  ;  the  rate  too  changed  ;  but  as  the 

in  the  rate  was  caufied  only  by  change  in  the  concentration  of 

the  reagents,  it  was  a  relatively  easy  matter  for  Harcourt  and 

to  discover  the  relation  between  the  rate  and  the  concentration  of 

ne  substance;    the  effect  of  the  concentrations  of  the  others  was 

nined  like  that  of  the  temperature,  by  comparing  different  experi- 

s  in  which  these  concentrations  wei'e  different,  while  remaining 

tant  throughout  each. 

This  method  of  working  is  the  "  idea  ''  of  which  I  spoke.    It  may, 

haps,  seem  a  very  obvious  idea,  and  hardly  worth  while  making  a  fuss 

>ut;  and,  indeed,  Haroourt  and  Esson  seem  to  have  considered  it  so. 

it  it  is  true,  although  to  Jhose  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  branch, 

may  seem  difficult  to  beUeve,  that  even  now — forty  years  after  the 

lublication  of  Harcourt's  experiments — this  method  is  not  in  general 

jse,  and  that  for  thirty-six  years  it  was  never  used  at  all  and  practically 

all  experiments  on  the  rates  of  chemical  reactions  were  carried  out  in 

solutions  in  which  the  concentrations  of  all  the  chemicals  varied  greatly 

during  the  expérimente. 

In  reply  to  the  question  "  How  is  it  possible  to  find  the  connection 
between  rate  and  concentrations  from  experiments  so  badly  planned  as 
these,"  the  answer  is  "  By  the  method  of  guess  and  try.**  Make  some 
plausible  assumption,  express  it  mathematically,  and  compare  the  ex- 
periments with  the  methematical  deductions  from  the  assumption,  or 
guess.  If  they  agree,  well  and  good.  If  they  don't,  guess  again.  The 
trouble  is,  that  in  case  of  a, bad  guess  the  experiments  themselves  don't 
give  much  help  m  making  a  better. 

This  method,  then,  I  shall  call  ''  the  Method  of  Guess  and  Try,*' 
in  contradistinction  to  Harcourt  and  Esson's  method  of  '*  Systematic 
Exploration." 

Of  course,  there  are  connecting  links.  Two  of  the  ooncentratians, 
for  instance,  may  be  small,  and  ibe  others  large;  the  effect  of  the  former 
being  arrived  at  by  guess  and  try,  and  that  of  the  latter  by  systematic 
exploration.    Hood  *  used  such  a  half-and-half  method  in  1878. 

With  p^ard  to  the  method  of  guess  and  try;  it  is  hard  to  teach 
people  how  to  guess, — ^that  is  ''chemical  instinct;"  but  van't  Hoff, 
in  his  celebrated     "  Études  "^    or    *'  Studies  on  Chemical  Dynamics,*' 


»  Phil.  Mag.  (5):<?  371  (1878). 

'Etudes  de  dynamique  chimique,  1884,  p.  87. 
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H^Tf,  -r.  ir.  :  E=v,::  r.iz?-  i/..  ^^.^z^  •.'?  rr  ►:::.:<  rhej  eTT^p.\vei  was  the 
'.T.r  '.->''  <;<:. '-e'!  :*' '  *  .r  ^  r'-^^h'  '.'  ^: :  =  '•'.»-- rr.  ar.i  Hr^-i  a  l:t:Ie  further 
do'jrL,  ô^r.  i  th^rn  "ir/*:  Hoff,  w:*h  *h  r:>*^ vi  •  f  var:-4  initial  c-onoenrra- 
V.'fHÂ,  htA  th^T:  aii  tr.f;  ch^^^^;-^-  frorrj  ]--.">  to  I'^f».'.  So  that  rh-?  ah^sc-issae 
are  chronologica:,  and  tiie  ordinaU-ji  psw:lioIo;:i(;al. 

I  wcnaJd  not  like  to  give  the  imprf^eion  tliat  van't  iBoff.  for  instance, 
tiMjrl  a  m<4:hod  that  was  unsuitable  for  the  purpose  he  had  in  hand.  He 
had  a  definite  objV:t,  and  his  method  enabled  him  to  attain  it.  In  iBood's 
ca«^',  W),  there  waa  a  Rpe^rial  reafl<')n — iu>i  a  very  good  one,  perhaps — 
that  kept  him  from  using  method  nuinlmr  one;  and  he  too  got  all  he 
wantr^l  with  number  two.     But  the  ïiwÀ'  in  phiin,  that  as  time  went  on, 
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weaker  aûd  weaker  tools  were  coming  into  u^e,  until  the  very  recoU^tioB 
of  the  method  of  Harcourt  seems  to  have  died  out. 

If  there  were  time,  I  should  like  to  go  into  the  reasons  for  this 
gradual  adoption  of  the  methods  of  giiess  and  ti^,  but  tliere  \ssiL  It  is 
Êoimeotêd,  however,  with  Guldberg  and  VVaJige's  applioation  of  the  kinetic 
tbeaiy  to  thiâ  eubject,  which  ra^e  men  feel  that  Umy  were  likely  to  be 
good  Ressers,    They  thought  they  had  a  sure  tip. 

This  short  line  on  the  hoard*  represrnts  ten  years  of  active  work,  the 
Zeitschrifi  fur  phijsikaîische  Chemie  was  founded  here,  and  Arrhenius' 
theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation  was  ûist  applied  to  a  kinetic  problem 
here.    Dozens  of  reactions  were  studied  from  the  kinetic  point  of  view. 
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all  by  method  number  four  ;  and  with  the  result  that  might  be  predicted. 
If  the  case  experimented  with  happened  to  be  a  simple  one,  the  law  was 
guessed  :  if  not,  it  wasn't.  And  so,  in  addition  to  the  reactions  for  which 
the  relations  between  rate  and  concentrations  were  ascertained,  there 
were  gradually  being  discovered  a  number  of  reactions  for  which  these 
Î  elation  s  could  not  be  formulated. 

The  first  step  upward  wa-?  taken  in  1895,  by  Dr.  now  Professor  A. 
A.  Noyefi."  He  reintroduced  van*t  HofPp  methndj  method  three;  quoted 
van't  Hoff^s  arguments  to  show  that  it  is  snperior  to  number  four;  and 
proved  itB  superiority  by  recalculating  Magnsnini's  measurements  (Mag- 

1  Refprriiiiç  to  flia^rarn. 

»Z«lt  phy«.  Cbeni.,  Jd  119  (1895), 
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nanôni^s  work  comes  here^^  1891)^  and  finding  quantitative  TàsHosm 
where  the  latter  had  seen  none.  Nojob  used  this  method  nmnb^  three 
in  his  own  work,  and  discovered  the  fiist  reactions  of  the  third  cider 
studied  since  the  time  of  Hood. 

The  next  incident  is  the  appearance  of  the  second  edition  of  Ostwald'a 
Lehrbuch,  or  rather  of  the  second  edition  of  vol.  2,  part  2,  Heft  2,  wiifa 
the  chapter  on  kinetics.  In  tliis,  after  reviewing  the  methods  of  working 
in  common  use,  viz.:-  methods  three  and  four  of  our  dassificatioQ^ 
Ostwald  suggests  working  with  all  ;the  chemicals  but  one  in  exoeasy  and 
determining  the  effect  of  that  one  on  the  rate — ^Harcourfs  method,  so 
far.  Haroourt's  name  is  not  mentioned  at  all  in  this  connection,  bomr- 
ever,  .and  reading  a  little  further  shows  that  it  is  not  Haroourfs  method 
after  all;  because  when  it  comes  to  determining  the  effect  of  the  con- 
centration of  B  on  the  rate,  instead  of  preparing  the  experiments  with  a 
different  excess  of  B,  it  is  proposed  to  make  b  small  in  turn,  and  so  with 
all,  one  after  the  other.  The  method  used  in  Harcourf  s  paper  seems  to 
have  been  quite  forgotten. 

When  planning  work  for  the  laboratory  for  tlie  winter  of  190!^,  I 
read  this  new  method  of  Ostwiald's  with  the.  greatest  interest,  and  fully 
apppeoiaited  the  advantages  set  out  so  clearly  by  the  author. 

On  thinking  over  the  case  in  which  I  was  specially  interested,  how- 
ever (the  reaction  between  chloric  and  hydriodic  acids  in  presence  of  free 
iodine)  I  found  that  the  effect  of  the  iodine  concentration  could  not  be 
ascertained  by  this  new  method;  to  ascertain  it>  it  would  be  necessary  to 
make  up  a  solution,  in  which  the  concentration  of  the  iodide  was  much 
lower  than  that  of  the  otJieiB,  including  that  of  tlie  iodine.  Now,  it  is 
impossible  to  prepare  a  solution  containing  much  iodine  and  littie  iodide, 
the  iodine  won't  dissolve.  And  on  further  thought,  I  saw  that  my  object 
could  be  attained  by  comparing  the  rates  in  two  solutions,  in  both  of 
which  tlie  iodide  was  in  excess,  but  different  excesses.  The  method  of 
Harcourt  again,  at  last. 

I  didn't  know  it  was  Harcourfs  at  first;  in  fact,  it  was  only  in  the 
winter,  when  the  work  was  well  advanced,  that  in  connection  with  some 
work  that  Mr.  Bell  ^  was  doing,  1  had  occasion  to  read  Harcourfs  paper, 
and  found  what  I  had  begun  to  regard  as  my  method  clearly  described. 

This  tool  once  in  our  hands,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  should  be 
able  to  solve  problems  that  had  proved  too  much  for  some  of  the  best 
known  chemists  working  under  less  favourable  circumstances. 

The  rates  of  oxidation  of  hydriodic  acid,  for  instance,  by  the  oxy- 


*Jour.  Phys.  Chem..  7,  61   (1903). 
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acida  of  the  halogen.^,  had  been  Btudied  by  Burchard  ^  in  the  laboratory 
of  Lothar  Meyer,  by  Oetwalri;^  by  Meyerholîer,*  by  Dr*  Schlundf*  in 
Wisconsin,  by  Warder,*  of  Wa^âhington,  by  Magnanini'  in'Italy,  and  by 
Pendlebury  and  Seward,*  and  Judeon  mid  Walker^  in  England,  Moat 
light  had  been  thrown  on  the  reaction  by  Prof,  Noy^;^**  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  last  cthemisfcs  to  work  on  this  subject,  Mcsgrs.  Judson  and 
Walker,  expressed  in  189S  after  a  review  of  the  earlier,  papers  :  *'  The 
action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  the  oxyacids  of  the  halogcDs  is  of  Uyo  intri- 
cate a  nature  to  give  any  satisfactory  numerical  requite," 

Attacked  by  the  method  of  systematic  exploration,  however,  this 
problem  proved  easy  of  solution  ;  Messrs.  Bray,^*  Dushman  ^*  and  Clark*' 
expressed  the  relations  between  concentrations  and  rate  in  mathematical 
form,  traced  out  the  inflnence  of  the  iodine  liberated  during  the  r«?action, 
and  recalculated  most  of  the  experimental  work  of  their  predecessors* 
The  remarkable  catalytic  action  of  chromic  acid  on  one  of  these  reactions, 
discovered  by  Ostwald,  has  ah^o  tjeen  studied  in  detail** 

In  this  œnnection,  it  became  apparent  that  ructions  of  the  fourth 
order  are  plentiful  m  blackberries  In  August;  and  in  the  oxidation  of 
ferrrma  salts  by  chromic  acid,  Misb  Benson*"  found  one  of  the  fifth.  The 
opinion  held  between  1884  and  1895,  that  réactions  ,of  a  higher  order 
than  the  second  atie  curioe,  must,  tlierefore,  be  given  up.  It  probably 
arose  from  the  circumstan/ne  tlmt  tiie  metliod  of  investigation  employed 
was  unable  to  cope  with  the  oomplicated  cases* 

Some  of  the^  reeuLts  might  conceivably  have  been  attained  by  a 
judicious  use  of  method  mimber  three.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  reactions 
to  which  T  will  now  refer. 

Schwicker/*  who  studied  the  fonnation  of  iodate  by  the  action  of 
iodine  on  caustic  potash  in  1S95,  tlwjught  that  he  had  diacovei'ed  a  re- 
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action  of  the  tliird  order;  N'03'es"  showed  by  a  recalculation  ba&ed  oï 
method  thn?e,  that  tmder  mnxB  circuinstances,  ai  least,  it  is  of  the  HreL 
Mr,  FoTsier/*  who  Bubjected  the  reaction  to  a  '*systernatie  exploration," 
showed  it  had  no  "order"  at  alt;  Umt  the  effect  of  in^^reasing-  |Jie 
^"centration  of  the  potash  wa&  first  to  increase  and  then  to  decrease  the 
p    The  relatioDB  found  by  Forster  had  not  been  guessed  by  his  pre- 

Bsorsj  and,  oonsequently,  were  not  revealed  by  their  method  of 
.King. 

The  kst  reactions  of  which  I  shall  ^peak,  are  the  reactions  grouped 

a!  +^e  common  nanie  "  indnction."    Here,  two  réactions  take  place 

once,  and  the  rates  of  each  are  affected  by  the  concea- 

g        >ur  or  more  cheniicala^®    The  experimental  study  of  com  pi  i- 

caaes  (ike  these  is,  to  ptit  it  shortly,  absolutely  impossible  by  any 

tod  other  than  that  which  I  bave  called   *' systematic  exploration." 

ÎBS  and  Try  is  no  good  ;  not  that  one  can't  guess — ^some  people,  I  don't 

know  whether  any  chemists  among  them,  are  able  to  guess  the  result  of 

a  hoi^e  ryce,  or  of  a  flurry  in  stocks — hut  the    "  trying  ^'    needs    the 

systematic  procedure. 

Mane  hot  j*^  Schilow,  and  Luther  '^  guessed  at  the  mechanism  of  the 
induction  by  iron  of  the  reaction  between  chromic  acid  and  hydro^ti 
iodide.  Miss  Benson^s  experiments*^  sliowed  that  they  gneesed  wrong; 
and  a  long  series  of  experiments  by  Mr.  DeLnry^^  on  the  induction  of  the 
same  reactijoa  by  arsenious  smà^  furnish  the  first  pmv^n  caâe  of  induc- 
tion according  to  the  peroxide  formula-  No  other  çaiàes  of  induction  Imve 
been  studied  from  this  point  of  view;  and  no  others  can"  be^  except  by 
tins  method* 

Working  with  this  tool  of  Harconrf  s,  we  have  been  able  to  sharpen 
it  a  little,  and  extend  its  nsef ulness.  Without  going  into  details,  it  was 
obviously  only  a  short  step  to  pass  to  the  "  method  of  constant  rates,'*'* 
in  which  all  the  concentrations,  and  rates  as  well,  are  kept  constant  dur- 
ing the  experiments. 
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This  method  hm  proved  eerviceable  in  some  of  tiie  mora  compUoaptad 
caeee^  where  even  Harcourt's  method  wm  none  too  good. 

Then,  in  some  speda]  cases,  a  way  has  been  found  of  keeping  a  con- 
centration constant  without  using  excess  of  the  constituent;^*  and  most 
valuable  of  all,  perhape,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  apply  Hajicourfft 
piindpleB  to  the  study  of  chemical  equilibrium,  [The  equilibrium^  in 
fiolutions  containing  iodinfij  iodide,  acid^  arsenite,  and  araenate^  is  (so 
far  as  I  knovr)  the  most  complicated  yet  studied;  Mr.  Roebuck  ^*  cleared 
the  whole  matter  up  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  application  of  a  method  analog- 
ous to  No.  1  of  our  table- 

I  am  very  glad  to  have  been  afforded  this  opportunity,  nw>re  than 
forty  years  after  Hareourt  and  Esson's  first  publication,  to  offer 
this  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  indispensable  "  idea  "  with  which  they 
have  endowed  the  study  of  chemical  mechanics.  No  stronger  testimony 
could  he  offered  of  the  power  of  iihe  tool  which  they  have  pUœd  in  our 
handsj  than  the  fact  that  young  chemists,  most  of  them  just  completing 
their  college  course,  have  attacked  and  solved  problems  which  had  been 
left  unsolved  by  some  of  the  mopt  able  workers  of  the  present  day* 

And  when  I  think  of  a  review  -^  of  Hareourt  and  Esson's  paper  pub- 
Hflhed  in  1890^  in  which — after  expressing  pleasure  that  ttiese  pioneers 
had  again  returned  to  work  in  the  old  fields — the  reviewer  r^retted  that 
they  had  taken  so  little  notice  of  the  progress  made  since  their  last  visits 
I  feel  that  these  fathers  of  the  science  would  have  been  justified  in  re- 
plying, if  they  had  had  an  opportunity  of  replying— you  cmn't  reply  to  a 
reviewer — that  so  far  m  the  method  of  working  went,  a  great  deal  of  the 
progress  since  1866  had  been  made  down  hilL 
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XXIII. — \An  Outline  of  Analytical  Spherical  Oeometry. 

By  S.  Bkatty,  B.A., 

Fellow  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Toronto. 

(Presented   by   Professor  Alfred  Baker,   and   read   May  26tli,   1908.) 

I.  In  analytical  spherical  geometry  several  systems  of  axes 
present  themselves.  The  first  to  be  considered  is  that  analogous  to 
the  Cartesian  in   plane  geometry.      It  will  be  subsequently  noted 

that  the  great  circle  pla}^  the  same 
role  in  spherical  geometry  as  the 
straight  line  in  analytical  plane  geo- 
metry. Consequently,  we  choose  as 
axes  any  two  great  circles  passing 
through  a  fixed  point  O  called  the 
origin;  much  labour  will  be  avoided  if 
the  axes  are  taken  as  making  an  angle 
of  90°  at  the  origin.  Furthermore,  the 
lines  OX  and  OY  are  each  taken  a 
quadrant  in  angular  distance.  The 
co-ordinates  0  and  ^  of  a  point  P  are 
defined  to  be  the  angular  intercepts  on  OX  and  OY  made  by  the 
great  circles  TP  and -TP  respectively.  The  following  diagram  makes 
clear  the  meaning  intended.  As  in  «^ 
plane  geometry  the  directions  OK  and 
OY  are  by  convention  positive.  The 
reverse  are  negative. 

II.  As  has  been  intimated,  the 
simplest  curve  on  the  surface  of  the 
sphere  is  the  great  circle.  The  equation  J^ 
in  the  case  where  the  angular  inter- 
cepts are  a  and  P  is  readily  found.  From 
triangles  I^PK  and  liPX  we  have  sin 
(a  —  0)  tan  V  =  tan  P^  =  cos  0  tan  <f>.  r\ 
But  sin  a  tan  V  =  tan  j9.  On  eliminat- 
ing F  the  equation  of  the  great  circle,   , 4-   , 

tan  a     '     tan  /? 

III.  This  may  become  the  equation  of  any  great  circle  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere  by  giving  to  a  and  /?  particular  values,  as  long 


H 


results. 
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as  0  <  I  û  I  <  ît,  with  a  similar  relation  for  p.     In  the   psrticuJjM;, 
case  where  a  =  §  ^  u  the  equation  is  readily  obtained*  ■ 

eus  6  tan  ^  ^  tan  PM  =  sin  d  tan  a  or 
tan  ^  —  tao  ^  tan  d  =^  o,  Thi^  becomes 
tan  ^  =  m  tan  6  where  m  =  tan  a.  This 
has  included  the  cb&b  where  a  ^  ^  =  k. 
Suppose,  further,  that  a  ^  0  and 
0  <  I  ^  I  <  ;r.  This  is  readily  seen  to 
have  as  equation  tan   d  ^  a.     When 

a   àz   0^   and   j3    =^— ^the  equation    is 

tan  ^  —  c,  wliich  for  different  values  of 
c  may  become  any  great  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  OX  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  in  all  eases  the  equation 


^  tan  ^  +  //  tan  0  +  (7  =*  o 

represents  a  great  circle  ;  furthermore,  all  great  circles  are  represented 

by  this  equation. 

IV*     It  is  interesting  to  note  that  if  «  =  m  R,  h  =  p  R^  x  ^  Ô  M^ 

and  y  =  <^  Jî  the  equation 

tan  g     I    tan  0    _ 

tan  a         tan  /î    ~     ' 

as   B  becomes    infinite,    becomes    the   familiar    equation    in  plane 
geometry, 

a      '      6 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  two  type  forms, 

tan  ^  —  m  tan  0  =  o 
tan  d  —  c  =-  Ô. 


V.     The   fundamental   equation   of  all   great   circles    could    be 
taken  as 

tan  (f>  tan  0  '1 
tan  ({>'  tan  6'  1 
tan  4}"  tan  0^  1 
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the  circle  being  defined  through  the  property  that  two  points  on  it 
are  given.  The  following  analytic  method  would  seem  to  give  us  this 
equation,  from  first  principles.  Suppose 
the  equation  of  the  circle  through  the 
points  P'  and  F*  is  required;  let  i^  be  p 
any  point  on  this  circle;  suppose  the 
co-ordinates  of  these  points  are  in  order 
(»'  <^0,  (^  <!>'').  and  {0  <f>). 


Then 


sin  P' 

p 

sin 

«?- 

-  e') 

sin 

{fy 

-e) 

sin  P^  P 


sin  AP' 
sin  LP 

sin  LP 
sin  i4P* 


M  N 


That  is 


sin  (0^-0) 
sin  (tf    -  e') 


sin  AP' 
sin  AP^ 


coaP'  M 
cos/^iT 


So  too 


Therefore 


sin  P^  P    sin  (^  -  <j>')         coa  P' B 
sin  P'  P     sin  (^  -  ^  )   "   cob  P'  S 


sin  (^~  g)sin(^-  <{>')    -  cos  P' M  cos  P^  B 
sin  {d  -  Ô0  sin  (î>''-<l>)T  cos  i^iV^eos  P'  S 


cos  <(>'  COS  0^   COS  0  cos  <f> 
'  COS  6'  cos  ^  *  COS  0  COS  ^ 


Therefore 


Or 


(tan  g^  -  tan  g  ) 
(tan  e    -  tan  d') 


(tan  ^  -  tan  g  ) 
(tan  ^    —  tan  (f>') 


(tap  g   -  tan  gQ    ^    (tan  <^    -  tan  ^Q 
(tan  0'  -  tan  g*)  (tan  <f)'  -  tan  ^) 


VII.  Let  us^now  proceed  to  find  the  angular  distance  between 
any  two'^points.  The  simple  case  where  one  of  these  points  is  the 
origin  will  be  first  dealt  with. 
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I^t  OP  =  d,  sin  Ù  tan  P  ^  tan  PM  - 
cos  $  tan  ^,  That  is,  tan  d  tan  ^  ^  tan 
^.     But    cos   ^  tan   rf  -  tan    0,     The 

élimination  of  F  gives  tan'  d  =  tan* 
6  -\-  tan'  ^,  an  equution  of  the  seoondfl 
degree  in  tan  d  and  tan  ^  and  readily 
seen  from  the  hypothesis  to  be  tlie  equa- 
tion of  a  small  circle  with  the  origin  aa 
centre  and  angular  radius  of  d.  Mak^ 
ing  the  supposition  that  R  becomes  in* 
finite^  we  arrive  at  the  well-known  forin, 

a^  +  /   =  ^. 


VI  IT.    The  more  general  case  will  now  be 
attempt e(f.     Let  P  be  {6  if>)  and  P\  {6\4>'}i 
cos  rf  =  sin  PT  ein  PT  +  cos   FT  cos  jw 
P'T'  cos  {6  -   Û')    =   COB  PT  COS    FT 

lis^nPTtmP'r  +  cos  (6 -6').]  ^ 

But 

cos  â  tan  <^  -  i^n  PT; 


and 


(OS  d'  tan  <^'  =  tan  P'  T^ 


O 


T    T 


whence  cos  c?  -  (cos  PT  cos  i^  I"  cos  ^  cos  ^')  (1  4-  tan  fl  tan  fl' 

-|-  tan  <^  tan  <^'). 


That  is 


But 


cos'^ 


cos'  d' 


1  +  tan^  d        1  +  tan^  />r  '  i  +  tan'  P'  r 

(1  +  tan  d  tan  tf'  +  tan  ^  tan  <^'). 

(1  +  tan'  PT)         1  +  tan'  0  +  tan'  ^ 


cos'  »  i 

It  therefore  follows  that 

(1  +  tan'  d)  =  (1  +  tan'  g  +  tan'  ^)  (1  +  tan'  d'  +  tan'  <^0 
(1  +  tan  Q  tan  d'  -f  tan  <^  tan  <^')', 

which  is  an  equation  of  the  second  degree  in  tan  Ô,  and  tan  ^,  and 
as  the  hypothesis  indicates  the  equation  of  a  siÀall  circle  with  centre 
at  P'  and  with  d  as  angular  radius. 
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IX.  If  we  attempt  t/o  see  what  this  becomes,  when  we  make  the 
customary  substitutions  with  R  tending  to  infinity,  we  shall  first  get 
rid  of  the  unity  appearifag  on  the  left  side;  the  form  then  assumed  is 

r"    =   («  -  a/)'   +  (y  _  y'y. 


X.  We  can  get  equations  for 
curves — not  plane  curves  in  this 
case — which  are  analogous  to  the 
conic  sections  of  analytical  plane 
geometry.  We  define  the  curve  to 
be  the  locus  of  a  point  which  moves 
so  that  its  distance  from  a  given 
point  bears  always  a  fixed  ratio  to 
its  distance  from  a  given  great  circle. 

XI.  The  case  where  this  ratio  is 
unity  will  fii-st  be  treated.  Let  the 
fixed  point  be  F^  whose  co-ordinates 
are  (a,  0),  Let  the  great  circle,  be  . 
tan  0  -\-  tan  a  ^  o.  By  a  previous 
theorem  we  have  the  relation 


O     T  F 


(1+ tan' 7^/0    -    (l+tan'<?  +  tan'^)(l+tan'a) 
^      '  (1  +  tail  0  tan  af. 

To  get  the  value  of  PN  we  have  that 

SVD?  P  N  =^  sm'  (a  +  d)  cos'  P  T         i  -L  tan'  PT 
But  tan  Py  —  Tîos  0  tan  ^. 

Therefore 

.  J  p^       (sin  g  cos  g  -|-  cos  g  sin  g)'  sec^  0      sin'  a  (1  -|-  tan^g  cot(g)* 
sm  rî^  =  ^^^^,  ^  ^^^,  ^^  "    (1  +  tan'  9  +  tan'  ^) 

Since  here  PF  =  P IV  the  equation  is 

sin^  «  (1  +  tan  0  cot  g)* 
(1  +  tan'  e  +  tan'  </>)     " 

sec'  g  (1  +  tan^  6  +  tan'  <f>)  -  (1  +  tan^g  tan  g)' 
(1  +  tan^  0  +  tan'  <^)  sec'  a 


Sec.  IIL,  1908.     17. 
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We  derive  from  these  two,  since  PF  =»  e  .  PM^  the  relation 

e  a'm'^H  =  sin'^A" 
That  is  if  =  sin  (e  sin"*  //). 

XIII.  The  roots  of  H^  and  K*  and  also  the  sin"*  operations 
are  here  free  from  ambiguity.  This  form  ^  =  sin  (e  sin"*  H)  is  not 
so  interesting  as  the  previous  one*^;  however,  if  we  make  the  sub- 
stitutions before  mentioned  and   let  a  finite  portion  of  the  sphere 

become  a  plane   surface,  we  get   first  -^  = 


H  ^  o.     Later   get  rid  of  the 
assumed  by  the  equation  is  : — 

«^  (1  -  ^)  +  2^ 


IP 

one  appearing  in 


since  the   limit  of 
E}  and  the   form 


y" 


—  +  IT  = 


«'  (1  -  ^), 
-  1, 


1. 


Y 


where       a V  =  (a*  —  6'). 

XIV.  The  curve  that  corresponds  to  the  hyperbola  would  pre- 
sent no  new  features  and  so  the  loxodrome  will  be  next  considered. 
This  curve  is  defined  to  be  one  which  makes  a  constant  angle  with 

each  meridian  it  encounters.  The  meri- 
dians in  the  system  adopted  are  all  re- 
presented by  tan  d  =  c,  for  various 
values  of  c,  ranging  from  —  o»  to  -|-  p»  . 
Let  the  constant  angle  be  a.  Let  P  and 
Q  be  two  points  on  the  curve,  the  co- 
ordinates of  P  being  and  {d,  <f>)  and 
those  of  Ç  as  shewn.  Let  "^  «  PQ, 
"ç>  cos  QF 


M 

N 

o 


Therefore 
Limit 


and 
That  is 


T       F 


A  ^  d  <j) 


Then 


and 


Ad 
A4> 


sm  a 

sin  (p  +  a) 
cos  QAf 


AO  dd     "    cos 

cos  /Î  =  sin  0  sin  <^, 
A  4>    _    cos  QF      sin  (p  +  a) 
A  ^     ~    cos  QM   '        sin  a 
cos  PN  cos  <f>  =  cos  PT  cos  0. 
d<}> 
dO 


-pj^  cos  i9  (1  4"  ^^^  P  co^  «)> 


=  sin  6  sin  <f)  cos  <f>  sec  ^  (1  +  tan  p  cot  a). 
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XV,     We  shall  first  take  the  special  case  where  a  ^  —,     The 
differential  equation  thea  reduce  to  the  form 

sm  ^  cos  0  COB  d 

The  solution  is  here  arrived  at  readily, 

f     ^^^     =      f  *^^\  P 
J    sin  ^6         J     cos 1?" 


That  is 


.      tan  0        ,      cos  é?' 


That  is  tan  ^  cos  ^  =  tan  <^'  cos  Ô',  where  (é^',  0')  were  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  initial  position.  This  we  see  is  the  equation  of  what  correa- 
ponds  to  a  parallel  of  latitude,  since  tan  ^  cos  d  =  tan  (latitude). 

XVI*     The  general  case  yet  contains  the  angle  jî  which  is  to  be 
eliminated. 

sin  PTtan  j9  =  cot  d, 

tan  FT  =  cos  d  tan  ^. 

Therefore 


.       «  ^  cot  g  %/l  +  gos'  ^  tan^  ^  v^  1  -f  cos'  e  tan'  ^ 
cos  ^  tan  0  sin  0  tan  ^ 

^  =8in<?8in^^-5L|+cotasin^sm»^-25^.^1±JE^lll^ 
c?  0  COS  ^  cos  a  sm  0  tan  ^ 

cos  d>    .       ,  .     . 

=  sin  6  sin  <^  ^^  +  cot  a  cosn^  v/  i  -^  tan'  Ô  +  tan  <f>'' 


=  tan  e  tan  <^  +  cot  a  v/  1  +  tan'  g  +  tan'  <^ 
1  +  tan»  <t> 
Therefore 


rftan  <f>  _  tan  0  tan  <^  -|-  cot  a  v^  1  +  tan*  d  +  tan'  ^ 
c^tan  0  -  1  +  tan'  0 

The  differential  equation 

du         u  V  '\-  cot  g  v^  1  -\-  u*  -}-v* 
TV  "  1  +  v' 

will  be  quite  difficult  to  solve,  where  we  have  made  the  substitution 

u  «=  tan  0 
V  «=  tan  0 
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XVII.  The  solution  may  be  had,  however,  in  the  case  where  B 
becomes  infinite,  and  we  see  it  is  then  a  straight  line 

-^  =  cota 
ax 

or  integrati9g  (y  —  yO  =■  cot  a  .  (x  —  a?')« 

XVIII.  The  next  question  we  shall  consider  is  to  derive  a 
general  formula  applicable  for  finding  the  general  equation  of  the 
tangent  to  the  curve  otj  (0,  ^)  —  o.  The  tangent  at  a  point  P  is 
the  limiting  great  circle  of  all  great  circles,  which  pass  through  F  and 
G,  as  Ç  moves  up  to  P  along  the  curve.  Let  (0,  <f>)  be  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  the  point  P.  Suppose  we  choose  the  running  co-ordinates, 
to  avoid  confusion,  to  be  (x,  y).     The  equation  of  the  great  circle 

through  (0,  <t>)  and  (0  +  A  Ô,  ^  +  A  ^)  is  tan  re  |  tan  (^  -f-  A  ^)  - 
tan  ^  I  +  tan  y  [  tan  (d  +  A  Ô)  -  tan  d  |  -f-  /  tan  (0  +  A  5)  .  tan 

if>  —  tan  (^  -f-  A  ^)  tan  o\  ^  o. 
That  is 

tan  a?  I  A^   -^tan^  +  (  (A  ^')  )  |  -  tan  y  |  A  « -^  tan« + 
(  (A»')  )  I  +  I  A  ^  tan  <^  -^  tan  e  -  A  0  tan  Ô  -^  tan  ^  >  -  o. 

Therefore 

d  d 

(tan  X  -  tan  0)   A  <l>  -j-^  tan  <f>  -  (tan  y  —  tan  ^)  A  ^  -j-k-  tan  0 

+  ((Ae'))  +  ((AÔ  A^))  +((A^'))  -0. 

Therefore 

A  4>  sec»  <l>       (tan  y  -  tan  0)  +  (  (  A  g)  )  +  (  (  A  ^)  ) 
A  6  sec»  6  "  (tan  a;  -  tan  Ô)  -f-  (  (  A  5)  )  +  (  (  A  ^)  ) 

But  the  limit  of        ^  as  each  term  of  the  ratio  approaches  zero  is 

by  definition  -^^    The   limit  of  the  left  side  is  given  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  right  side  approaches  the  definite  limit, 

^T — T — %r^  which,  therefore,  gives  us  the  equation 

(tan  X  —  tan  OY  '  '  ^  ^ 

c?  tan  <f>        (tan  y  —  tan^^W 

d  tan  0        (tan  x  —  tan  0) 

The  value  of  j— ^  can  be  found  from  the  curve  y  (0  6)  —  o,  which, 

a  tan  a 


I 


264 
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MS  m  rule^  appears  in  the  form  F  (tan  §,  tan  ^) 

d^  dF 


That  is 


«r  tan  0 


d  tan  é 
— — ^    =   o. 


d  tan  ^  *  d  tan  9 

XIX.  This  could  readily  be  applied  to  finding  the  tangent  to 
the  circle  at  a  point  {B^  <p)  on  it. 

tan'  r  =  tan'  d  +  tan' t^ 

rf  tan  ^       _  tan  8  _  (tan  y  —  tan  ^) 
if  tan  ^  tan  ^       (tan  ^  —  tan  6) 

Therefore 

tan  ^  tan  x  +  tan  ^  tan  y  =  tan*  ^   -h  tan'  ^  =  tan*  n 
The  analogy  is  plainly  discernible  between  this  and  the  equation  to 
the  tangent  to  a  circle  in  plane  gieometry.     Furthermore,  the  tangent 
at  {6  0)  whose  equation  we  sec  is 

tan  0  tan  x  +  tan  ^  tan  y   =  tan'  r 

can  be  proven  to  be  perpendicular  to  the  spherical  radius  of  the  small 
circle.     The  equation  of  the  radius  to  the  point  (8  ^)  is 

tan  y  tan  d  —  tan  x  tan  ^   =  «. 

The  perpendicularity  follows  since 

tan  0  (—  tan  0)    +  tan  0  tan  â   ^  o. 

The  general  theorem  dealing  with  the  question  ot  perpendicularity  of 
great  circles  will  be  given  later,  now  that  its  use  has  been  rendered 
necessary. 

XX.  Moreover,  all  the  theorems  dealing  with  poles  and  polars 
in  plane  geometry  may  be  here  demonstrated.  The  polar  of  a  point 
(tf,  <f})  IB  defined   to   be   the   locus   of  the   intersection   of  tangents 

drawn  from  the  two  points,  where  a 
great  circle  through  (Ô,  0)  cuts  the  small 
circle'  whose  equation  has  been  found. 
The  locus  of  Z  is  arrived  at  thus  — 
Let  P  be  the  point  {d,  </>).  Let  a  great 
circle  through  P  cut  the  small  circle  in 
two  points  (0',  </>')  and  {0*  <ff).  The 
point  L^  where  the  tangents  at  {6'  <f>') 
and  {O'  (ff)  intersect  satisfies  buth  of  the 
equations 

tan  X  tan  Ô'  -f  tan  y  tan  (f)'   =  tan'  r. 
tan  a?  tan  ^  +  tan  y  tan  (f/  =  tan*  r. 
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_,    ,  .  tan  0'  —  tan  éf    .   tan  x 

That  18  ; ~ ^   + =  o. 

tan  6'  —  tan  r        tan  y 

^  tan  <^^  -  tan  (f}"  _  tan  ^  —  tan  0' 

"  tan  ^'  -  tan   0^  "  tan  ^  -  tan   Ù' 

since  the  three  points  are  on  a  great  circle. 

Therefore  tan  a?  (tan  Ô  —  tan  0')  +  tan  y  (tan  ^  —  tan  <f>')  =  o. 

Or  tan  x  tan  0  +  tan  y  tan  ^  =  tan*  r. 

XXI.  The  following  theorems  could  be  proven  from  this  general 
equation  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  ones  are 
in  plane  analytical  geometry: 

(a)  If  P  lies  on  the  polar  of  Ç,  then  Q  lies  on  the  polar  of  P. 

(b)  If  a  point  P  moves  along  a  great  circle,  its  polar  turns 

about  a  point. 

(c)  This  is  a  special  case  of  the  previous  one.     The  pole  of  PQ 

is  the  intersection  of  the  polars  of  P  and  Q. 

XXII.  In  like  manner  the  theorem  for  finding  the  tangent  to 
any  curve  could  be  used  to  find  the  tangent  to  a  small  circle  with 
centre  (a,  ^9)  and  radius  r.     The  equation  of  such  a  circle  is 

,       _   (1  -f  tan'  d  +  tan'  <^)  (1  -f  tan'  a  -f  tan*  ^ 
(1  +  tan  r)   -  ^^  ^  ^^^  <?  tan  a  -f-  tan  0  tan  /?)' 

Let  (^,  0)  be  the  point  where  the  tangent  is  required,  to  this  circle. 
For  convenience  in  manipulation  write  for  tan  d,  the  S3rmbol  0, 
This  gives  us 

(1  -f  r»)  (1  +  ôa  -f  0  P)  (a  +  i^^l^^  (1  -f  a"  -f  j?)  («  +  0^) 

d<l>   ^  g  (1  -f  oa  -f  jg*)  -  (  1  +  f^)  g  (1  -f  g  g  -f  0  i9) 
^^  de        (1  -fr*)  ^  (1  -f  e  g  4-  0  i9)  -  0  (1  +  g*  +  i9») 

That  is 

(1  +  r«)  (a:  a  +  y  i9)  (  1  +  ^  g  +  0  i9)  +  (^  +  0')  (1  -f  g»  -f  ^)  = 
(1  -f  r*)  (tf  a  -f  <^  i9)  (I  +  »  g  +  0  i9)  -f  (a?  e  H-  y  <^)  (1  -f  g*  +  iS*). 

But  this  becomes 

(1  -\-r^)  (l+xa-\-yp)(\-{-ea-\-<l>p)  -  {\ -\- x 0  +  y (f))' (\  -\- a* -{-  fi*)  ^ 
(1  +  O  (1  +  »  g  +  ^  i3)  '-  (I  4-  «'  +  <f>')  (1  +  g^  4-  ^)  =  o, 
which  is  therefore  the  equation  of  the  tangent.     Writing  it  out  in  full 
the  equation  is 

(1  -f  tan  0  tan  a   4-  tan  <^  tan  ^ 


(1  4-  tan'r) 


(1  4-  tan»  g  4-  tan'  /?) 
(1  4-  tan  d  tan  x   4-  tan  <^  tan  y) 
(1  -f  tan  g  tan  x   +  tan  p  tan  ?/) 


p 


p 
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It  also  could  be  used  to  establish  the  theorem  on  polars,  but  though 
perfectly  symmetrical  the  formula  is  somewhat  cumbersome. 

XXIIL     Time  wnll  not  be  taken  up  with  the  application  of  this| 
formula  to  determine  the  tangents,  poles  and  polars  of  the  spherical  ^ 
parabola,  spherical  elliiise  or  spherical  hyperbola,  though  it  will  be  j 
readily  seen  that  in  the  case  of  the  spherical  parabola,  at  least,  thaââ 
would  be  easily  found, 

XXIV.    The  differential  equation  of  the  loxodrome   gives  the 
equation  of  its  tangent  at  once  since 


d  tan  0  _  tan  6  ton  0  -f  cot  g  v^  1  +  tan'  S  +  tan^  0  ^ 
dtBLU  0  "        ~^  1   +  tan*  0  "" 

tan  y  —  tan  ^ 

tan  3r  —  tan  $ 

XXV,     At  this  stage  we  shall  insert  the  proof  for  the  conditio n 

of  perpendicularity  of  two  great  circles, 

A  tan  ^   +  ^  tan  i^  +  C  =  o, 
A'iBji  <?   +   Vî'tan  0   +   ff'  ^  o. 

Where  a  is  an  angle  employed  in  the  loxudnmie,  and  making  the 

convenient  substitution,  to  save  writing,  we  have 


1 


—  cot  a 


(I  +  9')  ^-  e  4> 


%/  1  +  fl*  +  0' 


-  cot  (-5-  -f  a)  =     _E 


•  1  -f  »*)  +  0' 


That  is 


(1  4.  01  +  ^1)  4.  (^(1  V  e^)  H-  e  i)  (-^(1  +  ^)  +  »  0)  =  a 

The  elimination  of  0  and  (j)  from  this  equation  and  the  initial  two 
above  gives  the  required  condition  for  perpendicularity. 


<i>' 


.»  = 


AO  -\-  C  .  r  0  -^  C 


B  B' 

This  gives  then 
BB'  (1  +  d')    +  (AO  -^  C)  (A'  e  +  C")  H-  M  -  C  ^)  (A'  -  C"  <?)  =  a, 
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or 

(1  -h  ^)  {ÂÂ'  +  BB'  +  CC")  =  o. 

This  requires  then  that 

ÂÂ'  +  BB'  +  CC  =  o, 

which  is,  therefore,  the  condition  for  perpendicularity  of  two  great 
circles. 

XXVI.     The   equation   of  the  great  circle  through  the   point 
{6'  <f>')  and  perpendicular  to  the  great  circle 


ii  tan  I?  +  ^  tan  ^  +  C  =  o, 


is  at  once  seen  to  be 


tan  0   tan  (f>    1 

tan  d'  tan  (f>'  1 

ABC 


o. 


An  application  of  this  would  be  to  find  the  equation  of  the  normal  to 
a  curve  at  any  point  when  the  equation  of  the  tangent  is  known. 

XXVII.  It  might  seem  at  first  glance  that  there  is  here  no 
analogue  of  the  parallelism  of  plane  geometry.  However,  we  should 
apparently  be  justified  [in'^  taking  any  two  great  circles  through  a 
point  as  parallel.  It  would  be  interesting  to  find  the  locus  of  the 
points  of  bisection  of  parallel  chords  of  a  sphero-conic.  Analogy 
suggests  that  this  locus  would  in  every  case  be  a  great  circle. 

XXVIII.  The  connection  between 
the  two  systems  of  co-ordinates  is  similar 
to  that  in  plane  geometry.  To  express 
X  and  y  in  terms  of  0  and  r  we  have  at 
once 

cos  0  tan  r  =  tan  x 
sin  0  tan  r  =  tan  y 
That  is, 

tan  y 


tan  e  == 


Therefore 


tan  X 


Besides 


d  =  tan- 


tan»  r  =  tan'  x  -f  tan*  y. 


.1  /tan  y\ 

ytan  xj 
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XXIX.  The  equation  of  the  circle, 
(1  +  tan"  r)  (1  +  tan  «  tan  a  +  tan  ^ 
tan  py  -  (1  +  tan»  a  +  tan'  ^9)  (1  + 
tan'  6  +  tan'  <f>)  lends  itself  to  proving 
the  properties  of  the  radical  axis.  Sup- 
pose C  is  a  small  circle  and  let  a  tangent 
from  P  pass  through  T.  We  have 
proven  that  the  angles  at  P  are  each 
right  angles.    Then 

cos  C  7»  =  cos  C  -P  cos  P  r. 

Therefore 

(1  +tan'r)  ^*  +**°   '^^ 

But  if  7*  is  the  point  (6,  <f>) 

l+tan.PT'-L+l^B;^. 
1  +  tan'  r 

(1  -I-  tan'  e  +  tan'  4>)  (1  -f  tan'  a  -f  tan'  p) 
(1  rf  tan  'r)  (1  +  tan  «  tan  a  -h  tan  #  tan  /9)' 

which  is  the  same  form  as  though  ($,  ^)  were  a  point  on  the  cir- 
cumference.   That  is  if  {0,  ^)  is  a  point  on  the  circumference 

(1  +  tan»  e  +  tan'  ^)  (1  +  tan'  a  +  tan'  p) 

(1  +  tan  »  tan  a  +  tan  #  tan  ^9)'  (1  +  tan'  r)  "  ^' 

Here  when  7*  is  a  point  without,  it  equals 

tan'  PT, 

XXX.  The  radical  axis  of  two  circles  is  the  great  circle  passing 
through  their  points  of  intersection.  Where  the  circles  have  as  char- 
acteristic elements  (a',  p%  r')  and  (a^;  ^/  r^)  the  radical  axis  will 
readily  be  seen  to  be 

1   H-  tan  ^  tan  a'  -f  tan  0  tan  p'   ^ 
1   +  tan  0  tan  a^  +  tan  <{>  tan  P^   '^ 


V 


(1   -f  tan'  r^)  (1   -h  tan'  a'  +  tan'  p') 
(1        tan'  r')  (1   +  tan'  a*  +  tan' ^) 


which  is  seen  to  be  a  great  circle.  Moreover,  with  this  definition  of 
the  radical  axis  it  may  be  proven  to  be  the  locus  of  a  point  T^  which 
moves  so  that  T P'  =  T  P'\  the  lines  being  tangents  to  the  two  small 
circles      F^or 

T«n'  P'T=   (1  +  tan'  d  +  tan'  4>)  (Ï  4-  tan'  a'  +  tan'  ^')       _ 
*  (1  +  tan  d  tan  a'  +  tan  ^  tan  ^9')'  (1  +  tan'  r') 
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And 
Tan*  P*  T  =  (^  +  tan'  Q  +  tan^  ^)  (1  +  tan"  a*  +tan^  /T)       _ 

(1   +  tan  Ô  tan  rt*  +  tan  ^  tan  /9*)  ('  (1  H-  tan'  ï') 

The  equating  of  these  two,  since  (1  +  tan'  %  +  tan'  0)  is  never  zero, 
give3  the  same  equation  as  before.  Either  definition  would,  there- 
fore^ suffice  for  the  radical  axis. 

XX XL  We  shall  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  consideration 
of  a  treatment  of  the  t  and  d  system  of  co-ordinates.  As  before,  a 
fixed  point  <?  is  taken  as  origin,  and  a  fixed  great  circle,  usually  OX, 
la  taken  aa  the  line  of  reference.  By  r  we  mean  the  angular  interval 
separating  any  point  on  the  sphere  from  the  origin,  measured  along 
the  arc  of  the  great  circle.  The  angle  between  the  great  circle  so 
used  and  the  great  circle  of  reference  goes  by  the  name  of  Q.  Let 
our  first  problem  be  to  find  the  equation  of  the  great  circle  cutting 
QX  at  the  point  (a,  ÏÏ)  and  making  an  angle  of  a. 

tan  d  sin  {«  +  M)  =  tan  a  %m  M  ^ 

tan  P  F. 

That  m 

sin  a  (cot  M  \  rot  «)  =-  tan  a  rot  Ù. 

But 

cos  fl  tan  r  —  tan  {a  +  M). 

^  /o-v  \         Or 

O  ^ ^-^ 4\/                 «      ,  cot  «  cot  M  -  \ 

^^                     ^-^.-^..  '  '     ^           sec  P  cot  r  =        -       ,      ^^    If 

^  cot  m  4*  cot  M 

This  becomes  on  reductitm  by  eliminating  M 

I.  sec  6  cot  r  +  cot  ûf  coaec  a  tan  0  —  cot  a» 
or  further,  tan  r  (cos  d  tan  a  —  sin  0  sec  a)  =  tan  a  lan  a, 
2.  tan  r  (cos  <?  —  sin  ^  sec  a  cot  a)  =  tan  a. 

XXXII,  This  can  readily  be  seen  to  be  correct^  for  if  the  radius 
of  the  sphere  becomes  infinite  the  equation  is 

r  cos  ^  =  «  -f  r  sin  ^  cut  a. 

Equations  1  and  2  are  identical  ;  the  second  seems  to  be  a  more  com- 
pact form,  however.  The  above  equation  would  scarcely  indicate 
that  if  a  —  o^  the  equation  becomes  6  =^  o.  The  equation  is  applic- 
able to  any  other  case,  and  so  is  the  general  equation  of  a  great  circle 
in  polar  co-ordinates.  We  get  at  once  in  this  system  that  the  equa- 
tion of  a  small  circle  with  centre  at  the  origin  is  tan  r  =  e^ 

XXXIIL  To  extend  this  to  the  case  of  a  small  circle  of  radius 
Q-  about  the  point  (r',  6')  is  our  next  problem.  The  equation  here 
is  evidently 

eofi  Q-  —  cos  r  cos  r'  +  sin  r  sin  r'  cos  {0  —  6'), 
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Next  let  us  consider  how  tte  equation 
of  the  spherical  parabola  is  deduced 
according  to  this  method.  Let  C  D  = 
O  O  —  a.  Take  0  as  origin  and  the  line 
cos  d  tan  r  =  tan  ^  a  as  directrix.  Take 
any  point  P  such  th&t  0  P  ^  P  Àf  ^  r. 
Let  ^  be  as  represented.  Then  sin  r  = 
cos   P  7Î  sin    {^  a  —  0  ^   from  triangle 

MP  r, 

Thereffjre 

sin  r  ^  (sin  ;^  a  cos  0  R  ^  cos  2  asm  0  R)  cos  P  R. 
—  sin  ^  Of  COB  r  —  cos  ^  a  sin  0  ^  coa  PR^ 

But 

sin  0  R  cos  P  R  =  ^-. — ^    cos  8  =  sin  r  cos  ff+ 


sin  0 


=  (1  +  cos  tf  COS  J&  a), 


Therefore 
sin  i@  a 

which  is  the  equation  of  the  epherical  parabola.     It,  of  course,* bre all 

down  into  the  form   =  (i  +  cos  ê)  when  R  becomes  infinite. 

The  work  on  Cartesian  co-ordinates  in  connection  with  th 
ellipse  will  lead  us  to  expect  that  the  equation  cannot  be  found  ij 
any  convenient  form.  That  ia^  the  inverse  trigonometrical  functioni 
appear. 

XXXIV.  Let  us  now  find  a  formula  for  giving  the  inclination  o 
the  tangent  to  a  radius  rector,  in  connection  with  any  continuoui 
curve,/ (r,  0)  =  o,  on  the  surface  of  the  sphere.     Let  the  co-ordin 

ates  of  P  be  (r,  0),  of  $  (r  +  A  r 
0  +  A  <?),and  of  ^  (r  +  Ar,0).  PQii 
a  finite  portion  of  a  curve, /(r,  0)  —  o 
The  angle  ^  is  defined  to  be  the  limil 
of  the  angle  -RP-TQ  as  ©moves up  to  P 
the  point  X  lying  on  the  great  circU 
joining  P  and  Q.  QRia  also  an  arc  of  i 
great  circle.  We  shall  first  prove  thai 
the  angle   R  becomes    ultimately   90^ 


cos  R 
Therefore 


—  cos  R  cos  A  ^  -h  sin  -R  sin  A  <?  cos  (r  +  A  r). 


cos  R  {1  +  cos  A  0)  =  sin  Rs'm  A  0  cos  {r  +  A  r) 

Bin  A  0  '  cos  (r  -t-  A  r) 


cot  R 


1  +  cos  A  * 
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The  limit  of  the  right  side  being  zero  indicates  that  ultimately  the 

sinQB 


angle  at  Bia  90°.     Therefore  the  limit  of 


sin  A^ 


the  limit  of  sin 


(r  +  A  r) 
tan  Ci? 


smFB 
Therefore 


sin  r  ■»   the  limit  of 
since  B  has  90°  for  its  limit. 


QB 


Besides  tan  ^  =  limit 


tan  <lf  =  limit 


=  limit 


QB 


sm  r 


PB 

QR 

AO  ' 

AB 
PR 

de 

dr 


XXXV. 


To  apply  this  to  any  curve,  /  (r,  0) 

de 


equate  tan  (p  cosec  r  to  the  value  of 


dr 


o  we  need  only 
found  from  the  relation 


df 
dd 


dd 
dr 


d£ 
dr 


This  serves  to  give  tan  (p.    The  angle  ^  can 

be  obtained  from  the  relation  cos  ^  — 
cos  0  COB  (p  "  sin  0  sin  (p  cos  r.  The 
angular  length  a  can  be  found  from  the 
relation  sin  a  sin  ^  »  sin  <p  sin  r.  That 
is,  the  equation  of  the  tangent  FT  can 
now  be  found  since  the  two  necessary 
elements  to  fix  the  great  circle,  which  is 
the  tangent,  have  been  determined. 
The  inverse  problem  in  which  we  are 
asked  to  construct  a  curve  where  tan  fp 
=  /  (r,  0)  can  also  be  solved  in  all  cases 


where  the  differential  equation 


sm  r 


d0 
dr 


^/(r,0) 


is  solveable. 

^XXVI.  A  case  discussed  before  in  connection  with  the  Car- 
tesian system  is  better  handled  here.  In  the  loxodrome  where  the 
North  Pole  is  taken  at  0  we  have  the  simple  relation 

dO 

tan  ^  =  c  =  sm  r  -z — 
^  dr 

r  ^ 

Therefore  /    -r^    =    /   —  where  (d'  r')  are  the  co-ordinates  of  the 
K    sm  r         ji      c 


r 


initial  poeition. 


This  gives  ujs  tan  --— 
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where    K 


IB    writtcii 

in  plaee  of  a  function  of  8'  r'  and  <?,  which  is  readily  calculated. 
This  curve,  then,  is  the  analogue  in  spherical  analytical  geometry  of 
the  equiangular  spiral  in  plane.  In  fact  if  the  radius  of  the  apher^^ 
were  infinite  we  should  have  an  equiangular  spiral  about  the  origin. 
XX XVI L  The  centre  of  curvature  for  any  point  P  on  a  curve 
ia  defined  to  be  the  limiting  position  of  the  intersection  of  nortnaïs  at 
P  and  Q  where  Q  is  another  point  on  the  curve,  aa  $  moves  up  to  P 
along  the  curve.  The  radius  of  curva* 
ure  will  be  the  spherical  radiim  of  the 
small  circle  passing  through  P  with  the 
centre  of  curvature  as  centre.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  will  be  two  centres  of 
curvature  and  two  radii  of  curvature; 
the  sum  of  the  radii  will  be  it.  Further- 
more, the  maximum  radius  of  curva- 
ture is  -^,     Suppose   P  0  a  secant  of 

-  CT 

the  curve  and  let  the  normals  of  length  p  ^-^ 

meet  at  6\     Then 

cos  OC  ™  cos  r  cos  p  +  sin  r  .  sin  p  sin  ^ 

—  cos  (r  +  A  '•)  cos  p  +  sin  {r  +  ^  r)  gin  ^sin  (^  H-  A  (^) 
That  is  on  simplilication 

A  ^  sin  r  4-  (  (A  y^)  ) 

**°  ^  "  A  r  cos  r  sin  0  +  A  ^  sin  r  cos  ^  -f-  (  (  A  r»)  )  +  (  (  A  ^)) 
Now  the  limit  of  the  left  side  exists  through  the  circumstance  that  the 
right  side  has  a  definite  limit.     Calling  p  the  radius  of  curvature,  then 

sin  r 
tan  p 


cos  r  sin  ^  + 


dr 


sin  r  cos  (p 


Or 


cot  p  =   cos  r 


cot  r  sin  ^  + 
dO     . 


ds 


dip 
dr 
d<p 

d8 


cos  <p 


tan  p  (cos  r 


d0 


d<p 
da 


The  result  shews  that  {p  —  n)  answers  as  well  as  p,  which  we  pre- 
dicted. The  result  also  gives  the  customary  formula  in  plane  geo- 
metry that 

d<l> 


ds 


=  1. 
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XXIV. — Some  New  Symmetric  Function  Tables. 
By  Professor  W.  H.  Metzler. 

(Read  May  26,  1908). 

1.  If  A  represents  the  determinant  of  the  nth  order  |  «i»  |  , 
then  let  Aa,  As.  ...  •  An -i  denote  the  2d,  3d,  .  .  .  .  (n  -  l)th 
compounds  of  A  respectively  ;  and  let  |  A  —  a?  |,  |  A,  —  a:  |  ,  .  .  . 
I  A^.f-  X  I  denote  the  polynomials  in  «obtained  by  subtracting  a: from 
each  constituent  along  the  principal  diagonals  of  A,  Aj,  .... 
An-i  respectively. 

It  is  known*  that  if  aj,  a2,  ,  .  .  a^  are  the  roots  of  |  A  —  «  |  =•  0, 
then  the  roots  of  the  equation  |  A^  a;  |  =0  are  the  products  of  the  a's 
A;  at  a  time  (A;  =  2,  3,  ...  n  —  1).     Let  the  roots  of  |  A^-  a;  I  =  0  be 

denoted  by  Oj,  oj,  a, ;  6^,  6„  6,,  ....  ;  c,,  c„  c,,  .  .  .  .  etc. 

according  as  k  has  the  values  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  respectively. 

2.  It  follows  from  the  foregoing  that  to  every  symmetric  function 
of  the  roots  of  |  Ajp  »  |  =  0,  which  we  have  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  />'«,'  there  is  a  corresponding  relation  between  the  sums  of  the 
principal  minors  of  A.     For  instance,  we  see  from  the  tables  (B.  I)  that 

2b\  =jt>;  -  2p,p,  +  2p,p,  -  2p., 

which  may  at  once  be  translated  into  determinant  language  by 
observing  that  2  6'  denotes  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  principal 
minors  of  order  three,  and  that  Pi  denotes  the  sum  of  the  principal 
minors  of  order  i  (i  =  1,  2,  3,  .  .  6). 

3.  In  the  accompanying  tables  the  symmetric  functions  of  the 
roots  of  I  Ar^  I  =  0  (A;  =  1,  2,  3.  .  .  .7)  are  given  in  terms  of  the 
p's.  All  the  functions  of  the  form  2  k^k^k^k^  .  .  .  k^  were  obtained 
by  first  expressing  them  in  terms  of  symmetric  functions  of  the  a'«,the 
numerical  coefficients  of  each  term  being  actually  calculated,  and 
then  by  means  of  the  ordinary  symmetric  function  tables  in  terms 
of  the  coefficients  (/>'»).  These  were  then  used  in  connection  with  the 
ordinary  tables  to  calculate  the  other  symmetric  functions. 


'  Metzler— Compound  Determinants,  Am.  Jour.  Math.  Vol.  XVI.  No.  2,  1894. 
RadoB — Zur  Théorie  der  adjugirten  Substitutionen,  Math.  Annalen  Band 
48,  1897. 
^  Pi,  P2 pn  represent  the  coelhciente  in  |  A  -  x  |  =  o. 
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But  to  differentiate  with  respect  to  this  is  equivalent  to  differentiat- 
ing with  respect  to  s^  and  dividing  by 

«,100... 

«a  «,   2   0   .    .    . 


1 


(A^  -  1)  ! 


OTpk-l. 

It  follows  therefore  that 


P  2  a^  a^  <Â^ 
P  2  b^b^  6, 


«»-i 


a*  =*  l>i  -2  ttj  a,    . 
^*  =  Pi  -2  b^  6,   . 


P  2  k,  k,. 


^k    ^^    Pk  ^  ^  ^t   -     •     •     •     **-l 


Ml     ns 
P2k,k^. 

P  2  k,  k^  . 


**  = 

"Al 


etc.,    etc. 


«1  m 
Pk  2  ki  k^ 


C-l 


6.  Since  the  labor  of  finding  the  symmetric  functions  of  the 
type  2  k^  kj  .  .  .  .  A;j^  by  first  expressing  them  in  terms  of 
symmetric  functions  of  the  a's,  and  then  by  the  ordinary  tables  in 
terms  of  the  />'«,  is  very  great,  some  short  cut  or  direct  method  of 
obtaining  them  would  be  very  desirable.  Such  a  method  I  shall 
illustrate  in  the  case  of  finding  2  a^a^a^  .   ,    ,    .   a^, 

7.  If  n  =  6  there  are  gC,  =  15  products  of  the  roots  two  at  a 
time,  and  having  2  a^aj  ,  ,  ,  a^  we  can,  by  one  of  the  laws  referred 
to  in  art.  4,  write  down  all  these  terms  in  2  a^<i^  ,,.  a^  contain- 
ing no  p  with  a  subscript  greater   than  six   by   taking  the  terms 

+  Pe  (Pi  Pt  Pi  -  P\  Pi  +  Pi  PlPi  +  ^  P»Pi  -  ^  P,  Pa  -  Pi  Pi  P,  + 
p\  Pt  +  p\)  -^  P6  (p\  P6  +  Pi  p\-  ^  Pi  Pt  Ps  -  P,  PÙ  from  2ai  a^  ,  .  a^, 
changing  each  p  into  its  complementary  (/>,  and  jd„  pi  and  jo^,  p^  and 
Pj  are  complementary)  and  multiplying,  where  necessary,  any  term 
by  a  proper  power  of  /?,  to  raise  its  weight  to  sixteen.     Thus  we  get 

4-  Pt  (Pi  Pi  P6  +  ^  Pi  Pi  Pi  -  ^  Pt  Pi  -  Pt  Pi  Pi-^  Pi-^  pf  P.  +  p\p\ 

+  Pi  p\  P%-  "^Px  P%  Pt  -  P\  Pt  />•)  +  p\  (Pi  Pi  -  Pi  PÙ' 

Again  if  we  observe  2  a^  cl^,  2  a^^  a^a^^  ,  .  .  .  2  a,  a,  .  .  .a, 
it  will  be  seen  that  they  may  be  written 

Pi  Pi 


Pi    1 
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4-  3  f>,  ft  +  12ft  ft  +  3  p,  ft  ft  +  3  Pi  ft  ft)  +  ft  (ft  ft  ft  +  3  ft 
PzV.  -  2;?,  ft  -i>aftl>6  +A  -^  P\P.  '^P\p\  ^Vip\Pf,  -  2ftftft 

-  ;>!  Pi  ;>t)  4-  p'  (Pa  ;>4  -  ft  p.). 

9.  That  the  law  for  the  determinants  in  art.  7  is  general  may  be 
shown  by  means  of  the  operator  P,     For  since 


P  2 


«1  <h 


»*  -  Pi  ^  «1  «a 


a»-l 


the  coefficient  of  ft  in  P  />&  is  evidently  the  coefficient  of  pi^i  in 
2>ft  plus  the  result  of  operating  on  the  coefficient  of  Pi  by  P,  that  is 


Pi  2ft  ;>a  2p4 
1  Pi  Pt  2pa 
0     1     Pi  Pt 


0     0    0     0. 
0     0    0     0. 


IPiPi 
0  1ft 


+  (-i) 


tk-i. 


Pi  2pi  Pt  2ft  . 

•      •     •     • 

1   1»,  ft  2ft  . 

•     •     •     • 

0    1    ft    ft. 

0   u    0   0    . 

IPift 

0    0    0    0. 

•   I   i>. 

where  the  first  determinant  is  of  order  êk-^i—l  and  the  second  of 
order  2k— i.  If  we  operate  by  P  in  the  second  term  by  rows  we  get 
the  sum  of  Sk-^i  determinants  which  are  as  follows: 


1    2p,  ft 

1     Pi  Pt 
0     1     ft 

2ft 

2ft 

Pt 

• 

0 

2ft 
Pi 

•  •          •          • 

•  •          •          • 

•  •        •         • 

•  •          •           • 

.  .  1ft 

2).      2Va 

+ 

Pi    2ft    p,    2ft     ..     . 
0       1     ft    2ft     .     .     . 
0      1     Pi     Pt    .     '     ' 

• 
• 

0      0 

+   . 

0 

Pi 
1 

0      0      0      0      .     .    1    ; 

«-2» 

i'l      "rj 

+ 

0 
0 

0 

0 
0 

0      0 ^  Pi  Pt  Pt  ■    ■    ■■ 

0      0 ^  Pi  Pt  Pt  •    '    '    • 

0 

0      0 1  ». 

Certain  of  these  determinaats  obviously  vamsh  mnce  they  have 
two  rows  identical.  The  others  all  reduce  to  the  aext  lower  orders^ 
aod  when  added  together  give  the  determinant 


P,    2p,    p,     .     .     .     . 

I     p,    p,     .     .     .     . 

ti          »•♦«          ■* 

0     0     0      .     .     .     . 

1  J>1  J»i 

0     0     0      .     .     .     . 

......010 

of  order  s  k^i  —  i^ 


We  have  therefore  for  the  coefficient  of  Pi  in  F  Bj, 


or 


Pi  2pt   Pn  2p* 
I     Pi  P%  2pi 


0    0   a    0 


Î    Pr 


Pi  2pi  p, 
1      Pf  Pi 


a    0 

0      0 


(-1) 


tk-i-i 


^  Pi  Pi 

a  1  0 


or 


tk-i-l 
(-1)  Pi 


Pi    ^Pi    Pt 

1       Pi    P2 

0     0     0 1  ;>,  p, 

0  0     0 0   0    ;>j 

Pi    2p2  ;>, 

1  Pi   Pi 


0      0 


1    Pi 


that  ispi  times  the  coefficient  of  p,  in  />t-i.  * 

For  i  =  2kj  OT  Sk  —  Jj  Pi  evidently  vanishes,  and  for  i  ^  k  only 
part  of  the  coefficient  of  p,-  is  found  in  J>k, 
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10.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  sum  of  the  numerical  coefficients 
of  the  p's  in  2  a^a^a^  ,  .  .  ,  2c^c^c^  .  .  .  etc.,  is  zero,  and  the  sum 
of  these  coefficients  in  26|  6j  .  .  .  ,  2d^  rf,  .  .  .  etc.,  is  one.  That 
is,  the  sum  of  the  coefficients  in  the  case  of  the  symmetric  functions 
of  those  roots,  which  are  the  products  of  the  a'a  taken  an  even  num- 
ber at  a  time,  is  zero  ;  and  the  sum  in  the  case  of  those  roots,  which 
are  the  products  of  the  a's  taken  an  odd  number  at  a  time,  is  one. 
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5,  Mineralogical  Composition. 

6,  Description  of  the  several  occtHrences  : 

(a)  The  Alktli  Syenites  of  the  Township  of  Lutterworth. 

(b)  The  Nepheline  and  Alkali  Syenites  of  the  Township  of 
Monmouth. 

(c)  The  Nepheline  and  Alkali  Syeaites  of  the  Township  of 
Qlamorgan. 

(d)  The  Nepheline  and  Alkali  Syenites  of  tiie  Township»  of 
Harcourtj  Cardiff  and  Wollafiton. 

(e)  The  Nepheline  and  Alkali  Syenites  of  the  Township  of 
Methuen. 

(f)  The  Nepheline  and  Alkali  Syenites  of  the  Townships  of 
Faraday^  Dungannon^  Carlow  and  Monteagle. 

7,  Summaiy. 

Intuoduction. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  development  of  nepheline  syenite  which 
has  up  to  the  present  time  been  discovered  in  North  America,  or  in  fact, 
eo  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  anywhere  in  the  world,  is  that  which  occura 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  pTx>vince  of  Ontario,  in  the  counties  of  Hali- 
burton,  Peterborough,  Hastings  and  Eenfrew,  in  the  tract  of  country 
whose  position  is  indicated  on  the  accompanying  sketch  map. 

The  occurrence  of  nepheline  syenite  in  this  district  was  first  re- 
cognized in  1893,  attention  having  been  directed  to  its  probahle  existence 
by  a  specimen  of  sodalite  which  was  sent  in  to  the  Museum  of  the  Geo* 
logical  Snrvey  at  Ottawa  from  the  township  of  Dungannon  in  the  spring 
of  this  year^  just  as  Dr.  Adams  was  about  to  leave  for  that  district  to 
undertake  a  geological  reconnaissance  of  this  part  of  Eastern  Ontario  for 
the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 

On  visiting  the  locality  from  which  this  sodalite  came,  the  mineral 
was  found  to  occur  in  the  form  of  veins  traversiug^  a  large  area  of  nephe- 
line syenite  in  the  ancient  crystalline  rocks  of  the  Laurentian  Protaxia, 
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connue,  ae  shown  on  the  acoompanyiog  map.  The  most  westerly  occurr- 
€Dce  discovered  is  that  in  tJie  towuship  of  Lutterworth,  where  a 
oonindum-bearmg  syenite  has  beeo  foirnd  on  lot  1^,  concession  lY.  of 
thie  township.  The  next  oeciirrenees  are  those  which  are  situated  in 
the  townahipp  of  Glamorgan  and  Monmonthj  in  which  townships  some 
twenty  separate  areas  of  the  rock  have  been  mapped  and  studied.  The 
largest:  find  in  many  respects  the  moet  noteworthy  of  these  ie  a  wide  belt 
of  nepheline  syenite  which  surrounds  an  occurrence  of  granite  inter- 
vening between  this  rock  and  the  limestone  which  forms  the  country 
rock  of  the  central  portion  of  the  towntihip  of  Monmouth,  Here  the 
nepheline  syenite  and  the  granite  are  dearly  seen  to  be  differentiation 
priiducts  of  a  Gommon  magma.  The  other  oceurr^[ie^  in  these  townships 
are  smaller  and  lie  for  the  most  part  in  the  Itmestone. 

Going  to  the  east  from  the  township  of  Monmouth  a  narrow  band 
of  nepheline  syenite  can  be  traced  across  the  corner  of  the  township  of 
Cardiff  into  the  second  range  of  Hareourt,  beyond  which»  in  the  north- 
east corner  of  Cardiff,  occurrencCis  of  the  clo^ly  related  white  alkali 
syenite  have  been  noted  by  Dr,  Miller  at  Lea  field. 

Beyond  this,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  towns^hip  of  Faraday, 
what  appears  to  be  a  continuoui?  belt  of  nepheline  syenit^^  accompanied 
sometimes  by  the  closely  related  red  alkali  Hyenite,  extends  in  a  aouth- 
ea&terly  direetif>n  for  a  distance  of  about  three  and  a  half  miles?,  gross- 
ing the  Monck  road  on  lot  36  between  concessions  A  and  B,  Xear  this 
place  there  is  a  gradual  change  in  the  strike  of  the  rnck,  the  hand  curv- 
ing around  and  running  in  a  direction  a  little  north  of  e^st,  as  far  as  lot 
10  of  concession  A.  It  is  impossible  to  trace  its  further  extension  east- 
ward, as  occasional  outcrops  only  were  found  protruded  through  the 
deep  covering  of  drift.  It  seem»,  however,  entirely  reasonable  to  as^ 
snme  that  the  several  exposurc-s  found ,  belong  to  one  continuous  belt, 
for  as  the  village  of  Bancroft  is  approached  there  is  a  veiy  marked  in- 
crease in  the  area  over  which  these  syenite  rocks  are  diatribilted.  At 
its  intersection  with  the  Hastings  rotid  at  the  village  of  Bancroft,  be- 
tween the  townships  of  Dnngannon  and  Faraday^  the  nepheline  syenite 
measures  over  haJf  a  miJe  acroas  its  strike,  which  is  here  nearly  east 
and  weet.  East  of  Bancroft  these  syenite  rocks  increase  very  rapidly 
in  volume,  attaining  their  maximum  development  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bronson,  where  extended  and  often  nearly  continuous  outcrops  may  be 
found  for  a  distance  of  over  two  and  a  half  miles  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  underlying  most  of  the  area  between  the  ele^^enth  and  four- 
teenth concessions  as  far  as  the  York  river. 

Along  the  valley  of  the  York  river  and  extending  in  a  general 
direction  a  little  east  of  north  from  tlie  bridge  over  the  York  river  in 
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This  represents  a  distance  of  about  103  miles*     WithitL  this 

om  the  towtieliip  of  Glamorgan  north-east  to  the  Ottawa  river^  over 

^aace  of  about  eighty-three  milesj  the  nepheliiie  eyeiufces  and  their 

•^ted  rocks  are  represented  by  very  frequent  expoBures»  constituting 

^mofit  continuous  deTelopment, 

f 

Geological  Relations. 

* 

i|«  The  area  in  whicli  the  nepheline  syenites  occur  is  underlain  by  the 

ritirentian  System  of  Logan.     According  to  Logan»  tiiis  system  was 

iposed  of  the  Fundamental  Gneiss,  with  an  overlying  seriee  of  very 

i^cient  sedimentë  consisting  chiefly  of  limestones,  and  which  subse- 

.  ently  camo  to  be  known  as  the  Grenville  Series,    Logan  considered 

i,>th  séries  to  be  of  sedimentarf  origin,  the  well  defined  bedding  of  the 

.pper  series  being  in  the  Fundamental  Gneiss^  represented  by  a  gneissic 

^.tmcture  which  he  regarded  as  representing  an  almo&t  obliterated  Wd- 

,  ling.    The  contact  of  these  two  series  in  the  single  area  w^hich  he  worked 

out  in  detail,     namely,  the  district  lying  north  of  Grenville,  which  is 

^iituated  about  half-way  between  the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Ottawa  oi* 

the  north  shore  of  the  St,  Lawrence,  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  lend 

faome  colour  to  this  old  Werner i an  view. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  very  large  areas  in  which  the  relations 
of  these  two  series  has  since  been  closely  studied,  shows,  however,  that  in 
all  cases  the  so-called  Fundamental  Gneiss  breaks  up  through  the  over- 
lying Grenville  Series,  t!ie  contact  being  an  intrusive  one,  so  that  over 
wide  stretches  of  country  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  and  in  Eastern  On- 
tario the  "  Laurentian  System  ^'  is  eompoged  of  a  great  series  of  eedimen- 
tajy  roeks  chiefly  limestone,  invaded  and  intensely  alfered  by  enormous 
intrusions*  of  the  Fundamental  Gneiss,  In  Western  Ontario  a  similar 
relation  is  always  seen  where  the  oldest  stratified  series  in  that  part  of 
the  Dominion,  namely,  the  Keewatin  Series,  comes  in  contact  witli  the 
Fundamental  Gneiss,  In  fact,  the  same  remarkable  relation  has  been 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  oldest  sediments  have  been 
studied.  There  is  no  floor  to  the  Bedimentary  series,  no  bîisement  of 
granitic  or  other  rocks  on  which  the  oldest  sediments  of  the  g^Iogical 
csolmnn  repose  and  from  which  they  have  hœn  derived^  but,  instead,  the 
oldest  sedimentary  series  float  on  enormous  intrusions  of  granite,  which 
break  up  through  them  in  every  direction. 

It  is  in  such  an  area  that  the  rocks  described  in  the  present  paper 
occur.  The  limeetone»  with  their  associated  sedimentary  gneisses  and 
amphibolites  (Grenville  Series)  are  excellently  developed,  being  of  great 
areal  extent  and  of  great  thickness.  Through  this  Grenville  Series  the 
granite  batholiths  of  the  Fundamental  Gneiss  are  well  up,  being  often 
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plutonic  activity.  They  belong  to  one  i^etrographicaJ  province;  u«:jver- 
thele&s  for  purposes  of  conyenience  of  description^  they  may  be  toii- 
sidered  aa  dlTisible  into  four  groups^  although  it  must  be  understood 
that  no  arbitrary  lines  exist  in  nature  between  these  respective  sub* 
divisions* 

1.  The  Nepheline  Syenite. 

2.  Rocks  of  the  Urtite  and  allied  groups, 

3.  The  White  Alkali  Syenite. 

4.  The  Red  Alkali  Syenite. 

1.  The  Nepheline  Stjenite., — This  is  made  up  essentially  «f  an  acid 
plagioelaëe,  usuaUy  albite,  with  Tiepheliue  and  biotite  (lepidomelane)^ 
hornblende  or  pyroiene.  Orthoclase,  microcline  and  microperthite  are 
occasionally  found,  but  when  present  rank  merely  as  accessory  eon- 
etituents. 

2.  Rocks  of  the  UHite  athd  Allied  groupe.— The  nepheUne  syenite 
exhibits  extreme  variations  in  the  relative  proportion  of  its  constituent 
minerak^  passing  by  a  decn^a.^e  in  the  amount  of  plagiockso  present 
into  rocks  compoeed  exclusively  of  nephclinf»  and  ferro-magneaian 
minerals,  and  of  these  into  varieties  comp*.>scd  on  the  one  hand,  almost 
exclusively  of  nepheline  (Monmouthite)  or,  on  the  other  hand,  into  very 
basic  Tar  J  eti  es  composed  almost  exclusivdv  of  iron  magrit^ian  con- 
stituents and  approaching  Jacupirangite  in  composition. 

The  rocki  of  groups  1  and  2,  in  addition  to. their  essential  consti- 
tuents almost  invariably  contain  a  certain  amount  of  calcite-  Seapolite 
is  also  a  frequent  constituent.  Some  of  the  less  common  accessory  con- 
stituents are,  garnet,  sodalite,  cancrinite,  fluorite,  mnscovite,  corundum, 
magnetite,  pyrite,  sphenc,  zircon,  apatite,  gpinel  (automolite),  graphite 
and  eudlalite. 

3,  WJiitfl  Alkali  Syenite. — This  differs  from  the  nepheline  syenite 
in  that  the  nepheline  occurs  merely  as  an  acce^ory  consti tuent j  or  may 
be  entirely  lacking.  The  rock  is  thus  composed  of  an  acid  plagioclase 
and  the  ferro-magrn^ian  constituenta,  the  latter,  however,  being  present 
usually  in  very  subordinate  amouEt. 

4,  fled  Alkali  Syenite. — This  rock  i£  distinguished  at  once  from 
the  preceding  syenite  by  its  pinkish  or  reddish  colour.  Like  the  white 
syenite  it  contaiui^  plagioclase,  nsuaUy  albite,  as  the  predominant  feld- 
spar, but  orthoclase  and  microeline  are  usually  present  and  are  relativiely 
mojne  abundant.  Occasionally  a  little  nepheline  occurs,  but  when  found 
is  generally  decomposed  to  a  reddish  or  pinkish  gi^eckite.  Magnetite 
in  small  irregular  crystals  and  grains  is  usually  present.  Biotite  ia 
the  iron  magne&ian  constituent  and  w^  ns  a  general  nde,  pre-^ent  in  very 
subordinate  amount.    When  specimens  are  examined  hy  the  unaided  eye, 
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I  quartz  seems  to  be  entirely  lacking,  but  an  examination  of  f'h^rk  sect 

^  under  the  microscope  often  reveals  this  mineral,  sometimes  in  no  in 

siderable  amount. 

The  rocks  of  these  several  groups  pass  into  one  another  by  im 
ceptible  graduations.  The  magmas  of  all  four  types  were  in  pi 
supersaturated  with  alumina^  this  excess  crystallizing  out  as  free  alui 
in  the  form  of  corundum.  In  those  varieties  of  nepheline  syenite  w] 
are  unusually  rich  in  nepheline  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  TJritite  grc 
the  corundum  is  only  developed  when  the  iron  magnesia  minerals  do 

-  occur  in  any  appreciable  amount. 

i  Intimately  associated  with  the  rocks  of  these  several  types  and  fo 

ing  part  of  the  same  igneous  complex  are  certain  abnormally  eo\ 
phases  which  are  their  pegmatitic  equivalents.  These  may  occur 
parallel  or  intercalated  bands  or  they  may  cut  across  the  foliation 
the  rock  in  the  form  of  dyke-like  masses.  The  contact  of  these  j 
matites  with  the  parent  or  normal  plutonic  rock  is  sometimes  quite  sha 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  which  intersect  the  foliation.  T] 
\  usually,  however,  present  a  rather    abrupt,  though  quite  perceptil 

transition  into  the  ordinary  medium  grain  type.  The  nepheline  syen 
pegmatite  is  usually  composed  altogether  of  nepheline  and  albite.  Sor 
times  very  large  individuals  of  biotite  and  occasionally  of  homblen< 
apatite  and  magnetite  are  present.  The  pegmatitic  form  of  the  i 
syenite  is  made  up  almost  exclusively  of  microperthite,  consisting  of 
irregular  intergrowth  of  orthoclase  and  albite. 

The  term  syenite  as  applied  to  the  nepheline  syenite,  in  the  nor< 
eastern  portions  of  the  syenitic  band,  is  in  some  cases  somewhat  of 
misnomer,   for   plagioclase  varying   from  albite  through  oligoclase 
andesine  is  the  prevalent  and  often  the  only  feldspathic  constituei 
Dr.  Adams^  in  his  paper  announcing  the  discovery  of  these  occurrenc 
in  the  townships  of  Dungannon  and  Faraday,  made  reference  to  this 
follows. — "  If  the  distinctive  character  of  the  nepheline  syenite  nami 
Litchfieldite  by  Bayley  be  the  replacement  of  the  orthoclase  by  albil 
this  rock  is  a  more  typical  Litchfieldite  than  that  from  the  original  loci 
ity-     The  propriety  of  defining  nepheline  syenite  as  a  rock  compos< 
essentially  of  nepheline  and  an  alkali  feldspar,  instead  of  one  compose 
of  nepheline  and  orthoclase  is  rendered  evident,  as  otherwise  it  would 
necessary  to  classify  this  rock  as  a  theralite  from  typical  specimens 
which  it  would  difTer  greatly  in  compos! tion.'^ 

These  various  rocks,  while  sometimes  quite  massive,  possessing 
true  hypidiomor|ihic  granular  structure,  usually  have  a  more  or  less  ]k 
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feet  foliated  structure  which  in  nmoj  places  preeenta  an  actual  schistose 
development^  the  strike  of  which  conforms  to  that  of  the  adjacenb  country 
rock.  The  foliation  has  all  the  characters  of  an  original  Btructure, 
They  vary  in  texture  from  medium  to  coarse  grained,  while  the  peg- 
ma  ti  tic  phases  sometimes  present  nepheline  and  plagioclase  individuals 
as  much  as  a  yard  in  diameter. 

The  rock  iSj  as  a  rule^  remarkably  fresh  and  unaltered.  Evidences  of 
pressure  even  in  the  most  pronouncedly  foliated  or  schistose  varieties 
are  extremely  rare*  In  occasional  instances,  however,  some  of  the  feld- 
spars show  strain  shadows  and  curved  or  filightly  dislocated  twinning 
lamellae.  Sections  of  the  rock  comprising  the  narrow  part  of  the  band, 
crossing  the  Monck  road  in  Faraday  townsliip^  show  quite  pronounced 
granulation  and  eataclastdc  structtire, 

Tlie  relatione  of  the  constituent  mineralSj  especially  the  feldf^pa- 
thoid  species,  do  not  indicate  the  same  regular  and  definite  order  of 
Buccession  which  is  seen  in  most  of  the  rocks  which  have  crystallized  from 
a  molten  magma.  In  general,  however,  it  may  he  stated  that  after  the 
crystallization  of  such  udnerals  as  apatite,  zircon,  sphene,  corundum 
wad  magnetite,  individuals  of  which  usually  possess  rather  good  crystal 
outlines,  the  hornblende  and  biotite  were  formed.  Both  of  these  last 
mentioned  minerals,  and  especially  the  hornblende,  exhibit  many  sharp 
and  distinct  crystallographic  boundaries,  Plagioclase  came  next  in 
order,  while  the  remaining  interspaces  were  filled  eitiier  "with  potash 
feldspars  when  present,  or  with  nepheline.  So  far  as  the  texture  of  the 
rock  is  concern^,  in  tlie  great  majority  of  instances  nepheline  ap- 
parently plays  the  same  part  as  quartz  in  an  ordinary  granite.  Garnet^ 
which  is  a  very  frequent  and  often  abundant  accessory  constituent,  is 
distinctly  later  than  all  of  these  constituents.  Sodalite  and  cancrlnite 
are  also  distinctly  later,  filling  cracks  and  fissures. 

On  the  other  hand  many  grave  exceptions  to  this  general  order  of 
crystallization  have  heen  noticed,  euch  as  the  inclusion  of  rounded  in- 
dividualâ  of  nepheline  and  microcline  in  the  plagioclase,  and  of  plagit> 
clase  and  nepheline  in  the  hornblende.  Again  albite  is  frequently  found 
forming  poikUitic  intergrowths  with  hornblende,  such  included  in- 
dividuals of  albite  often  having  direct  connection  and  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct optical  continuity  with  certain  mantles  or  borders  which  aometimcs 
eurroimd  the  hornblende,  separating  individuals  of  this  mineral  from 
the  other  constituents  of  the  rock.  There  is  moreover  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  very  pronounced  magmatic  corrosion,  due  apparently  to  pro- 
gressive  change  in  the  physical  constitution  and  composition  of  the 
magma. 
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Tbe  shells  or  mantles  of  miisoovhe  which    often  enelcRse  the 
dividuala  of  corundum  are  lîistincHy  and  clearly  attributable  lo  me 
creased  acidity  and  hydration  of  the  magma  in  iU  later  stages. 

The  nepheline  syenites  and  the  asâocisted  alkali  :^yeDttti@  oecar 
moï^t  invariably  on  the  borders  of  the  groûitè  hûthylithg  where  the^e 
through  crystalline  limestone. 

When  the  actual  contact  of  the  two  rockâ  is  well  exposed^  large 
dividualB  of  nepheline,  biotite  and  other  constituents  of  the  syenite  i 
be  5ecn  to  have  developed  in  the  limestone  all  along  the  margin  of 
nepheline  syenite  body,  while  masses  of  the  limestone,  grreat  and  bul 
can  be  found  Beattered  through  the  nepheline  syenite  along  the  coots 
Thfôe  magse^,  furthermore,  were  evidently  in  process  of  replacement 
the  magma,  the  various  eonstituente  of  the  nepheline  S3^enite  growi 
into  them.     They  thus  become  gradually  reduced  in  size,  and  now  eiirri 
merely  as  separate,  irregulûrly  ronnded  grains  of  cakite  often  encloa 
in  single  individuals  of  perfectly  fresh  nepheline,  hornblende  or  oth 
minerals  of  the  nepheline  syenite^  or  lying  between  thèse,  with  the  fen 
of  the   latter  impreeaed   upon   them  on  every  side.        (See  'Platefi 
and  10). 

Etery  stage  of  the  passage  from  the  solid  limestone  to  the  sépara 
caleite  grains  erielûse<l  in  the  constituent  minerals  of  the  neplielii 
syenite  can  be  distinctly  traceil,  while  the  latter  is  at  the  same  time  fre^ 
and  free  from  dceom position  products.  The  phenomenon  is  well  seen  i 
the  railway  cutting  on  the  autskirts  of  the  village  of  Bancroft  In  soni 
ceases  an  additional  pnxjf  of  the  derivation  of  the  caleite  from  the  ad 
jacent  limestone  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  the  caleite  grains  enclosei 
in  the  nepheline  syenite  show  the  twisting  and  the  strain  shadows  to  b 
observed  in  the  constituent  individuals  of  the  invaded  limestone,  whil 
the  minerals  of  the  nepheline  syenite  which  enclose  them,  are  absolutely 
free  from  all  signs  of  pressure.  The  caleite  in  the  syenites  is  therefor 
undoubtedly  foreign  to  the  magma  and  represents  inclusions  of  the  sur 
rounding  limestones.  In  the  case  of  the  only  important  body  of  nephelia 
syenites  which  does  not  have  limestone  as  a  wall  rock,  namely  the  occur 
rence  in  the  township  of  Methuen,  caleite  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  rock 
and  when  it  does  occur,  it  is  in  very  small  amount,  while  the  mode  of  iti 
occurrence  is  entirely  different  ftom  that  above  described  and  is  such  a^ 
to  indicate  that  the  mineral  is  probably  secondary  or  a  later  infiltration 

The  presence  of  caleite  has  been  noted  in  other  occurrences  oi 
nepheline  syenite.  These  are  like  those  of  the  area  at  present  under  dis- 
cussion, associated  with  ancient  metamorphic  rocks,  but  the  caleite  ii 
them  is  believed  to  be  primary  by  the  investigators  who  have  studiec 
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them.  The  occuTrences  in  i]iiestion  are  the  nepheline  syenites  qÎ  the 
SiTâmalaî  series  of  India  '  and  that  of  the  Island  of  Alno  *  m  Sweden, 
A  similar  association  has  betin  noted  in  the  occurrences  al  Kussa  in  tho 
Ural  Mountains'  and  in  the  nepheline  rocks  of  the  Kaiserstulil  in 
Baden.* 

Concerning  t!ie  caleite  in  the  Indian  occurrences,  Holland  says: — 
*'  1'he  caJcite  occurs  in  granular  crystals  with  apparently  as  much  right 
as  any  of  the  others  to  be  considered  a  primary  constituent.  The  crys- 
tals form  isolated  granules^  and  there  are  no  signs  of  secondary  decom- 
position   Uie  low  silica  percentage  in  this  group  of  rock  removes 

the  chief  theoretical  diMculi^  to  ita  eryetalli^atiQn  from  a  molten  magma 
as  u  normal  constituent  of  an  igneoua  rock."  The  Alno  rock  contains 
large  masses  of  crystalline  limestone  as  well  as  scattered  granules  of 
caleite  and  micropegmatitic  intergrowihs  of  caleite  with  nepheline, 
asgerine  or  feldspar,  and  Hoghom  believes  that  the  limestone  has  been 
fysed  in  the  magma  without  decomposition  and  was^  during  the  process 
of  solidification,  crystallized  out  of  the  ma^mâ  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  other  minerals.  In  neither  of  these  cases  does  limestone  now  oc- 
cur in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  syenite^  but  it  may,  especially  in 
the  latter  ease,  have  sunk  down  into  it  from  overlying  beds,  since  r&- 
moved  by  erosion. 

This  is  alBo  considered  by  Graeff  to  he  the  true  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  limestone  inclus  ions  in  the  Xaiserstnhl  occurrence.  Of 
the  crystalline  limestone  afiSi>ciated  with  the  Kussa  nepheline  syenite, 
Arznmi  gays  that  ii^  **  austreten  unaufgeklart  geblieben  iet/' 


*  Holland,  T,  H. — The  Slvamalâl  Series  of  ElœoU  te  Syi  nlte  and  Cdrundum 
Syenites  in  the  Coîmbatore  District,  Madras  Presidency — Mem,  Geo!.  Survey 
of  India,  Vol  XXX— part  3,  1901,  p.  197. 

'Mfîgbom,  A.  G.— Ueber  das  NephelïnsycTil treble t  auf  tier  ïnsel  Alno^- 
Geol,  Fôren  I.  Stockholm  Fbrh.  Bd.  17.  Heft  2.  189B,  b.  118.  Also  Abstract  In 
Min.  Mag,  VoL  XI.  <I«97),  p,  1:50.  and  Rosenbuseh  Mikr.  Vhya.  (1S96),  pp, 
1S9  and  171, 

*Arzrunl,  A. — ^Dle  Mineraîgrruben  bel  Kuasa  and  Mlass— (In  the  Livret — 
Guide  for  the  Ural  Excursion  of  the  International  Congress  of  Geologists»  St. 
Petersburg  Meeting,  1900.) 

*Qraeff*^ — Zur  Géologie  ûes  Kaiserstuhlgebrlgee — Mitt,  d^r  Bad.  GeoL 
I^ndeaamst,  Bd,  H*  1S»2. 

Knop» — Der  Kalseratuhl  im  Breia^aii — Leipzig^  1892*  aJs9o  H^gbom,  A.  G, 
(loc.  ctt) 
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MlNSRALS  WHICH  OOOUB  IN  THB  StXNIXEB. 

The  f  oUowing  minerals  have  been  f onnd  in  the  nephéBne  sjenil 
itB  associated  alkali  syenites. 

Nepheline 

SodaUte 

Cancrinite 

Feldspar 

Scapolite 

Biotite 

Hornblende 

Mnscoyite  'Chrysobeiyl  Graphite 

Nepheline. — ^As  a  rule  the  mineral  is  quite  fresh  and  glassy,  bre 
1^  ing  with  a  sub-conchoidal  or  uneven  fracture.     The  freehly   brol 

*  M  fragments  are  often  distinguishable  with  difficulty  from  tiie  plagiodi 

\  !|  It  varies  from  almost  colourless  to  white  or  very  pale  grey.     Often 

^  []  possesses  a  beautiful  pale  salmon  pink  colour,  which,  on  inspection  is  8€ 

I V  to  accompany  an  incipient  decomposition  of  the  mineral    A  pn^greBsi 

\  I  increase  in  this  alteration  is  characterized  by  a  gradual  deepening  of  f 

tint  until  a  bright  brick  red  colour  is  assumed,  representing  the  eoctrei 
stages  in  the  decomposition  and  hydration  of  this  mineral.  The  reex 
tant  products  in  the  primary  stage  are  chiefly  minute  scales  of  mu 
covite^  with  very  brilliant  double  refraction,  tiie  process  extending  fro 
certain  cracks,  and  from  the  margin  of  the  individual  or  fonnii 
"  halos  "  around  certain  inclusions.  Some  of  the  individuals  are  mo: 
or  less  turbid  and  opaque  as  a  result  of  decomposition.  In  the  moi 
highly  coloured  phases  of  the  mineral  an  aggregate  resembling  gieseckii 
in  composition  and  appearance  is  produced,  giving  rise  to  very  briUiai: 
aggregate  polarization. 

It  is  usually  comparatively  free  from  inclusions,  although  sometime 
hornblende,  biotite,  calcite  and  even  feldspars  occur  enclosed.  Th 
hardness  of  the  nepheline  occurring  at  York  river  according  to  Di 
Harrington^  is  nearly  6.  The  specific  gravity  at  17*'C.=2.625  as  detei 
mined  with  the  bottle  and  2.618  by  suspension  with  a  hair.  Before  th 
blowpipe  it  fused  quietly  at  about  3.5  to  a  colourless  slightly  vesicula 
glass.  An  analysis  of  this  nepheline  by  Dr.  Harrington  gave  the  follow 
ing  results  (under  T).  For  comparison  an  analysis  of  the  yellow  variet 
of  nepheline  of  Coimbatore,  Madras,  India,  is  given  under  IT.* 

*Amer.  Jour.  Sc.  Vol.  XLVin.  (1894).  p.  17. 

«Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  Ind..  Vol.  XXX,  Pant  HI.  1901.  p.  187. 
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BiOj 

AlaO, 

Fe,0, 

CaO 

MgO 

KjO 

Na^O 

Lobs  on  ignition . 


I. 

11. 

43.51 

43.35 

33.78 

-   34.32 

0.15 

1.02 

0.16 

0.82 

tr. 

5.40 

5.58 

16.94 

14.62 

.40 

0.75 

100.34 


100.40 


The  appearance  of  Uie  nephelme  on  the  weathered  outcrops  of  the 
nepheline  syenite  is  remarkable.  When  surfaces  of  the  rock,  which  have 
been  ezpoaed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphère  are  examined,  each  gram 
or  individuaJ  of  nephelioe  will  be  found  to  be  represented  by  a  depres- 
flion.  At  the  bottom  of  thia  the  nepheline  grain  can  be  seen  with  a 
smooth  rotmded  surface,  ae  if  it  had  been  partially  dissolved  away,  the 
feldspar  and  iron  magnesia  conâtituents  standing  up  above  it  on  all 
sades.  The  surface  of  the  nepheline  is  coated  with  a  mere  film  of  de- 
compoeitioQ  jproducta  and  is  of  a  faint  bluish  grey  colour,  the  feldspar 
withering  chalk  white,  and  on  breaking  the  rock  open  the  nepheline 
appears  to  be  perfectly  fresh.  Evidently  the  nephelijie  is  destroyed 
much  more  readily  by  the  weatlier  than  the  other  constituenta  of  the 
rock,  and  the  alteration  products  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  are 
at  once  removed,  leaving  the  surface  of  the  mineral  fresh  and  hard.  Thia 
peculiar  method  of  weathering  makes  it  possible  to  determine  tlie  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  nepheline  in  any  spécimen  of  ttie  syenite  from  a  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  weathered  surface  of  the  rock  alone.  In  fact  itë 
presence  can  be  quite  as  certainly  determined  in  thia  way  as  by  means  of 
chemical  tests  or  a  microscopical  examination.  This  simple  method  has 
furthermore  the  advantage  that  it  can  he  applied  to  large  areas  of  rock 
surf  ace.    (Sœ  Plates  3  and  4.) 

Sodaliie. — This  mineral  was  observed  at  a  large  number  of  widely 
separated  localities  along  the  great  belt  of  these  syenite  rocks  in  the 
townships  of  Glamorgan,  Faraday^  Dungannon,  Monteagle,  Raglan^ 
Brudenell,  and  as  far  as  Clear  Ijake  near  the  north-ea^  end  of  the  belt. 

It  usually  occurs  in  ill-deftned  irregular  masses  and  patchea,  of 
comparatively  small  size,  in  the  nepheline  syenite,  especially  in  those 
portions  which  are  unusually  rich  in  nepheline.  It  is  also  developed 
along  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  certain  cracks  and  Ussures  in  the 
nepheline,  witii  no  sharp  line  of  division  between  the  two  minerals,  the 
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bluish  colcmr  gradually  fading  in  passing  outward  to  the  white  or 

greyish  nepheline.    In  thin  sections  under  the  microaeope  it  is  fieea 

occur  in  irregular  strings  or  vein-like  forms  cutting  acrooB  and  am 

the  other  constituents.    In  certain  portions' of  the  area  it  occarB  in  ^ 

large  masses,  notably  on  lot  25,  concession  XIV  of  Dnngannon. 

presence  of  the  sodalite  at  this  localiiy  has  been  pioved  OTer  a  lengtl 

some  250  feet  with  a  width  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet>  and  it  is  stat» 

be  even  more  extensive  than  the  present  devel<^ments  have  ahown.     S 

cient  quarrying  has,  however,  been  done  to  prove  this  occurrence  to  bi 

distinct  economic  importance,  as  it  is  quite  possible  to  secure  blocki 

sodalite  weighing  several  tons.    In  1906  a  shipment  was  made  of  : 

tons  of  what  was  considered  suitable  material,  to  be  used  in  the  decc 

tion  of  the  residence  of  Sir  Ernest  Cassell  in  Park  Lane,  Hyde  Ps 

London,  ïkigland.    This  property  has  been  known  as  the  ^  Princ 

Quarries,  ^  dthough  a  company  has  not  yet  been  incorporated.     It 

i  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  the  owners  to  instal  a  complete  plant  ] 

\  1  only  for  quarrying  the  sodalite  with  channelling  machines  but  sawing 

into  slabs  of  suitable  thickness.    Other  exposures  showing  large  mas 

j:,  of  beautifully  coloured  sodalite  also  occur  on  lots  25  and  29,  con.  X] 

1  of  Dungannon.    Ât  the  first  mentioned  locality,  preliminary  developnu 

work  consisting  of  stripping  and  some  blasting  has  shown  the  presei 

of  several  large  patches  of  the  sodalite.    Ât  Craigmont  in  Baglan  tow 

!  :!^:  Fhip  and  on  lot  34,  concession  V.  of  the  township  of  Brudenell,  patcli 

.'.;.  of  deep  blue  sodalite  occur  in  a  nepheline  syenite  made  up  in  additi 

to  this  sodalite  of  a  beautiful  pale  salmon  nepheline  and  grey  plagiocla 

the  association  producing  a  rock  which  has  a  very  pleasing  effect.     T 

colour  in  this  mineral  varies  from  a  very  dark  cobalt  blue  to  very  pj 

bluish,  the  colour  fading  rapidly  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  t 

weather.     It  is  suBceptible  of  a  high  polish  and  is  eminently  suitable  f 

inside  decorative  work.  It  is  often  associated  with  more  or  less  magneti 

and  biotite,  and  displays  veinleta  of  reddish  and  whitish  feldspar  whii 

was  shown  on  analysis  by  Dr.  Harrington  to  be  orthoclase.     A  samp 

in  iiie  museum  of  the  Geological  Survey  shows  a  crystal  of  hastingsi 

several  inches  in  length  and  perfectly  terminated,  completely  enclosed 

the  sodalite.     Most  of  the  material  is  compact  with  a  multitude  of  ve 

fine  cracks  whicli  may  be  due  to  the  shocks  of  blasting.     The  specim 

selected  by  Dr.   Harrington  for  analysis  showed  distinct  dodecahedi 

cleavage  and  vitreous  lustre.     It  was  transluœnt  and  often  sub-trai 

parent  in  ordinarily  thin  fragments,  and  its  hardness  was  about  5. 

Heated  in  a  closed  tube  the  sodalite  became  perfectly  white,  while  I 

fore  th(i  blowy)ipe  it  fused  easily  with  intumescence  to  a  colourless  gla 
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Under  I  is  given  an  analysis  of  the  sodalite  from  lot  25,  concession  XIV 
of  Dungannon,  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Harrington.^  Under  II  an  analysis  of 
sodalite  from    Duagannon  by  L.  McI.  Leigher  and  G.  J.  Volckenning.* 


SiOg..    .. 

I. 

36.58 
31.05 

.20 
24.81 

.79 

6.88 
.12 
.27 
.80 

II. 
37  34 

ALO,..   . 

31  2.5 

FeO..    .. 

Na^O..   .. 
CaO..    .. 

25.01 

.74 
38 

CI 

SO3..    .. 
H,0..    .. 



6.79 

2 
Insoluble . . 

0  =  CI 
ivity  = 

Deducting 
Specific  gm 

101.50 

1.55 

2.295 

101.51 
2.303 

Cancrinite, — This  mineral  was  first  detected  in  Canada  by  Dr.  Har- 
rington in  the  nepheline  syenites  of  Mount  Koyal  and  Beloeil,  in  the 
Provjnce  çf  Quebec.*  In  the  nepheline  syenites  of  Ontario,  it  usually 
can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  assistance  of  the  microscope.  It  occurs  in 
irregular  grains  or  rude  radial  aggregates,  whose  outlines  are  dependent 
on  the  surrounding  minerals.  It  is  usually  at  least  in  immediate  associa- 
tion with  the  nepheline  and  sometimes  forms  a  narrow  bolder  more  or 
less  completely  surrounding  the  individuals  of  this  mineral.  It  also 
occurs  in  cracks  or  fissures  traversing  the  nepheline.  Under  the  micros- 
cope it  is  transparent,  colourless,  and  altogether  free  from  inclusions  or 
alteration  products.  Cancrinite  was  noticed  in  considerable  amount 
in  the  nepheline  syenite  where  it-  crosses  the  Monck  road  in  Faraday 
township,  and  is  also  found  in  the  nepheline  syenite  about  t^vo  miles  east 
of  Bancroft  On  lots  25,  concessions  XIII  and  XIV  of  Dungannon,  the 
cancrinite  was  found  in  small  irregular  masses  with  rather  ill-defined 
boundaries,  and  so  intimately  associated  with  the  nepheline  as  to  be 
separable  only  with  extreme  difficulty.  The  cancrinite  is  translucent, 
of  a  pale  citron-yellow  colour,  gradually  fading  on  exposure  to  the 


'  Am.  Jour.  Sc.  Vol.  XLVIII.  1894.  pp.  17  and  18. 

'  Am.  Jour.  Sc.  Vol.  XLIX.  1895.  pp.  465-466. 

■Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  Vol.  I.,  Sect.,  III.,  1882-83.,  p.   81. 

Sec.  IV.,  190a    2. 
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weather.     It  has  a  subvitreouB  and 'somewhat  greasy  lustre.     It  is 

doubtedly  an  alteration  product  of  the  cepheliiie,  the  cleavage  plai 
in  mmiguoiïB  masêcs  or  area^^  being  common  to  both  minerals  id 
boundarieë  between  the  two  are  rareJy,  if  eyrev,  sharp  or  distinct,*     ■ 

Feldspar, — Plagioelase  varjing  in  composition  from  aJbit©  ihiril 
oligockso  to  andesine,  ig  the  prevailing  feldspar  in  all  of  these  syemi 
Albite,  with  a  small  peroentagte  of  lime,  seems  to  be  the  moôt  oomu 
variety.  The  specie  gravity  of  the  rock  near  York  river  ia  '^.6207  m 
'ZS25^  while  iu  ii  separation  of  the  rock  from  lot  25,  con.  XIV  of  Dt 
gamion.  it  was  found  to  be  not  greater  than  2.623.  The  specific  ^rav 
of  the  fresh  oligocLase  from  the  syenite  was  about  3.64,  although  some 
it  which  had  undergone  partial  altLTadon  was  considerably  lighter.  7 
andesine  which  is  the  feldspathic  conâtituent  of  the  nepheUue  sjen 
from  lot  12,  concession  XV  of  Dungannon,  was  determined  by  hea 
feolution  on  hue  fragments  to  be  â.tîGH.  An  analysis  of  this  feldspar 
given  on  page  61'. 

A  noteworthy  feature  iu  connection  with  the  development  of  t 
feldepar  is  the  frequent  occurrenc^e  of  a  thin  mantle  of  plagioelase  (a 
bite)  mort*  or  less  completely  surrounding  individuals  and  even  aggr 
gates  of  hornblende  and  separating  these  from  the  surrounding  and  mo: 
abundant  nepheline»  It  has  also  been  noticed  as  a  border  surroundii] 
calcite  and  between  this  mineral  and  the  nepheline.  This  bordering  zor 
of  plagioelase  is  rather  variable  in  width,  but  shows  very  niarke 
optical  continuity  over  long  dislances^  in  this  respect  also  being  in  clos 
agreement  with  aimOar  feldspathic  material  which  occurs  filling  up  ih 
various  inequaliti^  in  tlie  hornblende  individuals  formed  as  a  revolt  o 
this  minerars  imperfect  crystallographic  development — and  also  with  in 
elusions  of  feldspar  in  the  midst  of  the  hornblende.  In  some  respect 
this  phenomenon  resembles  certain  *^  reaction  rims,  ''  and  it  is  thus  ex 
plained  by  Holland;^  but  what  seems  a  more  reasonable  explanation  o 
the  Ontario  occurrences  is  that  as  the  plagioelase  succeeded  and  to  j 
certain  extent  overlapped  the  crystallization  of  the  hornblende,  it  wouh 
have  been  attracted  to  such  centres  of  crystallization  as  had  already  beei 
formed  by  the  solidification  of  the  earlier  and  more  basic  mineral.  Thi 
curious  occurrence  is  well  illustrated  in  certain  of  the  homblendi 
varieties  of  the  syenite  exposed  at  the  dam  at  Bancroft  and  at  Egai 
Chute  on  the  York  river.  The  larger  crystals  of  conmdum  occurring  ii 
the  nepheline  rich  variety  of  the  syenite  at  Craigmont  are  also  frequently 
surrounded  by  a  zone  of  plagioelase,  separating  the  former  mineral  fron 
the  nepheline. 


»Can.  Rec.  Sc.  Vol.  VII,  No.  4,  1896-97. 

2  Mem.  Geol.  Surv.  Ind.  Vol.  XXX,  Part  3,  1901,  pp.  190-191. 
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Microclme  in  rather  unustial  in  the  nepheline  syenite  and  mucli  of 
it  presents  a  somewhat  indemnité  and  distorted  mesh  which  is  not  dis- 
tinctive. Much  of  tiie  micpoperthite  has  the  veiy  line  and  interrupted 
twinning  lamellae  characteristic  of  anorLhoclase  with  which  it  ia  prob- 
ably identical  Most  of  what  has  been  considered  to  be  orthoclase  also 
ehows  quite  a  perceptible  intergrowtb  of  other  feldsparSj  the  potash  feld- 
spar being,  however,  predominant  A  white  and  reddish  mineral  j  which 
was  proved  on  analysis  by  Dr,  Harrington  to  be  orthoclase,  fills  certain 
little  cracks  traversing  the  sodaîite  on  lot  25,  ooncession  XIV  of  Dnn- 
gannon.  It  is  mostly  dull,  but  in  places  shows  cleavage  surfaces  with  a 
pearly  lustre.  The  reddUh  portions  probably  owe  their  colour  to  tfie 
decomposition  of  pyrite,  occasional  grains  of  which  stilJ  remain.  The 
mineral  is  regarded  as  secondary.  The  specific  gravity  at  W°C.  was 
found  f<»  be  2,B55^  and  analysis  gave  the  following  percentage  composi- 
tion:— 

SiO^ .. 63.00 

AUO,,. 18.93 

Fe^O, _  M 

CaO ,,.. .08 

MgO *...,..  .09 

K.O .,.,,,..,...         13.08 

Na^C   ................  3.67 

Loss  on  ignition,.    ,.    .,    .,    ,.  1.00 


99.44 


An  analysis  of  the  mieroperthite  of  the  corundum-bearing  syenite 
pegmatite  of  Craigmont  in  the  township  of  Raglan  is  giv^  on  page  71* 

ScapoHte. — This  mineral  is  a  frequent  and  often  abundant  con- 
stituent of  the  nepheline  syenite,  occurring  in  clear  colourless  grains 
which  meet  the  accompanying  nepheline  and  feldspar  grains  with  a  per- 
fectly sharp  outline,  there  being  no  evidence  that  the  mineral  is  the  re- 
sult of  alteration  or  weathering.  The  double  refraction  is  much  stronger 
than  in  tlie  nepheline  and  feldspars,  the  interference  colours  seen  in  the 
thin  sections  being  red,  blue,  and  yellow.  In  this  it  resembles  eancrinite, 
from  which  it  can  generally  be  distinguished  by  its  habit,  the  canerinite 
usually  filling  in  cracks  and  the  small  interspaces  left  after  the  crystalli- 
zation of  the  other  constituents. 

BioHte.  Thh  is  the  chief  iron-magnesia  constituent  of  these  rocks, 
but  it  is  usually  present  in  subordinate  amount.  It  occurs  in  the  usual 
small  scales  and  plates,  some  of  wh'ch  exhibit  good  crystal  boundaries. 
The  hand  specimens  show  an  almost  black  mica  which  has  usually  a  dis- 
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amined  between  crossed  niçois  in  convergent  light,  a  black  cross  is  seen, 
thickened  towards  the  intersection  of  the  arms.  This  cross,  on  revolv- 
ing the  sitage,  divides  into  two  hyperbolas,  but  these  separate  from  one 
another  but  very  little  and  appear  to  separate  lees  than  they  really  do, 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  low  double  refraction  and  deep  colour 
of  these  sections  cause  the  hyperbolas  to  be  ill-defined,  while  the  whole 
lield  is  very  dark.  The  dispersion,  however,  makes  itself  evident  in  the 
varying  colours  on  the  sides  of  the  hyperbolas.  When,  however,  a  gyp- 
sum plate  giving  a  red  of  the  first  order,  is  inserted  above  the  objective, 
the  hyperbolas  become  a  little  better  defined,  although  still  not  sufficiently 
definite  to  allow  the  axial  angle  to  be  accurately  measured.  The  axial 
anirle  is  found  to  be  over  30°,  possibly  as  much  as  45°,  which,  however, 
is  still  very  small  for  hornblende,  being  about  one-half  the  usual  value.^ 
This  hornblende  resembles  a  variety  intergrown  with  the  augite  in  the 
Ti(»plieline  syenite  from  the  Corporation  Quarry  at  Montreal.  It  also 
résolubles  in  some  respects  the  variety  described  by  Hackman  under  the 
name  *^  arfvedsonite  "  occurring  intergrown  with  SBgirine  in  the  nepheline 
syenite  from  Umptek  in  the  Kola  Peninsula.*  The  Kola  hornblende 
is  much  lighter  in  colour  than  that  from  either  of  the  Canadian  locali- 
ties. 

This  hornblende  was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Hcorington  with  the  follow- 
ing results: — 

SiOg 34.184 

TiOg 1.527 

Al^O, 11.517 

Fe^Oj 12.621 

FeO 21.979 

MnO .629 

CaO 9.867 

MgO 1.353 

K2O 2.286 

Na^O 3.290 

11,0 348 

99.601 
Specific  gravity 3.433 


1  Am.  Jour.  Sc.  Vol.  XL VIII,  3rd  Series,  1894,  p.  13,  and  Am.  Jour.  Sc.  Vol. 
1.  4th  Series,  1896,  p.  210-218. 

»  Can.  Rec.  Sc.  Vol.  VII.  1896-97,  pp.  77-87. 
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The  name  **  Hastingsité  *'  was  suggested  by  Dr*  Harriitgton  aa 
varietal  name  for  this  hornblende,  tJius  eonnectang  it  with  the  regi) 

where  it  occurs. 

Muscovite. — Tliis  mineral  seems  fe>  occur  in  two  definite  and  dj 

tinct  forms.  First,  in  eomparativelj  small  individuals,  somewhat  BÛnil 
in  dimansiong  and  habit  to  the  biotitej^  which  is  the  usual  and  mom  ftbu: 
dant  mica.  In  this  mode  of  development  it  iâ  often  inter^own  wii 
the  biatite. 

Id  tlie  second  place^  the  muscovite  occurs  in  much  larger  plates 
aggregates,  in  more  or  less  intimate  association  with  corundum^  in  thoi 
types  of  tlie  syenite  which  have  consolidated  from  a  magma  snpersati 
rated  with  alumina-    It  is,  therefore,  present  in  greater  abnndance  an 
13  more  characteriâtio  of  these  somewhat  unusual  types  of  the  nephelii: 
^enite,  which  mainly  by  the  almost  complete  failure  of  the  ferromai 
n^ian  minerals,  favoured  the  separation  of  the  excess  of  almnina  in  th 
form  of  corundum.     The  mineral,  under  these  condiitions  of  aasoeiatioi: 
has  always  been  described  and  regarded  as  secondary,  resulting  from  th' 
alteration  of  the  conindum.     The  supporters  of  such  a  view,    ai^niet 
that  ever}^  gradation  in  the  process  of  this  alteration  may  be  seen,  f ron 
those  occurrences,  in  which  a  comparatively  pure  ciystal  has  been  replaced 
by  muscovite*     On  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar  conditions  which  at- 
teided  and  contributed  to  the  replacement  have  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained*    Both  minerals  arc  developed  side  by  side  in  perfectly  frt^sh 
and  unaltered  rocks,  the  surrounding  constituent  minerals  having  under- 
gone little  or  no  perceptible  change»     Moreover^  it  is  well  known  that 
corundum  is  one  of  the  most  unalterable  of  substances  when  subjected 
to  ordinary    processes  of   atmospheric    decay^  this  fact    receiving    tîie 
strongest  support  from  the  Ontario  occurrences.     The  critical  and  ex- 
tended study  of  these  Ontario  deposits  of  corundum,  both  in  the  field 
and  in  thin  sections  under  the  microscope,  shows  that  this  apparent  al- 
teration is  closely  connected  with  some  phas^  of  pneimaatolytic  or  vein 
action^  which  immediately  pr^eded  the  complete  solidification  of  the 
rock*     The  extreme  phases  of  this  alteration  are  best  seen  in  the  peg- 
ma  titic  or  coarser  varieties  of  the  syenite,  although  examples  are  not 
lacking  in  tlie  more  normal  grained  portions  of  these  rocks.     Indeed  it 
seems  to  belong  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  as  the  "  corona  *'  or 
^'reaction  rims*^    which  so  frequently  surround  some  of  the  earlier 
formed  minerals  in  many  plutonic  rocks.     (See  Plate  1^0 

The  alteration  in  the  ciise  of  the  Ontario  corundum  is  always  to 
muscovite  and  this  mineral  may  be  considered  chemically  as  made  up  of 
orthoclfl?«p  corundum  and  water.  Morozewicz  has  shown  experimentally 
that  a  magma  such  as  that  which  on  cooling  gives  riaa  to  a  soda  syenite 
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has  the  power  to  disdulve  alumina  and  on  cooling  to  separata  out  any 
excess  completely.  The  conditions  laid  down  by  what  ie  known  as  Moro- 
ïewiL'2'Ê  law  (st^e  page  65)  are  completely  fulfilled  by  the  corundum- 
beaxing  nepheline  syenites  of  Ontario.  In  all  magmas^  those  of  acidic 
composition  especially,  water  is  believed  to  be  present  in  consideruble 
aiiiount  As  the  corundum  separated  out,  the  magma  would  tend  to  ap- 
proach more  nearly  to  the  composition  of  a  mass  of  fu^ed  feldspar  to- 
getlicr  with  â  certain  amount  of  water.  At  this  etage,  and  on  account  of 
some  condition  or  change  of  conditions^  this  reeldual  magma  attacked 
the  ctuundum,  the  hy^lrouâ  feldapathetic  magma  together  witli  tUo 
alumina  from  the  dissolved  comodum  making  muacovite,  which  crystal- 
lized around  or  replaced  the  corundum,  according  to  the  following  for- 
mula : — 

K3O,  AljOj,,  eSiO^  (=  orthocia&e)  +  âAI^O^j  {=  eorundum)  +  2H20 
=  K^O,  2Hfi,  3AI3O3,  6SiOj  =  muBconte. 

This  likewise  explains  tlie  marked  prevalence  of  this  altera- 
îtion  In  the  pegmatitic  faciei  of  the  syenite,  for  it  is  in  these  rei^idunl 
differentiated  portions  of  the  magma  that  water  plays  audi  an  important 
part  in  the  process  of  crystallization. 

Corundum.— Th^  crystals  when  normally  developed  are  izsually  six- 
sided  prisms  which  are  sometimes  terminated  by  a  six-sided  pyramid 
and  not  frequently  by  the  basal  plane.  Many  of  the  crystals  especially 
those  occurring  in  the  nepheline  syenite  have  a  tolerably  sharp  and 
perfect  outline,  fp^pieutly  tapering  +-0  either  extremity,  thus  prodnetng 
the  very  characteristic  barrel-shaped  form.  The  pyramidal  and  pris- 
matic faces  arc  very  often  luorc  or  less  deeply  seriated  or  grooved  horizon- 
tally. Tlie  bftsol  planes  or  truncated  ends  of  the  crystals  are  f n^quently 
striated  in  three  directions,  forming  equilateral  triangle,  corresponding 
with  the  less  perfect  rhomboliedral  partings  or  peeudo-cleavages*  The 
crystals  varv^  greatly  in  size^  the  largest  noticed  in  the  nepheline  syenite 
being  about  eight  Inches  in  length  by  two  inches  in  diameter.  Such 
crystals  are  comparatively  rare,  the  nsual  st^c  being  abont  two  to  three 
inches  and  from  that  sinking  to  those  of  micrcjscopic  dimensions.  The 
laa^r  crystals  as  well  as  tJie  very  small  ones  are  usually  inclined  t<> 
have  an  irregid^ir  or  imperfect  outline.  The  corundum  is  in  many  in- 
stances somewhat  brittle,  breaking  with  an  uneven  or  conehoidal  fracture, 
but  when  in  larsrc  masses  it  is  excecflingly  tongh.  The  lustre  is  in 
general  vitreous,  but  in  the  translucent  light  green  variety  noticed  in 
Brudenell  township  the  lustre  is  somewhat  pearly.  The  colour  of  the 
eomndum  in  the  nepheline  syenite  is  in  general  of  varying  shades  of 
Wne  to  white.  It  is  sometimes  of  a  distinct  rose-red  colour.  Many  of 
the  crystals,  especially  tltosc  present  in  the  nepheline  f^yenite  exposures 
in  the  vicinitv  nf  York  riven  ^how  an  irregidar  or  cloud-like  arrangement 
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of  the  colour  material,  Bbading  oft  from  deep  azure  blue  through  pale  I 
to  colourless.  Oceai^iouallj  ciystals  exhibit  a.  very  decided  and  be 
tiful  zonal  arrangenienU  The  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  &  =  9.  1 
Bpeeiiie  gravity  of  the  blue  corundum  from  the  nepheline  syemte 
Dungannon  ranges  from  3,^3  to  4.Q1,  with  an  average  of  3.95> 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  thin  sections  of  the  rock  sb 
that  in  addition  to  the  larger  and  more  perfect  crystalB  which  are  visj 
to  the  naked  eye,  there  are  often  innumerable  smallj  usually  exceedin 
irregular  individuals  distributed  throuj^h  the  rock. 

Corundum  under  the  nucroecope  lias  a  high  index  of  refract 
but  a  low  double  refraction,  and  in  good  thin  sections  the  interfere 
coloiïrs  do  13  ot  exceed  a  red  of  the  first  order.  Such  sect  ions  are^  hi 
ever,  ditHcult  to  obtain  on  aecount  of  the  relatively  much  greater  ha 
ness  of  corundum  aa  compared  with  the  surrounding  minerals.  Wh 
tht^e  latter  have  been  ground  sufficiently  thin  the  comndum  grains, 
may  be  seen  in  sections  from  which  the  cover  glass  has  he 
removed,  etand  out  in  relief,  the  result  of  their  resistac 
ia  the  grîruîiug  t>]>erationa,  A&  a  consequence,  therefor 
tlie  corundum  seems  to  have  a  higher  double  refraction  than  it  actual 
possesses^  and  the  mineral  in  most  thin  sections  shows  ^eiy  hrilHa 
polarisation  colours  between  croesed  niçois.  The  pronounced  relli 
the  dark  borders  of  total  retlectionj  the  rough  surface  and  the  ]>artïi 
planes  or  pseudo-cleavages  are  very  strongly  marked,  as  is  also  the  neg. 
ttve  character  of  the  double  refraction.  Tha  follo^^ng  localities  sho 
corundum  in  the  nepheline  syenite^  most  of  which  are  of  economic  in 
portince: — Lot  13,  cons.  XI  and  XII;  lot  18^  con.  XI;  lot  12,  con,  JLl 
and  XV;  lots  6  and  7,  con.  XV;  lots  6  and  7,  eon.  XVI,  Dunganno 
township.  Lot  4,  con.  I,  Monteagle;  lots  2  and  3,  con.  II,  MonteagL 
Lot  34,  con.  V.,  lot  25,  con.  VI,  and  lot  32,  con.  VII  of  BrudencU  towi 
^•hip.     (See  Plates  10  and  12.) 

An  analysis  of  the  corundum  from  lot  12,  con.  XV,  of  Dunganno 
is  given  on  page  68,  and  an  analysis  of  the  corundiun  from  Craigmoni 
in  the  township  of  Kaglan,  on  page  72. 

Cdcitc. — This  mineral  is  very  frequently  present  and  is  especial! 
abundant  in  those  exposures  which  are  in  immediate  contact  with  crys 
talline  limestone.  Its  unexpected  presence  in  the  rock  has  already  beei 
explained  elsewhere  (see  page  12).  That  the  mineral  is  foreign  to  th 
magma  and  represents  included  fragments  of  the  neighbouring  cr}^stallin 
limestones  is  in  direct  agreement  with  all  the  phenomena  so  far  observed 
Its  mode  of  occurrence  is  essentially  that  of  an  original  constituent,  be 
ing  found  in  coiuparatively  large,  well  defined,  unusually  rounded  grains 
sometimes  coinph^toly  enclosed  by  the  other  constituents,  or  in  othe 
cases  lying  between  them.     The  line  of  separation  is  quite  sharp  an^ 
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distinct,  with  no  bint  of  decomposition  in  any  of  the  surrounding 
minerals.  The  individual  grains  show  the  usual  perfect  rhombohedral 
cleavages  often  with  well  marked  twinning  lamellae.  Compai'atively 
large  individuals  occur  in  the  pegmatitic  phases  aâ  noticed  in  the  ex- 
posures west  of  the  bridge  over  the  York  river  in  Dungannon  township. 

Oarnet. — This  mineral  is  of  common  occurrence  and  is  occasionally 
so  abundant,  especially  at  certain  exposures  near  the  York  river  in  the 
northern  part  of  Dungannon,  as  to  characterize  the  rock.  In  the  hand 
specimen  it  exhibits  a  dark  reddish  brown  colour.  In  thin  sections  it  is, 
of  course,  much  paler  in  tint,  assuming  a  deep  brownish  tint,  fading  to  a 
yellowish  towards  the  interior  of  the  larger  grains.  It  shows  the  usual 
high  index  of  refraction  and  consequent  very  pronounced  relief.  It  is 
quite  isotropic.  The  individuals  and  especially  the  larger  grains  usually 
possess  a  very  irregular  outline,  with  irreigular  arms  and  intricate  in- 
dentations and  hold  abundant  inclusions  of  most,  if  not  of  all,  of  the 
other  constituent  minerals  of  the  rock.  In  some  instances  it  exhibits  well 
developed  crystallographic  boundaries.  It  is  especially  abundant  in  those 
varieties  of  the  s3Tnite  which  contain  hornblende,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
developed  in  immediate  ?:isiociation  with  this  mineral.  It  resembles  a 
garnet  found  in  small  amount  in  the  nephcline  syenite  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Quarry  at  Montreal,  and  also  the  melanite  in  the  nepheline  syenite 
of  Alno.* 

A  chemical  analysis  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Harrington-  of  the  variety  asso- 
ciated with  Hastingsite  about  two  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Bancroft  in 
the  township  of  Dungannon  afforded  the  following  results,  showing  the 
garnet  to  be  a  titaniferous  andradite: — 

SiOo 36.604 

TiO, ' 1.078 

ALOg.. 9.771 

Fe.>0, WMG 

FeO 3.852 

MnO 1.301 

CaO 29.306 

MgO 1.384 

Loss  on  ignition .2.S5 


99.577 
Specific  gravity  at  16°  C n.730 


1  Geol.  Fttren.  I.  Stockholm,  Fttrh.  1895.  p.  144. 

«Can.  Rec.  Sc,  Vol.  VI.,  1894-95,  pp.  480-481;   also  Vol.  VII.,  1896-97,  pp. 
87-88. 
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Zircon. — ^This  minerai  is  quite  commonly  seen  in  thin  i 
the  micTOBcope.  The  microBcopic  indiyiduak  have  a  rather  ahor 
nuttic  form  and  are  as  a  rule  somewhat  rounded.  In  some  of  the  c 
phases  of  the  rock,  noticeably  at  the  York  river  in  Dnngannon  i 
Craigmont  in  Baglan,  crystals  are  not  uncommon  which  would  m 
from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  in  length.  On  lot  32  of  con. 
Glamorgan,  crystals  of  zircon  over  an  inch  in  diamieter  axe  for 
dykes  of  nepheline  syenite,  each  of  these  crystals  displaying  a  ( 
tetragonal  pyramid.  One  short  stout  crystal  at  present  in  the  M 
of  the  Geological  Survey  measures  an  inch  in  length  by  three^inari 
in  inch  across.  These  crystals  ^^show  two  quite  different  habite 
in  which  by  the  development  of  two  opposite  pain  of  the  pyrs 
faces,  together  with  a  pair  of  the  prisms  of  the  second  order,  Ûte  c 
1  !  :  becomes  columnar  in  this  direction  and  mimics  a  hexagonal  prii 

the  second  order  terminated  by  rhombohedral  faces.  In  the  s 
habit  the  pyramidal  faces  are  strongly  developed,  while  the  prism 
are  short  or  lacking  altogether.'*^ 

Sphene  (Titanite). — This  mineral  is  sometimes  present  sltb 
hy  no  means  abundant,  and  so  far  as  observed*  it  occurs  in  micros 
crystals  only.  It  is  often  in  characteristic  wedge-shaped  thongh  e 
what  rounded  forms,  but  also  occurs  in  irregular  grains.  It  is 
abundant  in  the  hornblcndic  varieties,  where  it  is  often  quite  an 
portant  accessory  constituent. 

Tourmaline, — This  mineral  is  seen  occasionally  and  in  only  s 
amount     It  occurs  in  characteristic  crystals,  which  are  black  in  co 

Spinel  (AviomolUe). — A  dark  green  spinel  evidently  closely  a 
if  not  identical  with  automolite  is  occasionally  found  in  the  neph< 
syenite,  although  it  is  more  abundant  in  tlie  red  alkali  syenite. 

Chrysoberyl.  This  mineral  is  occasionally  met  with  in  the  al 
syenite  at  Craigmont,  assooiat(?d  with  the  corundum. 

Eucolite. — A  mineral  with  the  characters  of  eucolite  occurs  ra 
abundantly  in  the  hornblendic  variety  of  the  nepheline  syenite  at  T. 
chute  on  the  York  river  as  well  as  at  another  locality  a  little  lower  d 
on  the  same  stream.  It  has  a  yellow  colour  and  usually  displays  an 
perfect  crystallographic  form.  It  is  intimately  associated  with  h< 
blende  and  garnet,  frequently  enclosed  in  the  former  and  resembling 
latter  closely  in  appearance.  It  has,  however,  when  examined  in  i 
sections,  a  distinct,  though  low  double  refraction  with  negative  sign, 
a  high  index  of  refraction  with  decided  relief,  a  rough  surface  and  pa 
M  extinction.     It  is  further  distinguished  from  the  garnet  by  a  dfH-i 


^Arner.  Jour,  Sc.  Vol.  XLVIII..  1894,  p.  215. 
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difference  in  colour,  the  garnet  being  browiiish  or  reddiâh  brown  in  thin 
eections,  while  the  euealite  h  pale  jellowisli.  In  a  heavy  solution,  eueo- 
lite  falls  with  the  hornblende  and  garnet  and  can  only  be  separated  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  from  these  minerals*  By  magnetic  separation 
eral  times  repeated,  fairly  pure  material  is  obtained,  but  hardly  pure 
enough  for  purposes  of  chemical  analysis*  It  is  likely  that  further  and 
more  careful  search  in  this  region  will  show  a  larger  and  more  ahiin- 
dant  supply  of  this  mineral 

Molybdenite, — This  mineral  is  occasionally  found  and  occurs  usually 
in  small  plates  and  scales  and  less  frequently  in  crystals, 

ApatUe, — This  mineral  is  a  very  common  constituent  of  the  nephe- 
Hne  syenitej  but  it  is  nsualty  present  as  a  very  gnbordinate  accessory  con- 
stituent and  in  very  small,  often  microscopic,  crystals.  In  some  Incali- 
tieSj  especially  in  association  with  the  magnetite  on  lot  30.  con,  XII T  of 
Dungaunon,  eomparatiyely  large  crystals  of  apatite  may  be  obtained, 
while  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Faraday,  similarly  large  and  well  de- 
fined hexagonal  prisms,  terminated  by  planes  of  two  pyramids,  have  been 
collected.  Occasionally  these  crystals  were  noticed  growing  together  in 
parallel  position,  the  resulting  individual  simulating  a  twin  crystal. 

Magnetite,— ThiB  mineral  has  a  very  general  distribution  through- 
out the  whole  masâ  of  the  uepheline  sycnite,  although  it^  complete  and 
unexpected  absence  from  occasional  outcrops  representing  even  the 
more  basic  phases  of  tlie  rock  is  noteworthy.  It  iâ  usually  present, 
however,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  more  important  of  the  aecessoiy  con- 

CfStitnents*  Individuals  in  thin  sections  under  the  microscope  often  show 
fairly  good  CTTStalline  form^  but  the  grains  are  usually  somewhat  rounded 
and  irregular  in  outline.  The  mineral  is  most  conspicuous  and  ahun* 
dant  in  the  more  feldspathic  variety,  especially  the  red  syenit^e.  In 
many  places  the  magnetite  lias  differentiated  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
rock  and  forms  large  and  important  masses  of  this  mineral,  much  of 
which  is  free  from  any  other  admLxture.  Attempts  have  sometimes 
been  made  to  work  some  of  tliese  masses  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
ultimately  become  producing  mines.  At  one  locality  on  lot  30 ^  ccvn. 
Xni  of  Dnngannon,  considerable  development  work,  consisting  diiefly 
of  stripping  and  blasting,  has  revealed  the  presence  of  considerable 
bodies  of  very  pure  magnetite  which,  however,  judging  from  analogous 
occurrences  accompanying  ihe  red  syenite  and  which  have  been  analyzed, 
would  in  all  probability  contain  titanium.  The  mineral  here  has  a  very 
perfect  octahedral  cleavage.  In  certain  localities  in  Dnngannon,  and 
especially  in  the  nortli-wcst  corner  of  Paraday,  perfect  octahedroni3  of 
ma^etite  can  be  occasionally  secured  weighing  several  pounds.     (Ree 
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Plate  8.)     An  analysis  of  the  magnetite  occurring  in  the  sjenite 
niatite  ab  Craigmont,  in  the  township  of  Baglan,  is  given  on  page  ' 

Pyrite,  PyrrhotHe  and  ChdlcopyrHe. — ^All  three  of  these  mil 
have  been  found  as  constituents  of  the  nepheline  syenite.  Pjrrite  i 
most  common.  Under  the  microscope  it  is  occasionally  present  in  \ 
well  defined  cubes^  but  usually  it  occurs  in  rounded  or  irregular  gi 

Oraphite. — ^This  mineral  is  not^  so  far  as  obserred,  a  freqne 
an  abundant  constituent,  but  it  has  been  noticed  in  the  coarse  ph« 
the  nepheline  syenite  exposed  to  the  east  of  the  York  river  in  Dnnga 
township.  Jt  occurs  very  pure,  in  small  rounded  shot-like  forms 
sisting  of  minute  scales  of  the  mineral  arranged  in  a  radiatin 
plumose  manner.  In  certain  portions  of  the  rock  at  this  locality, 
phite  in  this  form  is  quite  abundantly  distributed.  It  has  been  nc 
as  an  important  and  characteristic  mineral  in  a  certain  variety  o 
nepheline  syenite  of  Sivamalai  in  India,  described  by  Holland,  wh< 
constitutes  0.58  per  cent  of  considerable  masses  of  the  rock.* 

Holland  explains  its  presence  in  this  rock  as  due  to  its  crysta 
tion  from  fusion,  and  regards  it  as  a  primary  constituent  and 
than  the  feldspar.    This  conclusion  may  be  taken  as  applying  aL 
the  graphite  in  the  York  river  nepheline  syenite. 

Description  op  the  Several  Ogourrenobs. 

For  purposes  of  description  it  will  be  most  convenient  to  gron; 
several  occurrences  by  townships,  as  follows: — 

I.  The  alkali  syenites  of  the  township  of  Lutterworth. 

II.  The  nepheline  and  associated  alkali  syenites  of  the  i»wnshi 
Monmouth. 

IFF.  The  nepheline  and  associated  alkali  syenites  of  the  townshi 
Glamorgan. 

IV.  The  nepheline  and  associated  alkali  syenites  of  the  township 
Harcourt,  Cardiff  and  WoUaston. 

V.  The  nepheline  and  associated  alkali  syenites  of  the  townshi] 
Methuen. 

YI.  The  nepheline  and  associated  alkali  syenites  of  the  township 
Faraday,  Dnngannon,  Carlow  and  Monteagle. 

T.  The  All'ali  Syenitfis  of  the  township  of  Lutterworth. — [ 
corundum-bearing  syenite  was  discovered  on  lot  12,  con.  lY,  in  1 
township,  by  ^Fr.  Tett,  when  acting  as  assistant  to  W.  A.  Johnson,  E 
of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada,  in  the  summer  of  1905.  This  r 
is  said  to  occupy  an  area  from  thirty  to  forty  acres  in  extent  and  to 


'  Mem,  Geol.  Surv-.  Ind.,  Vol.  XXX,  part  3,  pp.  174  and  17o. 
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the  gneissic  graDite  of  the  di&trict.  Much  of  the  rock  contaioâ  over 
ten  per  cent  of  eomndum.* 

IL  The  Nephdins  and  associated  Alkali  syémies  of  the  town- 
ship  af  Mof^moutk.—The  largest  and  most  important  occurrence  of 
nepheline  syenite  in  this  township,  is  that  which  is  found  as  a  border 
around  the  body  of  pegmatitic  granite  which  mna  through  the  centre 
of  the  township  stretching  in  a  direction  about  N".30*^E.  from  con,  VII 
to  con.  XIVj  a  distance  of  about  six  miles.  This  granite  ma^s  has  a 
maximum  width  of  a  Httle  over  a  mile.  The  border  of  nepheiine  syen- 
ite varies  from  one-eighth  to  half  a  mile  in  width.  Fine  transverse 
sections  from  the  limes  tones  on  either  side  through  the  nepheiine  border 
ta  the  central  nmm  of  granite  can  be  obtained  on  the  several  roads  which 
croBs  this  oecunrence. 

The  rock  which  haa  been  referred  to  as  granite^  is  pink  or  red  in 
colour  and  is  ufiually  of  medium  grain.  It  shows  in  many  places  that 
irregular  and  often  rapid  variation  in  size  of  grain  which  is  seen  in 
pegmatite-  At  tJie  uorth-eastern  end  of  the  mass  on  lot  29,  con.  XIII^  it 
has  a  distinctly  foliated  structure.  Farther  south  the  foliation  becomes 
lees  distinct,  although  the  rock  still  retains  a  streaked  appearance. 

This  granite  is  never  rich  in  quartz,  although  in  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  mass  and  as  far  south  as  con.  XI,  this  mineral  is  present 
in  considerable  amount.  Farther  to  the  south-eaât  the  quartz  decreases 
in  quantity  and  the  rock  passes  into  a  syenitic  phase.  The  rock  as  ex- 
posed on  lot  265  con.  XII  of  Monmouth^  in  the  middle  of  the  granite 
mass,  is  a  medium  grained  granite,  red  m  colour  and  with  a  rude  folia- 
tion. The  quartz  is  light  gray  and  glassy.  The  feldspar  is  red  on  the 
fresh  surface  of  fracture  and  shows  a  good  cleavage  and  high  lustre,  but 
weathers  to  a  pale  red  or  pink  colour.  The  iron-magnesian  constituent 
is  present  only  in  small  ajnount.  Under  the  mici-oscope  the  rock  is 
seen  to  be  composed  of  the  following  minerals: — albite,  microcline,  ortho- 
clase,  micro  pert  hi  te,  quartz,  hornblende,  biotite,  aphene,  apatite  and 
magnetite,  Jt  was  found  by  making  a  separation  with  Thoulet's  sohi- 
tion  tliat  the  amount  of  albite  and  microperthite  taken  together  was 
about  double  the  sum  of  the  amounts  of  orthoclase  and  mierocline  pre- 
sent  in  the  rock.  Quartz  is  about  equal  in  amount  to  the  potash  feld- 
spars. The  ferro-magneslan  constituents  occur  in  aggregates  of  in- 
dividuals which  have  a  rather  frayed  or  irregular  outline.  Very  few 
of  these  approach  an  idiomorphic  development.  Two  varieties  of  horn- 
blende are  present  :  one  green  and  the  other  blue  in  colour.  The  fonner 
is  evidently  ordinary  hornblende,  showing  a  pleochroism  in  yellow  and 
green  tints  with  an  extiuction  of  20°.    The  bhic  variety  of  hornblende 

•  Qeologrical  Survey  of  Canada,  SummarF  Report,  1905,  p.  93. 
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intergiown  with  that  just  mentioned,  and  présente  absorption  co 
iiûging  from  d^^p  lavender  blue  to  light  green,     Biotite  is  piese 
insignificant  amount. 

The  ayenite  phase  of  this  rock  is  red  in  colour  and  composed  wl 
ejcclusively  of  feldspar,  which  is  for  the  moat  part  micropcrthite 
iron-magnesian  constituent  occurring  in  occasional  daahee  with  a  n 
parallel  arrangement.  It  différa  from  the  granite,  not  only  ia  the 
tliat  no  quartz  is  visible  in  the  sections,  but  also  in  the  absence  of  1 
blende.  The  rock  contains  a  email  amount  of  hiotite,  while  a  little 
covite  and  calcita  are  also  present.  The  latter  may  be  secondary, 
soda  feldspar  preponderate  over  the  potash  feldspar,  as  shown  bj 
analysis  given  below* 

An  analysis  of  this  rock  was  made  by  Prof.  lfûrton-Evaiis,_ 
the  following  result: — 

SiO^, . .,    -.         G4.15    percent* 

AI,0^ 19.04 

FeA ■ 1^^^ 

FeO , M  *' 

MnO.. ..  .16  '' 

CaO..    ..    .,    ,.    ..    ..    ..  L3r  *' 

MgO..    ............  .37  " 

K,CK 7,10  ** 

Na,t) ..   ..  5.37  '* 

P,0, 10  *' 

CO,. .70  '' 

H,6 27 


100.58 


If  the  norm  of  this  rock  be  calculated,  it  will  be  found  to  be 

follows.     The    calcite  is  considered  to  be  secondary  and  is    theref 
;                                 omitted. 

T                                                        Quartz 1.86  per  cent 

y                                                        Orthoclase 42.26 

Albite 45.59 

Anorthite 5.84        " 

J                                                        Corundum..    : .30        " 

I                                                       Hypersthene 2.09        '' 

I                         -          *                     Magnetite ,  1.39        " 

I                                                       Apatite .34 


i^ 


99.67 
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The  position  of  the  rock  in  the  Quantitative  Classification  is  accord- 
ingly as  follows  : — 

Class  1 Persalane. 

Order  5 Canadare. 

Eang  1 Normarkose. 

Sub-rang  3 Phlegrose. 

It  is  a  question,  whether  the  calcite  should  be  considered  as  an  al- 
teration product  or  as  representing  little  inclusions  of  the  surrounding 
limestone,  as  in  the  case  of  the  nepheline  syenites  described  below.  If, 
as  above,  all  the  lime  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  magma,  the  rock 
lies  near  the  line  between  phlegrose  and  pulaskose. 

The  mode  of  the  rock,  that  is  to  say,  its  actual  mineralogical  com- 
position, is  found  on  calculation  to    be  as  follows  : — 

Quartz 4.20  per  cent. 

Orthoclase 37.25  " 

Albite 45.59  \  47.26  " 

Anorthite 1.67  / 

Muscovite 4.78  " 

Biotite 3.93  " 

Magnetite 1.39  " 

Apatite 27  " 

Calcite 1.60  " 

100.68 

Tliis  syenitic  phase  of  the  granite  passes  imperceptibly  into  the 
nepheline  syenite  on  either  side  by  the  disappearance  of  the  quartz  with 
the  concomitant  increase  of  soda  feldspar  at  the  expense  of  the  potash 
feldspars,  together  with  the  increase  in  the  proportion  of  iron-magnesia 
constituents  and  the  appearance  of  some  nepheline.  An  albitic  phase  of 
the  nepheline  syenite  thus  results.  This  transition  is  excellently  seen 
on  lot  26,  con.  XII  of  Monmouth,  the  transitional  rock  being  rather 
coarse  in  grain  and  dark  in  colour,  having  a  faint  red  tinge  and  show- 
ing on  the  weathered  surface  a  little  nepheline  and  in  one  or  two  places 
small  crystals  of  corundum.  Rather  large  grains  of  magnetite  are  also 
scattered  through  the  rock.  It  has  a  distinct  foliation,  due  chiefly  to 
the  approximately  parallel  arrangement  of  the  biotite,  of  which  a  large 
amount  is  present. 

Under  the  microscope  this  rock  is  seen  to  consist  of  albite,  ortho- 
clase, microcline  and  a  little  microperthite  with  nepheline,  biotite  and 
calcite.  As  accessory  constituents  magnetite  and  apatite  are  present 
in  the  thin  sections.  A  separation  by  means  of  Thoulet's  solution  shows 
that  there  is  about  eighteen  times  as  much  albite  as  potash  feldspar  ])re- 
sent  in  the  rock. 
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The  tranfiition  between  the  syenitic  phase  of  the  granite  and  i 
nepheline  syenite  is  also  well  seen  at  the  southern  end  of  lot  16,  oi 
VIII  of  Monmouth.  The  nepheline  syenite  here,  has  a  achlieren  atn 
ture^  caused  by  a  variation  in  the  relative  amount  of  the  oonatitiic 
minerals  in  the  different  streaks.  Some  of  these  schlieien  consiat  of  r 
syenite  and  others  are  intermediate  in  composition  between  the  i 
syenite  and  the  nepheline  syenite.  There  is  thus  repreBented  in  thi 
schlieren  a  complete  transition  from  the  red  syenite  to  the  nonnal  whi 
or  gray  nepheline  syenite. 

Tbe  nepheline  syenite  which  forms  the  border  of  the  maaa,  has 
distinctly  foliated  structure  and  is  coarse  in  grain.  It  ia  white  to  da 
gray  in  colour,  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  iron-magnesia  oo 
stituents  which  it  contains.  In  a  few  places»  as,  for  instance,  on  lot  S 
con.  XI9  it  is  pale  pinkish,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  pink  geiaeddl 
like  alteration  product  of  the  nepheline.  The  rock  is  by  no  means  m 
form  in  composition,  but  usu^y  possesses  a  rudely  banded  or  schlien 
structure  which  conforms  to  the  direction  of  the  foliation,  the  diflerei 
schlieren  being  marked  by  a  variation  of  the  relative  percentage  of  tl 
several  minerals  present  Thus,  in  some  schlieren,  the  rock  will  be  ric 
in  nepheline,  while,  in  the  adjacent  ones,  the  nepheline  will  almost  < 
entirely  disappear;  again,  there  may  be  a  variation  in  the  relative  pn 
portion  of  the  iron-magnesia  constituents,  which  will  give  rise  to 
change  in  character.  As  a  place  where  the  rock  is  locally  very  rich  i: 
nepheline,  lot  24,  con.  XII,  may  be  cited,  the  nepheline  rock  here  r 
some  places  containing  much  magnetite  in  large  grains  scattered  tfarougl 
it.  These  respective  sclilieren  or  bands  are  usually  of  considerabL 
dimensions,  \yeu\g;  several  feei  to  many  yards  in  widtli,  and,  of  course 
are  not  sharply  defined,  but  fade  away  into  one  another,  although  rathei 
abruptly.  Occasionally  the  grain  of  the  rock  will  suddenly  become  miicl: 
coarser,  the  rock  passing  into  a  pegmatitic  facies,  this  being  most  com- 
mon in  those  places  where  nepheline  is  abundant. 

A  detailed  study  was  made  of  a  variety  of  the  nepheline  syenite 
rich  in  albite  and  poor  in  nepheline,  which  occurs  on  lot  16,  con.  IX  of 
Monmouth,  and  forms  part  of  this  belt  of  nepheline  syenite  surrounding 
the  granite.  It  was  collected  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  between 
McCue  lake  and  Hotspur,  about  one  third  of  the  way  south  of  the  north- 
ern limit  of  the  band.  The  rock  is  coarse  in  grain  and  possesses  a 
distinct  foliation. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  possess  a  hypidomorphic  structure 
and  to  consist  of  the  following  minerals: — Albite,  microcline,  microper- 
thite,  nepheline,  lepidomelane,  magnetite  and  calcite.  In  some  few 
schlieren  a  dark  preen  hornblende  (probably  hastingsite)  replaces  a 
portion  of  the  biotite.       Albite  and  lepidomelane  are  the  chief  con- 
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fitituents.  The  albite  is  well  twinned  and  must  be  a  variety  approach- 
ing the  pure  soda  molecule,  as  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2.618  and 
shows  a  maximum  extinction  against  the  line  of  the  twinning  lamells 
ef  15°.  In  a  single  slide  a  few  grains  having  an  extinction  as  high  as 
20°  were  observed,  showing  that  a  plagioclase  somewhat  more  basic  than 
albite  is  also  occasionally  present  in  very  small  amount.  The  microcline 
presents  its  usual  characters  and  is  frequently  intergrown  with  albite, 
forming  microperthite.  The  nepheline  is  in  the  form  of  large  individuals 
similar  in  shape  and  dimensions  to  those  of  the  albite.  Smaller  in- 
dividuals of  it  are  sometimes  seen  to  be  included  in  the  albite,  while, 
in  other  cases,  it  includes  individuals  of  albite.  It  is  very  fresh  and 
free  from  alteration  products.  The  lepidomelane  is  the  same  dark  brown 
highly  pleochroic  variety  of  biotite  which  occurs  in  the  transitional  rock 
lying  between  the  granite  and  the  nepheline  syenit»  (p.  32)  and  has  the 
form  of  short  laths.  A  lighter  coloured  mica  is  also  present  in.  smaller 
amount.  The  calcite  occurs  in  large  single  individuals,  often  of  a 
rounded  form,  sometimes  enclosed  in  the  feldspars,  nepheline  or  lepi- 
domelane, but  usually  lying  between  the  other  constituents.  The  en- 
closing minerals  show  no  signs  of  alteration  and  the  calcite  shows  no 
signs  of  secondary  origin.  The  magnetite  is  in  large  sub-angular  or 
more  or  less  rounded  grains.  There  seems  to  be  no  definite  order  of 
succession  in  the  crystallization,  seeing  that  the  various  minerals  en- 
close and  penetrate  one  another.  The  lepidomelane,  however,  has  a  much 
better  form  than  ihe  other  constituents  and  would  thus  seem  to  have  crys- 
tallized earlier. 

An  analysis  of  the  biotite-bearing  variety  of  this  nepheline  syenite 
was  made  by  M.  P.  Connor,  B.Sc,  and  gave  the  following  results  : — 
SiOj 51.58   percent. 

TiOa 35 

AljOg 19.40 

FeA   •-- 4.26 

FeC. 5.25 

MnO 20 

CaO 3.64 

MgO .49 

K^O 4.23 

Na^O r.49 

PA 15       - 

COj 1.53 

H^O 1.02 


99.59 
Sec  IV..  1907.    8. 
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The  norm    of  the  rock  is  as  follows  : — 

Orthoelase 25.02  per  cent. 

Albite 34.84 

Anorthite 6.67  '' 

Nepheline..    -. 15.50  " 

Diopside .90  '' 

divine 5.05  " 

Umeaite .73  " 

Magnetite 6.16  ^ 

Apatite .34  " 

Caleite. 3.45  " 

98.65 
Water 1.02 


99.67 


The  rock  has  thus  the  following  position  in  the  Quantitatiire  C 
sification  : — 

Class  II Dosalane. 

Order  6 Norgare. 

Rang  2 Essexase. 

Sub-rang  4 Essexose. 

If  the  calcite  be  regarded  as  representing  inclusions  (and  rcasc 
will  be  given  for  thus  considering  it  later  on),  the  rock  will  lie  just 
the  line  between  Essexose  and  Laurdaiose. 

The  calculation  of  the  mode  of  the  rock,  that  is  to  say  the  perce 
tage  proportion  of  the  minerais  actually  present  in  it,  cannot  be  ma» 
with  absolute  accuracy,  since  the  precise  composition  of  both  micas  pr 
.sent  is  not  known.  If,  however,  the  micas  be  taken  to  have  the  san 
average  composition  as  the  lepidomelane  from  the  nepheline  syenite  ^ 
Litchfield,  Me.,  (s(h-  Bull.  168,  T'.S.  Geol.  Survey,  p.  21),  except  th 
one  per  cent  of  alumina  replaces  an  equivalent  amount  of  ferric  oxid 
as  is  frequently  the  case  in  these  minerals,  the  mode  will  be  as  follows  :- 

Orthoclase     4.45  per  cent. 

Albite        50.83  \  52  qs       '' 

Anorthite     1.24/ 

Nepheline S.05 

Biotite 29.61 

Inm  Ore    .73 

Apatite .34 

Calcite 3.45       '' 

Water i.02       '' 

99.73 
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This  gives  a  plagioclase  of  the  albite  series  having  a  composition 
Abio-s  An.,  which  is  the  proper  composition  as  shown  by  the  Ihoulet 
separation.  The  composition  assumed  for  the  nepheline  is  that  of  the 
nepheline  of  the  Dungannon  nepheline  syenite,  the  analysis  of  which 
is  given  on  page  15.  This  arrangement  of  results  leaves  an  excess  of 
1.25  per  cent  of  lime  and  a  deficit  of  1.40  per  cent  of  ferric  oxide. 

The  dark  brown  or  black  lepidomelane  present  in  the  rock  was  iso- 
lated by  means  of  a  Wether^l  Electric  Separator,  followed  by  the  use  of 
Thoulet's  solution,  and  was  analysed  by  J.  C.  Egleson,  M.Sc,  of  McGill 
University.     It  was  found  to  have  the  following  composition: — (^) 

SiOg 31.48 

TiOj 2.50 

AI2O3 17.23 

Fe^Os 5.85 

FeO 27.96 

MnO 1.61 

CaO 1.33 

MgO 2.99 

KjO 4.17 

Na,0 1.68 

Li,0 00 

Water  (combined) 3.94 

Fl.  .. .00 


100.74 

The  specific  gravity  of  this  mica  is  3.25. 

Another  very  interesting  occurrence  in  this  township  is  that  pre- 
sented by  the  lenticular  shaped  mass  of  nepheline  rocks,  occupying  por- 
tions of  lots  9,  10,  11  and  12,  cons.  VI  and  VIII.  This  consists  of 
nepheline  syenite  associated  with  rocks  of  the  urtSte  group.  The  in- 
trusion breaks  through  the  crystalline  limestone  of  the  Grenville  Series, 
by  which  it  is  entirely  surrounded,  and  of  which  it  holds  many  inclu- 
sions. These  included  masses  of  the  limestone  are  coarsely  crystalline 
and  have  a  variety  of  silicates  developed  in  them.  The  nepheline  syenite 
presents  the  appearance  of  eating  into  these  masses.  It  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  limestone  was  in  course  of  solution  by  the  magma,  but 
there  is  no  sign  of  an  increase  of  lime-bearing  silicates  near  the  contact, 
for  while  in  some  places  the  nepheline  syenite  near  the  contact  is  rich 
in  hastingsite,  elsewhere  about  the  border  of  the  mass  this  and  other 
lime-bearing  minerals  are  absent.  Scapolite  in  this  occurrence  is  com- 
paratively rare.     It  is  probable  that  the  mass  of  the  limestone  was  carried 

*An  Bxamination  of  some  Canadian  Micas— Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Canada,  2nd 
Ser.,  Vol.  X,  Sec.  3,  p.  57  (1904). 
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oft  in  soliitioii  by  the  magmatic  waters  contained  in  the  invading  Uigi 
and  given  off  by  it  as  it  solidified. 

On  the  weathered  surface  of  the  syenite,  the  limestone  f ngma 
which  in  many  places  are  tUckly  scattered  through  the  rock,  are  diasoh 
away,  leaving  little  pits  and  cavities  into  which  the  individuals  of  i 
nepheline  and  other  constitaents  of  the  rock  project^  often  with  n 
crystallogiaphic  forms. 

The  intrusion  has  a  marked  foliaticA  or  gneissic  stmctuiey  and 
irregular  in  ccmiposition,  consisting  of  a  series  of  thick  bands  or  schliei 
running  paralld  to  one  another  and  to  the  strike  of  the  surrounding  lis 
stones.  Some  of  these  schlieren  are  very  highly  feldspathic  and  hold  I 
little  nepheline.  Much  of  the  rock,  however,  is  rich  in  nepheline,  wh 
in  some  of  it,  nepheline  replaces  the  feldspar  almost  entirely.  Bands 
much  as  six  feet  in  width  can  be  found,  which  consist  almost  ezclusiv< 
of  nepheline.  Usually  those  streaks  which  are  rich  in  nepheline  s 
also  rich  in  hornblende,  often  with  red  garnet  as  an  accessory  constitue] 
Elsewhere  the  rock  consists  of  nepheline  and  albite.  In  the  latter  varie 
small  individuals  of  white  mica  sometimes  occur  whidi  exactly  reseml 
the  crystals  of  this  mineral  which  in  other  parts  of  the  area  are  formi 
by  the  alteration  of  corundum. 

The  highly  feldspathic  type  which  resembles  those  already  describe 
does  not  require  further  mention,  but  three  tpyical  varieties  of  the  nx 
in  which  nepheline  is  more  abundant  were  selected  for  study. 

Nepheline    Syenite — Township    of   Monmouth — Lot    11,   Con,     VIII 

(First  variety). 

This  is  a  variety  rich  in  hornblende.  It  is  coarse  in  grain,  dark  i 
colour,  and  possesses  a  distinct  gneissic  structure. 

Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  nepheline,  albite,  horn 
blende  and  calcite,  with  a  small  amount  of  apatite  as  an  accessory  con 
stituent.  These  minerals,  with  the  exception  of  the  apatite,  are  all  ii 
large  individuals,  and  like  most  of  the  nepheline  syenites  of  this  area 
have  a  peculiar  structure  which  approaches  an  allotrimorphic  struc 
ture  in  character.  None  of  the  minerals  have  good  crystallin 
forms,  but  all  have  a  tendency  to  occur  with  more  or  les 
rounded  outlines  .Tnd  to  come  against  one  another  in  curved  lines.  In 
elusions  of  one  mineral  in  another  are  common,  no  definite  order  o 
succession  can  be  observed  in  the  crystallization,  and  the  structure  ii 
some  respects  approaches  the  ^"mosaic"  stnicturc  *een  in  the  metamoi 
phic  rocks  when  a  complete  recrystallizaiion  has  taken  place. 

The  nepheline  is  considerably  altered  to  a  very  fine  grained  turbi( 
aggregate  resembling  kaolin,  but  in  places  it  is  quite  fresh  and  show 
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its  usual  optical  properties.  It  frequently  holds  rounded  inclusions  of 
albite  and  of  calcite.  The  albite  is  well  twinned  and  possesses  the  usual 
characters.  The  hornblende  is  the  most  abundant  constituent,  and,  if 
not  hastingsite,  is  a  variety  closely  resembling  it  It  is  deep  gi-een  in 
colour,  looks  black  on  the  fractured  surface  of  the  rock.  Although  the 
rock  is  so  basic,  it  contains  no  iron  ore,  which  is  elsewhere  common  as 
an  accessory  constituent  in  such  rocks.  The  calcite,  as  usual  occurs  as 
rounded  inclusions  in  the  albite,  nepheline  or  hornblende,  or  filling 
spaces  between  the  grains  of  these  minerals.  No  microcline  nor  micro- 
perthite  is  present  in  the  sections. 

Analysis  of  the  rock  by  Prof.  Norton-Evans  shows  it  to  have  the 
following  composition  : — 

SiO, 43.67   per  cent. 

.      TiOj .78 

AljO, 20.91 

FeA 3.54        " 

FeO 8.01 

MnO 05 

CaO 7.37 

MgO 1.46 

KjO 2.25 

Na^O 6.73 

PA .11         " 

COj 2.37 

HjO 2.52 


99.77 
Tlie  norm  o'f  the  rock  will  then  be  as  follows  : — 

Orthoclase 12.79  per  cent. 

Albite 22.01  '' 

Anorthite 20.29  '' 

Nepheline 19.03 

Olivine 10.58 

Ilmenite 1.52  " 

Magnetite 5.10  " 

Apatite .34  *' 

Calcite 5.41  " 

97.07 
Water 2.52        *' 

99.59 
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Its  position  in  the  Quantitative  Classification  is  as  follows  : — 

Class  III Dosalane. 

Order  6 Norgare. 

Rang  2 Essexase  (very  near  Salemase). 

Sub-rang  4 Essexose. 

Its  mode  or  actual  mineralogical  composition  is  as  follows: — 
Orthoclase 2.78  per  cent. 


]       23.94 
Anorthite 1.67/ 


Albite 22.27 

:} 


Nepheline 15.91  i  26  23 

Kaolin 10.32 

Hornblende 39.75 

Apatite .34 

Calcite 5.50 

98.54 

Water 1.10 


99.64 


j  Nepheline  syenite — Township  of  Monmouth — Lot  11,  Con,   VIIj 

\  {Second  Variety), 

This  is  rich  in  nepheline  and  contains  a  large  percentage  of  p> 
roxene.  It  is  much  lighter  in  colour,  but  otherwise  bears  a  general  re 
semblance  to  the  variety  just  described.  Under  the  microscope  all  th 
constituents  are  seen  to  be  fresh,  but  they  frequently  show  signs  of  hav 
ing  Ixîen  submitted  to  pressure,  as  shown  by  the  presence  of  a  more  o 
less  uneven  extinction.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  case  of  i\v 
calcite,  and  the  albite  can  in  some  few  instances  l)e  seen  to  have  beei 
not  only  bent  but  actually  fractured.  The  nepheline  also  occasionally 
shows  strain  shadows.  As  before,  no  microcline  nor  micioperthite  i 
present  in  the  sections  and  a  Thoulet  separation  shows  that  the  rod 
contains  no  potash  feldspar.  The  albite  has  a  spmfic  gravity  of  ver 
nearly  2.61. 

The  pyroxene  is  very  deep  green  in  colour  and  somewhat  pleochroic 
Around  the  individuals  of  this  mineral  and  occasionally  al>out  the  cal 
cite  grains,  there  is  sometimes  a  narrow  border  of  garnet.  The  pyroxene 
is  evidently  very  rich  in  iron  and  holds  rounded  inclusions  of  calcite  anc 
nepheline. 
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An  analysis  of  the  rock  by  Prof.  Norton-Evans  shows  it  to  have 
the  following  chemical  composition: — 

SiOj 42.72    percent. 

TiOa .38 

AljOg 25.08 

Fe^O, 2.00 

FeO 4.36 

MnO .16 

CaO 6.92 

MgO 97 

K^O 2.69 

Na^O 11.02 

PA 19 

CO2 2.99 

H2O 88 

100.36 

lis  norm  is  as  follows: — 

Orthoclase..  ..  ; 15.57    per  cent. 

Albite 7.34 

Anorthite 10.80 

Nepheline 46.58 

Diopside 3.08        " 

Olivine 5.10        " 

Ilmenite .76        " 

Magnetite 2.78        " 

Apatite .34 

Calcite 6.80 

99.15 
Water .88    '     " 

100.03 

Its  position  in  the  Quantitative  Classification  is: — 

Class  II Dosalane  (very  near  Persalane). 

Order  7 Italare. 

Rang  2 Vultnrase. 

Sub-rang  4 Vulturose. 


19.39 

per  cent. 

b0.67 

<c 

18.35 

« 

1.45 

« 

1.86 

« 

.34 

u 

6.80 

« 

98.76 

.88 

<t 
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If  this  rock  possessed  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent  less  iron-iiU{ 
nesia  constituents,  it  would  fall  into  the  class  of  persalanes  apd  woul 
constitute  the  first  dosodic  donialkalic  tasmanare  known. 

The  mode  or  actual  raineralogical  composition   of  the  rock  is  i 

follows  : — 

Albite 

Nepheline 

Pyroxene 

Gamet 

Iron  Ore 

Apatite 

Calcite 


Water 

99.64 

Nepheline  Bock    (Monmouthite) — Township   of  Monmouth — Lot    1% 
Con,  VIII,     (Third  Variety). 

This  consists  essentially  of  nepheline  and  hornblende,  the  rock  be 
ing  practically  free  from  feldspar.  It  is  found  in  bands  six  feet  or  man 
in  width,  which  bands  may  be  traced  for  long  distances  on  the  strike 
The  rock  is  coarse  in  grain,  the  white  nepheline  and  black  hornblende 
being  strongly  contrasted  on  the  surface  of  fracture.  The  hornblende 
in  the  case  of  tli.»  neplieline  syenite  has  a  tendency  to  run  in  streaks 
parallel  to  tlu»  coiirs(^  of  the  bands.  On  the  weathered  surface  the  rock 
is  pale  grey  in  colour  and  presents  the  smooth  surface  assumed  by  nephe- 
line wh^n  e.xpastnl  vo  the  weather,  th^  black  hornblende  standing  out 
from  it. 

Tender  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  consist  esseiitially  oi 
nepheline  and  hornblende,  with  plagioclase,  cancrinite,  and  calcite  as 
accessory  constituents,  as  weU  as  sodalite,  apatite,  sphene,  biotite,  pyrite 
and  iron  ores,  these  latter  minerals  being  present  in  extremely  small 
ampunts.^ 

The  nepheline  occurs  in  lar«:e  well-defined  grains,  presenting  the 
usual  characters  displayed  by  the  species.     It  is  clear  and  fresh. 


'  F.  D.  Adams. — On  a  New  NepheUne  Rock  from  the  Province  of  Ontario 
Canada.     Am.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  April.  1904. 
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The  hornblende  is  green  in  colour,  the  pleochroiam  and  absorptioii 
being  as  follows: — a  =  pale  greenish  yelUtw.  b  and  c  =  very  deep 
green.  The  absorption  is  C  =  &  >  a.  The  maximum  extinction  ob- 
aerved  in  the  sections  of  the  rock  was  19°.  It  is  an  alkali  hornblende, 
containing  less  iron  than  hastingâite,  but  like  it^  as  shown  by  the  cal- 
culation of  the  analysis  of  the  rock,  belonging  to  the  division  of  the 
syntagmatites. 

The  plagioclase  is  present  only  in  very  small  amount  and  is  in  some 
cases  untwinned,  while  in  other  cases  it  shows  a  faint,  polysynthetic 
twinning.  In  thin  sections  it  he&vE  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
nepheline,  and  when  untwinned  it  is  difficult  in  all  caaes  to  distinguish 
the  two  minerals.  When  a  section  is  treated  with  acid  and  etched,  how- 
ever, the  plagioclase  is  seen  to  occur  in  individuals  of  a  more  or  less 
rounded  form,  or  with  curving  outlines,  lying  between  the  nepheline 
grains  or  enclosed  in  the  latter.  The  feldspar  isolated  from  another 
variety  of  the  rock  in  the  same  occurrence  was  found  to  be  albite,  and 
this  feldspar  has,  therefore,  been  taken  as  albite  in  calculating  the  mode 
of  the  rock. 

The  amount  of  cancrinite  present  varies  very  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent specimens  of  the  rock.  In  the  specimen  analyzed  about  5  per 
cent  was  found*  In  other  specimens  more  is  found,  although  in  no  case 
is  it  very  abundant.  It  is  clear  and  colourless,  but  is  at  once  distin- 
guished from  the  nepheline  when  examined  between  crossed  niçois  by  itë 
much  higher  polarization  colours,  which  in  thin  sections  frequently  rise 
to  a  blue  of  the  second  order.  It  i^  free  from  interpositions,  and  in  con- 
veigent  light  is  seen  to  be  uniaxial  and  negative.  It  also  shows  a  slight 
but  distinct  diaperaion  of  the  bisectrices,  giving  a  brownish  and  a  bluish 
tint  on  either  side  of  the  position  of  maximiira  extinction.  When  separ- 
ated by  Thoulct's  solution^  the  mineral  was  found  to  have  a  specific 
gravity  between  î3,44  and  2ÂSf  and  to  be  readily  decomposed  when  heated 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  evolution  of  carbonic  dioxide,  and 
with  subsequent  gelatinization.  The  cancrinite  occurs  in  the  neplieîine 
in  the  form  of  narrow  strings  or  more  rarely  in  little  bunches  of  grains. 
These  usually  follow  the  course  of  minute  cracks  or  cleavage  lines,  hut 
also  are  frequently  seen  to  follow  the  boundaries  of  individual  grains  of 
nepheline  on  their  contact  with  grains  or  other  mincrak.  Thus  be- 
tween crossed  niçois  they  appear  as  a  brilliant  edging  about  hornblende 
individuals  or  about  c^lcite  inclusions  m  the  nepheline,  the  small  pris- 
matic individuals  of  cancrinite  being  arranged  with  their  longer  ates 
at  right  angles  to  the  contact  or  to  the  course  of  the  crack,  as  the  case 
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may  be.     The  cancrinite  ha§  thé  appearance  of  being  an  alterattan 
duet  of  the  nepheliiie. 

CaJcite  occurs  in  large  single  individuals,  which  are  found 
elusions  in  both  the  hornblende  and  the  nepbeline.  The  single 
dividuale  are  often  perfectly  circular  in  outline^  acd  the  enclosing  mine 
is  perfectly  fresh  and  unaltered  and  is  sharply  defined  again&t  them* 
other  caseg  tJie  same  large  calcite  individuals  lie  between  t!ie  otiier  oi 
stiLuents  of  the  rock,  in  all  cases  having  the  character  of  încluâîô 
They  generally  show  very  marked  strain  shadows^  while  the  other  ck 
atituents  show  but  HtHe  or  no  evidence  of  pressure  phenomena. 

The  apatite  is  found  as  ot^^asional  more  or  less  rounded  individtu 
enclosed  in  the  nepheline  or  hornblende,  but,  like  the  other  accessi 
oonstituentit^  merits  no  special  description. 

An  analyi?is  of  iiie  rock  made  Mr.  M,  F*  Connor,  B.Sc-,  gave  i 
following  results: — 


SiOj. 39,?4 

TiOj * .13 

AI3O,.. ....-,,-.  30.00 

FeaO^,.   -.,,.,,.. .44 

FeO S.ia 

MnC 03 

CaO,,    ,. -.   ..  5.75 

MgO .60 

K,0 3.88 

Na^O 13.25 

CO2 2.17 

SO3 trace 

CI .02 

S 07 

H,0 1.00 


99.86 


If  following  the  methods  of  the  Quantitative  Classification,  the  nom 
of  the  rock  be  calculated,  that  is  to  say  the  proportion  of  standarc 
minerals  which  would  give  a  magma  of  this  composition,  or  in  the  fom 
of  which  the  rock  under  other  conditions  of  cooling  might  have  solidified 
this  is  found  to  be  as  follows  : — 
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Anorthite 12.51 

Nepheline 67.72 

Leucite 8.28 

Olivine 3.70 

Akennanite .40 

Magnetite .70 

Ilmenite .30 

Pyrite .14 

Calcite 4.92 

98.67 
Water 1.00 

99.67 

This  gives  the  rock  the  following  position  in  the  Quantitative  Clas- 
wfieation  : — 

Class  I Persalane. 

Order  8 Ontarare. 

Rang  2 .  (Domalkalic). 

Sub-rang  4   (Dosodic). 

As  this  is  the  first  Ontarare  which  has  been  described,  the  rangs 
and  sub-rangs  have  received  no  names  as  yet  It  is  proposed,  therefore, 
to  call  rang  2  Monmouthase,  and  sub-rang  4  Monmouthose,  from  the 
township  of  Monmouth  in  which  this  rock  is  found,  while,  as  an  ordinary 
designation,  the  nam^  Monmouthite  may  be  applied. 

The  mode,  or  actual  mineralogical  composition  of  the  rock,  is  quite 
different  from  the  norm,  as  given  above,  no  leucite,  anorthite,  olivine,  or 
akermanite  being  actually  present.  The  mode  is  abnormative  to  a  strik- 
ing degree.   . 

The  mode  is  as  follows  : — 

Albite 1.83 

Nepheline 72.20 

Sodalite .28 

Cancrinite 5.14 

Hornblende 15.09 

Hematite .50 

Calcite 3.12 

Pyrite .14 

98J0 

Water .50 

Excess  of  AI2O3 1.20 

100.00 

*  See  Quantitative  Classification  (loc.  cit.),  p.  150. 
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e  this  coarse  pegmatitic  development  and  conaist  of  albite, 

id  black  mica*     Their  exact  mode  of  occurrence  cannot  in 

seeii  on  account  of  the  drift  which  surrounds  them,  but  on 

'  naif  of  lot  32 J  con.  Til,  this  same  development  of  the  rock  ie 

ag  the  limestone  in  the  form  of  great  dykes;  while  on  lot  3% 

J  is  seen  in  dykes  of  the  same  character^  penetrating  the  gabbro 

ing  abruptly  ajcrofis  tlie  course  of  its  foliation.     These  dykes  on 

on.  Ill,  hold  included  masses  of  limestone^  very  coarse  in  grain, 

of  zircon,  dark  reddish  brown  in  colour,  over  an  inch  in  dia- 

rnd  each  consisting  of  a  double  tetragonal  pyramid,  were  also 

these  dykes,,  as  well  as  cr/stals  of  apatite, 

he  dykes  on  lot  32,  con.  II,  in  some  cases  become  extremely  coarse 

tin.     À  specimen  obtained  from  one  of  them  consisted  of  a  pyra- 

i  mass  of  nearly  pure  nepheline,  which  measured  14  inches  on  the 

*'and  was  composed  of  individualô  of  this  mineral  from  three  to  five 

es  in  diameter.     The  neplieîine  is  in  places  slightly  streaked  with 

ilite,  and  on  the  weathered  surface  shows  in  places  irregtilar-shaped 

iti^  which  represent  spaces  from,  which  masses  of  calcite  have  been 

►\solved, 

'-^r      An  importajit  area  of  nepheline  êyenite  is  Oiat  which  runs  across 
►  itjm  IVj  from  lot  27  to  lot  32*  It  is  veiy  well  exposed  on  lot  30,  con.  IVj 
r .  n  the  property  of  Mr,  Archibald  McColL    The  greater  part  of  this 
t  mass  consifiU  of  a  light  grey,  well  foliated  nepheline  syenite,  containing 
r  ft  hornblende  resembling  hastingsite.     A  specimen  of  this  .rock^  which 
^  was  examined  microscopicallyj  waô  found  to  be  composed  of  microdine^ 
i   albite,   nepheline  and   hastingsite,   with   a   little   microperthitc.     Both 
I    mierocline  and  albite  are  present  in  large  amount.     Inclusions  of  the 
former  were  observed  in  the  nepheline.     The  rock  is  quite  fre-ah  and 
has  the  almost  allotriomorphic  structure  usually  seen  in  tli^e  foliatiïd 
nepheline  syenites.     In  addition  to  this^  which  may  be  called  the  normal 
development  of  the  rock,  there  are  on  the  same  lot  other  varieties.     One 
of  these  is  a  very  coai^e  pc^matitie  phase  of  the  rock  like  that  forming 
dykes  on  lot  32,  con.  IT,  but  even  coarser  in  grain.     One  exposure  of 
this  is  seen  not  far  from  Mr.  McColPs  house  and  has  been  opened  up  by 
blasting.    Here  the  rock  consists  essentially  of  nepheline  and  albite, 
with  occasional  individuals  or  small  masses  of  coarsely  crj-stalliné  cal- 
cite.     The  iron-magTicsia  constituents  are  present  in  very  small  amount, 
and  are  over  large  surfaces  entirely  absent     They  are  represented  chiefly 
by  a  black  mica.     A  black  hornblendCj  probably  hastingsite^  as  well  as  a 
white  mica  and  a  little  pyrrhotite  were  also  observed.     The  rock  con- 
tains masses  of  pure  nepheline  as  much  afi  a  yard  in  diameter. 
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In  fae^  so  far  as  can  be  «scertained  no  nepheline  rock  so  coa 
grain  has  hitherto  been  diâoovered  anywbore.  Sodalite  i^  alai>  p 
in  the  rock  in  places,  occnrriDg  in  irregular  shaped  masses  Bom^ 
as  mudi  aa  two  inches  in  diameter,  included  in  the  lai^ge  znas 
nephdine  and  having  apparently  been  derived  from  them  by  eonn 
eess  of  alteration.  The  relation  of  this  f>egniatitic  developmc 
the  normal  variety  of  the  reck  cannot  be  aflcertained  with  certain 
the  contact  is  covered  by  drift-  A  true  quartz  ortboclase  pegraatlte^ 
ever,  occurs  protruding  through  the  drift  in  the  immediate  vicinj 
the  occurrence  just  described  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  Biigg^esl 
it  is  a  differentiation  product  of  the  &ame  magma.  A  reddish  ai 
containing  some  biotite,  and  similar  to  that  found  in  so  inanj  piai 
the  area  in  associaSion  with  tlie  nepbeline  syenites  is  also  expose  i 
immediate  vicinity. 

Another  important  and  interesting  occurrence  is  that  which  i] 
form  of  a  comparatively  nairow  band  is  exposed  at  intervals  alon| 
Monck  road  to  the  east  of  the  village  of  Gooderbam  on  eonâ.  V,  am 
from  lot  29  to  lot  35,  and  then  curving  north  with  the  strike  oi 
country  rock  extends  to  the  front  of  con.  VII L  Just  to  the  nort 
the  road,  on  lot  29,  con.  V,  the  rock  is  seen  as  a  pale  gray  granular  £ 
ite  containing  in  placea  a  little  nepheline  and  also  holding  a  small  ann 
of  black  mica.  So  closely  does  it  resemble  the  crj^etalline  limes 
through  which  it  cutf^  and  to  whose  strike  it  coufomis,  that  the 
rocks  are  with  clifEculty  distinguished  from  one  another  by  tJîeir 
pearance.-  On  lot  31,  eon.  YI,  it  is  seen  intimately  associated  with, 
occurring  as  schlieren  in,  the  great  quarts  pegmatite  masses  which  1 
border  and  probably  cut  the  granite  gneiss.  In  places  on  this  lot 
holds  nepheline,  although  never  in  large  amount. 

IV.  The  Nepheline  and  Alkali  Syenites  of  the  Townships  of  Harcoi 
Cardiff  and  Wollaston. 

The  occurrences  in  these  townships  are  of  comparatively  small 
tent. 

In  the  township  of  Harcourt,  on  lot  15,  of  concession  I,  there  ii 
fine  exposure  of  the  nepheline  rock  in  a  cutting  on  the  Irondale,  Bi 
croft  and  Ottawa  railway.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  heavy  ba 
of  crystalline  limestone  which  sweeps  around  the  northern  end  of  i 
Cardiff  bathylith,  the  limestone  being  seen  just  north  of  the  rail\^ 
track  in  large  exposures  consisting  of  nearly  horizontal  beds.  The  lin 
stone  liere  is  nearly  pure  and  free  from  admixture  of  silicates,  but 
some  bands  is  dolomitic.     The  nepheline  rock  appears  to  form  a  narr 
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selvage  along  the  southern  side  of  the  limestone  and  can  be  traced  to 
the  west  across  the  neighbouring  lots.  To  the  south  the  Telationa  of  the 
syenite  to  the  granite  of  the  bathylithë  are  obscured  bj  drift.  The 
nepheline  syenite  has  a  l>aiided  structure^  some  bands  consisting  of  al- 
most pure  nepheline^  while  in  others  the  iron-magneaia  constituents 
preponderate  ;  there  is  also  in  many  eases  a  variation  m  size  of  grain  in 
different  bands.  Masses  of  coarsely  crystalline  calcite,  evidently  frag- 
jiu*nts  from  the  adjacent  limestones^  are  occasionally  found  as  in- 
clnsioiis  in  tlie  nepheline  syenite»  the  nepheline  and  other  constituent 
minerals  of  the  syenite  growing  into  these  inclusions,  as  if  the  lime- 
stone was  being  replaced  by  them.  Under  the  microeeope  the  rock  is 
seen  to  be  composed  essentially  of  nepheline  and  a  deep  green  hornblende 
allied  to  hastlngsite.  The  relative  proportions  of  these  two  minerals 
vary  in  different  slides,  A  considerable  amount  of  calcite  is  present  in 
large  individuals  with  irregular  and  usually  curved  outlines,  which  lie 
betw^n  the  other  constituents  of  the  rocL  A  plagioc^laae  feldspar  and 
microperthite  are  present  in  very  subordinate  amount,  together  with  a 
few  rounded  'grains  of  spîiene»  The  structure  of  the  rock  is  alio  tri  mor- 
phia None  of  tbe  constituents  possess  any  approach  to  good  crystalline 
form,  but  come  together  along  curved  or  straight  lines  and  are  quite 
irregular  in  shape. 

About  four  mil^  to  the  cast  of  this  occurrence  and  associated  witli 
the  same  band  of  limestone,  Pr.  Miller  {*)  has  observed  a  mass  of  white 
syenite  carrying  brown  corundum.  The  rock  is  stated  to  form  a  hill 
about  half  a  mile  east  of  Leo  field  Post  Office  in  the  north-east  comer  of 
tba  township  of  Cardi  ft,  and  was  also  found  at  the  roadside  about  half 
a  mile  south-east  of  tbe  same  point.  Some  of  the  syenite  in  the  hill 
has  a  quite  strongly  marked  porphyritic  structure.  No  description  of 
this  rock  is  given,  but  it  is  apparently  free  from  nepheline  and  allied  to 
tbe  allfali  syenites  associated  with  the  nepheline  syenites  in  the  township 
of  Methuen  and  elsewliere  in  the  area.  This  occurrence  was  not  visited, 
but  ita  position,  as  indicated  l>y  Dr,  Miller,  has  been  shown  on  the  Ban- 
croft ^eet. 

In  the  township  of  WoUaston,  only  a  single  occurrence  of  nepheMne 
syenite  is  known,  and  this  is  a  smidl  one.  It  is  found  on  the  road  which 
runs  on  the  line  between  the  townships  of  Wollaston  and. Faraday,  on 
lot  9.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  the  country  here  k  rou^b,  the  road 
does  not  follow  the  exact  line  on  which  it  is  supposed  lo  be  kid  out,  bnt 
winds  to  and  fro  across  the  boundary*  On  lot  i^  at  tbe  point  where  the 
nepheline  syenite  occurs,  it  bends  to  tlie  south  and  is  almost  exactly  on 
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the  boundary.  The  occurrence,  therefore,  probably  lies  partly  in  ] 
day  and  partly  in  WoUaaton.  Its  position,  however^  is  here  iafa 
lot  9  of  con.  XVI  of  Wollaston.  The  mass  ia  pecnliarly  sitneted,  i 
ing  aa  it  does  a  solitary  exposure  only  twenty  feet  across^  mnoimdi 
gabbro  diorite.  (^)  The  nepheline  syenite  has  a  more  or  less  well  mi 
banded  character  and  is  usually  coarse  in  grain.  The  relatiTe  ^^^mm 
of  the  constituents  varies  more  or  less  in  different  parts  of  the  ma 
Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  consist  essentially  of  n 
line,  plagioclase  and  biottte,  while  microdrne^  caldte,  megnetito^  pr 
apatite  and  zircon  (?)  occur  as  accessory  constituents.  The  h 
usually  occurs  in  rather  large  irrq^ar-ahaped  individuels  whici 
strongly  pleochroic  in  colours,  ranging  f  nun  a  pale  yellow  to  a  very 
brown,  basal  sections  being  nearly  black.  It  is  sometimes  found 
joining  or  partially  surrounded  by  magnetite  or  chlorite,  this  I 
mineral  clearly  showing  its  derivation  from  the  biotite.  The  plat 
biotite  are  frequently  twisted.  The  prevailing  feldspar  is  an  al 
which,  with  the  nepheline,  in  some  places  makes  up  the  entire  rock. 
a  rule  it  is  fresh,  occurring  as  large  individuals  and  smaller  grainsty  < 
showing  fine  polysynthetic  twinning,  the  lamellœ  being  distinctly  hei 
some  cases  and  the  mineral  often  showing  strain  shadows.  Micrm 
is  present  in  small  amount  and  microperthite  intergrowths  are  comi 
The  nepheline  forms  large  irregular  individuals,  frequently  cracked 
very  turbid,  this  turbidity  being  due  to  incipient  decomposition. 
elusions  of  small  rounded  grains  of  plagioclase  and  untwinned  felds 
as  well  as  of  caleite  and  biotite,  are  frequently  found  in  the  nephd 
CéJcite  is  always  present  and  is  often  abundant,  occurring  in  large 
dividuals.  The  shcipe  of  the  grains  indicates  that  it  is  derived  f] 
limestone  inclusions.  The  twinning  lines  of  the  caleite  are  often  cur 
in  a  striking  manner.  Both  magnetite  and  pyrite  occur  in  sn 
amounts,  the  former  being  much  more  abundant  The  pyrite  in  one 
two  cases  is  found  partially  altered  to  hematite,  while  magnetite  foi 
a  border  around  it.  Little  zircons  <  ?)  and  a  few  grains  of  apatite  j 
j  sessing  good  crystallographic  outlines  are  present  in  the  sections.     1 

y  curved  individuals  of  biotite,  plagioclase  and  caleite,  and  strain  shado 

suggest  that  the  rook  has  been  subjected  to  great  pressure. 

A  sepafation  of  the  constituents  of  the  rock  was  made  by  means 

Thoulet's  solution,  which  showed  that  the  feldspar  present  was  aim 

'I  exclusively  albite,  the  potash  feldspar  present  being  quite  subordin 

■}  in  amount  but  white  in   colour    like    the    albite,    and    thus    not 


■'I 

H  ^  A  somewhat  similar  occurrence  has  been  described  by  Hansome  In 

')  case  of  a  nepheline  syenite  at  BrockvlUe,  N.J.,  Am.  Jour,  of  Scl.,  1899,  p.  - 
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be  distinguiihed  from  it  in  hand  ôpeciniens  of  the  rock*  One  curioufl 
fact  in  connection  with  this  rock  is  that,  while  the  nepbeline  syenite  con- 
tains numerous  large  grains  of  calcitô,  which  fitim  analogy  with  other 
ocenrrences  would  naturally  be  regarded  as  derived  from  the  disintegra- 
ticm  of  included  masses  of  limestone,  no  lim^tone  was  found  within  a 
mile  of  the  exposure.  So  that,  while  there  may  be  incluBions  of  lime- 
etone  hidden  by  the  forest  which  mantles  much  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict, the  email  body  of  nepheline  syenite  seems  to  occur  as  an  isolated 
niaes  within  the  great  body  of  diorite  which  underlies  the  north-eastern 
comer  of  Wollaeton. 


V:  The  NepheUne  and  Alkali  Syenites  of  the  Township  of  Mêikuen. 

These  rocke  in  Methuen  are  conâned  to  a  single  occurrence  which^ 
however,  is  large,  and  forms  tlie  most  striking  topographical  feature  in 
ihe  township.  This  is  what  is  known  as  the  Blue  Mountain^  a  ridge 
which,  rising  abruptly  from  the  level  country  about  the  middle  of  the 
township^  stretches  away  to  the  south-west  nearly  to  the  Burleigh  line» 
where  it  gradually  sinks  again  to  the  level  of  the  plain.  It  has  an 
average  height  of  somewhat  over  200  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  Kasha- 
bog  Lake  wliich  lies  immediately  to  the  south  of  it,  but  at  its  northem 
end  becomes  considerably  bolder,  reaching  a  height  of  300  feet  above  the 
waters  of  the  lake. 

The  ridge  is  formed  of  nepheline  syenite  associated  with  both  the 
white  and  the  reddish  varieties  of  alkali  syenite,  while  the  Burrounding 
country,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  map,  is  underlain  by  amphi- 
bolites  containing  thin  interstratified  bands  of  crystalline  limestone, 
both  of  which  are  cut  by  the  granite-gneiaa  of  the  Methuen  hatholith. 

The  intrusive  mass  of  the  Bine  mountain  thus  possesses  a  slender 
pear-shaped  outline,  heing  eight  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  wide  at 
its  widest  part,  near  the  north-east  end,  while  the  narrow  south-western 
part  of  the  mass^  where  it  runs  through  the  township  of  Burleigh,  has  a 
width  of  only  about  200  yar(^. 

The  Nepheline  Stfenite. —  The  normal  nepheline  syenite  of 
this  occurrence  is  best  exposed  on  the  north-east  half  of  the 
Blue  Mountain,  It  is  light  grey  or  white  in  colour  and 
of  medium  grain,  heing  characterized  like  all  the  syenites  of 
this  occurrence  by  a  very  low  content  of  iron-magnesia  constituents.  In 
the  central  and  highest  portion  of  this  north-^stem  part,  the  rock  is 
massive  in  character,  but  on  either  side  the  rock  develops  a  more  or  less 
well  marked  foliation  or  parallelism  of  constituent  minerals,  which,  how* 

Siu,  IV„  1037.    4 
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ever,  is  not  very  striking  on  account  of  the  small  proporticm  o: 
|:'  '  magnesia  constituents  which  the  rock  contains.    The  foliated  sppe 

is  accompanied  by  a  streaked  or  schlieren  structure  in  the  rod^ 
\  .  coincides  with  the  strike  of  the  foliation,  that  is  with  the  direction 

:,  longer  axis  of  the  ridge.     The  streaks  consist  of  portions  of  tfai 

;■; ,  which  are  coarser  in  grain  than  the  normal  rock   or  which  contaii 

,•:[  constituents  more  abundantly  developed. 

♦  Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  very  fresh  and  t 

Î  sist  of  albite,  microcline  and  nepheline,  with  which  are  associated  i 

subordinate  amount    magnetite,   biotite,    hornblende,    or    Tery 

pyroxene.     In  some  cases,  but  not  usually,  these  two  latter  minen 

)'.  cur  together.     Occasionally  muscovite  occurs  associated  with  anc 

tially  replacing  the  biotite.     As  accessory  constituents  garnet,   i 

j,ji  lite(  ?)  and  zircon  (  ?)  were  observed  in  very  small  amounts  anc 

in  but  a  single  specimen.     The  nepheline  syenite  in  this  townshi] 

sents  a  variety  which  is  highly  feldspathic  and  rather  poor  in  nepl 

.''  The  feldspar  is  chiefly  albite.     Tliis  mineral  is  always  well   tw 

'.\  •  according  to  the  albite  law,  and  occasionally  this  mode  of  twinnj 

combined  with  that  according  to  the  Carlsbad  law.    A  series  of  mei 

ments  of  the  extinction  of  this  feldspar  in  sections  in  the  zone  o 

macropinacoid  were  made  in  slides  of  the  rock  from  tlie  highest  poi 

the  Blue  mountain,  and  it  was  found  that  the  maximum  extincti( 

II.  ' 

.\  either  side  of  the  twinning  line  was  16**.     A  separation  of  the  c< 

tuents  by  Thoulet's  solution  showed  the  feldspar  to  have  a  specific  gi 
of  very  nearly  2.60.  The  feldspar  is  therefore  albite.  Similar  se 
tions  carried  out  on  specimens  collected  on  lot  18,  con.  VI  an 
specimens  of  the  various  varietal  differentiation  products  of  the  ro 
be  mentioned  below,  show  that  the  plagioclase  present  in  the  rock 
ways  albite  and  that  no  feldspar  more  basic  than  this  specimen  (th 
having  a  specific  gravity  greater  than  2.60)  occurs  in  the  rock. 

The  microcline  is  much  less  abundant  than  the  albite,  althou 
always  occurs  in  considerable  amount.  There  is,  as  a  rule,  from  ti 
four  times  as  much  albite  as  microcline  present.  The  nephelii 
usually  quite  fresh,  but  occasionally  shows  traces  of  alteration.  ] 
curs  in  large,  irregular  shaped  grains.  It  is  on  the  whole  about 
to  the  microcline  in  amount,  but  locally  becomes  the  preponder 
constituent  in  the  rock.  The  biotite  is  a  very  strongly  pleochroic  va 
a  =  dark  greenish  brown,  nearly  black.  C  =  pale  yellow, 
sorption  a  >  C.  The  axial  angle  is  very  small.  The  hombler 
hastingsite.  The  small  individuals  possess  a  fairly  good  cryst 
form,  but  the  larger  are  irregular  in  shape,  sometimes  lying  betwee 
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Mdspathic  elements  of  the  rock  and  aometimes  encloBing  them.     It  hag 
an  intense  colour  and  a  very  strong  pleochroianij  as  follows  : — 

a  =  green  with  yellowish  tinge,  b  —  deep  green  with  bluish 
tinge,  C  =  deep  green.  The  absorption  is  C  ~  &  >  a.  The  dispersion 
is  very  strong  and  sections  at  right  angles  to  the  optic  axes  are  nearly 
opaque.  The  extinction  is  high,  prohably  about  30",  The  magnetite 
tïcctirs  chiefly  in  large  Individ uak  scattered  sparingly  through  the  rock 
and  usually  possessing  a  rude  crystalline  form.  The  garnet,  which  was 
found  in  araaîl  amount  in  one  specimen  of  the  rock  holding  hornblende, 
is  pale  yellowish  brown  in  colour  and  identical  in  all  its  characters  with 
that  occurring  associated  with  the  hastingsite  in  the  Dungannon  nephe- 
line  syenite  from  which  the  latter  mineral  was  originally  described.  (*  ) 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  rock  often  posaesses  a  streaked  or 
schlieren  stnictnra  The  more  coarsely  crystalline  streaks  are  usually 
composed  of  albite  and  nepheline — individuals  of  the  latter  mineral 
seven  inches  in  diameter  having  been  observed  in  one  case.  Sodalite 
was  observed  in  association  with  this  coarsely  crystalline  nepheline  in 
a  few  places* 

The  rock  has  a  granular  texture  with  which  the  faint  gneissic  and 
the  fichlieren  structures  are  combined — bloclcs  of  the  rock  thus  resembling 
a  somewhat  impure  crystalline  limestone  or  marble.  Under  the  micros^ 
cope  the  structure  is  seen  to  he  essentially  allotriomorphic.  In  one  case 
a  minutely  miarolitic  structure  was  observed. 

A  fine  development  of  the  nepheline  syenite  is  seen  forming  high 
white  cliffs  at  the  western  end  of  Mountain  l^ake,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake,  on  lots  13  and  14,  con.  X  of  Methuen,  The  rock  consists  of 
about  one-third  nepheline  and  two-thiitls  feldspar  and  is  almost  free  from 
iron-magnesia  constituents. 

In  a  rather  more  micaceous  specimen  of  the  nepheline  syenite  from 
the  Blue  Mountain,  a  short  distance  further  east,  on  lot  15,  con*  IX  of 
Methuen,  a  small  quantity  of  spinel  in  little  rounded  individuals  was 
observed  in  the  thin  sections.  The  occurrence  of  this  miner>al  is  of  in- 
terest in  showing  that  the  magma  here  contained  a  slight  excess  of 
alumina,  which  separated  in  combination  with  magnesia  as  ipinel,  while, 
aa  mentioned  below,  the  much  larger  excess  of  alumina  in  other  parts 
of  the  mass  separates  out  m  corundum. 

The  White  Alkali  S^enite.-^The  nopheline  syenite  in  places  be- 
comes rather  fine  in  grain  and  poorer  in  nepheline,  passing  into  a  white 
syenite. 

'Adams»  F.  D.  and  HarrLngton,  B<  J.— On  a  new  alkali  Hornblende  and  a 
tltaniferous  Andradlte  from  the  NepheUn*  Syenite  of  DyngaTinon,  lïaa tings 
County .  Ontario. — Am.  Jr*  of  Science*  March,  IS 96, 
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One  of  the  best  developments  of  this  white  syenit**  Ib  to  be  1 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  about  the  m 
lots  13  and  14,  con,  X  of  Methuen,  where  it  is  seen  in  large  e^ 
Under  the  microscope  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  albiti 
considerable  admixture  of  microcline  and  a  very  small  amount  o 
line.  Itfosconte  and  magnetite,  both  very  subordinate  in  amo 
the  only  other  constituente.  Its  structure  and  the  character  of 
ati  tuent  minerals  is  identical  with  that  of  the  nepheline  gjemte 
described. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  a  specimen  of  this  rock  which,  howe^ 
contains  a  considerable  amount  of  accessory  nepheline^  by  P 
Norton-Evans  of  McGill  University,  gave  the  following  result 

SiOj ,         59.68 

TiO^ . . none 

AlA ^ -  ^3.48 

Fe^Oa..  , .59 

FeO,.   ,.   .. .37 

MnO none 

CaO..  ..  .. m 

MgO ..  .21 

K,0 .. 4.68 

Na^O 9-62 

PjOo , ,  none 

CO,.. - .04 

H^O M 


99.49 


The  norm  of  the  rock  when  calculated  is  found  to  be  as  folio 

Orthoclase 27.80  per  cent. 

Albite 49.25  '' 

Anorthite 1.25  " 

Nepheline 16.76  *' 

Olivine .45  " 

Corundum 2.24  '' 

Magnetite .93  '* 

98.68 
Water .66        '' 


99.34 
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The  rock  thus  has  the  following  position  in  the  QuantitatiTe  Claa- 
sification  : — 

Class  I Persalane. 

Order  6 Russare. 

Rang  1 Miaskase. 

Sub-rang  4 Miaskose. 

The  mode  of  the  rock^  that  is  ix>  say,  its  actual  quantitative  mineralo- 
gical  composition  when  calculated  out  is  found  to  be  as  follows: — 

Orthoclase. 16.12  percent. 

Albite 53.45  \  tu7(\ 

Anorthite.    ..       1.25/  ^''^ 

Nepheline 18.18 

Biotite 1.27 

Muscovite 7.95 

Magnetite .93 


99.15 
Water 28 


ti 


99.43 

llie  Reddish  Alkali  Syenite. — The  reddish  syenite  is  typically 
developed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  locality 
from  wliich  the  v/hite  syenite,  whose  analysis  has  been  given 
above,  was  obtained.  The  syenite  is  here  traversed  by  the 
veins  which  are  being  worked  for  corundum.  It  is  first  seen  to  occur 
as  streaks  or  schlieren  in  the  white  syenite,  and  then  on  going  west  it 
replaces  the  latter.  The  syenite  here  has  a  pale  reddish  or  pinkish 
colour  and  is  rather  fine  and  even  in  grain.  The  iron-magnesia  con- 
stituents, which  are  very  subordinate  in  amount,  occur  in  the  form  of 
little  elongated  dashes,  giving  a  species  of  foliation  to  the  rock.  It  is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  sides  of  the  Blue  Mountain  mass,  although  not 
continuously  developed  about  it. 

Under  the  microscope  the  rock  is  seen  to  be  composed  essentially  of 
albite  and  microcline.  The  twinning  of  the  microcline  is  \ery  narrow, 
and  there  is  some  untwinned  feldspar  which  is  apparently  orthoclase. 
The  only  other  minerals  present  are  biotite,  magnetite,  pyrite,  calcite 
and  quartz.  These  occur  intimately  associated  and  form  the  little  dark 
coloured  dashes  seen  on  the  surface  of  fracture.  They  are  all  present 
in  small  amount,  the  magnetite  often  having  a  rude  crystalline  form. 
The  calcite  occurs  in  irregular-shaped  individuals  and  is  occasionally 
seen  away  from  the  dashes,  Ijring  between  the  feldspar  grains.  The 
quartz,  like  the  calcite,  does  not  occur  in  all  sections,  and  when  present, 
is  found  with  the  calcite  in  the  form  of  rather  large  irregular-shaped 
prrains.  These  two  constituents  may  be  secondary,  although  not  ordinary 
decomposition  products,  for  the  rock  is  very  fresh. 
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The  rock  has  an  allotriomorphic  stxactaie^  approaching  x 
character  to  the  ^'  mosaic  '^  or  ^^  pavement  "  Btractuie  seen  i 
morphic  rocks. 

The  reddish  colour  is  apparently  due  to  veiy  minnte  red 
clusionB  which  occur  in  both  feldspars  indiscriminately;  vnd  wfa 
fience  in  the 'other  occurrences  of  the  rock  seems  to  be  accompi 
the  alteration  of  any  nepheline  which  may  be  present  to  a  pecu] 
seckite-like  aggregate.  The  reddish  colour,  in  fact^  seems  to  be  d 
incipient  alteration  of  the  rock,  which  is  chiefly  seen  about  tl 
of  the  mass. 

A  chemical  analysis  of  the  rock  by  Professor  Norton-ËTa 
the  following  results: — 

SiOa 65.89 

TiOj none 

AI2O3 19.73 

FeA 2.03 

FeO .75 

MnO trace. 

CaO 46 

MgO .27 

K2O 3.95 

Na^O 6.59 

PjOp none 

S undet. 

CO2 .44 

CO2 .44 

H.O 34 

100.45 
The  norm  of  the  rock  is  as  follows  : — 

Orthoclase 23.35  per  cent. 

Albite 55.54 

Anorthite 2.22 

Quartz 11.22 

Corundum 3.77 

Hypersthene .70         " 

Magnetite 2.32        " 

Pyrite .48 


99.60 
Carbonic  acid  and  water  .78 

100.38 
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The  amoTinii  of  pyrite  ie  calculated  by  assuming  that  the  excess  of 
ferric  iron  oTer  the  amount  required  to  form  magnetite  with  the  fer- 
rous oxide,  il  united  with  sulphur. 

The  position  of  this  rock  in  the  Quantitative  CksBification  is  as 
follows  : — 

Class  I , .    , .    Persaiane. 

Order  4 Britanuare. 

Sub^rang  4. _  Kallerudose. 

Sub-rang  4. .    . ,    .  .    , ,    ,  ,    . .    ,  ,  KaUerudoiie. 

(near  Xordraarkasye). 

Ifj  however,  the  calcite  be  re^rded  at?  secondary  and  its  lime  be 
calculated  as  aoorthite^  on  the  supposition  that  it  was  really  present  in 
the  origtnal  ma^ma  while  tlie  carbonate  acid  wae  not,  this  increase  of 
saJic  lime  will  be  just  sufficient  to  carry  the  rock  over  into  Order  5, 
and  thus  make  it  a  Canadare  with  tlie  âub-rang  Nordmarkoee.  Mineralo- 
gically  it  differs  from  the  white  syenite  just  d^eribed  in  containing  no 
nepheline  or  muscovite,  but  in  holding  a  little  quartz.  The  made  of 
this  rock  is  nearly  nonnstive — that  is^  the  actual  mineml  composition 
is  nearly  that  set  forth  in  the  norm.  The  hypersthene  of  the  norm 
belongs  to  the  biotite  of  the  rockj  the  former  mineral  not  being  actually 
present.  The  calculation  shows  that  there  is  really  relatively  more  al- 
bite  present  in  proportion  to  the  orthoclase  than  would  be  supposed  from 
a  study  of  the  thin  sections*  It  also  shows  that  there  is  rather  more 
quartz  present  than  would  be  expected  from  an  examination  of  tlie  hand 
specimens  or  the  slides,  and  also  that  tlie  rock  must  contain  some  free 
alumina  in  the  fonn  of  corundum,  altliough  this  mineral  does  not  hap- 
pen to  occur  in  any  of  the  thin  sections  of  the  rock  from  this  particular 
locality,  which  have  been  prepared.  As  has  been  mentioned,  however, 
corundum  is  found  abundantly  in  the  veins  or  dyk^  of  syenite  peg- 
matite which  cut  the  rock  at  this  locality.  The  occurrence  of  free 
quartz  and  corundum  in  the  same  igneous  rock  appears  to  be  an  anomaly. 
If,  however,  the  quartz  be  secondary,  the  anomaly  disappears. 

Where  this  reddish  syenite,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  to  the  south-west 
of  the  locality  just  described,  eroeses  tlie  road  running  from  Lake  Kasha- 
hog  to  Jack's  Lake,  on  lot  6^  eon.  XII  of  the  tx>wnship  of  Burleigh, 
it  in  places  holds  corundum  in  large  amount  Under  the  microscx}pe 
tJiC  rockl  is  seen  to  consist  of  aîbitc,  microcline,  orthoclase,  hiotite,  mus- 
covite  and  corundum.  The  albite  preponderates  largely  in  amount  over 
the  potash  feldspars.  Biotite  is  present  only  in  very  small  amount^  but 
there  is  a  considerable  percentage  of  muscovite  in  irregular-ahaped  m- 
dividual  s  which  have  a  tendency  to  a  lath^shaped  development  and  which, 
if  they  occur  in  groups,  frequently  penetrate  one  another  and  also  pen©- 
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)  trate  the  feldspars.    The  corundum  occurs  as  individuala  about 

inch  long  which  are  especially  abundant  in  streaks  following  th 
of  the  rock.  In  the  thin  sections  it  is  invariably  Been' to  lie  en 
in  the  muscovite,  in  the  form  of  very  irr^idar-shaped  grains^  i 
or  corroded  in  appearance.  Each  corundum  grain  has  a  single  L 
dividual  or  muscovite  enclosing  it,  or  occasionally  there  are  two  < 
smaller  grains  of  corundum  within  the  single  muscovite  individna 
look  as  if  they  had  originally  fonned  part  of  a  larger  individna] 
muscovite  outline  often  in  a  general  way  conforms  to  that  of  the 
dum  core  which  it  contains,  as  shown  in  figure. 

The  corundum  has  the  usual  high  index  of  refraction  aiul  a 
refraction,  which  usually  gives  yellows  and  reds  of  the  first  order, 
some  cases,  even  in  good  sections,  gives  a  blue  of  the  second  orde 
has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  the  colours  which  the  mineral  gi 
thin  sections  are  usually  higher  than  would  be  expected,  on  acco 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  its  hardness,  it  always  remains  thicker  : 
finished  section,  than  the  minerals  with  which  it  is  associated  an 
be  seen  distinctly  standing  up  from  the  surface,  if  the  slide  is  exa 
before  the  cover  glass  is  placed  upon  it.  It  often  contains  minute  o 
black  inclusions,  which,  in  the  basal  sections,  appear  as  irregularly  r 
cd  plates,  but  in  sections  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis  of  the  crystal  as 
In  the  last  mentioned  sections  the  extinction  of  the  corundum  is  pa 
toi  the  direction  of  the  rods,  so  that  the  latter  are  inlaid  parallel  t 
base.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  thin  sections  wh 
there  is  a  constant  orientation  in  the  case  of  the  corundum  and 
covite.  In  one  case,  however,  the  basal  plane  of  the  corundum,  mj 
by  the  inclusions,  lay  in  the  direction  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  ei 
ing  muscovite  individual.  In  addition  to  the  inclusions  just  menti 
the  corundum  occasionally  encloses  minute  grains  of  a  deep  grcer 
tropic  mineral  which  have  the  characters  of  spinel.  And  in  one  oi 
cases,  larger  grains  of  this  mineral  are  seen  associated  with  the  corun 
Along  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Blue  Mountain,  the  re( 
syenite  cross(»s  an  arm  of  Kashabog  Lake,  and  in  most  places  holds  a  i 
amount  of  a  mineral  which  is  now  completely  changed  to  a  gieseckit^ 
alteration  ])roduct.  This  is  yellow  on  the  weathered  surface,  bi 
fresh  surfaces  of  the  rock  it  has  a  paJe  green  or  a  pink  colour.  Ii 
a  hardness  of  four  and  is  quite  dull  and  lustreless.  A  rough  quar 
tive  analysis  of  a  specimen  by  Prof.  0.  E.  Leroy,  M.Sc,  showed  it  to 
sess  the  following  chemical  composition: — 

SiO.,  45  p.c;  ALO.,  (with  a  little  Fe,0,),  38  p.c;  MgO,  3.6 
CaO,  2.2  p.c:  TT.,0,  7.8  p.c;  K2O,  not  determined. 
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This  represents  the  chemical  composition  of  the  aggregate  known 
as  giefieckite,  which  ifl  an  alteration  product  of  nepheline  commonly  found 
in  other  parte  of  the  world.  Here  also  it  evidently  représenta  altered 
nepheline,  for  although  in  the  pink  syenite  the  change  is  always  com- 
plete, no  unaltered  nepheline  remaining  in  the  rock^  in  the  white 
variety  of  the  syenite  in  a  few  places  the  nepheline  can  be  seen  in  pro- 
cess of  alteration  into  such  an  aggregate,  A  similar  material  is  also 
produced  by  tlie  alteration  of  the  nepheline  in  a  nepheline  syenite  in 
the  township  of  Monmouth  (see  page  36). 

As  has  been  mentioned,  both  the  nepheline  syenite  and  the  reddish 
alkali  syenite  frequently  contain  coarser-grained  streaks  or  achlieren. 
In  this  respect  they  resemble  many  of  the  graniteâ  of  other  parts  of 
this  area.  These  coarser  streaks  uaually  coincide  in  direction  with  the 
foliation  of  tlie  rock,  but  in  some  case^  they  are  seen  to  cross  the  folia- 
tion of  the  ayenite  and  even  to  penetrate  the  rock  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  They  are,  in  fact^  the  pegmatite  phases  of  this  nepheline 
syenite  magma. 

These  pegmatites  are  composed  of  the  same  constituents  as  the 
normal  rock,  and  in  several  places  on  and  about  the  Blue  Mountain  they 
have  been  opened  up  by  mining  operations,  in  order  to  obtain  the  mus- 
covite  or  corundum  which  they  contain.  The  mnscovite,  which  is  a  com- 
mon constituent  of  the  syenite^  in  some  of  these  pegmatite  dykes  occurs 
in  plat^  several  inches  in  diameter  ;  while  the  corundum  which  is  often 
as  has  been  mentioned^  an  acoe^sory  constituent  in  tlie  syenite,  in  several 
of  these  dykes  occurs  in  considerable  amount.  In  these  case?  there  must 
have  been  a  concentration  of  alumina  in  the  residual  magma  represented 
by  the  pegmatites  in  question.  Those  pegmatites,  which  are  worked  for 
muscovite  and  corundum,  however,  do  not  as  a  general  rule  here 
contain  nepheline,  or  if  this  mineral  be  present,  it  is  only  a  fmall  amount 
and  is  often  represented  by  gieseckite,  and  they  are  thus  for  the  most 
part  the  pegmatitJc  developments  of  the  alkali  syenite,  and  usually  have 
syenite  for  the  wall  rock. 

The  coarse  corundum- bearing  pegmatitic  ségrégations  worked  for 
this  mineral  on  the  Blue  Mountain  vary  in  width  from  one  to  four  or 
more  feet*  A  striking  feature  pre!i=«nted  by  them  is  the  form  in  which 
the  corundum  oecurs,  being  usually  found  in  rounded  individuals,  each 
having  an  irregular^  though  smooth,  surface  resembling  that  wliich 
might  have  been  produced  by  solution.  Each  of  these  rounded  indivi- 
duals is  found  in  the  middle  of  a  large  individual  of  muscovite,  both 
minerals  being  perfectly  fresh  and  unaltered.  Reference  has  already 
teen  made  to  this  mode  of  occurrence  on  page  22, 
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The  corundum  is  of  a  greenish-grey  colour^  often  changing 
in  the  centre  of  the  crystal.    The  colour  suggests    sapphire,    1 
I S  mineral  is  opaque  or  at  best  only  translucent 

YI.  The  Nepheline  and  associated  Alkali  Syenites  of  the  towtu 
Faraday,  Dungannon,  Carlow  and  Monteagle. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  numerous  and  of  te 
or  less  isolated  occurrences  of  the  nepheline  and  alkali  syenites 
portion  of  the  belt    They,  however,  present  one  point  of  espec 
terest,  namely,  the  presence  in  them  in  many  places  and  often  v 
^1.  j  amount  of  the  mineral  corundum. 

This  mineral,  while  known  to  occur  in  considerable  qnani 
several  localities,  has  been  actually  worked  in  two  places  only,  of 
the  more  important  is  Craigmont  This  occurrence,  therefore,  m 
special  reference. 

Craigmont  (formerly  Robillard  Mountain)  is  a  well  marked 
;  i  graphical  feature  rising  abruptly  from  Campbell's  marsh  (an  exp; 

of  the  York  river)  and  extending  as  far  west  as  the  post  road  be 
Combermere  and  Fort  Stewart.  It  covers  most  of  the  first  four  I 
the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  concessions  of  the  township  of  Bag! 
the  county  of  Eenfrew,  the  line  between  these  two  concessions  ru 
along  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountain.  According  to  the  mc 
several  observations  with  two  aneroid  barometers,  the  "  moun 
rises  to  a  height  of  500  feet  above  the  dam  at  the  old  mill  on  the 
which  latter  is  ninety-five  feet  above  CampbelFs  Marsh.  This,  j 
to  931  feet,  the  height  given  by  White*  for  the  junction  of  the 
and  Madawaska  rivers,  gives  1426  feet  as  the  height  of  the  top  of  ( 
mont  above  mean  tide-level. 

The  rock  composing  the  mass  of  the  mountain  is  a  rather 
coloured  homblende-granitito-gnoiss,  evidently  representative  oi 
gneisses  of  the  great  Laurentian  bathylith. 

The  corundum-bearing  rocks  form  a  layer  or  mass  of  compara 
small  thickness  wliich  occupies  tlie  whole  face  of  the  hill  lying  o 
barren  gneiss  of  the  Laurentian  and  coinciding  in  strike 
dip  with  the  direction  of  the  hill's  face.  This  strik 
N75°E  with  a  southerly  dip  at  an  angle  of  10°  to 
The     main     body     of     tlie     lull     behind     this     layer     is     the] 


'  Altitudes  In  Canada,  1901,  p.  199. 
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the  ordinary  ftmaamental  gneiss  presentiiig  the  usual  characters, 
lajer  of  corundum-bearing  rock  eonsiats  of: — 

(1)  Nepheline  syenite,  in  places  passing  into  an  almost  pure  ncphe- 
lioe  rock; 

{2)  White  or  grey  ftlkali  syenite; 

(3)  Fine  grained  pinkish  alkali  syenite  like  that  found  in  the 
township  of  Methuen  and  elâewhere,  frequently  having  a  streaked 
character. 

These  three  rocks  often  occur  interbanded  with  one  another  and  fre- 
quently pass  into  one  another.  In  some  places  the  red  syenite  can  be 
seen  to  cut  across  the  nepheline  syenite. 

All  these  rocks  locally  hold  corundum  in  abundance.  In  some 
places  bands  of  a  dark  micaceous  rock  conforming  to  the  dip  and  strike 
are  seen  associated  with  the  syenite;  these,  howeror,  in  certam  occur- 
rencee  can  be  distinctly  seen  to  consist  of  altered  basic  dykes. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the  âloping  face  of  the  corundum-bearing 
rock  dips  to  the  south  beneath  the  sandy  plain  at  its  foot,  through  whic!i 
TODS  a  branch  of  the  York  river.  Along  this  stream  and  elsewhere  lime- 
stone is  exposed  at  several  places,  showing  that  in  all  probability  these 
corundum-bearing  rocks  here  as  elsewhere  lie  at  the  contact  of  the  in- 
trusive bathyliths  of  gneiss  with  the  limestones  of  the  Grenville  scries. 

The  corundum  workings  at  Craigmont  take  the  form  of  five  cuts  or 
trenches  running  up  the  face  of  tlte  hill  in  parallel  Hues.  The  mill  in 
which  the  corundum  is  concentrated  from  these  syenites  was  producing 
305  tons  of  corundum  per  month  in  the  summer  of  1906. 


Nepheline  Syenite, 

Typical  specimens  of  two  extreme  phases  of  the  nepheline  syenite 
from  this  locality  were  selected  for  analysis^  one  of  these  being  very 
TJch  in  nepheline  and  the  other  being  rich  in  plagioclase  and  contain- 
ing proportionately  less  nepheline.  Both  varieties  contain  corundum 
in  well  defined  crystals,  often  having  a  barrel  shape,  the  long  axes  of 
which  lie  at  right  angles  to  the  foliation  of  the  nepheline  syenite. 

Coruneum-hmnng  nepheline  syenite  (rich  in  nepheline). — When 
examined  in  thin  sections  this  rock  is  seen  to  he  composed  of  nepheline^ 
oligoclase,  muscovite,  hi  otite,  calcite,  magnetite  and  corundum.  Some 
of  the  nepheline  is  comparatively  fresh^  but  most  of  it  has  undergone 
MiOTC  or  lees  alteration,  the  resultant  products  conaisting  of  a  briliiantly 
polarizing  aggregate  of  minute  scales  of  muscovite»  developed  along  cer- 
tain irregnlar  linra  and  cracks.    The  plagioclase  is  likewise  somewhat 


If  the  norm  of  this  rook  he  calculated,  it  will  he  found  to 

follows  ; — 

Orthodase ..21,68 

ADiite _    ,  .10*48 

Anorthite * §  J6 

Kepheline BlSi 

Corimdum. .    ....   , .,    1.63 

Caleite ].4g 

HeiQatite ,    , 40 

Foffterite. , 35 

99.46 
Water .,....,     .50 


99.96 
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Thifi  gives  the  rock  the  following  position  in  the  quantitative  classi- 
fication : — 

Class  I Persalane. 

Order  VII Tasmanare  (near  Ontarare). 

Rang  I Langenase. 

Sub-rang  II Craigmontose. 

It  is  a  new  type  for  which  we  propose  the  name  Craigmontose 
(Craigmontite).  The  mode  or  actual  mineralogical  composition  of  the 
rock  is  somewhat  different  from  the  norm  as  given  above.  It  is  as 
follows  : — 

Nepheline 63.18 

Oligoclase 29.66 

Muscovite 4.39 

Calcite 1.42 

Corundum .50 

Biotite .50 

Magnetite .10 


99.75 


Corundum-heauring  nepheUne  syenite  {poor  in  nepheline). — Afi 
analysis  of  the  second  phase  of  the  nepheline  syenite^  namely  that  rich 
in  plagioclase  and  corundum,  but  containing  less  nepheline  than  that 
just  described,  was  also  made  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Connor,  B.Sc,  and  was  found 
to  have  the  following  composition: — 

Corundum  (determined  separately)   . .  4.45 

SiO^ 55.45 

TiO, 0.30 

AlA 21.65 

FeA 0.81 

FeO 0.49 

MnO 0.01 

CaO 3.65 

MgO 0.13 

K,0 1.62 

Na^O 9.31 

PA 001 

CO2 0.88 

H,0 1.64 

100.40 
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dte,  oligoclaee  and  andesine  haring  been  found.  As  m  the  cuse  of  the 
nepheline  syenitej  separate  occurrences  of  the  rock  aeem  to  be  charac- 
terizal  by  the  presence  of  one  variety  of  plagioclase  to  the  almost  com- 
plete excluâion  of  another.  Plagioclaee  often  makes  up  from  75  to  95 
per  cent  of  the  whole  rock,  the  other  t^onstituents  being  biotite,  mustiovite, 
^  calcite,  magnetite,  and  occaôionaily  corundum,  scapolite  ma  nepheline. 
Some  extreme  phases  of  this  rock  are  made  up  almoât  entirely  of  plagio- 
claee with  little  or  no  ferromagnesian  minerals,  WTien  auch  rocks  con- 
Itain  an  excess  of  alumina  which  has  crystallized  out  aa  corundum^  they 
are  very  closely  related  to,  if  not  identicaJ  witli,  the  rock  pulmasite  de* 
^teribed  by  Lawson/ 

^B  The  specimen  selected  for  exajnination  as  typical  of  this  variety  of 
^Kx!k  was  obtained,  not  from  Craigmont,  but  from  a  large  exposure  of  the 
^■rock  on  lot  12,  con.  XV  of  the  township  of  DungannoD,  It  is  worked 
HVor  corundum  at  this  locality,  although  some  varieties  of  the  corundum 
**  ore  ''  are  richer  in  corundum*     The  rock  is  well  foliated. 

The  corundum  iè  by  no  means  uniformly  distributed  tlirough  this 
rock,  and  large  portions  are  completely  barren  of  tliis  mineral,  while  cer- 
tain rather  ill-deûned  areas  on  the  other  hand  contain  a  very  high  per- 
centage. Tn  outcrops  exposed  to  the  weather  the  corundum  is  very  con- 
epicuous,  weathering  out  with  pronounced  relief  from  the  surrounding 
matrix.  It  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  small  imperfect  crystals  and 
grains,  although  occasional,  characteristic  barrel-ehapcd  hexagonal  crys- 
tals are  several  incJies  in  length.  In  freshly  broken  rock  the  corundum 
is  scarcely  noticeable,  unleea  it  assumes  the  prevailing  and  characteristic 
bluish  colour*  Many  of  the  individuals  have  exceedingly  rough  and 
jagged  ouUines  due  no  doubt  to  the  removal  of  much  of  the  associated 
micaceous  material.  Some  of  the  individuals  show  rather  perfect  crys- 
tallpgraphic  development,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  mineral  occurs  in 
imperfect  crystals  or  irregular  grains.  Much  of  the  corundum  shows 
the  peculiar  parting  planes  or  psendo-cleavage,  especially  those  parallel 
to  the  faces  of  the  rhomb ohedron  and  the  base,  both  of  which  are  per- 
fectly developed.  Tlie  colour  is  not  uniformly  distributed,  but  indefinite 
patches  of  white,  blue  and  brown  are  often  noticed.  Most  of  the  mineral 
has  quite  a  distinct  and  often  pronounced  sapphire  blue  colour.  Oc- 
casional fragments  show  a  comparatively  deep  brownish  colour  arrniisffd 
in  parallel  bands  with  well  defined  straight  lines  as  boundaries.  These 
brownish  streaks  alternate  with  others,  which  are  nearly,  if  not 'quite 
colourless  under  the  microscope.     Some  of  lie  individuals  have  little 
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formed  m  addition  to  the  corundum.  This  mineral  was,  howeTer,  not 
seen  in  the  thin  seetions,  nor  was  it  found  in  any  of  the  outcrops  where 
Ûds  rock  epeoimen  waa  collected. 

The  norm  of  the  roek  ia  as  follows  : — 

Quartz 1.^6 

Orthoclase-,   .- 7M 

Albite ,  ,.  41,92 

Anorthite 29  J9 

Corundum.,    ..    -, -.  13.46 

Hyperstheue 4*13 

Magnetite 1.39 

Calcite,,  ..,.,,.•••• .37 

t  &8.94 

Water..  ., ..  ..  .84 


99.78 

In  calculating  thi»  norm  from  the  chemical  analysis,  there  waa  as 
shown  an  excess  of  LS6  p^r  cent  of  silica  above  that  required  and  which 
appears  in  tiie  norm  m  quartz.  By  direct  experiment  it  was  subse- 
quently fihown  that  most^  if  not  allj  of  this  silica  was  derived  from  the 
agate  mortar  and  pestle  which  waa  used  in  grinding  the  sample.  There 
is  no  free  silica  or  quartz  shown  in  the  thin  sections^  nor  was  any  of  this 
mineral  found  in  the  separation  of  the  rock  by  means  of  the  heavy  soln- 
tion. 

The  mode  or  actual  mineralogical  composition  cannot  he  calculated 
with  certainty  on  account  of  the  presence  of  the  two  micas  and  the 
scapolite^  the  latter  having  about  the  seme  formida  as  the  feldspar.  The 
corundum,  magnetite  and  calcite  are  normative.  Le.,  they  are  present 
essentially  in  the  percentages  given  in  the  norm.  From  an  inspection  of 
the  slides  the  following  would  seem  to  be  a  very  close  approximation  tc 
the  mineralogical  composition  of  the  rock: — 

Andesine  (near  AbaAn^) 72.00 

Nepheline 3.00 

Scapolite 2.00 

Corundum  (by  trial) 13.24 

Biotite 6.00 

Muscovite 3.00 

Magnetite 1.39 

Calcite .37 


100.00 
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Owing  to  the  large  percentage  of  corundum  present^  the  rock  is  a 
very  peculiar  and  unusual  one^  and  represents  a  new  sub-class^  order^ 
rang  and  sub-rang  in  the  Quantitative  Classification.  We  accordingly 
propose  the  following  names  for  .the  new  order  and  rang^  and  the  name 
Dungannonite  for  the  rock  itself: 

Class  I Persalane 

Sub-class  II   (Section  I) Dosalone 

Order  5 Indare 

Rang  3 Dungannonase 

Sub-rang  4 Dungannonose 

An  analysis  of  the  andesine  occurring  in  the  rock  was  made  by  Mr. 
M.  P.  Connor,  B.  Sc.  This  is  given  under  I.  Thje  material  for  the 
analysis  was  obtained  by  separating  the  feldspar  with  Thoulef s  solution. 
It  was  somewhat  impure,  owing  mainly  to  the  admixture  of  a  small 
amount  of  biotite.  This  accounts  for  the  iron,  potash  and  magnesia 
found  in  the  analysis.  Neglecting  these,  the  composition  corresponds 
rather  closely  to  that  of  an  andesine  with  the  formula  ÂbsÂn,.  The 
specific  gravity  of  a  feldspar  with  this  formula  should  be  2.68,  while 
that  of  the  andesine  separated  from  the  rock  was  2.668.  For 
purposes  of .  comparison  the  theoretical  composition  of  andesine  cor- 
n-spending with  the  generally  accepted  formula  for  plagioclase  with  the 
ratio  of  the  soda  to  the  lime  of  1 :1  (  AbîAnJ  is  given  under  II,  while 
under  III  the  composition  of  andesine  made  up  of  albite  and  anorttiite 
in  the  ratio  of  3 :2  is  shown. 

I  II  III 

SiO, 57.15            59.84            58.11 

AlA 26.74            25.46             26.62 

PeA+FeO  ....  0.25 

MnO trace 

CaO 6.66              6.97              8.34 

MgO 0.59 

K,0 0.38 

Na^O 6.83              7.73              6.93 

Loss  of  ignition..  0.90 


99.50  100.00  100.00 

Specify  gravity  ....     2.668  2.671  2.680 
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r^iiJar  or  ragged  scales,  with  strongly  marked  pleochroism  and  absorp- 
tion. This  brownish  /biotite  has  a  distinct  greenish  tinge.  The  various 
cracks  and  fissures  are  filled  with  reddish  brown  iron  oxide  which  also 
stains  the  orthoclase  and  microcline.  The  rock  is  younger  than  the 
nepheline  syenite  which  it  eometimes  intersects,  and  decidedly  later  than 
the  surrounding  crystalline  limestone.  Its  association  with  the  nephe- 
line syenite,  however,  strongly  suggests  that  both  are  the  products  of  the 
differentiation  of  a  single  magma. 

A  similar  t3rpe  of  rock  prevails  along  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill 
at  Craigmont  in  Raglan  township.  Its  mode  of  occurrence,  association 
and  relations  to  the  Laurentian  gneisses  as  well  as  to  Ihe  nepheline 
syenite  have  already  been  described.  This  reddish  or  pinkish 
rock  frequently  contains  bands  of  a  dark  coloured,  highly  micaceous  rock 
which  may  represent  deformed  and  altered  dykes  of  basic  composition. 
In  places  masses  and  patches  of  almost  pure  hornblende  occur.  Â 
specimen  of  the  reddish  highly  feldspathic  variety  of  the  rock,  with  a 
distinct  streaked  appearance,  owing  to  small  ragged  scales  of  biotite  with 
more  or  less  parallel  arrangement,  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Connor, 
B.Sc,  with  the  following  restdts: — 

SiOj 56.05 

TiO^ 0.47 

AlA 17.02 

FeA 9.10 

I'eO 4.20 

MnO 0.08 

CaO 0.72 

MgO 0.12 

Kfi 5.12 

Na^O 6.10 

PA 0.04 

H2O 0.36 


99.38 

The  ratio  of  (CaO+K,0+Na,0) 

:      A1.0. 

SiO, 

.162 

.166 

.934 

1       : 

1       : 

6.7 
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microficope^  is  seen  to  be  an  insular  intergrowth  of  orthoclase  and  al- 
bdte,  the  former  feldspar  being  the  more  abundant  Associated  with 
this  mieroperthite  are  corundum^  biotite^  scapolite^  calcite^  magnetite, 
hematite  (micaceous  iron  ore),  molybdenite,  pyrrhotite,  chalcopyrite, 
chrysoberyl,  spinel,  and  quartz.  All  these,  with  the  exception  of  the 
first  mentioned,  occur  as  accessory  constituents  in  certain  places  and 
are  usually  present  in  small  amount.  Although  quartz  and  corundimi 
are  commonly  suppoeed  to  be  mutually  exclusive,  specimens  have  been 
found  in  which  small  quantities  of  both  of  these  minerals  are  present. 
An  analysis  of  a  typical  specimen  of  the  corundum  syenite  pegmatite 
from  Craigmont  was  made  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Connor,  B.Sc.,  the  results  ad- 
justed to  a  basis  of  100  are  given  under  I.  For  purposes  of  comparison 
the  analyses  of  the  corundum  syenite  pegmatite  and  of  the  corundum 
syenite  from  Nikolskaja  Ssopka  in  the  Urals,  Russia,  are  included  under 
II  and  III.  (Tschennak^s  Min.  und  Petr.  Mittheil.,  XVIII,  1898, 
p.  219).  Under  I  (a)  is  given  the  analysis  of  I,  omitting  the  corundum 
and  recalculating  it  to  a  basis  of  100.  Under  II  (a)  and  III  (a)  are 
similarly  included  analyses  of  II  and  III,  in  which  the  corundum  is 
omitted  and  the  remaining  constituents  recalculated  to  a  basis  of  100. 
Under  I Y  is  an  analysis  of  the  separated  mieroperthite  from  the  oomn- 
dum  syenite  pegmatite  of  Craigmont,  Ont.  Under  V  is  an  analysis  of  a 
similar  feldspar  from  the  corundum  syenite  pegmatite  from  Sivamalai, 
India  (Mjem.  Geol.  Surv.,  India,  Vol.  XXX,  Part  3'  1901,  p.  202). 


I. 

n. 

III. 

la. 

Ila. 

Ilia. 

IV. 

V. 

GoniD- 
dum 

34.62 

35.40 

18.55 

SiO, 

40.53 

40.06 

52.34 

62.30 

62.71 

64  65 

63.43 

63.26 

A1,0. 

13.62 

13.65 

16.05 

20.93 

21.37 

19.83 

20.78 

21.87 

Fe,0, 

0.19 

0.35 

0.45 

0.29 

0.55 

0.56 

0.29 

0.22 

FeO 

0.04 



.... 

0.06 

.... 



.... 

ChO 

0.67 

0.30 

0.20 

1.02 

0.47 

0.25 

1.00 

0.21 

MgO 



0.15 

0.16 



0.23 

0.19 

0.07 

.... 

K,0 

5.92 

5.20 

6.58 

9.10 

8.14 

8.14 

8.00 

3.09 

Na,0 

3.40 

3.71 

4.77 

5.23 

5.81 

5.89 

5.20 

10.25 

H,0 

1.01 

0.46 

0.40 

1.07 

0.72 

0.49 

1.00 

0.78 

100.00 

99.28 

99.50 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

99.79 

99.68 
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behaviour,  at  once  removes  all  doubt  as  to  the  pyrogeiietic  origin  of  the 
mineral,  showing  clearly^  that  it  is  one  of  the  finît  products  of  the  crystal- 
lization of  a  magma  supersaturated  with  alumina  and  very  poor  in 
ferromagnesian  mineralB-  The  chemical  analyse,  as  given  a-bove,  are 
in  remarkably  close  agreement  with  the  law  formulated  by  Morozewicz, 
es  a  result  of  direct  experiments  with  artificial  magmas,  not  only  as  to 
the  conditions  essential  to  the  solution  of  alumina  in  such  alumino-aiU- 
cate  magmas,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  subsequent  separation  of  all 
excess  of  alumina  as  corundum,  as  these  soHdifV  on  cooling. 


SUMMARY, 

1,  The  nephellne  and  associated  alkali  syenites  of  thi§  district 
present  one  of  the  .most  extensive  developments  of  these  rocks  which  is 
known.  They  form  part  of  the  Pre-Cambrian  complex  of  the  Canadian 
Shield,  and  occur  along  the  liorder  of  the  batholiths  of  Laurent i  an 
gneisaic  granite,  where  these  cut  the  ciystalline  limestones  of  the  Gren- 
ville  series,  , 

2,  They  differ  from  most  occurrences  of  these  rocks  which  have 
been  described  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  that  Uiey  have  not 
usually  the  massive  character  of  ordinary  intrusives,  hut  possess  a  dis- 
tinct gneissic  structure. 

The  gneissic  or  foliated  structure  which  they  usually  display  is 
combined  with  a  schlieren  or  streaked  structure,  which  gives  rise  in 
small  expoflUjreSj  to  a  banded  appearance,  the  several  bands  dif- 
fering in  the  relative  proportion  of  constituents  present.  The  foliation 
ia  not  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  direct  crushing  of  a  raaJâBÎve 
rock.  Cataclastic  structures  are  very  seldom  seen,  and  the  rock  very 
rarely  shows  any  distinct  evidence  of  pressure.  The  arrangement  of  the 
component  minerals,  with  their  longer  axes  in  the  same  direction,  pro- 
duces the  foliation,  while  their  variation  in  amount  from  band  to  band 
serves  to  emphasize  it.  The  rock  is,  as  a  general  rulCj  poor  in  iron  mag* 
neaia  constituents,  and  ita  appearance  on  the  weathered  surface  so  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  crystalline  limestones  of  the  Laurentian,  which 
are  often  more  or  less  impure  from  the  development  of  secondary  sili- 
cates in  streaks  and  bands  through  them,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
tell  the  two  rocks  apart  at  a  distance  of  a  few  yards, 

3,  The  nepheline  syenite  magma  throughout  the  area  is  one  which 
was  relatively  very  rich  in  soda-  The  plagioclase  present  is  in  most 
cases  albite^  but  sometimes  oHgoclase  or  even  andesine,  and  these  feldfl^ 
pars  preponderate  largely  over  the  orthoclase  and  are  frequently  the  only 
feldspars  which  the  rock  contains.     The  rock  furthermore  differs  from 
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5.  All  phases  of  this  magma  were  in  certain  localities  super- 
saturated with  alumina^  which  when  the  magma  was  low  in  MgO  and 
FeO,  crystallized  out  as  corundum,  giving  rise  to  several  new  rock 
types,  three  of  which,  Raglanite,  Craigmontite  and  Dungannonite  are 
described  in  this  paper. 

The  development  of  corundum  from  these  magmas  follows  the  law 
established  experimentally  by  Morozewicz  in  his  researches  on  molten 
magmas. 

6.  Another  striking  feature  presented  by  the  nepheline  syenites  of 
the  district  under  discussion  is  the  frequent  appearance  of  very 
coarse  grained  or  pegmatitic  developments  of  the  rock.  The  constituent 
individuals  are  in  many  places  a  foot  in  diameter,  while  on  the  York 
branch  of  the  Madawaska  river,  in  the  township  of  Dimgannon,  where  this 
stream  is  crossed  by  the  road  running  east  from  Bancroft,  the  rock  con- 
tains individuals  of  nepheline  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter,  while 
masses  of  pure  nepheline  a  yard  in  diameter  are  f  oimd  in  the  nepheline 
p^matite  on  lot  30  of  range  VI  of  the  township  of  Glamorgan.  These 
pegmatitic  developments  in  some  cases  have  the  form  of  dykes  cutting 
the  normal  nepheline  syenite  or  some  other  rock,  but  elsewhere  tfaey  are 
very  coarse  grained  masses  or  "  flammen  "  in  the  finer  grained  nepheline 
syenite,  apparently  of  the  nature  of  "  contemporaneous  veins  '*  and  cor- 
respond to  the  developments  of  pegmatite  so  often  found  in  connection 
with  granite. 

7.  The  nepheline  syenite  occurs  almost  invariably  along  the  border 
of  the  granite  intrusions  where  they  cut  limestone.  When  the  actual 
contact  of  the  nepheline  syenite  and  limestone  can  be  seen,  masses  of 
the  limestone,  great  and  small,  are  found  scattered  through  the  nepheline  ' 
syenite  along  the  contact.  These  masses  are  in  course  of  replacement  by 
the  magma,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  contact  are  seen  to  be  greatly  re- 
duced in  size  and  often  disintegrated.  Still  further  from  the  contact 
they  are  represented  by  irr^ularly  rounded  grains  of  calcite  lying  be- 
tween the  perfectly  fresh  individuals  of  the  several  constituent  minerals 
of  the  nepheline  syenite,  or,  in  some  cases,  actually  as  inclusions  in  these 
minerals. 

8.  For  convenience  of  reference  the  twelve  analyses  of  the  nephe- 
line and  alkali  syenites  of  this  region  which  have  been  given  in  this  paper 
are  tabulated  below.  These  include  analyses  of  the  four  new  rock  types 
described. 
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Cœlentebata. 
Bbowns,  Edward  T. 

A  Revision  of  the  Meduss  belonging  to  the  family  Laodioeid». 

The  AnnaU  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  December,  1907,  vol. 
20,  No.  120,  pp.  457-480.  (Refei'enoe  is  here  inade  to  certain  Canitdian 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  species.) 

Puncb,  £.  E. 

Professor  Macallum  on  the  Chemistry  of  Meduss.    A  condensed  résumé  of 
results. 

Further  Contributions  to  Canadian  Biology,  being  studies  from  the 
Marine  Biological  Station  of  Canada. 

39th  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
lilsheries  Branch,  1907,  pp.  121-128. 

echinodermata. 
Clabx,  Austin  H. 
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A  Catalogue  of  the  Acarina,  or  Mites,  of  the  United  States.  (A  useful  list, 
with  bibliographical  references,  of  450  species  which  have  been  chiefly 
found  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Canada.)  Proceedings  U.  S.  National 
Museum,  Washington,  xxxii,  595^25  (No.  1553),  June,  1907. 

Banks,  Nathan. 

New  Trichoptera  and  Psocidae.  (Descriptions  of  six  Caddice-flies  and  six 
Psodds,  one  of  the  latter,  Elipiocut  oceideiUaliê,  being  from  Victoria,  B.C.) 
Journal  N.Y.  Ent.  Soc.  xv,  162-166,  September,  1907. 

Banks,  Nathan. 

Descriptions  of  New  Trichoptera.  (Thirty  new  species  of  Caddice-flies  are 
described,  including  one  Neuronia  Oanad^ntUj  from  Guelph,  Ont.,  and 
synoptic  tables  of  genera  and  species  are  given.)  Proc.  E^t.  Soc.,  Washing- 
ton, viii,  117-133,  three  plates,  August,  1907. 

Banks,  Nathan. 

A  list  of  Perlidae  from  British  Columbia  and  Alberta.  (Includes  a  Key  to 
the  genera  of  Stone-flies  and  descriptions  of  five  new  species.)  Can.  Ent., 
xxxix,  325-330,  figures,  October,  1907. 

Barnes,  William. 

New  species  of  North  American  Lepidoptera.  (Includes  one  species, 
Oerma  cuervnt  taken  at  Victoria,  B.C.)  Canadian  Entomologist,  xxxix, 
10-15  (January,  1907);  64-68  (February);  93-98  (March).  i 
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Bethune,  C.  J.  S. 

Insects  affecting  Fruit-trees.  (Treats  of  the  species  that  are  con: 
met  with  and  that  year  after  year  require  attention  on  the  part 
fruit-grower.  The  most  effective  remedies  are  given.)  Bulletii 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  June,  1907;,  36  pages,  50  figures.  Pul 
by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto. 

A  second  edition,  in  which  is  incorporated  an  account  of  the  pr 
"  Fimgus  Diseases  affecting  Fruit-trees,"  by  Tennyson  D.  Jarvis,  waa 
by  the  Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture,  December,  1907;  48  pa( 
figures. 

Bethitne,  C.  J.  S. 

Report  of  the  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Zoology.  32nd  Annual  ] 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Experimental  Farm,  1906,  pp 

BSTHUNS,  C.  J.  S. 

Injurious  Insects  of  1906  in  Ontario.  (Treats  of  a  number  of  i 
affecting  garden  plants  and  fruit  and  shade  trees.)  37th  Annual  I 
Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  1906,  pp.  45-56,  figures. 

Bethxtns,  C.  J.  S. 

Editorial  Notes,  Reviews,  etc.  Canadian  Entomologist,  Guelph,  O 
xzzix,  1907;  37th  Annual  Report,  Entomological  Society  of  O 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Toronto,  1907. 

Bird,  Henrt. 

New  histories  in  Papaipema.  (A  continuation  of  a  series  of  artid 
terrupted  for  some  time,  describing  the  habits  and  larval  and  other 
of  many  species  of  this  genus  of  moths  which  were  formerly  included 
Hydroecia.)  Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  137-141,  April,  1907;  269-276,  A 
309-317,  September. 

Bradshaw,  George  H. 

A  swarm  of  Butterflies.     (An  account  of  a  late  summer  assembly 
Milk-weed,  oi  Monarch,  Butterfly,  Anosia  plexippus,  observed  at  M 
Manitoba.     Note  by  Dr.  Fletcher  and  two  figures.)     Ottawa  Natu 
XX,  211-213.  February,  1907. 

Bremner.  O.  E. 

The  Ainbrosia  Beetle,  Xylcboru^  jrylographus,  Say,  as  an  orchard 
(Describes  a  serious  attack  upon  healthy  trees  by  this  Scolytid  I 
which  was  usually  supposed  only  to  injure  those  that  are  disease^ 
dying.)     Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  195-196,  June,  1907. 

BuENO,  J.  K.  DE  L.V  Torre. 

On  Rhagovelia  o/>fW/,  Uhler.  (A  description  of  the  remarkable  stn 
of  the  intermediate  tarsi  of  this  water-bug  and  some  account  of  it 
habits.)     Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  61-64,  figures,  February,  1908. 
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BUENO,  J.  R.  DB  LA  TORRE. 

On  the  Cornicles  of  the  Aphid».  (An  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Professor  von 
Horvath  of  Buda-Pesth  in  which  it  is  shown  that  honey-dew  is  excreted 
from  the  anus,  and  that  the  product  of  the  cornicles  is  a  viscous  excretion 
which  is  a  means  of  defence  against  insect  enemies.)  Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  99- 
100,  March,  1907. 

BUBNO,  J.  R.  DE  LA  ToRRE. 

Diplonychus,  Laporte  (-Hydrocyrius,  Spinola)  and  its  relation  to  the 
other  Beiostomatid  genera.  (A  discussion  of  the  systematic  position  of  the 
various  genera  of  this  family  of  Watei^bugs,  with  keys  and  descriptions  of 
characters,  bibliography,  etc.)    Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  333-341 ,  October,  1907. 

BuBCK,  August. 

Revision  of  the  American  Moths  of  the  genus  Argyresthia.  (Gives  a  key  to 
the  species  and  full  descriptions.  Several  are  foimd  in  Canada,  including 
A,  conjugellaf  which  attacks  apples,  and  A,  thuiella,  the  larva  of  which 
mines  and  destroys  the  terminal  shoots  of  Thuja  occidenialis.)  Proceedings 
U.  S.  National  Museum,  Washington,  xxxii,  1-24  (No.  1506)  ,  January,  1907. 
Three  figures  and  two  plates. 

Caebar  ,  L. 

How  Insects  are  distributed.  (A  popular  and  interesting  account  of  the 
various  instrumentalities  that  produce  the  world-wide  distribution  of  many 
kinds  of  insects.)    Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  85-90,  March,  1907. 

Caudell,  a.  N. 

The  Deticinae  (a  group  of  Orthoptera)  of  North  America.  (An  important 
paper  on  this  difficult  group.  Twenty  genera,  fifty-nine  species  and  ten 
varieties,  many  of  which  are  new,  are  described,  useful  keys  are  given,  and 
94  figures  of  details  and  of  the  complete  insect  are  furnished.)  Proc  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  xxxii,  285-410.  (No.  1530),  May,  1907. 

Caudell,  A.  N. 

Kirby's  Catalogue  of  Orthoptera.  (A  review  of  the  second  volume  of  this 
work,  with  nptes  on  the  genera  and  species  occurring  in  North  America.) 
Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  287-292,  August,  1907. 

Cockle,  J.  W. 

Notes  on  Breeding  Lepidoptera.  (Deal  with  Eggs  and  Larvae.)  Bulletin 
of  the  British  Columbia  Entomological  Society,  Nos.  6  and  7,  June  and 
October,  1907. 

Cook,  John  H. 

Studies  in  the  genus  Incisalia.  (A  series  of  papers  giving  full  life-histories 
of  several  species  of  this  genus  of  Butterflies,  with  plates  in  illustration  of 
the  different  stages.)  Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  145-149,  (May,  1907);  181-187 
(June);  229-235  (July);  257-260  (August);  293-295  (Sept.);  405-409 
(December). 
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Cook,  Jobot  H.,  and  Watbqn,  Frank  E. 

A  new  Butterfly  of  the  genus  Indsalia.  (A  full  desoription  of  /.  pc 
comparison  with  other  specîes  of  the  genus.)  Can.  EInt.,  xzzix,  4 
June,  1907;  235  (plate),  July. 

Cook,  John  H. 

In  defence  of  Indsalia  Henrici.  (A  reply  to  Dr.  Henry  Skinner's 
tion  in  Ent.  News  for  April,  that  this  species  is  the  same  as  •< 
iTheda)inu,)  Journal  of  the  New  York  Entomological  Soci< 
123-128,  September,  1907. 

Cook,  John  H. 

A  correction  of  some  recent  synonymy  in  the  genus  Thecla.     (A  : 
I>r.  Henry  Skinner's  contention  in  Ent.  News  for  February,  that  T, 
and  Edwardgi  are  the  same  species.)    Journal  N.Y.  Ent.  Soc.,  zv, 
September,  1907. 

CoouDGK,  Karl  R. 

A  re\iew  of  the  genus  Chrysophanus.  (Records  the  following  sp 
these  butterflies  from  Canada:  (X  xanthotdes.  Calgary;  dione,  Mi 
tk^e^  fpijnmikf  mnd  hypophleat,  widest>read;  mariposa,  British  Cc 
kfUiM^^  Vancouver  Island;  dorcus,  northern  British  America  ai 
ndivr:  var,  â<w%$  only  known  from  "  Garrett's  Ranch,  British  Ai 
iMnttkmm  C^àlgary;  âbio«n    and    rubidus,  Alberta).     Psyche,  xiv, 

Crawford.  J.  0. 

Notes  on  some  spedes  of  the  genus  Halictus.  (Comprises  the  Bee 
ha\-^  no  gTv<*n  upivi  them  and  which  are  found  in  the  United  St  a 
Caiuula.  TabW  for  the  identification  of  both  sexes  are  given  and  1 
species  are  descHUni.  one  of  which  H*  Quebecerms,  is  from  Montreal 
Journal  N.Y.  Em.  S^>c.,  xv,  183-189,  December,  1907. 

Griddle,  Norman. 

Habits  of  some  Manitoba  "  Tiger-beetles  " — Cicindela.  (A  very  int 
account  of  the  habits  of  a  number  of  species,  especially  of  their  me 
hibernation.)     Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  105-114,  April,  1907. 

DOD,  F.  H.  WOLLEY. 

Notes  on  Chrysophanus  hypophlscas  and  its  allies,  with  description  < 
species.  (C.  arethuAa  is  described  and  its  relationship  ^ith  C.  Ay; 
and  other  fomis  discussed.)     Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  169-171,  May,  190 

Denny,  E. 

Notes  on  the  collecting  of  Sthenopis  (Ilepialus)  thule,  (An  accoui 
capture  of  a  number  of  specimens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montroa 
interesting  species  of  "  Ghost  Moth.")  Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  402-404, 
ber,  1907. 
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Dtar,  Habbison  G.,  and  Knab,  Fbbdbbick. 

On  the  Glaasification  of  the  Moequitoes.  (Two  tribes  are  recognised,  the 
Gulicini  and  Sabethini;  tables  of  the  genera  in  each  are  given  and  a  list  of 
the  American  genera  and  the  principal  synonyms  according  to  the  views  of 
the  writers.)    Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  47-50,  February,  1907. 

I>TAB.  Habbisom  G. 

Report  on  the  Mosquitoes  of  the  coast  region  of  Oalifoniia,  with  descriptions 
of  new  species.  (Several  of  the  eighteen  species  recorded  have  been  found 
in  Briti^  Columbia,  and  others  will  probably  be  met  with  there.)  Proc. 
U.  S.  National  Museum,  xxxii,  121-129  (No.  1516),  February,  1907. 

Dtab,  Habbison  G. 

The  identity  of  Brephoè  Calif omieuM  and  B,  meUmis.  (A  note  on  Prof.  John 
B.  Smith's  article  on  the  Brephidae  in  the  preceding  number.)  Can.  l^t., 
xxxix,  411,  December,  1Q07. 

Dtab,  Habbison  G. 

New  American  Lepidoptera.  (Includes  one  new  species  of  Geometer, 
Pygmaena  simplex  taken  at  Laggan,  Alberta,  the  first  record  of  the  genus 
in  America.)    Journal  N.Y.  Ent.  Soc.,  zv,  226-234,  December,  1907.  ^ 

EvANB,  John  D.] 

A  home-made  and  effective  Insect-Trap.  (A  description  with  diagrams  of 
a  very  successful  method  of  collecting  insects  attracted  by  light.)  Can. 
Ent.,  xxxix,  150-152,  May,  1907. 

Evans,  John  D. 

List  of  Coleoptera  taken  by  Prof.  John  Macoun  along  the  line  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  Pacific  Railway  between  Portage  la  Prairie,  Manitoba,  and  Ed- 
monton, Alberta,  in  1906.     Ottawa  Naturalist,  xxi,  98-99,  September,  1907. 

Evans,  John  D. 

List  of  Coleoptera  collected  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Macoun  in  British  Columbia. 
(Includes  several  species  not  previously  recorded  from  Canada.)  Ottawa 
Naturalist,  xxi,  November,  1907. 

Fklt,  E.  P. 

Gall  Gnats  or  Cecidomyiidœ.  (An  appeal  for  specimens  of  this  family 
for  the  purpose  of  study.  Figures  are  given  of  the  wing-venation  of  four 
genera.)    Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  143-144,  April,  1907. 

Flbtchbb,  James. 

Report  of  the  Entomologigt  and  Botanist.  (Treats  of  the  Insects 
affecting  Cereals,  Roots  and  Vegetables,  Fruit  Crops,  Forest  and  Shade 
trees,  throughout  the  Dominion.  A  full  account  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
Brown-tail  Moth  in  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.)  Experimental 
Farms'  Report  for  the  year  1906.  Ottawa,  1907,  pp.  201-234,  one  plate 
and  index. 
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The  Oyster-shell  Bark-louse,  April  3. 
The  Brown-tail  Moth,  May  3. 
Bed  Bugs,  May  22. 
Grubs  in  Spruce  Beams,  July  31. 
The  Larder  or  Bacon  Beetle,  July  17. 
The  Larch  Saw-fly,  September  4. 
Cabbage  Worms,  October  2. 
The  Bag-worm,  October  16. 

Fletchsr,  James,  and  Gibson,  Arthur. 

Notes  on  the  Preparatory  Stages  of  some  species  of  Canadian  Lepidoptera. 
(Contains  descriptions  of  the  egg  and  larval  stages  of  eight  species  of 
moths.)  Trans.  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  Section  IV.  Volume  i,  3rd 
Series,  pp.  57-70,  September,  1907. 

Fletcher,  James,  and  Gibson,  Arthur. 

Entomological  Reooiid,  1906.  (The  sixth  annual  publication  of  this  most 
useful  record  of  captures  of  new  and  rare  insects  made  by  collectors  through- 
out the  Dominion  in  the  Lepidoptera,  Coleoptera,  Diptera,  Hemiptera  and 
Odonata.  Valuable  notes  are  included  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Kearfott,  llev. 
G.  W.  Tajior,  Mr.  E.  P.  Van  Duzee,  Dr.  E.  M.  Walker  and  Prof.  J.  G. 
Needham.)    37th  Annual  Report,  Ent.  Soc,  Ont.,  1906,  pp.  86-104. 

Fletcher,  James,  and  Others. 

Reports  of  the  Entomological  Branch  of  the  Ottawa  Field  Naturalists' 
Qub  for  1906-07.  Ottawa  Naturalist,  xx,  202-205,  January,  1907;  243- 
246,  March;  xxi,  39,  May;  65-67,  July;  116-118,  October. 

Ftles,  Thomas  W. 

Hemiptera.  (A  popular  account  of  some  of  the  common  bugs  found  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec.)  37th  Annual  Report,  Ent.  Soc,  Ont.,  pp. 
73-78,  figures. 

Ftles,  Thomas  W. 

The  NotodontidsB  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  (Contains  brief  descriptions 
of  a  number  of  species.)  37th  Annual  Report,  Ent.  Soc,  Ont.,  1906,  pp. 
107-110,  figures. 

Ftles,  Thomas  W. 

In  the  tracks  of  Nemalus  Erichêonii  Hartig.  (An  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion by  this  Sawfly  of  tamarack  forests  in  the  Province  of  Quebec.)  37th 
Annual  Report,  Ent.  Soc,  Ont.,  1906,  pp.  105-106. 

Gibson,  Arthur. 

Basswood,  or  Linden,  Insects.  (A  continuation  of  the  descriptive  lists 
published  in  two  preceding  issues  of  the  Annual  Reports,  increasing  the 
number  of  species  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two.)  37th  Annual 
Report,  Ent.  Soc  Ont.,  1906,  pp.  78-80. 
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Harvbt,  R.  V. 

Bulletin  of  the  British  Columbia  Entomological  Society,  Noe.  5-8,  Afarch 
to  December,  1907.  (Contains  many  interesting  notes,  lists  of  species, 
etc.)    Victoria,  B.C. 

Harvey,  R.  V. 

Notes  on  the  distribution  of  Insects  in  British  Colimibia.  Bulletin  of  the 
B.C.  Entomological  Society,  No.  5,  pp.  1-2,  March,  1907;  No.  6,  pp.  1-2, 
June;  No.  7,  pp.  2-3,  October. 

Harvkt,  R.  V. 

Some  of  our  Noctuid».  Bulletin  of  the  British  Columbia  Entomological 
Society,  No.  5,  p.  4,  March,  1907;  No.  7,  pp.  3-4,  October;  No.  8,  p.  4, 
December. 

Hsrrick,  Glbnn  W. 

Fimiigation  with  Hydrocyanic  Add  Gas  for  Bed-bugs.  (Describes  the 
successful  methods  adopted  to  get  rid  of  these  insects  infesting  large  build- 
ings.)    Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  341-345,  October,  1907. 

Hnne,  James  S. 

Records  of  Diptera  from  Lake  Temagami,  Ont.  (A  list  of  27  species,  with 
a  description  of  Mesembrina  mystacea  a  European  Muscid).  Can.  Ent., 
xxxix,  98-99,  March,  1907. 

Howard,  L.  O. 

A  new  Canadian  species  of  Copidosoma.  (A  Chalcid  parasite  of  the  larvs 
of  Anacampiis  lupinella  which  is  described  under  the  name  of  0.  Lymani,) 
Can.  Ent.,  xxxix,  102-103.  March,  1907. 

HUARD,  V,  A 

De  la  Chasse  aux  Insectes.  (Continuation  of  a  series  of  popular  papers 
instructing  beginner»  how  to  foim  a  collection  of  Insects.)  Le  Naturaliste 
Canadien,  xxxiv,  33-37,   Mars,  1907. 

HUARD,  V.  A. 

Ce  qu'est  rEntomologie — A  quoi  elle  sert.  Le  Naturaliste  Canadien, 
xxxiv,  53-58,  Avril,  1907. 

HUARD,  V.  A. 

Entomologie.  (A  series  of  papers  dealing  with  the  structure,  anatomy, 
etc.,  of  Insects.)  I^  Naturaliste  Canadien,  xxxiv,  70-74,  Mai  1907;  88-93, 
Juin;  150-155,  Oct.;  172-176,  Nov.;  179-185,  Décembre,  figures. 

HUARD,  V.  A. 

La  Chenille  d'un  Papilio.  (A  description  with  figures  of  the  caterpillar 
and  chrysalis  of  Papilio  tunius.)  Le  Naturaliste  Canadien,  xxxiv,  129-132, 
Sept.,   1907. 

Sec  IV.,  1908.    7. 
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Jaryib,  C.  D. 

A  new  peat  of  the  Apple.  (A  brief  description  with  figures  o 
leaf  Miner,  Tiseheria  malifoUdla,  Clemens,  which  has  lecei 
destructive  in  Ontario  and  the  adjacent  northern  States.)  T 
Horticulturist,  xxx,  26-27,  February,  1907. 

Jarvis,  Tknntbon  D. 

Two  insects  affecting  Red  Clover-seed  production.  (Describe 
and  loss  caused  by  the  Clover-seed  IkCdge,  Cecidotnyia  legun 
on  the  other  hand  the  good  work  effected  by  Bumble  Be 
pollination  of  the  flowers.)  37th  Annual  Report,  Ent.  Soc.,  Oi 
pp.  41-45. 

jABvn,  Tennyson  D. 

Insect  Galls  of  Ontario.  (A  descriptive  list  of  a  large  numl 
produced  by  Mites  and  Insects  of  various  orders  found  by  tl 
this  Province.)  37th  Annual  Report,  Ent.  Soc,  Ont.,  1906, 
six  plates. 


Jarvis,  Tennyson  D. 


The  Locust  Mite.    37th  Rep.,  p.  Ill,  figs. 

The   Oyster  Shell  Bark-louse..    37th  Rep.,  pp.   111-116,   fig 

from  Can.  Ent..  1906. 


JoBNBONy  Charles  W. 


Some  North  American  Syrphidœ.  (Critical  and  descriptive  nc 
species  and  their  variations.  Pipiza  femorcUis  and  /estiva  a 
from  Canada,  and  also  Chrysotoxum  ventricomrriy  derixHUum  and  j 
Psyche,  xiv,  75-80,  August,    1907. 


Johnson,  Charles  W. 


A  review  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Bombylius  of  the  East 
States.  (Describes  three  new  species  and  gives  a  key  to  ten  t 
region  referred  to;  several  of  these  are  found  in  Canada.)  I 
95-100,  October,  1907. 


Kearfott,  W.  D. 


New  North  American  Tortricidse.  (Includes  descriptions  of  j 
species  from  Ontario  and  a  large  number  from  the  North-Wes 
and  British  Columbia.)  Trans,  of  the  American  Entomologi( 
Philadelphia,  xxxiii,  1-98,  February  and  March,  1907. 


Keahfott,  W.  D. 


New  Micro-Lepidoptera.  (Includes  a  number  of  species  takei 
parts  of  Canada  from  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  British  Colum 
Ent.,xxxix,  1-9  (January,  1907);  63-60  (February);  77-84  (Mar( 
(April);  153-160  (May);  211-212  (June). 
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Knab,  Frederick. 

Culicid  characters.  (A  criticiam  of  Miss  £.  0.  Mitchell's  paper  on  the 
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IV, — Aesadin  BSe  S(dt  Media  for  Water  and  Mdk  Analysis, 

By  F.  C*  Habbison  aho  J.  van  dee  Lece* 

Bacteriological  Laboratories,  Macdonald  College,  P.  Q.,  Can. 

(Bead  U&y  26,  1»08.> 

The  considérable  diverflity  of  *'  presumptive  "  tests  luaed  in  Eng- 
land and  America  far  B.  colt  and  other  exeretal  organisms  renders  an 
apology  almost  necegaary  when  introduciug  yet  another  test  to  the 
attention  of  laboratory  workers*  Such  a  pi^esumptive  test  (and 
by  this  term  we  mean  a  simple  test  wfi^ch  will  indicate  in  tiie 
majority  of  cases  whether  a  water  contains  exeretal  organisms  or  not) 
largely  used  in  American  laboratories  is  the  production  of  gas  in  a  fer- 
mentation tube    containing   dextrose  broth,    with    a  gas    formula    of 

In  English  laboratories  the  bile  salt  broth  of  McConkey  and  Hill'  or 
the  modification  of  this  medium  with  neutral  red  as  suggested  by  Griin- 
baum  à  Hume^  iâ  more  commonly  employed.  Pheaol  broth,  lactose- 
litmus  agar,  and  other  media  have  also  been  used  by  various  workers. 

Several  investigators''  have  pointed  out  the  limitations  of  these  testa* 
Thus  in  the  dase  of  the  fermentation  of  dtixtrose,  that  the  amount  of 
gas,  and  the  percentage  of  CO^  are  subject  to  variation,  even  with  pure 
cultures  of  B.  eoU.  and  that  B,  cùU  is  frequently  present  in  fermenta- 
tion tubes  in  which  the  amount  of  gas  was  less  than  lOj^  after  4ft  hours 
incubation  at  3?**  C. 

Irons*  in  an  investigation  comparing  the  results  obtained  with  the 
destrose  fermentation  tube  and  with  neutral  red  broth  found  in  285 
determinations  35  per  cent  of  positive  results  with  the  fermentation  tube 
and  47  per  cent  of  positive  results  with  the  neutral  red  method.  Prescott 
and  Winslow  *  in  a  paper  ou  the  relative  value  of  dextrose  brotli,  phenol 
broth  and  keto^se  biie  as  enrichment  media  for  the  isolation  of  B,  coH 
examined  176  gsample^  of  water  from  various  sources.  From  the  data 
they  obtained  they  considered  the  bile  medium  inferior  to  dextrose  broth 
as  an  enrichment  medium  in  the  pri.x.'ess  for  the  complete  isolation  of 
B,  coH,  but  as  a  presumptive  test^  ^hen  the  full  working  out  of  B.  coti 
was  impossible  the  bile  medium  ofTcred  distinct  advantages.  Thus  they 
sum  up  their  experimental  facts  as  follows  : —  , 

'^If  the  pmportion  of  cases  in  which  B»  coU  was  actually  isolated 
(70  out  of  these  176  samples)  be  taken  m  lOQ,  the  percentage  of  com- 
plete, positive  results,  using  bile  for  preliminary  enrichment,  was  91, 
If  the  dextrose  broth  fermentation  test  alone  had  been  considerefl 
positive  1^20  "presumptive''  tests  would  have  boen  obtained,  or  171  per 
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The  œsculetin  then  combinée  with  the  iron  salt  (iron  citrate)  used 
in  the  medium  to  fonn  a  dark  brown  salt. 

The  reaction  takes  place  only  in  sugar-free  media.  Colonies  of  B, 
ooH  in  media  containing  aesculin,  are  black  with  a  black  halo  around 
them,  and  they  are  thus  very  easily  seen,  and  can  be  readily  counted 
against  a  white  background. 

It  is  true  that  other  organisms  besides  B.  ooli  give  the  reaction, 
notably  B,  lactis  aerogenes,  lactose  fermenting  yeasts,  and  some  moulds, 
but  tJîe  last  two  may  be  disregarded,  as  they  are  seldom  found  in  water, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  colonies  is  characteristic.  B.  lactis 
aerogenes  may  be  regarded  as  an  excreta!  form,  and  hence  it  is  of  some 
benefit  to  be  able  to  recognize  its  presence,  and  with  very  little  practice 
the  appearance  of  the  colonies  of  this  organism  on  the  œsculin  medium 
may  be  readily  noted,  as  the  colonies  are  usually  larger,  moister  and 
more  raised  than  those  of  B,  coli.  Some  forty  species^  or  varieties  of 
bacteria  and  yeasts  have  been  grown  in  media  containing  œsculin  with 
negative  results.    B.  cloacae  is  excluded  by  the  œsculin  method. 

The  preparation  of  œsculin  media  is  easy,  and  different  lots  are 
very  \iniform  in  composition.  Our  usual  method  of  preparing  is  to  first 
weigh  out  : 

1  or  2  per  cent  Witte's  peptone 

.5  per  cent  Sodium  taurocholate  (oommercial). 
.1  per  cent  aesculin 
.05  per  cent  iron  citrate 
100  c.  c.  Tap-water 

After  steaming  from  15  to  30  minutes  the  medium  is  filtered  and 
filled  into  test  tubes. 

For  œsculin  agar  1.5  per  cent  of  agar  is  used,  and  after  dissolving 
the  agar  in  part  of  the  water  the  remaining  ingredients  are  added, 
brought  to  the  boil  and  then  filbered  or  else  the  modiimi  is  cooled 
for  the  addition  of  white  of  egg  or  albumen,  again  brought  to  the  boil 
and  then  filtered  and  tubed. 

The  tubes  may  be  either  s-terilized  in  the  steam  sterilizer  on  three 
successive  days,  or  autoclaved  for  15  minutes  at  15  lbs.  pressure. 

We  advise  using  both  bile  salt  broth  and  œsculin  agar  for  the 
routine  examination  of  water,  as  the  former  acts  as  an  enrichment 
niethod,  and  the  latter  indicates  the  number  of  colonies  of  B,  coli.  pre- 


^  B.  fluorescenê;  B.  fluor.  Uqucfaciens;  B.  prodiçiosus;  B.  lactis  viscosus;  Slimy 
milk  bacteria,  3  «pedes;  B.  buiyricus;  B.  Zopfii;  Proieuê  pulgaris;  B.  mesentericuê; 
6  species  lactic  acid  bacteria;  B.  doacae,  onp  culture  from  Jordan  and  one 
from  Johns  Hopkins  University,  etc. 
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be  easily  and  accurately  estimated.  Such  a  method  is  furnished  by  the 
use  of  ffisculin  bile  salt  agar,  which  will  permit  of  an  accurate  deter- 
mination of  the  number  of  B.  coli  and  B.  œrogenes  present,  and  thus 
give  information  regarding  the  amount  of  filth  and  particularly  manure 
in  the  sample.  One  of  us  in  a  previous  investigation  *•  has  shown  that 
B.  œrogenes  is  as  frequentiy  present  in  cow  manure  as  B.  coli,  and  also 
that  both  organisms  are  present  in  large  numbers  on  the  bodies  of 
various  species  of  flies. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  aesculin  will  give  black  colonies  with 
both  B,  coli  and  B.  œrogenes,  hence  both  organisms  may  be  counted  on 
the  plates^  and  on  account  of  the  different  character  of  their  colonies 
separate  counts  may  be  made  of  each.  In  practice  we  usually  mate  1 
in  100  and  1  in  500  dilutions  for  ordinary  milk,  but  this  is  hardly 
suflScient  for  poor  milk  and  a  higher  dilution  may  be  necessary. 

At  this  stage  of  work,  we  can  hardly  suggest  a  standard  until  other 
laboratories  give  the  fRSculin  method  a  trial  and  confirm  our  results, 
but  tentatively  we  may  suggest  that  if  the  100,000'  bacteria  per  c.c. 
standard  is  in  use,  the  number  of  B,  coli  and  B,  œrogenes  should  not 
exceed  1,000  per  c.c.  or  1  per  cent. 

We  are  also  of  the  opinion,  as  the  result  of  a  large  number  of  analyses 
that  compared  with  ordinary  beef  peptone  agar,  œsculin  bile  salt  gives  a 
better  idea  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  milk  samples  and  gives  such  results 
in  24  hours,  and  if  only  one  set  of  plates  was  made  from  each  sample,  we 
should  prefer  to  use  jesculin  bile  salt  agar.  The  class  of  liquefying 
bacteria  which  are  also  able  to  give  some  indication  of  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  stables,  etc.,  cannot  be  estimated  on  agar  plates,  and  this  point 
is  mentioned  because  the  milk  committee  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  have  recommended  agar  plates  in  preference  to  gelatine,  in 
the  routine  examination  of  milk  in  public  health  laboratories. 

No  experimental  data  are  given  in  this  paper,  but  the  experimental 
results  on  which  this  paper  is  based  will  be  given  at  an  early  date. 
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V. — A  method  for  Preparin?)  Gelatine  Plates  for  Museum  or  Class 

Purpaees. 

By  F.  C.  Harrison,  Bacteriological  Laboratories,  Macdonald  College, 

P.Q.,  Canada. 

(Read  May  26,  1908.) 

It  is  often  necessary  to  prepare  gelatine  plates  for  class  purposes, 
and  whilst  the  preparations  of  giant  colonies  as  prepared  by  Krai  are 
very  useful  yet  they  do  not  present  the  features  often  desired  in  a 
preparation. 

The  method  consists  in  preparing  gelatine  plates  in  the  ordinary 
manner,  but,  as  a  rule,  four  or  five  dilutions  are  made  from  the  first 
tube  of  melted  gelatine.  After  the  tubes  are  inoculated  and  well 
shaken  by  roHing  between  the  palms  of  the  liands,  the  contents  are 
poured  on  to  sterilized  plates  of  glass  S^  x  4^^^  old  photographic 
plates  which  have  been  carefully  cleaned  being  generally  used.  The 
plates  are  very  carefully  levelled,  and  as  soon  as  the  gelatine  has  set, 
they  are  placed  in  proper  double  dishes  and  set  in  the  cool  incubator 
until  the  colonies  develop.  When  the  colonies  have  attained  their 
most  typical  appearance,  the  plates  are  placed  in  a  dish  containing 
a  solution  of  5  to  10%  of  formalin,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
liquid  for  one  to  three  hours,  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  gela- 
tine. They  are  then  taken  out  and  the  edges  trimmed  with  a  knife, 
leaving  a  slab  of  gelatine  about  3"  x  3^  square  in  the  middle.  They 
are  then  immersed  again  in  the  formalin  bath  and  a  clean  sterilized 
glass  plate  of  the  same  size  is  gently  placed  on  the  top  of  the  gelatine 
so  as  to  exclude  all  air  bubbles.  The  gelatine  plate  and  its  cover 
are  then  taken  out,  allowed  to  drain  for  a  moment,  and  then  the  four 
edges  are  successively  dipped  into  melted  paraffine  kept  in  a  tray 
about  5^  long.  As  soon  as  the  paraffine  has  solidified,  the  edges  are 
carefully  inspected  and  if  any  holes  are  noticed  they  are  filled  in  with 
melted  paraffin  poured  from  a  small  spoon.  Thus  a  glass  cell  is 
formed  wâth  paraffine  sides.  After  cleaning  off  the  surplus  paraffine 
on  the  glass,  the  sides  are  bound  with  linen  or  paper  binding  strips, 
the  same  as  used  for  lantern  slides,  and  known  as  passe  partout  bind- 
ing. The  name  of  the  organism  and  other  information  is  written 
on  the  binding  strip  in  white  ink  and  the  slides  stored  in  the  same 
manner  as  ordinary  diapositives. 

Most  bacterial  colonies  give  good  preparations  this  way;  even 
liquefying  bacteria,  if  the  colonies  are  not  too  old,  give  good  prépara- 
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Yh— Notes  on  a  proposed  New  Ba^e  fur  the  Cambrian  Rocks  of  Southern 

New  Bmnswick. 

By  R.  W.  Ells,  LL.D. 
(Read  Mfty  27,  l&OS.)' 

Many  papers  relative  to  the  age  and  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Cambriao  rocks  of  southern  New  Bnmswick  have  been  printed  in 
various  scientific  journals  during  the  kst  forty  years.  As  a  result 
of  more  recent  studies  the  range  downward  of  the  system  has  been 
considerably  extended,  as  compared  with  the  original  conception  of 
the  structure  and  distribution  of  these  rocks,  siace  the  classificatioii 
given  in  the  report  to  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada^  1870-1,  by 
Drs,  L.  W.  Bailey  and  G.  F,  Matthew. 

To  the  latter  much  of  the  credit  belongs  for  working  out  many 
details  regarding  the  general  distribution  of  these  sediments,  and  for 
deciphering  the  abundant  fauna  which  they  contain,  both  in  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  series  has 
been  divided  into  several  distinct  divisions.  Within  the  last  few 
years,  owing  to  the  investigations  of  Dr.  C,  D,  Walcott,  the  recent 
Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  both  in  the  rocks 
about  SL  John  city  and  in  similar  formations  of  eastern  Nova  Scotia 
and  in  Newfoundland,  a  number  of  new  features  have  been  brought  to 
light  which  have  tended  to  simplify  the  general  structure  of  the  Cam- 
brian system  as  a  whole,  and  have  greatly  modified  the  views  formerly 
held,  by  including  in  the  Cambrian  proper  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  underlying  formations  once  regarded  as  the  Cold  brook  division 
of  the  Huronian  system. 

It  is  not  proposed  in  this  paper  to  review  in  detail  the  various 
changes  of  opinion  which  have  been  held  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 
classification  of  the  rocks  of  this  system;  but  rather  to  direct  attention 
to  certain  points  of  structure,  and  to  the  occurrence  of  certain  organ- 
jsms  found  at  different  localities^  which  hitherto  do  not  appear  to  have 
received  the  consideration  which  they  deserve;  in  order,  if  possible, 
to  render  the  structure  of  the  Cambrian  rocks  proper,  ahd  their  rela- 
tions to  those  which  have  been,  for  a  long  time,  regarded  as  occupying 
a  much  lower  horizon,  more  intelligible*  Recent  study  of  the  areas 
about  St.  John  city  have  sheT?v"n  that  these  lower  rocks  are  closely 
related  to  and  may  form,  possibly^  an  integral  portion  of  the  Cambrian 
system  regarded  as  a  whole. 

In  the  earlier  classification  of  the  rocks  about  St.  John  city^ 
1870-1,  they  were  arranged  under  three  heads  or  groups  comprising 
the  Laurentian,  the  Huronian  and  the  Cambrian  systems.     Of  these 
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but  occasionally  overlies  the  Kingston  and  Coldbrook,  while  in  the 
west  part  of  St.  John  city,  as  at  the  suspension  bridge,  the  upper  or 
Bretonian  division  of  the  Cambrian  is  in  contact  with  the  limestone, 
quart zi te  and  slates  which  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
upper  Lauren tian  series.  This  is  the  series  which  is  at  present  of 
special  interest  from  the  geological  standpoint;  and  the  contact  of 
the  Bretonian  ib  marked  by  a  fault  which  extends  from  the  end  of 
the  suspension  bridge  eastward  along  what  is  known  as  the  strait 
shore. 

This  age  of  the  upper  Laurentian  division  was  assumed  by  Drs. 
Bailey  and  Matthew,  and  supported  in  part  by  Sir  William  Dawson, 
partly  on  lithological  grounds  and  partly  from  finding  in  portions  of 
the  limestone  certain  peculiar  forms  supposed  to  be  organic  in  char- 
acter, and  to  be  related  to  the  form  known  as  Eozoon,  which  occura 
in  the  Granville  series  of  Quebec  and  the  Hastings  series  of  Ontario, 
In  southern  New  Brunswick  it  received  the  name,  given  by  Matthew, 
of  ArchaR020on.  The  history  of  this  supposed  Laurentian  organism 
is  somewhat  interest ing^  and  as  it  has  a  somewhat  important  bearing 
on  the  original  interpretation  of  the  stnicture  of  the  St.  John  rocks 
may  be  here  briefly  stated. 

The  peculiar  form  known  as  Eozoon  was  first  found  in  Quebec 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  associated  with  the  upper  Laurentian  formation 
north  of  the  Ottawa  river,  and  shortly  after  somewhat  similar  forms 
were  recognized  in  eastern  Ontario.  It  was  chiefly  studied  by  the 
late  Sir  William  Dawson,  and  was  supposed  to  represent  the  earliest 
known  form  of  life.  In  the  course  of  investigation  on  these  old  rocks 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec,  where  this  form  was  principally  recognised, 
it  was  ascertained  that  as  regartls  the  Ontario  specimens,  the  organic 
nature  of  the  supposed  fossil  could  not  be  maintained,  since  the  speci- 
mens known  as  the  Tudor  and  Burgess  Eozoon  were  closely  and 
clearly  associated  with  igneous  rocks  which  occurred  as  dikes  cutting 
the  crystaUine  limestone,  and  the  supposed  organiam  owed  its  peculiar 
structure  to  forms  developed  in  the  intrusive  portions,  which  were 
diabasic  in  character,  rather  than  to  occurrences  in  the  limestone  itself. 

In  course  of  time,  therefore^  the  contention  as  to  the  organic 
nature  of  these  forms  from  Ontario  was  gradually  abandoned,  but 
the  organic  nature  of  the  Quebec  specimens  was  still  maintained^ 
chiefly  by  Sir  William  Dawson.  The  best  specimens  of  Eozoon  were 
found  principally  in  a  quarry  at  Côte  St.  Pierre,  about  forty  miles 
east  of  Ottawa.  A  subsequent  critical  examination  of  this  locality 
clearly  shewed  that  in  this  case  also,  the  Eozoon  structure  was  due 
to  the  association  with  igneous  rocks,  principally  a  ^bbro  diorite, 
with  limestone.     The  quarry  was  originally  opened  in  a  serpentinized 
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so  ne  of  the  limestoiie  near  the  contact  with  the  gabbr 
extmetioD  of  asbestos  (crysotile),  &  aUDeral  oecuning  at  a  m 
of  places  in  the  crystalline  limestoiie  of  eastern  Quebec  as  small  tl 
or  veinlets. 

Thk  serpentinked  portion  when  present  always  occurs  at  o 
tile  base  of  the  calcareous  bands,  and  often  is  accompanied  i 
development  of  the  cnsotiïe.  Attempts  to  mine  this  mioefal 
been  ffequently  made  near  the  igneous  oontaets,  and  it  was  ev 
on  ireful  study  of  the  conditions  at  a  number  of  these  openings 
the  alteration  to  serpentine  and  the  development  of  the  crj 
veins  was  due  to  the  action  of  the  intrusive  masses  on  the  basal  p 
of  the  limestone  bands.  The  original  contention  therefore  that 
fonn^  known  as  Eoioon  wete  of  organic  origin  has  practically  c 
to  exist  or  to  End  supporters,  ^ 

As  regards  the  peculiar  forma  found  in  the  cr>^Ëtalline  Ini 
in  the  vicinity  of  St.  John,  which  have  been  described  under  the 
Arch^ozoon,  from  several  loealities,  the  same  intimate  assoei 
of  igneaus  masses  is  frequently  observed.  In  the  report  U 
Geological  Survey,  1870-1,  by  Bailey  and  Matthew,  they  are  refen 
as  occurring  in  beds  of  limestone  exposing  **  over  a  surface  e 
ten  feet  square,  large  numbers  of  concentric  nodular  masses,  be 
much  resemblance  to  some  genera  of  corals,  but  apparently  desi 
of  organic  structure,  anil  probably  concretionary."  From  theii 
senee,  however,  in  limestone  in  which  sponge  spicules  are  found, 
may  possibly  belong  to  one  of  the  lower  orders  of  sponges^  related  t 
Arch^ocyathus  of  Newfoundland,  They  certainly  bear  but  sma 
semblance,  either  in  mode  of  occurrence  or  general  a^pectj  to  the 
known  as  Eozoon  Canaden^e  of  Ontario  or  Quebec;,  A  descri] 
of  this  form  was  published  by  Dr.  Matthew  in  Bull,  No.  ÏX, 
Hist,  Soc,  N.B.,  1S90,  in  which  its  organic  nature  is  maintained 

In  the  same  bulletin  Dn  Matthew  also  pointed  out  that  il 
so  called  upper  Lauren tian  of  southern  New  Brunswick,  aa  f 
about  St»  John,  three  ^ones  were  recognizable  which  contain  j 
forms.  These  were  held  to  be  separated  from  the  then  recogi 
baae  of  the  Cambrian  by  the  Huronian  series.  His  statement  i 
the  occurrence  of  these  fossils  in  these  upper  Laurentian  rock 
there  given,  may  be  briefly  summarized,  in  order  to  arrive,  if  poei 
at  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  problem  of  their  structure,  ^ 
la  now  a  matter  of  considerable  geological  importance.  ^ 

As  already  intimated,  the  rock  formations  of  this  aerieafl 
ûf  crystalline  Hmestone.  slate  and  quartzite  with  masses  of  intn 
rocks.  The  sediments  contain  organic  remains^  of  which  the  o 
apfiarently  m  in  the  quartzite  portion  belonging  to  the  lower  p$ 
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this  divîâioD  of  the  system,  and  conâlat  of  the  remains  of  hexaetonellid 
sponges  probably  allied  to  the  genus  Cyathospongia.  The  second 
series  of  organisms  is  in  the  upper  limestone  division  of  this  series,  the 
fossils  here  found  being  of  a  different  nature  from  the  onlinary  sponge 
spicules  in  having  a  calcareous  coral-like  structure,  somewhat  resem- 
bling certain  forms  found  in  the  basal  portion  of  the  Cambrian  else- 
where. The  structure  of  this  organism  has  not  yet  been  definitely 
worked  out,  but  it  consists  of  elongated  cylindrical  objects  with  bodies 
from  one  to  three  inches  across  and  several  inches  in  length.  This 
is  the  object  described  as  Archœozoon  Acadicum* 

The  third  zone  is  that  of  the  graphite  beds  or  graphitic  slates  in 
which  occur  great  numbers  of  sponge  spicules,  arranged  in  parallel 
sets,  one  set  crossing  another  at  an  acute  angle.  This  type  of  sponge 
is  apparently  Monactinellid.  As  only  straight  needle-like  spicules 
without  rays  have  been  obtained  of  this  sponge  it  probably  was  a 
mass  of  sarcode  or  jelly,  protected  and  sustained  by  the  spicules 
which  traversed  it, 
^^  In  a  second  paper  in  the  same  bulletin,  1890,  Dr.  Matthew  more 
^^definitely  describes  the  occurrence  of  these  sponges  in  the  upper 
Laurentian  rocks  of  this  district.  Here  in  beds  of  quartzite  associated 
with  the  limestone  of  Drury  Cove  several  miles  north-east  of  St.  John, 
also  regarded  as  of  upper  Laurentian  age,  both  solitary  spicules  and 
fragments  of  the  net- work  of  a  sponge,  apparently  of  the  genua 
Cyathospongia  eozoica  occur,  resembling  fragments  of  Hexactinellid 
sponges  found  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Etcheminian  division  of  the 
true  Cambrian  of  that  area.  These  forms  were  also  obtained  from 
smooth  graphitized  layers  in  the  limestone  itself  as  also. in  large 
numbers  from  the  graphitic  slates  associated  with  the  crystalline 
liroestone  near  the  suspension  bridge  across  the  St.  John  river,  at 
the  west  end  of  Douglas  avenue.  These  are  referred  to  Sir  William 
Dawson's  provisional  genus  Halochond rites.  The  horizon  of  these 
beds  is  stated  to  be  the  lower  half  of  the  upper  division  of  the  upper 
Laurentian.  These  forms  occur  in  other  localities  where  the  contain- 
ing rocks  are  highly  graphitized.  Above  these  beds^  in  the  original 
Bcheme  of  classification  are  placed  the  Huronian  system  with  an 
estimated  thickness  of  more  than  25,000  feet  to  the  base  of  the  Cam- 

■brian  as  usually  understood. 
In  considering  the  horizon  of  the  slates,  quartzite  and  crystalline 
limestone  about  St,  John  just  described,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  e\^- 
dence  derivable  from  a  comparison  of  these  fossils  with  the  supposed 
organisms  from  the  Grenville  and  Hastings  series,  may  be  practically 
disregarded.  According  to  the  latest  examination  of  these  rocks  in 
sbec  and  Ontarit»,  they  appear    to  be  referable  to  the  Huronian 
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rather  than  to  the  Laurentian  proper,  and  neither  of  these  seri 
yielded  any  fossil  evidence  whatever  of  determinative  value. 
The  age  of  much  of  the  granite  and  other  igneous  rocks 
in  the  classification  of  1870-1,  were  assigned  to  the  lower  Laun 
is  also  largely  problematical;  and  the  same  remarks  will  apply  t^ 
portions  of  the  original  Huronian,  which  in  the  published  e 
southern  New  Brunswick  were  described   under  the  head   o 

(Cambrian.  These  views  were  latter  modified  as  a  result  of 
examinations  in  Charlotte  country.  For  while  without  doubt 
are  areas  of  these  rocks  which  are  fairly  entitled  to  be  classed  s 
Cambrian,  other  large  portions,  both  of  the  igneous  and  stratified 
about  St.  John  and  westward,  once  regarded  as  Laurentian  or  I 
ian,  have  been  found  to  be  newer  intrusives  which  alter  sedi 
containing  Silurian  fossils,  or  to  be  still  newer  sediments,  in  j 
Devonian  age,  which  have  been  changed  into  schists  and  crys 
limestone,  in  which  the  remains  of  organisms  can  be  readi 
served.  As  for  the  supposed  Laurentian  rocks  about  St.  Si 
'|i  in   Charlotte  county,   on   which   much  of   the    geological   c 

cation  of  this  part  of  the  province  was  based,  it  must  be  sai 
they  present  but  small  evidence,  either  in  their  physical  chî 
or  their  stratigraphical  relations,  to  entitle  them  to  such  a  po 

On  the  other  hand,  the  general  aspect  of  the  crystalline 
stone,  associated  slate  and  quartzite  of  the  series  resembles  < 
the  recognized  Cambrian  rocks  of  the  district  but  in  a  highei 
of  metamorphism.  Such  alteration  has  been  largely  local  in  cha: 
and  the  causes  can  be  readily  seen  in  the  presence  of  large  maj 
igneous  intrusive  rocks,  the  metamorphism  being  more  marl 
these  igneous  rocks  are  approached.  Much  of  the  alterati 
also  doubtless  due  to  the  large  amount  of  folding  which  has  al 
great  portions  of  the  several  formations.  In  the  case  of  the  lim 
such  alteration  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  otherwise  bluish  slat; 
are  changed  to  the  white  crystalline  character,  while  the  granii 
diorite  often  cut  across  the  limestone  and  slate  and  sometimes 
pieces  of  the  adjacent  rock  in  the  igneous  mass. 

The  limestone  developments  are  often  quite  local,  occurrii 
quently  as  small  narrow  lenses  surrounded  by  slate  or  quartzite^ 
in  other  places  they  spread  out  into  areas  of  considerable  e 
though  in  such  cases  the  limestone  is  broken  up  and  largely  re 
by  the  granite.  In  the  occurrence  of  these  limestone  bands 
cK^sely  resemble  portions  of  the  lower  Sillery  formation  of  e 
Quebec. 

The  presence  of  sponge  spicules  in  these  rocks  is  also  inten 
Simibr  forms  are  very  abundant  in  the  lower  and  middle  I 
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{Cambrian)  as  at  Métis  and  elsewhere,  from  which  Hexactineltid 
sponges  were  obtained  some  3"ears  ago,  and  described  by  Sir  William 
BawEon  in  a  paper  read  before  this  Society  in  1SS9.  Some  of  these 
forms  from  the  Cambrian  of  Quebec  appear  to  be  almost  identical 
in  character  with  those  from  the  beds  about  St.  Joho;  but  nowhere  in 
Canada  or  elsewhere^  in  so  far  as  known  have  they  been  obtained  from 
rocks  of  lower  horizons  than  the  basal  Cambrian;  the  species  known 
as  Arch^ocyathus,  found  in  Newfoundland  many  years  ago,  and 
doubtfully  referred  to  the  upper  Huronian  or  lower  Cambrian  being 
the  oldest  known  form  yet  recorded.  The  exact  nature  of  tluâ  organ- 
ism, whether  a  coral  or  a  spongje,  is  stiJl  somewhat  uncertain.  It  is 
generally  regarded,  however,  as  representing  the  lowest  known  re- 
presentative of  the  sponges. 

To  separate  these  low  forms  found  in  the  St,  John  rocks  from 
Other  low  types  of  sponges  obtained  from  the  Etcheminian  division 
of  that  city  by  some  20,000  feet  or  more  of  Huronian  rocks  is  a  problem 
requiring  careful  consideration  ;  since  if  the  former  determinations 
of  horizons  are  to  be  taken  as  correct,  it  would  imply  an  enormous 
interval  of  time  with  but  little  change  in  the  character  of  the  organ- 
iams  which  occur  in  the  middle  and  lower  Cambrian  and  those  from 
the  so-called  upper  Laurentian  of  this  area. 

Summing  up  the  present  evidence  bearing  on  the  question,  it 
would  seem  that  the  portion  of  these  St.  John  rocks^  formerly  assigned 
to  the  horizon  of  the  upper  Laurentiani  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
recognized  middle  and  lower  Cambrian,  boih  as  regards  their  physical 
character^  their  stratigraphieal  sequence  and  their  contained  fossils, 
than  to  any  other  series  of  formations  found  in  the  area  about  that 
city.  It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connection  that  in  the  list  of 
organisms  published  by  Dr.  Matthew  as  occurring  in  the  Etcheminian 
portion  of  the  Cambrian  (BulL  Nat,  Hist.  Soc,  Vol,  X)  a  number  of 
forms  are  given  »  including  several  varieties  of  Archfeocyathua  such 
as  pave  no  id  es,  elegans,  elongata,  virguloides,  all  of  which  are  referred 
to  Div.  C,  of  the  St.  John  group  with  remains  of  Protospongia  ;  while 
several  forms  including  Dichoplectella,  Hyalostelia,  and  Plotoscyphia, 
are  referred  to  the  horizon  of  the  Etcheminian  or  lowest  division  of 
the  Cambrian.  The  forms  Cyathospongia  and  Halichond rites,  found 
in  the  supposed  upper  Laurentian  of  St,  John,  are  given  in  Sir  William 
Dawson's  list  as  occurring  in  the  Sillery  division  of  the  Quebec  group 
(Cambrian)  at  Metis, 

Another  point  of  considerable  interest  in  connection  with  the 
lowest  hitherto  recognized  beds  of  the  Cambrian  of  southern  New 
Brunswick,  is  the  apparent  absence  in  all  the  sections  made  in  the 
several  areas  about  St*  John  city  and  eastward  to  Hand  ford  brook, 
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of  the  genus  Olenellus,  regarded  as  marking  the  basal  member  < 
Cambrian,  but  which  up  to  the  present  time  has  not  been  found  in 
Scotia  or  New  Brunswick  though  it  occurs  in  the  basal  beds  < 
Etcheminian  of  Newfoundland  and  in  their  supposed  equivalei 
Georgia  series  of  Vermont. 

In  the  lowest  portion  of  the  Cambrian  section  as  developed 
Handford  brook,  the  species  Colonoides  which  is  found  asso< 
with  Olenellus  elsewhere,  was  obtained  from  the  Etcheminian  o 
section.  In  the  vicinity  of  St.  John  the  recognized  Etchemini 
rear  of  Seely  street,  as  measured  by  Walcott,  has  a  thickness  o: 
160  feet,  as  contrasted  with  1040  feet  developed  on  Handford  I 
In  the  former  area  however,  a  belt  of  greenish  eruptive  felsiti 
sometimes  slaty  rocks  underlies  the  sediments  of  the  fossilt 
Etcheminian  and  extends  from  the  vicinity  of  Main  street  in  the 
past  lily  lake  and  eastward  for  some  miles.  This  is  terminated  < 
ward  by  beds  of  dark  slates,  altered  sandstone  and  bands  of  ci 
line  limestones,  sometimes  graphitic,  and  is  evidently  a  portion  < 
formation  which  contains  remains  of  sponges  already  described, 
part  of  the  series  presumably  is  included  in  the  Cambrian  term 
brookian. 

Their  extreme  metamorphism  is  evidently  due  to  the  presei 
large  masses  of  generally  reddish  granite,  and  it  is  quite  possibh 
they  may  represent  in  this  direction  the  missing  basal  beds  < 
Etcheminian  as  developed  elsewhere.  It  is  also  possible  that  a  c 
seareh  might  reveal  the  existence  of  the  missing  Olenellus  sonc 
its  associated  fossils.  So  far  in  the  study  of  this  part  of  the  fiek 
little  attention  has  been  directed  to  this  aspect  of  the  case, 
at  this  locality  or  elsewhere,  possibly  on  the  assumption  that 
supposed  upper  Laurentian  age  was  against  the  probability  of  fi 
any  such  organisms;  but  the  abundance  of  sponge  spicules  in 
lower  rocks,  as  already  indicated,  now  makes  it  very  desirable  t 
close  search  be  made  in  order  that  this  missing  lowest  fossilii 
zone  of  the  Cambrian  system  in  this  portion  of  the  province  m 
discovered  ;  unless  indeed  the  high  state  of  metamorphism  to  ' 
these  rocks  have  been  subjected  may  have  entirely  destroyt 
trace  of  any  such  organisms. 
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VII. — Oeological  Cycles  in  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada. 
By  G.   F.   Matthew,  D.Sc.,   LL.D. 

(Read  26th  May,   1908.) 

In  an  address  to  the  Biological  and  Geological  Section  of  this 
Society  delivered  some  years  ago/  the  writer  outlined  the  result  of 
studies' of  the  Cambrian  geology  of  this  part  of  North  America  up  to 
the  time  when  that  address  was  written,  in  relation  to  its  physical 
geology  and  topography.  The  following  paper  is  more  limited  in  the 
area  treated  of,  but  more  extented  as  relates  to  geological  time.  It 
treats  of  the  Acadian  region  only,  but  it  carries  the  history  onward 
from  the  earliest  Geological  Age  of  which  there  is  a  record  in  this 
region,  to  the  middle  of  Mesozoic  Time. 

The  region  of  Acadia,  or  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada,  is  one 
in  which  fossil  remains  give  us  less  guidance  in  tracing  geological  rela- 
tions than  could  be  desired.  Indeed,  its  foundation  rocks  possess  three 
terranes  (or  formations)  in  which  many  geologists  still  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  presence  of  any  organisms  that  can  be  determined  from  having 
left  any  hard  parts  of  the  body  as  fossils.  This  debatable  ground  has 
been  referred  by  various  geologists,  who  have  studied  the  r^on,  to  geo- 
logical systems  from  "  Primary  "  to  Devonian.  The  result  of  the  earlier 
studies  were  condensed,  classified  and  extended  by  the  members  of  the 
staflf  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  in  the  reports  of  that  survey 
of  1870  to  1889,  and  other  works  of  authors  for  New  Brunswick,  and 
of  reports,  etc.,  mainly  by  Messrs.  H.  Fletcher,  E.  R.  Faribault,  and 
L.  W.  Bailey,  for  Nova  Scotia,  and  by  R.  W.  Ells,  for  Prince  Edward 
Island.  Dr.  Ells  has  also  resurveyed  southern  New  Brunswick  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  but  as  I  have  not  had  a  chance  of  testing  the 
changes  made  from  the  earlier  ref)orts,  a  part  only  of  Dr.  Ells's  results 
are  embodied  in  this  article. 

One  cause  of  the  difficulty  attending  the  determining  of  the  aga 
of  the  older  Palaeozoic  and  Eozoic  systems  in  these  provinces  is  the 
extreme  folding  and  faulting  which  the  rocks  have  undergone.  From 
this  cause  the  succession  is  often  obscured  by  overthrusts,  or  a  whole 
terrane  may  be  overturned  from  base  to  summit,  (as  the  Cambrian  at 
the  west  end  of  the  city  of  St.  John),  and  left  in  such  an  attitude  that 
the  true  succession  would  not  have  been  suspected  had  not  the  fossils 
revefl'led  it. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  following  statement  of  the  Physical 
Geology  of  this  region,  in  successive  periods  of  Geological  Time,  is 

1  Trans.   Roy.    Soc.   Can..   Vol.   X,  Sec.  TV,  p.   8. 
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not  open  to  correction  in  the  direction  of  greater  accuracy  of 
It  is  the  first  essay  made  in  this  field  as  r^ards  the  Palaeozoic 
ations  for  this  area,^  but  it  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  anc 
accurate  statements  when  the  geology  of  the  country  shall  have  1 
better  known,  and  the  data  already  gathered  more  fully  digested 
A  cause  of  much  confusion  in  the  treatment  of  the  geol 
this  region  is  the  attempt  to  exactly  parallel  its  geological  terrs 
formations  with  those  of  England  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  Ne^ 
State  on  the  other;  whereas  its  geological  history  has  been  esse 
different  from  that  of  either  of  those  regions.  The  region  o 
England  and  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  (Acadia)  was  su 
to  vicissitudes  and  changes  which  did  not  correspond  chronolc 
with  those  of  the  two  other  regions  above  cited,  and  so  the  cy 
deposition  are  not  synchronous. 

''  ij  The  Laubbntian  Cycle. 

i  ^  As  in  the  case  of  the  Cambrian  cyde  described  on  a  later  pj 

ÎÉ  have  found  this  system  well  developed  in  two  districts  only. 
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southern  New  Brunswick,  the  other  in  Cape  Breton.  The  s< 
best  exhibited  near  St.  John,  in  a  section  extending  from  Indii 
on  the  St.  John  river  nearly  to  the  harbour  of  St  John.  Eh 
in  the  district  the  succession  is  much  broken  and  confused  hy 
folding  and  the  intrusion  of  granitic  masses. 

Above  the  gneiss   and   syenite   of  Indiontown   is   the   fo 
succession  :* 

1.  Variegated    and   crystalline    gray   limestone    and    dolomite, 

gneiss,  and  argillites     

2.  Gray,  rusty-weathering  quartzose  gneiss  (further  east  this  be- 

comes a  feldspathic  quartzite)    

3.  Gray  and   dark  gray   to  black,   flinty  mud  rock,   often  in 

thin  alternating  loyers   

4.  Dark  trpay  and  <rray  crystalline  limestone,  and  ^ray  dolomite.^ 

5.  Thin-bedded   limestones,   alternating;  with  pyritiferous  gray 

argillites,  graphite,  and  beds  of  dark  gray  rusty-weathering 
diorite    

The  most  marked  and  persistent,  as  well  as  the  most  easily 
nized,  members  of  this  cycle  are  the  quartzites  (No.  2),  and  th 

*  Prof.   L.  W.   Bailey  has   written    some  article   bearing   on   this 
e.g.,  "  Notes  on  the  H1g"hlands  of  Northern  New  Brunswick,"  Bull.  Nt 
Soc.   of  N.B.,  Vol.  V.  p.   93. 

2  Rep.  Progr.  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  1875-6.  p.  386. 

8  In  other  sections  this  member  Is  much  thicker  than  here. 
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Ptoi]es  (Xo.  4),  whicti,  witli  the  intervening  member  (No.  3)  show  the 
passage  of  an  old  sedimentary  series  from  rathei  ehallow  wat^r  condi- 
tions, to  the  deeper  waters  of  an  open  sea,  comparativeij  free  from 
sediment 

In  comparing  the  aeries  with  the  corresponding  one  in  Cape  Breton, 
Ihe  intrusions  of  igneous  rocks  there  are  even  more  confusing  than  at 
St.  John.  However,  a  section  at  L'rane  Brook^  presents  some  of  the 
main  features  of  ^e  succession;  nimibers  5-11  of  that  section  show 
ahont  600  feet  of  quartzites;  numbers  12  to  16  intrusions  that  separate 
the  quartzites  from  the  limestones;  the  limestones  themselves  (in  Nos. 
17  to  30)  are  greatly  broken  up  by  intTnsive  syenite,  etc,j  but  show 
over  200  feet  of  limestonei  and  dolomite,  exclusive  of  spaces  where  Ûm 
measures  are  concealed. 

St.  John  is  evidently  the  beet  point  at  which  this  old  cycle  of 
sedimentation  may  be  studied,  though  even  here  its  base  cannot  clearly 
be  made  outj  without  more  c-areful  study  than  has  been  devoted  to  it. 
In  the  quartzites  we  find  sediments  like  those  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
gold  bearing  rocks  of  Nova  Scotia;  in  the  OTerlying  silicious  dark 
argillites  the  condition  which  supervened  when  the  sea-bottom  sank  so 
far  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  strong  currents;  in  the  limestones  a  con- 
tinuance of  similar  submergence^  but  vrith  clearer  ocean  waters  and 
probably  a  higher  temperature  ;  and  in  No,  5  a  recurrence  of  clay  beds 
(with  diorite  flows)  may  indicate  the  approaching  elevation  of  the  sea- 
bottom  which  terminated  this  cycle  of  sedimentation.  It  at  least  in- 
dicates a  temporary  reversion  to  conditions  resembling  those  that  pre- 
vailed when  No.  3  was  deposited.  The  prevalence  of  earthy  graphite 
and  the  abundance  of  sulphurets  distributed  in  No.  5  may  lead  one  to 
surmise  the  existence  of  abnindaut  organisms  of  low  order  at  this  time. 
In  these  respects  No.  5  resembles  the  upper  member  of  the  Lower 
Huron] an,  and  also  the  upper  part  of  the  succeeding  Cambriau  (Cambro- 
Orciovician)  terrane. 

This  old  cycle  is  of  interest  from  several  points  of  view.  It  is 
the  only  one  in  all  this  eastern  region  which  exhibits  large  masses 
of  limestones,  except  the  Ijower  Carboniferous  ;  hence,  where  it  occurs 
it  may  be  used  with  confidence  as  a  stratigraphical  unit  in  determin- 
ing the  presence  of  a  definite  horizon,  even  where  overlying  palaeozoic 
terranes  cannot  be  determined  for  lack  of  palîeontologieal  data. 

Another  feature  of  this  cycle  is  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
intrueives,  of  which  there  are  large  masses.  They  do  not  have  the 
bright  crystalline  aspect  of  the  crystalline  întrusives  of  the  later  ter- 
ranes, hut  are  often  notable  for  the  changed  condition  of  the  magnesian 
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"^  A.ided  witti  alternate  light  and  dark  red,  and  in  the  upper  part  of 
^=^1  series  interbedded  with  the  limestones  and  quartzites;  they  are 
.«r  ^wmpanied  by  hornblende  and  mica  schists,  into  which  they  sometimes 
:  :;:ade.  The  diorites  included  a  variety  of  rocks,  some  of  which  seem 
ra  :«  be  altered  sediments,  while  others  are  altered  igneous  rocks,  gabbros, 
OAirtz  diorites  and  diabases. 

"^  The  Lower  Hdronian  Cycle. 

"^  ^'         In  the  earlier  geological  explorations  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
^'^Bninswick  large  areas  of  slates  and  quartzites  were  met  with  which 
"'*irere  first  called  grauwacke,  and,  subsequently,  Cambrian;  in  these  area» 
^-fosmls  were  rame  or  absent,  and  when  found,  were  not  of  a  kind  to 
^  Huow  much  light  on  the  age  of  the  beds  in  which  they  occur.      Such 
"  was  a  large  area  in  Nova  Scotia,  cut  up  by  granite  intrusions,  in  which 
'    gold  in  paying  quantities  was  afterwards  found,  hence  called  the  gold- 
bearing  series.     When  Upper  Cambrian  fossils  were  found  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Mira  river.  Cape  Breton,  which  proved  to  be  quite  different  in 
appearance  from  the  gold-bearing  series  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  latter  was 
called  Lower  Cambrian,  and  is  now  so  called  in  the  reports  of  the  Geo- 
logical Sun-ey  of  Canada,  and  so  designated  on  its  maps. 

But  since  this  name  was  so  used,  a  careful  study  of  the  areas  in 
which  Cambrian  fossils  have  been  found,  has  been  made,  and  while  the 
Cambrian  terrane  in  southern  New  Brunswick  agrees  almost  exactly 
in  the  succession  and  aspect  of  the  members  with  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding terrane  in  Cape  Breton,  it  does  not  at  all  agree  with  those 
of  Hbe  geographically  intervening  (so  called)  Cambrian  of  the  mainland 
of  Nova  Scotia.  There  is,  therefore,  strong  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
latter  is  an  entirely  different  terrane  and  of  a  different  age.  It  is  cus- 
tom and  precedent  that  has  retained  for  the  latter  the  name  of  Lower 
Cambrian.  Unfortunately,  Uiis  Maguina  or  gold-bearing  series  is  not 
seen  in  contact  with  any  Palaeozoic  series  older  than  Silurian,  and  our 
reasons  for  placing  it  beneath  the  Palaeozoic  systems  will  be  seen  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  article. 

A  great  deal  of  detailed  suneying  on  the  Maguma  series  ha»  been 
done  by  the  officers  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada  and  others,  and 
its  strata  have  been  found  to  be  of  enormous  thickness,  yet  of  remark- 
able uniformity.  According  to  Mr.  E.  E.  Faribault,  they  consist  essen- 
tially of  two  divisions,^  a  Lower  or  Quartzite  Group,  and  an  Upper  or 
Graphite  and  Ferruginous  Slate  Group. 

In  this  report  (1883)  Mr.  Faribault  does  not  give  the  thickness 
of  these  groups,  although  saying  that  the  quartzite  group  is  over  10,000 

*Rep.  ProfiT.  Geol.  Surv.  Can..  1883,  p.   145P. 
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M^  Ikiaintt  lus  bea  wndâa^  cm  ttae  loda  (tiie  gol 
roda  of  Kotm  Seolia)  for  moie  flwB  tmnty  Tbub»  m  ranous 
Pihiiu  KofE  Seoii^  and  hm  famaà  these  fliîfknfiirii  mndi  1 
mdtxud  hiûk  qI  iim  pxÊt  MpAetÊL  TIub»  te  fomid  Oe  qnaitz 
ia  Mooie  lifcr  gold  dîotrici  in  WaTifaT  Cèiioty  attahiB  a  tiiii 
three  wnOee,  and  fiio  ^ps  date  difîskm  in  Bawdon,  Hanta 
a  ttictaiew  of  two  mOee,  Twoit^Mx  flioiiBand  feet  is  an  < 
ttidnMss  for  a  sing^  series  of  swKmentaiy  lodm  to  poooa 
tlds  series  is  not  avollen  bj  the  sm-srion  of  Tidcsnic  dqwsitB 
conglomerates^  and  tiuova  it  out  irf  idation  of  the  Ime  Cam 
Ibe  Maritime  Prorinoes  of  CSanada,  as  eriiibited  in  ita  two  an 
and  KJB.  of  the  legion  ooei^iel  bj  ^  gdd-beaiiiq^  sen 
part  of  the  St.  Jobn  Qnmp  (Cambrian)  iriiidi  ccvresponds  litiM 
to  the  Gold-bearing  series  in  Nova  Sootia,  riz.:  Dirigions  2  an 
not  exceed  in  fliidmess  2,700  to  3,000  feet,  and  so  is  only  al 
eig^hth  of  the  bulk  of  the  great  Nofa  Sootian  gold-bearing  soiei 

Moreofer,  we  do  not  find  that  a  sh^e  chaiactmslic  ( 
f ossQ  has  been  foond  in  Nota  Sootian  gold-bearing  series, 
ndther  by  lithologicsl  nor  f ossQiferoos  proof  is  this  terrai 
referred  to  the  Cambrian. 

We  find  the  nearest  paralld  to  this  great  Nova  Scotian 
in  file  Intermediate  System  of  Alexander  Murray,  in  Newfo 

Mnrray's  exposition  of  the  bnlk  and  succession  of  these 
given  in  his  report^  is: — 

FEET. 

Quartzites,  diorites,  etc 1,300 

Slate  conglomerate  and  slate 1,650 

Green,  red,  purple  and  white  weathering  slates 

in  frequent  alternations 3,300 

Dark  brown   or  blackish   slates,  with  ripple 

marks  on  some  surfaces 2,000 

8,250 
The  Signal  Hill  sandstones  is  added  to  these: — 

Gray   fine-grained  sandstones 1,300 

Dark  red  sandstone 1,320 

Eed  conglomerate,  quartz  and  pebbles.        500 

3,120 

*  Geol.  Surv.  of  Newfoundland,  p.  145. 
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Profesaor  Walcott  has  examined  the  Newfoundland  pie-Cambrian 
rocks  described  above,  and  called  ihem  the  Avalon  terrane,  giring 
Murraj's  description  and  thicknesses  of  the  several  portions  and  apply- 
ing names  to  these  groaps. 

He  has  also  distinguished  an  overlying  terrane,  the  Bandom  terrane, 
occurring  at  Smith  and  Bandom  sounds  in  Trinity  Bay,  and  having  a 
thickness  of  about  1,000  feet;   these  rocks  are  chiefly  gray  sandstones. 

If  the  lower  porticm  (8,200  feet)  of  Mr.  Murray's  Newfoundland 
pre-Cambrian  rocks  be  compared  with  the  gold-bearing  series  of  Nova 
Sootia,  a  similarity  of  succession  will  be  observed,  especially  if  c<Mn- 
pared  with  the  series  as  developed  in  the  western  part  of  that  province. 

This  is  dearly  seen  if  the  deposits  of  the  Newfoundland  area 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  western  part  of  Nova  Scotia^  where  Prof. 
L.  W.  Bailey  found  a  group  of  variegated  slates  interposed  between  the 
quartzites  and  the  black  slate  group  of  the  eastern  part  of  that  penin- 
sula.    This  resemblance  may  be  presented  as  follows: — 

NEWPorxDLAyn.  Nova  Scotia. 

1.  Quartzites,  diorites,  etc,  slate        I.  Quartzites,  some  clay  slates. 

conglomerate  and  slate.  2.  Greenish  gray,  purple  and  blu- 

2.  Green,  red  and  purple  slates  in  ish  gray  slates,  the  latter  with 

frequent  alternation.  conspicuous  banding. 

3.  Dark  brown  or  blackish  slates.        3.  Black,  with  some  blue  and  gray 

slates,  very  rusty-weathering. 

Of  the  Nova  Scotian  terrane  Dr.  Bailey  states  the  thickness  of 
the  two  lower  members  at  5,000  feet  or  more,  and  the  highest  member 
to  be  at  least  3,000  feet.  Hi«  assistant,  :Mr.  Prest,  found  for  the  whole 
svstem  on  the  Sissaboo  river  a  thickness  of  28,000  feet,^  which  is  s<Mne- 
what  in  excess  of  the  thickness  found  by  Mr.  Faribault  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  province. 

Yet  from  this  enormous  thickness  of  widespread  sediments,  not  a 
characteristic  Cambrian  fossil  has  been  taken,  while  in  both  areas  of 
sedimentation  of  the  true  Cambrian  rocks,  St.  John,  N.B.,  and  Cape 
Breton,  ample  paL-tontological  proof  of  the  age  of  the  rocks  is  forth- 
coming. Therefore,  both  on  ptratigraphic  and  pateontological  grounds, 
we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  this  is  a  separate  series  from  the  Cam- 
brian,  and  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  must  be  of  an  dder  cycle  of 
depoaition. 
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Prof.  J.  £.  Woodman,  of  Dalhousie,  who  has  treated  t 
from  an  independent  point  of  view,  and  brought  to  itB  elnci 
advantages  of  a  modem  scientific  training,  has  given  the  c 
names.  For  the  series  as  a  whole  it  is  the  Meguma  set 
quartzite  division  bears  the  name  of  the  Goldenville  formatio 
black  slate  division  the  Halifax  formation. 

With  such  a  great  development  of  these  pre-Cambriai 
Nova  Scotia  it  is  natural  that  we  should  look  for  a  simil 
sediments  in  the  neighbouring  province  to  the  northwest, 
study  of  the  strata  in  southern  New  Brunswick,  the  survey 
Canadian  Geological  Sur>ey  thought  they  had  found  such  a  i 
in  the  areas  which  are  marked  "  A-B  '*  on  the  geological  i 
three  most  important  areas  thus  marked  are  in  eastern  St.  Jol 
western  King's  County,  and  souiiiwestem  Charlotte  County. 

A  section  of  these  rocks  is  found  on  the  lower  part  of  tl 
river,  in  King's  Co.,  New  Brunswick,  where,  with  a  further  s 
the  west  side  of  the  St.  John,  a  broken  anticline  of  ancient 
schists  is  exposed.* 

Here  are  found  southward  of  the  Silurian  terrane,  a  il 
ancient  elastics.  The  heart  of  the  anticline  consists  of  gray 
grits  with  very  considerable  bodies  of  gray  clay  slates  int»r 
and  some  bands  of  brown  conglomerates.  The  mass  has  a 
of  about  7,000  feet,  and,  as  half  dips  to  the  north  and  hi 
south,  there  would  be  about  3,500  feet  on  each  side  of  the  ai 
it  be  such.  These  coarse  beds  have  resting  upon  them  on 
about  2,000  feet  of  gray  clay  slates,  with  dark  purple  slal 
bottom.  Omitting  a  space  of  1,500  feet  occupied  by  dark  g 
like  those  of  the  St.  John  Group  (Cambrian),  which  may  r 
possible  addition  of  that  thickness  to  the  grits  and  slates,  this  i 
of  the  lower  terrane  may  be  counted  as  5,000  feet.  There  ai 
the  opposite,  on  southern  side  of  the  anticline,  a  similar  bod 
slates  and  of  about  the  same  thickness. 

Following  these  to  the  south  is  a  great  body  of  dark 
gray  clay  slates  and  gray  feldspathic  slates  that  extend  to  T 
point,  in  nearly  vertical  beds.  These,  perhaps,  are  the  uppe 
slate  division  of  the  Lower  ITuronian  repeated.*  The  corr 
Ltrata  to  the  southwest  on  the  Passamaquoddy  Bay  have  a  mi 
body  of  black  slates,  and  those  on  the  St.  Croix  are  v 
weathering. 


»  Rep.   Prog.    Can.    Geol.    Surv.,    1870-71,   p.    113. 
2  Rep.    Prog:.    Geol.    Surv..    1870-71,  p.   120. 
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The  comparison  of  the  Lower  Huronian  terrane  in  western  Nova 
Scotia  and  southern  New  Brunswick  shows  a  considerable  resemblance 
in  the  sedimentation: — 

Nova  Sootia.  Nbw  Bbunswick. 

1.  Quartzite,  some  clay  slate,  1.  Gray  granitoid  grits  and  much 

gray  slates,  5,000  feet 

2.  Green,  gray,  purple  and  blu-         2.  Gray  clay  slates  and  dark  pur- 

ish  gray  slates,  the  latter  with  pie  slates,  2,000  feet, 

conspicuous  banding.     The 
two  divisions  6,000  ft) 

3.  Black,  with  some  blue  and  gray        3.  Dark  gray  and  gray  clay  slates, 

slates,  very  rusty-weathering  and  gray   feldspathic  slates, 

3,000  feet  about  3,000  feet 

The  coarser  condition  of  No.  1  (the  lower  division)  in  New  Bruns- 
wick may  be  due  to  the  closer  proximity  of  an  emerged  area  of  granitic 
rocks  of  an  earlier  period,  such  as  would  have  been  afforded  by  the 
Laurentian  rocks  described  on  the  preceding  page.  To  such  a  source 
also  may  be  ascribed  the  interraned  conglomerates  of  this  system  in 
New  Brunswick,  which  are  so  singularly  absent  from  the  corresponding 
rocks  of  Nova  Scotia. 

In  northern  Nova  Scotia,  in  Pictou  and  Antigonish  counties,  are 
bodies  of  fine  flinty,  dark  slates  and  other  elastics  which  on  the 
maps  of  Geological  Survey  are  ascribed  to  a  Cambro-Silurian  (=  Ordo- 
vician)  age,  apparently  because  they  underlie  (unconformably)  the  recog- 
nized Silurian  (Upper)  of  the  Arisaig  Section.  These,  I  think,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  a  deep-water  phase  of  the  Huronian  or  Meguma  Series. 

On  a  succeeding  page  it  will  be  shown  that  the  Cambrian  System  in 
these  provinces  is  part  of  a  closed  geological  cycle  that  includes  the  lower 
Ordovician,  and  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  in  these  so-called  Cambro- 
Silurian  strata  of  northern  Nova  Scotia,  the  succession  of  Cambrian 
strata  that  is  so  clearly  seen  in  New  Brunswick  and  Cape  Breton.  The 
age  of  these  strata  in  northern  Nova  Scotia  has  not  been  determined 
by  the  evidence  of  fossils,  and,  in  fact,  there  are  no  fossils  of  this  Age 
(Ordovician)  known  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  north  and  west  of 
ttiis  area,  other  than  those  that  occur  in  connection  with  recognized 
Cambrian  areas.  It  appears  more  natural  then,  to  assume  that  these 
fine-grained,  dark,  fiinty  rocks  should  be  assigned  to  the  lower  Huronian 
as  a  deep-water  phase  of  the  same. 

This  set  of  beds  has  been  designated  by  Mr.  Hugh  ïletcher,  of 
the     Canadian     Geological    Survey,    as  "The    Lower    Flinty    s/ates 
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and  quartzites  of  James   river  (and   Eigg  Mountain)."^     Thej 
described  as  greenish  gray,  flinty,  rubbly  slates  and  quartzites — rec 
j  green  splintery  pyritous  slates  (on  Gulf  Road) — grayish  and  grei 

reddish,  jointed  tough  flaggy  quartzites  (on  the  shore  of  the  Gu 
St.  Lawrence),  dark  slates  with  light  gray  bands  finely  jointed. 

Such  sediments  as  these  may  very  well  have  been  thrown  dov 
deeper  waters  than  those  in  which  the  Goldenville  terrane  was  depo 
and  where  the  agitation  of  the  water  was  not  suflBcient  to  hold  eve 
smaller  silicious  particles  in  suspension;  hence  the  accumulatio 
these  dark,  flinty  slates. 

/  The  Upper  Huronian  Cycle. 

Among  the  Huronian  rocks  there  remain  to  be  considérée 
"Kingston  series.**  This  immediately  overlies  the  lower  Hur< 
rocks  of  King's  county.  New  Brunswick,  that  we  have  described  a 
and  to  which  the  two  lower  divisions  of  the  Kingston  series  o: 
Canadian  Geological  report  *  described  in  this  paper  on  a  previous 
have  been  attached.  The  remainder  of  the  Kingston  group  cousIe 
(  distinctly  effusive  rocks,  and  while  they  form  very  prominent  ridg© 
.^  ip  cover  considerable  areas  in  southern  New  Brunswick,  they  are  not  i 

\j  sarily  of  prominence  elsewhere. 

J  A  synclinal  of  these  volcanic  rocks,  if  one  may  judge  it  to 

*  I  syncline,  though  infrequent  dips  only  are  visible,  is  found  at  the  L 

End  in  King's  county.  New  Brunsvnck,  where  the  volcanics  sh 
thickness  of  about  8,000  feet,  and  on  New  River,  in  Charlotte  co 
a  monocline  of  these  rocks  has  a  greater  thickness  and  a  more  re 
succession.  The  effusive  masses  here  dip  at  a  high  angle  to  the  sout 
and  show  much  diorites  and  hornblende  schists  in  the  lower  part,  i 
felsites  in  the  middle,  while  toward  the  top  they  have  the  appearan 
feldspathic  schists  and  approximate  in  appearance  to  the  feldsp 
schists  of  the  Laurentian  terrane  to  the  south  of  them. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Matthew,  who  has  studied  these  rocks  lithogicall^i 
scribes  the  amount  of  alteration  which  they  had  undergone  as  com] 
with  those  of  the  Coldbrook  group,'*  (^ambrian  or  Etcheminian 
sives  of  St.  John  county,  for  which  see  a  following  page.  He 
"  They  are  a  group  of  volcanic  rocks  parallel  to  those  of  the  Coldb 
but  far  more  altered.      The  acid  members  are  strongly  sheared, 


'  Rep.   Geol.   Surv.    Can.,   1886,   18P. 
2  Rep.  Proff.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  1870-1,  p.  121. 

8  Effusive  and  Dyke   Rocks  near  St.  John,   N.B.     Contrlb.   Geol.   De 
Columbia  College,  No.  XXX,  p.  209. 
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UDT^oognizable  as  volcanics,  and  with'  a  great  development  of  secondary 
mieaSj  making  a  quartzose  or  feldspathic  mica,  echiet.  Ash  rocks  now 
change  to  flinty  felaites  are  eometimes  still  recognizable.  The  basic 
rocks  are  even  more  changed.  Though  mostly  less  cleaved  th&j  are 
coarsely  erj^stalline  hornblende  schiste,  with  no  traces  of  their  original 
stmcture  visible  under  the  microscope.  Remnants  of  the  porphyritic 
feldspars  sometimes  still  appear  as  white  spots  scattered  through  the 
dark  schiste^  but  their  original  form  is  lost." 

Besting  unconformably  on  the  flinty  slates  of  Jamea  river,  referred 
to  on  a  previous  page,  Mr,  H,  Fletcher  found  two  groups,  largely  of 
volcanic  clasticSj  which  ijmy  be  parallel  in  age  to  these  Kinpton  or 
Upper  Huronian  rocks.  One  he  calls  the  "Soft  slates  of  Baxter  and 
Brian  Daly  Brooks/*  ^  làe  other  the  '*  Reddish  gray  sandstone,  grit  and 
conglomerate  of  Bear  Brook/*  -  One  or  both  of  these  may  be  equiva- 
lent in  age  to  the  Kingston  volcanics  of  the  neighbouring  province. 

The  Baxter  Brook  rocks  are  further  described  as  greenish,  smooth, 
somewhat  pearlj  argillitee  and  fine  gray  micaceous  sandstones — slaty 
porphyritic  felsite  followed  by  red  and  green  mottled,  soft,  friable 
slates — also  greenish  and  reddish  flinty  fine-grained,  or  compact  friable 
sandstones. 

The  Bear  Brook  rocks  are  further  described  as  reddish  gray^  very 
flinty  oonglomemte  or  quarts! tes  and  gray  red  spotted  compact  porphy- 
ritic folsite,  with  green  and  gray  or  bluish  striped  splintery  slates. 

Here  we  would  place  the  Signal  Hill  sandstones  of  Alei.  Murray, 
which  skirt  the  Atlantic  Coast  in  front  of  St.  John'Sj  Newfoundland, 
and  show  a  thickness  of  3,000  feet  or  more.  We  have  found  red  sand- 
stones nor  infrequently  associated  with  volcanic  deposits  as  levigated 
effusivesj  though  the  oxidation  of  sandy  and  clayey  strata  may  be  due 
to  other  causes* 

Falling  into  this  gap  is  another  set  of  gray  and  reddish  sandstones, 
seen  on  Smithes  and  Random  sounds,  in  Newfoundland,  and  containing 
over  1^000  feet  of  strata-  Secretary  Walcott,  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  who  has  named  this  group  the  Bandcnn  terrane,  found  it 
to  overlie  the  Signal  Hill  sandstones. 

Although  both  these  groups  show  much  quartzose  strata  they  lack 
the  dark  gray  slates  which  characterise  the  Maguma  seri^  at  top,  and 
is  also  found  in  the  St  John  slat^  of  Newfoundland  ;  hence  the  two 
groups  of  sandstones  above  described  are  more  probably  Upper 
HuromaiL 


1  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  18S3,  p,  22P. 
3  /frill,  p.  33P. 
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The  Cambbo-Obdovioiak  Cyolb. 

Afl  an  example  of  a  series  of  strata  which  in  this  area 
Maritime  Provinces  has  been  more  fully  exploited  than  most 
and  which  is  a  good  example  of  a  complete  geological  cycle,  i 
mentioned  the  Cambrian,  or,  more  properly,  Cambro-Ordovician 
In  this  cycle  we  include  the  Etcheminian  deposits  which  n 
what  was  formerly  recognized  as  Cambrian,  and  apparently  i 
the  Olenellus  Zone.  The  meagre  faunas  that  are  contained  ii 
rocks  are  essentially  Palaeozoic,  and  so  there  seems  good  reason  f 
necting  them  with  the  Cambrian. 

In  this  range  of  deposits  there  are  presented  the  following 
tions,  and  we  attempt  their  interpretation: — 

Coldbrook — ^Volcanic  effusions  over  a  region  that  for  a  Ion 

had  been  above  the  sea;   and  so  continued  during  thii 

Etcheminian — ^Land  below  sea  level,  deposits  mostly  of  le 

effusives,  red  and  green  colours  prevalent  in  the  elastics. 

St.  John  Group: 

Division  1. — Clasfcics  of  various  kinds,   the  faunas   th 

sheltered  bays  and  shaljow  basins. 
Division  2. — Sands  and  muds  of  ocean-shoal  character,  ( 
swept  and  ripple  marked.    Depth  less  than  100  fa 
Division  Sard, — Dark  gray  and  black  muds  of  deeper  wate 
tected  from  currents.    Depth  about  100-300  fathon 
e. — Return  to  shallow  conditions  (in  the  bend  3e). 
sands,  now  mostly  eroded. 
The  division  probably  ended  with  a  complete  emergence,  as 
is  no  continuous  sedimentation  into  the  next  terrane. 

The  geological  text-books  tell  us  that  a  limestone  formation  ; 
come  in  the  middle  of  a  geological  cycle,  but  this  is  not  the  c 
northern  regions  where  cold  and  deep  waters  prevent  the  gro^ 
corals  and  other  lime  secreting  organisms.  So  in  this  cycle  the  d 
3  of  the  St.  John  group  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  calcareous  m 
of  deposits  in  the  warmer  seas. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  geological  cycles  of  this  regioi 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  noticed  as  marking  geological  cycles 
where,  is  the  intercalation  of  a  member  of  comparatively  barren 
(and  muds)  between  the  shore  deposits  and  those  of  deep  water  < 
Such  a  member,  the  Goldenville  terrane,  is  enormously  developed 
great  Huronian  cycle  below  the  Cambrian,  and  is  also  a  marked  f 
of  the  latter  cycle.  This  member,  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  due 
exposure  of  the  sea  bottom  by  the  continuous  sinking  of  the  ( 
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cmst  to  Btrong  oo^lb  currentB^  while  as  yet  the  sea  bottom  is  not  far 
£iOM  the  surface^  and  still  to  some  extent  a^teted  bj  wave  action. 

A  parallel  condition  now  existe  on  the  cfmsi  of  New  England  aad 
Nova  Scotia  in  ihe  fiflbing  banks  that  line  it  near  the  border  of  the 
continental  shelf.  The  late  Profes&or  A.  S.  Packard  has  called  the 
fatina  charactoriatic  of  this  tract  of  the  sea  hottoni  a  Syrterman  fauna, 
and  Btich  a  pha^e  of  deposits  maj  be  called  Syriensian. 

Now,  if  we  were  to  compare  the  Cambrian  cycle  of  Acadia  with 
ttiat  of  iJie  Cambrian  B3r8temj  as  limited  by  Director  Walcott,  and 
accepted  later  by  the  European  geologists,  we  find  that  the  former  is 
much  more  comprehensive.  This  is  shown  by  the  faunas*  Here  are 
s<mie  of  the  characteristic  forme  : 

IColdbrook — Achroihyra  (related  to  Acrotreta). 
Etcheminian — HoîasaphuMj  Acroihyra. 
St  John  Gronp. 
Div.  1     Band  h.  Fmtolenus,  {OïeneUus  horizon?) 
^*      c*  PwrûdoxidéB,  ConùcoryphË. 
Div-  ^        "      a.  and  h,  Faradoxides  cf*  Forchammeri. 
"    c,  Olenus,  horizon  of,  not  known  in  Acadia. 
Div.  3     Band  a,  FaraboUna, 
«    h  Feliura. 
"      c,  Diciyonema. 
*'     d.  Tetragrapius^ 
"      f,  Lepiobolus. 
The  Coldbrook  rocks  are  mostly  euh^erial  volcanics  and  an  early 
terreetrial  phase  of  the  Etcheminian^  so  that  practically  these  fonn  one 
ierrane.      Shall  we  separate  these  from  the  Cambrian  as  belonging  to 
an  older  sysem?     It  now  seems  to  me  undesirable  to  do  so  (although 
I  have  elsewhere  advocated  this)j,  because  they  are  parts  of  one  geo* 
logical  cycle  with  the  Cambrian,  and  the  faunas  are  essentially  Palœozoic^ 
though  different  from  the  Cambrian  faunas  previously  known*     The 
trilobite  Holmaphus  resembles  some  early  genera  of  the  Ordovician,  and 
was  referred  to  this  system  by  the  writer  when  first  described.     A  study 
of  the  stratigraphie^l  relations  of  the  beds  in  which  it  occurs^  showed 
clearly  that  it  belonged  1»  the  base  of  the  Cambrian  siicoessionj  and 
not  to  the  top-    So  that  although  the  Etcheminian  fauna  haa  features  of 
its  ownj  these  are  not  so  decidedly  different  from  the  later  Cambrian 
tfp&R  as  to  make  it  deairable  to  separate  it  from  that  system. 

At  the  top  of  the  cycle  another  difficxilty  is  encounter^,  for  the 
faunas  here  show  that  the  two  upper  bands  are  Ordovician  and  not 
Cwnbrian,  in  the  sense  that  Cambrian  is  now  defined.      And  so  onr 
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cycle  does  not  agree  with  tiie  systematic  divisions  adopted  in  E 
Practically  it  is  impossible  to  map  these  two  bands  separately  f  re 
rest  of  the  St.  John  terrane,  owing  to  the  rarity  of  fossils  and  th 
lithological  resemblance  between  bands  c  and  d,  one  Cambrian  ai 


•ft  '  otiher  Ordovician,  and  also  the  thinness  of  the  Ordovician. 


The  Silurian  Cycle. 

Between  the  cycle  last  described  and  this  there  was  a  great  1 
for  there  is  no  tttice  of  the  Upper  Ordovician  in  all  this  region, 
the  great  Trenton  limesixme,  and  Lorraine  shales  were  being  dej 
in  the  more  -central  part  of  the  continent  and  along  the  valley 
St.  Lawrence,  the  r^on  of  Acadia  appears  to  have  been  above  th 
or  at  least  there  are  no  marine  deposits  in  any  pari;  of  it,  which  b] 
organic  remains  sîhow  that  the  sea  covered  any  pari:  of  the  land  i 
time.  Such  being  the  case  we  are  prepared  to  look  for  shore  d< 
as  those  which  shall  usher  in  the  beginning  of  a  new  cycle  of  depn 

When  free  from  the  irregularities  due  to  the  proximity  of 
or  to  volcanic  ejections,  this  cycle  is  found  to  consist  in  southerr 
Brunswick  of  the  following  members: — 


1.  Quartzites  or  coarse  slates Medina  hori 

2.  Black  argillites  or  shales Clinton        *' 

3.  Dark  gray  argillites  or  shales Niagara        *' 

Jll  4.  Pale  gray  argillites  or  shales L.  Helderberg    '* 

A  shallow  water  and  a  thin  phase  of  this  cycle  is  seen  in  the 
carene  series  in  the  S.W.  of  New  Brunswick  which  consists  of  ^  : 

1.     Hard   gray   feldspathic   slates   and   argillites 

2. — ^Black  and  dark  gray  silicious  beds,  with  distinctly  alternating 
bands  of  colour  ;   obscure  remains  of  plants 

3.  Gray  sandy  flags  and  argillites,  with  gray  sandstones 

4.  Greenish  and  reddish  sandstones  and  argillites 

5.  Dark  red  felsite,  effusive 


Here  the  cycle  appears  to  have  been  cut  short  by  the  rising  ( 
land,  for  a  Niagara  fauna  has  been  found  in  the  equivalent  c 
third  member,  and  the  fourih  and  fifth  are  largely  made  up  of  vo 
effusives,  and  so  may  have  accumulated  rapidly. 

^Rep.  ProfiT.  Qeol.  Surv.  Can.,  1870-71,  p.  146. 
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A  fuller  exhibit  of  this  cycle  is  to  be  found  about  fiftj  miles  fur- 
ther east,  in  a  peculiar  manifestation  exhibiting  great  numbers  of  land 
plants.^ 

This  phase  of  the  cycle,  as  originally  described,  is  as  follows*: — 

FEET. 

Bloomsbury  Conglomerate;    coarse  reddish  gray,  with  beds  of 

red  slate 500 

Dadoxylon  Sandstone;    gray  sandstone  and  grit,  with  beds  of 

dark  gray  shale  (from  500  to  2,800) 1,600 

Cordaite  Shales  and  Flags;  green  and  red  argillites  and  dark 
gray  shales,  reddish  and  gray  sandstones,  grits  and  con- 
glomerates, alternating  with  argillaceous  beds;  pale  olive 
green  flags  and  shales,  with  partings  of  gray  shale 2,400 


4,500 

The  two  upper  divisions  of  the  Mascarcne  section  are  wanting  in 
this  area,  but  the  thickness  of  the  terrane  is  more  than  doubled. 

(The  rocks  of  the  Mispec  group,  which  are  red  conglomerates  and 
argillites,  and  which,  in  the  Report  of  1870-71,  were  associated  with 
this  series,  have  since  been  found  to  overiie  it  unconformably.) 

The  Bloomsbury  conglomerate  and  slate,  with  a  pari:  of  the  Dodoxy- 
lon  sandstone,  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  the  Medina,  while  the 
rest  of  the  sandstone  division  will  represent  the  Clinton  black  shale. 
The  important  member  of  the  Cordaite  shales  and  flags  will  in  this  case 
cover  the  rest  of  the  Silurian,  including,  perhaps,  the  T^ower  Helderberg 
Group.* 

If  the  succession  of  members  in  this  cycle  in  southern  New  Bruns- 
wick, including  the  plant  bed  series — ^Little  river  Group — ^be  compared 

*This  mass  of  strata  has  hitherto  been  classed  as  Middle  Devonian  on 
account  of  its  plants,  so  placed  by  Sir  W.  J.  Dawson,  but  as  will  be  shown 
farther  on,  there  is  no  proof  of  marine  forms  of  this  part  of  the  Devonian 
System  either  in  the  plant  beds  or  elsewhere,  in  all  this  regrlon. 

•  Rep.  Progr.  Geol.  Surv..  1870-71,  p.  170. 

•  Some  of  the  leading:  palœontologrists  in  the  United  States,  including: 
J.  Iff.  Clarke  and  Chas.  Schurchert,  now  include  the  Lower  Helderberg: 
fSaima  in  the  Lower  Devonian.  Without  entériner  into  the  merits  of  this 
Question  which  can  only  be  Judg:ed  of  by  an  experienced  palœontologrlst,  the 
writer  has  continued  to  include  the  rocks  referred  to  this  horizon  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces  to  the  Silurian,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  deposits  and 
the  contained  flora,  which  are  nearly  uniform  with  underlying:  strata  and 
plants,  the  true  Devonian  flora  not  appearing:  In  this  district  until  the  ag:e 
of  the  Oriskany  Is  nearly  or  quite  reached. 
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f  In  Nova  Scotia  mcks  of  a  similar  age  occur  at  Torbrook  and  NidBii, 
where  the  iron  ore  beds  are  rich  in  brachiopode  and  other  fonns  of 
Lower  Devonian  age*  Here  the  terrane  passed  through  a  wider  range 
of  conditions  than  In  New  Brunswick,  for  it  haaquitea  body  of  fine  dark 
elates  at  the  top,  but  these  are  not  so  fogsUileroBs  as  are  the  beda  below. 
Going  east  from  Nictau,  certain  fine  slattÊ  and  calcareons  beds  come  in 
which  contain  a  Silurian  fauna,  and  to  which  these  bedB  of  Nictau  are 
probably  superjaoent,  as  are  certain  red  beds  at  Ârisaig,  which  overlie 
the  SUiman  terrane  there.  These  beds  at  Arisaig  contain  Lower  De- 
vonian fish  remains^  and^  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  of  the  same  terrane 
BB  the  red  strate  of  Kictau  and  Mispec. 

In  New  Brunswick,  north  of  the  immediate  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  no  gtrata  of  thia  terrane  have  been  found,  and  no  fauna  of  the 
Middle  Devonian  is  known  in  all  Acadia  and  in  Maine,  Theee  facta 
seem  to  favour  the  preflomption  that  all  tiiis  area  was  above  the  sea  in 
Middle  and  most  of  it  in  T.iiwer  Devonian  time.  If  we  couple  this 
with  the  fact  that  extensive  extrusions  of  granite  occurred  in  the  two 
Canadian  provinces  and  in  Maine  with  great  folding  and  cruahing  of 
all  the  older  sediments,  it  will  be  seen  Ûiat  Early  and  Middle  Devonian 
time^  w*as  a  critical  period  in  the  geology  of  Acadia, 

In  New  Brunswick  the  pebbles  of  tlie  conglomerates  in  the  Lower 
Devonian  are  derived  from  rock^^  immediately  north  of  them,  and  though 
the  accompanying  dat»  contain  only  poorly  preserved  plant  remains^ 
the  oorreeponding  strata  in  Nova  Scotia  have  yielded  PsUophpton  and 
Lather  fossil B  of  tj^pes  peculiar  to  the  Devonian  age.  But  nothing  has 
been  found  which  recalls  the  peculiarly  rich  and  varied  ^rlier  flora  of  tho 
St  John  plantbedi.  It  would  appear  that  the  conditions  which  had 
encouraged  the  growth  of  that  vegetation  had  been  removed.  Chief 
ïunong  these,  no  doubt,  was  the  change  from  an  insular  to  a  continental 
climate,  the  barriers  which  shut  off  the  cold  and  dry  north  winds  were 
removed,  and  the  flora  wliich  had  had  its  home  in  Gaspé  invaded  the 
continental  and  insular  parts  of  Acadia. 

The  Uppee  Devoniak  Cyci.b, 

This  consista  ^f  beds  which,  for  a  long  time,  have  been  classed  in 
New  Brunswick  as  Ijower  Carboniferous,  It  is  true  that  in  the  first 
geological  survey  of  New  Brunswick  Dr.  Abraham  Geaner  placed  them 
m  "  Old  Red  Sandstones,"  but  as  he  classed  the  Lower  Carboniferous 
llmes*oQe  aa  Lias  Limestone,  it  is  evident  that  his  determinations  of 
the  sandstones  and  âhalta  were  based  on  lithological  data,  as  was  the 
custom  in  the  ^rly  flays  of  the  last  century.    The  later  reference  of  these 
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In  New  Bmnswkk  and  nortlMiiiin  Xofm  Seotia  tiiii 
diftingiiisbed  br  its  gimj  ootoar,  and  conosta  of  aandstones 
in  frequent  alternations.  Iklanj  of  these  beds  abound  in  remai 
plants,  and  others  aie  highlv  binuninoos.  This  terrane  is  tl 
Coal  Meagnres  "  of  Sir  Wm.  J.  Dawson,  for  it  reeembles  the  coa 
in  appearance  and  in  the  numerons  plant  r»nains  vhiofa  ii 
The  Albert  shales  of  Sew  Bninsinek  bdong  here;  also  tl 
beds  and  Riversdale  terrane  in  XoTa  Scotia. 

The  next  terrane  of  this  cycle^  although  still  plant-bearin, 
the  bright  red  colour  in  the  sediment  which  marks  lowest 
Perry  conglomerate  member. 

His  çyde  cannot  be  considered  one  of  the  ordinary  typ 
depression  of  the  earth's  crust  has  gradually  resulted  in  th< 
of  the  land  by  the  sea,  for  no  strictly  marine  forms  are  km 
The  depression  which  occurred  when  its  middle  members  were 
appears  to  have  resulted  in  the  formation  of  lakes  and  mars 
large  amount  of  bituminous  matter  in  the  Albert  shales,  with 
dant  fish  remains  which  are  found  in  the  Petitcodiac  and  Ke 
valleys  in  Xew  Brunswick  point  to  lacustrine  rather  ilian  mi 
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I dations;  and  around  the  Baain  of  Mines  in  Nova  ScoUa  there  are  abun- 
dant jndieationa  of  marsh  and  lagoon  deposits  in  the  middle  of  this 
,  cjcle.    The  whole  cycle  may  have  been  epicontinentaL 

Thb  Lowbb  Cabbokiferous  Sub-oyclb< 

The  geologists  who  have  studied  the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks 
*  in  New  Bnimwick  and  Nova  Sootia  agr^  that  this  cycle  is  distinctly 
marked  off  from  the  preceding  by  an  uncomformity.  This  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  the  report  of  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Ells  on  the  Albert  shales  f 
and  of  the  corresponding  bedâ  in  Antigonish  county  Mr.  Fletcher  says, 
^  it  rests  unconformably  upon  all  the  formations  from  the  pre-Cambrian 
to  the  Carboniferous  conglomerate '^  {Le.,  Upper  Devonian  conglo- 
memte). 

The  cycle  opened,  therefore^  with  the  submergence  of  an  extensive 
tract  in  aouthem  New  Brunswick,  northern  Nova  Scsotia,  and  Cape 
Breton  J  below  the  sea*  There  is  no  means  of  judging  its  wid^,  as 
Carboniferous  and  later  terranes  cover  the  areas  to  the  north^  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  bandé  of  territory  which  in  Silurian  time  had 
supported  a  littoral  fauna^  this  marine  Lower  Carbomferons  fauna 
spread  itself. 

There  was,  however^  almost  immediately  a  return  to  re-elevation 
by  slow  degrees,  for  above  the  limi^tones  containing  marine  invertebrates 
are  marls  with  beds  of  gypsum  and  saliferous  clays,  and  other  indica- 
tiona  of  a  gradual  desiccation  of  the  surface  of  the  land*  The  prevalence 
of  red  days  and  sands  in  this  terrane  also  tend  to  show  a  dry  climate 
and  long  exposure  to  oxidation. 

Going  westward  in  New  Brunswick  the  limestones  become  thinner 
and  tihe  mass  of  the  deposit  less,  hence  it  Beems  probable  that  the  sea 
in  Lower  Carboniferous  time  invaded  this  area  from  the  eastward,  but 
was  soon  excluded. 


The  Carbonifebous  Cycle, 

That  the  epoch  of  the  Millstone  grit  was  the  beginning  of  a  new 
order  of  things  in  the  ilaxitime  Provinces  of  Canada  is  evident  from  tiie 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  sediment  and  in  discordance  in  dip  which 
may  be  observed  almost  eveiywhere  at  the  contact  of  this  with  the  pre* 
ceeding  terrane. 

The  red  colour  of  the  sediments  and  the  proofs  of  drying  up  of 
ponds  and  flats,  which  are  so  prominent  a  feature  of  the  Lower  Car- 
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bonif eroiDS  ehaleSy  gire  place  prevailingly  to  «indatoiiies  of  a  gr 
and  liie  encroachment  ot  fheee  sands  on  the  red  marls  and  linn 
the  anterior  time. 

Still  it  wovlà  iq»pear  that  the  region  was  not  mnch  depr 
the  coal  measurea  are  beds  which  would  have  been  depoaited 
tlie  lagoons  and  marahes  of  a  widdy  extended  flat  and  low 

The  geognqAical  outlines  of  the  coal  measures  as  they 
spread  oat  in  Acadia  was  more  or  less  the  ontlines  of  that  gi 
over  which  the  coal  measnres  accmnnlated  and  are  now  expo 
material  being  (applied  by  the  rivers  that  flowed  down  from  ti 
ing  higjilands  to  the  sooth  and,  perhaps,  to  the  northwest, 
bonif erons  plain  was  an  extended  triangular  bssin  facing  1h< 
St  Lawrence,  having  its  apex  at  Oromocto  lake  in  New  B 
and  the  sides  spread  out  to  the  east  in  Nova  Scotia  and  noi 
New  Brunewick. 

Of  this  cycle  the  Millstone  grit  is  essentially  a  part  of 
meaaureSy  but  by  the  greater  prevalence  of  red  sandstones  ai 
shows  a  relation  in  its  climate  and  conditions  to  Ihe  underlyi 
Carboniferous  series. 

Sir  Wm.  Dawson  well  describes  the  conditions  that  may 
vailed  here  in  Carboniferous  Time  in  his  account  of  the  Joggii 
in  Cumberiand  county.  He  says,  ''  The  whole  series  of  even 
preceding  historical:  sketch  has  depended  on  the  following  oonc 
Gradual  and  long  continued  subsidence,  with  occasional  elevate 
ments,  going  on  in  an  extensive  alluvial  tract,  teeming  wiih 

life  and  receiving  large  supplies  of  fine  detrital  ma/tter 

a  veiy  long  period  these  opposing  forces  (of  Bubsidence  and  re-e 
were  alternately  victorious,  without  effecting  any  very  décidée 
manent  conquest"  "It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  vi 
of  deposits  (of  the  Joggins  section  of  coal  measures,  13,000  fc 
out  being  forcibly  impressed  with  the  great  lapse  of  time  and  11 

of  change  which  it  indicates It  is  to  be  borne  in  n 

that  this  section  represents  the  structure  of  the  whole  plain  of 
land,  and  in  a  less  precise  manner  that  of  the  whole  Carbonifer 
in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick." 

It  will  be  noted  that  all  the  forms  of  animal  life  describe 
W.  J.  Dawson  as  inhabiting  this  great  Carboniferous  plain  i 
of  the  land,  or  of  ponds  and  lagoons,  the  sea  margin  may  h 
far  away  to  the  northeast  at  the  present  deeper  waters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  outside  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  and  the  nortbei 
of  Cape  Breton. 
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ontboTsts  of  the  period,  for  near  where  the  volcaaic  masses 
largest  ijfie  depth  of  water  in  the  bay  is  greatest.  The  great 
Triassic  times  form  the  long  ridge  of  the  North  Mountains 
Scotia,  and  towards  this  the  depth  of  the  soundings  increase  i 
north  side  of  the  bay,  except  in  one  locality,  viz.,  off  tlhe  coas 
island  of  Grand  Manan^  which  is  on  the  northern  side  of  the  bay 
its  month;  in  this  part  the  deep  water  extends  across  the  be 
the  bay  fnnn  side  to  side,  and  Grand  Manan  is  the  only  plac< 
north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  where  there  was  an  extensive  oi 
Triassic  trap.  It  might  be  inferred  from  these  conditions  th 
extaisive  discharges  of  Mesozoic  lavas  and  ashes  had  so  fa 
ened  the  earth's  crust  here  as  ito  cauae  a  subsidence  in  this  { 
tiius  give  form  to  the  bottom  of  this  arm  of  the  sea. 

The  sediments  of  this  period  where,  as  on  the  north  sidi 
l»ay  at  Quaco,  ]Sr.B.,  they  show  their  greatest  fulness  and  diver 
of  three  kinds.  The  lowest  group  are  bright  red  sandstone 
cement  more  or  less  calcareous,  well  laminated  and  often  showing 
lamination.  It  has  been  Ijie  custom  to  attribute  this  structure  t 
ful  tidal  currents,  and  hence  it  has  been  supposed  that  strong  < 
puch  as  traverse  the  Bay  of  Fundy  at  the  present  time,  were  rec 
for  such  structures  as  we  now  see  in  the  Triassic  sandstones 
found  in  its  basin.  It  seems,  however,  diflScult  to  reconcile  \i 
hypothesis  the  ^itire  absence  of  marine  organisms  from  these  san 
or  the  bright  red  colour  and  uniform  appearance  which  they  ev< 
exhibit 

In  regard  to  rocks  of  this  appearance  and  this  age  in  the  C 
cut  and  New  Jersey  outcrops,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  tl: 
thesis  of  Mr.  J.  Volney  Lewis,  that  they  form  the  deposit  of 
mont  plain  has  much  applicability.*  In  addition,  he  sugg 
prevalence  of  an  arid  climate.  Such  an  hypothesis  would, 
better  than  any  other,  account  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  "  îs 
Sandstone,"  or  Triassic  sandstones  of  the  Bay  of  Fxmdy.  The  co 
would  not,  therefore,  greatly  differ  from  those  of  the  preceding  ; 
time,  except  in  the  presence  of  a  drier  and  probably  a  colder 

The  second  or  middle  member  of  this  cycle,  however,  pr 
very  different  series  of  beds.  There  is  a  distinct  and  sudden  tr 
from  the  fine  and  homogeneous  red  sands  to  coarse  pebble  beds, 
might  have  gathered  on  a  shingle  beach  ;  these  beds  of  pebbles  a 
without  a  matrix,  except  such  as  has  been  furnished  by  calcite  sul 
to  the  deposition  of^  the  beds,  and  are  so  thoroughly  rounded  tl 
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could  hardly  be  anything  else  than  the  product  of  a  shingle  beach^ 
beaten  upon  by  a  heavy  surf.  Whatever  the  underlying  red  sandstones 
may  tell  us^  these  boulder  beds  would  appear  to  have  been  accumulated 
on  a  sea  beach,  and  tell  of  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  perhaps,  at  the 
time  of  the  volcanic  eruptions  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay.  The 
cobble  stones  of  these  beds  are  almost  all  derived  from  the  Cambrian 
felsites  and  purple  quartzites  of  the  dose-by  hills,  and  have  travelled 
but  a  short  distance  from  their  source. 

These  cobble  beds,  by  the  addition  of  sandy  layers,  gradually  pass 
up  into  the  third  member  of  the  Jura-Trias  of  this  basin,  consisting  of 
sandstones  and  shales,  mostly  reddish  brown  colour,  with  some  gray 
sandstones.  These  sands  and  clays  contain  scattered  plant  remains^ 
which  by  their  character  appear  to  have  been  derived  from  Mesozoic 
plants. 

The  Jura-Trias  cycle  then,  though  showing  a  sudden  depression 
below  sea-level  in  its  middle  term,  seems,  like  its  predecessor,  to  have 
been  mostly  epi-continental. 

This  is  the  last  cycle  of  sedimentation  which  has  left  its  impress 
on  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  until  one  reaches  Postvpliocene 
Time,  so  there  must  have  been  an  exceedingly  long  period  of  time  marked 
by  geological  cycles  of  deposition  in  other  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  left  no  record  in  this  region.  This  period  would  have  included 
a  great  part  of  the  Mesozoic  and  practically  all  the  Kainozoic  Ages. 


»  Bull.  Nat.  Hist.  Society  of  N.  Brunswick.  Vol  IV.  p.  68. 
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y  The  eoQêtai]^  review  of  the  coacepte  of  scienise,  the  testing  of  them 
ftt  every  pcniit  ajid  the  consÊqueiit  rrrision  of  their  accepted  valu0&  mn- 
tribtite  a  spt^c'ial  fettture  which  didtingtiiahea  the  aeieotific  thought  of  our 
day  and  meagurBB  the  vigour  of  the  scientifie  spirit    Science  no  more 

■  than  dogma  c^an  be  infallible,  for  though  H  may  aim  at  infallibility^  it 
should  never  claim  to  have  attamed  it.  Science  is  acceptable  only  because 
itfi  ieneU  are  being  oonstantly  âubjeeted  to  the  closest  ecnitiny  by  a  per- 
petual procession  of  researcheni  whose  verdict  is  always  being  rendered, 
but  wboee  final  word  on  aO  pointé  may  never  be  uttered, 

/To  question  any  doctrine  or  concept  commonly  neeeived  in  ecienoe 

I  ]£  therefare,  Eiot  evidence  of  heresy  in  the  critic  and  it  may,  however,  be 
an  imperative  duty,  for  only  in  i^e  questioning  epirit  may  be  found  the 
true  attitude  of  mind  which  in  the  fmal  eumming  up  will  prove  of  sep- 
vioe  to  science. 

TheBe  introducior\'  remarks  are  to  constitute  an  ejplanatioii  of  the 
poeiti<M  which  I  am  io  take  in  the  following  pageSj  for  Ï  am  tio  disemB^ 
in  the  queetioning  spirit  the  application  of  two  of  fte  doctrines  of 
physical  chemistry  to  the  physiological  phenomena  of  osmosis. 
One  of  thc^e  doctrines  qb  tbat  in  eolutiomi,  the  substance  dissolved  is  in 
feuch  a  condition  that  its  molecule*  are  separated  from  each  other  as  lAiey 
wooM  b©  if  «udi  substance  were  in  a  gaseous  condijdoii,  occupying  the 
same  volun^e  as  the  solution^  and  tJmt  it,  in  such  solutions,  illustrates  all 
iiie  gas  law?.  The  other  doctrine  is  associated  with  the  first,  and  indeed, 
insepamblc  from  it  In  all  the  discussions  and  speculations  of  the  last 
thirty  ymrB  on  the  nature  of  physiological  oemosiB,  it  has  occupied  a  cen- 
tral point,  and  it  is  now  aJbnost  a  common  place  in  physiological  teort- 
books  and  treatji^cs.    This  second  doctrine  is  that  of  tlie  semi-permeable 

Ïïiionbranc-* 
The  concept  of  a  semi- permeable  membrane  poetnlatee  a  diaphragm 
whdch  is  freely  perraejable  to  water,  for  exam  pie,  but  not  to  any  substance 
dSfisolved  in  it  If,  for  instance,  sugar  is  the  solutie,  the  membrane  will 
not  permit  it  ix}  pass  through  to  the  other  compartment,  but  the  water 
of  the  lattber  diffuses  through  io  dilute  the  solvent  of  the  sugar*  The 
membrane  is  so  oonstituted  as  to  retard  completely  the  passage  of  the 
molecules  of  the  solute,  but  not  the  solvent 

Sec.  IV.,  isoa   10. 
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The  moleculee  whose  passage  tibsough  Iha  membrane  is  p 
eserciae  a  kiiietic  effect  wUk  tiie  result  that  they  eetbablish  a 
known  as  osmotic  pieMOre,  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the 
in  the  casct  of  a  non-electroljte^  but  in  proportion  to  its  cono 
and  ionisation  in  the  case  the  solute  i^  an  electrolyte. 

This  oonoeption  of  a  semi-permeable  membrane  was  first  in 
by  the  botanist,  Moritz  Traube,^  who,  in  1865,  began  the  study 
are  now  known  as  precipitation  membranes.  These  may  be  madi 
ing  tannin  to  gelatine,  which  has  been  boiled  for  a  long  time  in 
convert  it  into  j3  gelatine.  This  results  in  the  formation  of  tan: 
gelatine  which  constitutes  a  membrane.  A  more  typical  forn 
a  semi-permeable  membrane  may  be  obtained  in  the  following 
first  proposed  by  Traube.  A  piece  of  narrow  glass  tubing  abo 
more  inches  in  length,  open  at  one  end,  but  covered  at  the  other  b 
of  itubber  tubing  compressed  with  a  clip,  is  taken,  and  into  this 
a  few  drops  of  a  3.8  per  cent,  solution  of  cupric  acetate.  The  i 
is  now  lowered  into  a  test  tube  containing  a  quantity  of  a  2.4 
solution  of  potaeste  ferrocyanide.  The  liquid  in  the  inner  tu 
shifting  the  pressure  on  the  rubber  tubing,  made  to  form  a  plan 
at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  and  cupric  ferrocyanide  is  deposited  ti 
fine  transparent  film  which  closes  the  opening.  This  film  or  n 
|)reventB  the  diffusion  of  the  copper  salt  downwards  and  of  the  p 
ferrocyanide  upwards,  as  shown  by  the  facts  that  the  cupric  fen 
does  not  occur  above  or  below  the  film,  and  that  the  film  rema 
considerable  time  tnanspaient  and  of  very  great  tenuity,  but 
sufficient  density  and  grain  to  prevent  either  salt  passing  throu 

That  wiater,  however,  does  pass  through  such  a  membraji" 
demonstrated  by  showing  that  the  refractive  iadex  of  the  solutic 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  film  is  increased,  this  indicating 
concentration  of  the  solute  is  increased  at  that  point,  or  it  may  b 
strated  by  placing  a  crystal  of  the  chloride  or  sulphate  of  cop 
laoderately  concentnated  solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
lattîer  case  there  is  formed  a  precipitate  of  cupric  ferrocyanid 
form  of  a  membrane  about  the  crystal  which  distends  gradually,  c 
only  by  the  penetration  of  water  alone,  for  the  distension  may  re 
rupture,  and  then  there  escapes  a  drop  of  concentrated  sol*! 
chloride  or  of  sulphate  of  copper  which  in  contact  with  the  exter 
gives  a  new  precipitate  repairing  and  thus  dosing  the  ruptur 
original  membrane.  Through  this  also  the  water  passes  and  d; 
continues  till  the  osmotic  pressure  inside  and  outside  is  the  seme 

1  Arch,  ftlr  Anal,  una  Phjslol.,  1867,  p.  87. 
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Tbese  filma  aœ,  however,  so  delicata  and  m  eaaily  raptured^  that 
ttey  cannDt  be  made  to  funmh  data  which  would  eaabie  ua  to  determine 
tha  pressure  exercised  by  the  ilifiâoived  eubstancœ,  Pfeiîer^  met  the 
diflBiCultj  which  thej  present  by  causing* the  precipitate  of  cupric  ter- 
iwyanida  to  be  deposited  in  the  waJk  of  unglazed  poroua  eartlienware 
or  porcelain  vessels,  l^his  he  succeeded  in  doing  by  pouring  one  of  the 
eoJuitioDs,  e.g.f  the  eupric  sulphate^  in  the  poi-ous  vesisel  wliich  wm  then 
jrfaœd  in  fche  other  solution.  Tlie  two  solutions  diffui&ed  through  the 
pores  of  the  wall  ol  die  vessel  and  met  forming  b.  precipitate  fihn  wihich, 
owing  to  the  firm  support  afforded  by  the  waD,  could  not  be  displaced, 
and,  after  washing  away  and  dlsablving  out  all  tracée  of  the  two  solutions, 
the  porouB  pot  was  now  made  to  serve  as  a  membrane  to  detennine  the 
pressure  exercised  by  dissolved  substances.  This  was  done  by  putting  into 
fhû  porous  receptacle  some  of  the  solution  which  required  to  be  ^camined^ 
closing  the  vessel  with  a  firmly  fitting  stopper  through  which  penetrated 
a  manometer  connection  te  indicate  the  pressure.  When  the  vessel  was 
placed  in  distilled  water  the  latter  passed  through  tiie  wall  of  the  por- 
celain  hibe  and  m  there  was  apparently  no  corresponding  movement  in 
the  opposite  direction,  thf  pressure  inside  rose  and  wm  registered  by  the 
manometer. 

With  such  mombran^j  Pfeffer  obtained  some  striking  result»,  but 
the  chief  one  was  that  the  pressure  wats  found  to  be  dependent  on  the 
strength  of  the  solution,  being  ahnoet  proportional  to  the  concentration 
in  the  caa^e  of  organic  ^lutee  like  cane  sugar  and  dextrose  and  also*  in 
proportion  to  the  rise  of  absolute  temperature,  but  in  the  case  of  salta 
the  results  were  not  so  constant. 

Pfeffer  did  not  account  for  Ûm  causation  orf  his  i^asulfeB,  and  it  vaa 
Yan't  Hoff  who  wias  the  first  to  offer  an  explanation  d  them.  This  ex- 
planation practically  embodies  the  now  well  known  theory  of  the  gaa 
nature  of  solutions  which  is  accepted  widely  as  a  cardinal  principle  of 
physical  chemistry. 

Pfeffer  and  Trauhe,  in  postulating  the  existence  of  a  semi-permeable 
membrane  led  by  a  desire  to  explain  how  it  happens  t^at  the  living  cell 
and  particularly,  the  vegetable  cell,  placed  m  aqueous  media  niaintalna  its 
normal  turgor  and  at  the  same  time  i^tains  all  its  organic  constiftuents, 
dextrose  for  example,  T^ie  facts  #icn  known  apparently  indicated  tiie 
€rietenoe,of  a  inembiiane  which  allowed  water  to  eniter  the  oell,  hut  not 
the  organic  substances  to  escape.  Such  a  membrane  implied  a  seim- 
penneable  character. 


^  Oamotlwïlie  Unter*uchimgen,     Leipzig.  187T, 
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It  may  he  doubted  if  physical  chemistry  would  now  includ 
ooQcept  of  a  semi-permeable  membrane,  were  it  not  for  the  difi 
experienced  by  botanists  and  physiologists  in  accoumting  for  the  ca] 
of  living  cells  to  retain  their  organic  constituents.  There  are,  ho\ 
paralld  physical  phenomena  which  might  in  themselves  have  suggei 
different  explanation,  and  <me  of  these  is  manifest  in  the  action  of 
dium  on  hydrogen.^  At  ordinary  temperatures  palladium  absorbs  1: 
gen,  but  gives  it  up  again  when  heated  in  vacuo  to  temperatures 
100^  C.  Palladium  does  not  so  act  towards  any  other  gas,  and  ii 
sequence  at  about  200^  C.  it  can  be  constituted  as  a  membrane  p 
able,  of  couree,  to  hydrogen,  but  impermeable  to  carbon  monoxide,  c 
dioxide  or  nitrogen- 

If  any  of  these  gases  be  contained  in  a  palladium  tube  surroi 
with  hydrogen,  the  latter  will  pass  through  Ihe  palladium  and  cai 
increase  in  pressure  in  the  tube  equal  to  90  per  cent,  or  more  of  ti 
the  external  hydrogen.  Like  palladitmi  acts  also  platinum,  acoordi 
Richardson,  Nicol  and  Pamdl.*  That  we  have  in  either  palladii 
platinum  material  which  would  constitute  a  semi-permeable  mem 
may  at  onœ  be  denied,  for  the  absorptive  power  of  palladium  in.i 
to  hydrogen  is  due  merely  to  solution  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  palla 
while  the  semi-permeable  membrane  in  the  meaning  of  Pfeffer, 
Hoff  and 'others  is  praotically  a  sieve,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
enough  to  allow  molecules  of  water  to  pass  through,  but  not  tlu 
sugar.  If,  for  lat  moment,  we  admit  that  the  membrane  plays  a 
than  passive  part  in  the  exchange  which  takes  place  through  it, 
once  practioailly  alter  fundamentally  the  concept  of  a  semi-peitti 
membrane. 

Even,  however,  when  we  are  dealing  with  pi^ecipitate  memb 
we  must  abandon  the  sieve  theory.  Barlow  •  has  pointed  out  thi 
ferrocyanide  membrane  is  more  readily  permeable  under  mech 
pressure  to  alcohol  than  it  is  to  water,  that  is  the  larger  molecule 
through  more  readily  than  the  smaller.  He  found  also  that  when 
percha  membrane  separated  pure  alcohol  and  pure  water,  the  a 
passed  through  to  the  water,  the  reverae  of  what  happens  when  a  c 
ferrocyanide  membrane  is  u^ed.  Pringsheim  *  by  varying  this  m 
of  forming  the  precapitated  membrane,  obtained  some  interesting  n 
He  took  a  TJ-shapcd  tiibe  into  which  he  poured  enough  liquified  ge 
to  fill  the  bottom  and  lower  port.ion  of  each  limb  of  the  tube.     Oi 

1  Ramsay,   Zeltschrift  fiir  Physik.   Chem.,  Vol.   16,  p.   518,   1894. 
a  Phil.  Mag.   (6),  Vol.  8,  p.   1,  1904. 
•Phil.  Mag.    (6),  Vol.   10,   p.    1,   1905. 
•Observations  published  after  his  death,  in  1895. 
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aettiiig.'*  he  pouicd  ma>  one  iiiiib  a  5«>Iuâ»xi  of  pocj&se^io  feriw^^aziide 
and  into  the  other  a  Nation  of  eitlier  liie  chloride  or  thi*  uiirato  of  cop- 
per. The  two  solutions  diffused  into  the  geUtine  and  towards  each  oUier, 
fonning  where  they  met  a  ivgular  continuous  well-?uppi>rttxl  meuilrane. 
From  his  experiments  with  this  membrane,  he  ^-oneiudeii  that  its  per- 
meabilitT  does  not  depend  on  itJ^  chemital  nature,  but  on  the  conditions 
of  its  formation.  Xevertheless,  it  is  not  the  size  of  tine  molecules  which 
determine  whether  the\-  shall  go  through  the  membrane:  it  is  rather  moiv« 
or  kn  the  affinit)'  of  the  dissolved  substances  for  the  substance  constitute 
ing  die  membrane  that  is  the  deciding  faiitor. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  tenu  semi-permoable  has  been 
applied  to  other  membranes  liian  the  precipitated  ont«.  An  instanoe  is 
that  of  Nemst.^  He  used  pig's  bladder  to  separate  a  saturated  solution 
of  water  in  ether  from  a  quantity  of  the  same  solution,  in  which,  however, 
benzene  was  dissolvetl.  The  membrane  allows  the  ether  water  to  pass 
through  it,  but  keeps  back  the  benzene.  Another  example  of  a  so-called 
semi-permeable  membrane  differing  fn>ni  Uie  precipitates  is  that  o^ 
Baoult,'  who  employerl  a  nibU^r  membrane  to  separate  ether  and  a  solu- 
tion of  ether  in  methyl  aleohoi.  In  this  experiment  the  other,  hut  not 
the  alcohol,  passed  through  the  membrane.  A  like  septum  was  employed 
by  Fluain,  who  found  tliat  it  was  "  ])ermeable  ''  to  carbon  disulphide. 
chloioform,  toluol,  ether  and  every  organic  fluid  which  dissolves 
caoutcliouc.  The  vel«x-ity,  however,  of  the  diffusion  throng] i  the  mem- 
brane varie*!  almost  dinx^tly  according  to  the  solubility  of  the  diffusing 
compound  in  the  rubber. 

All  these  results  distinctly  point  to  an  action  on  the  part  of  the 
membrane  which  is  not  postulated  in  the  semi-permeable  membrane  of 
Pfeffer  and  van't  TToff.  The  rublxT  dissolves  tho  **  permeating"  sub- 
stance and,  in  die  case  of  the  pig's  bladder  used  by  Neniç^t,  the  substance 
of  the  bladder  membrane  dissolves  the  water-ether  solution,  hut  does  not 
dissolve  the  benzene,  and  hence  the  latter  is  held  back. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  this  view  is  corroct  the  currently  n^oeived  ex- 
planation of  osmosis  fails.  This  poetuhites  tliat  tlie  solute  is  in  a  state 
of  gas,  the  molecules  and  the  dissociated  ions  of  which  bomhArd  the  mem- 
brane and  Ihe  free  surface  of  the  solution,  and  this  bombardment  tends 
to  extend  the  limits  of  the  solution,  wliich  can  only  happen  if  the  mem- 
brane penuit^  the  molecules  of  the  solvent  in  the  oiher  compartment  t» 
pass  through  it.    Tliis  tliwry  absolutely  ignores  any  aotivitv  on  the  part 


"  Theoretlsche  Chem..  2nd  éd.,  p.  167. 

•Zeit.  fUr  Physlk.  Chem.,  Vol.  17.  p.  737,  1895;  Comptes  Rendus,  Vol.  121, 
p.  187,  1896. 
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m^t  be  decreased  and  in  conseq^ience  the  layer  of  liquid  in  contact  witJi 
tie  wall  will  become  richer  in  salt  than  the  rest  of  the  solutian,^  TiVben 
the  eolution  moves  through  capUJaTy  tiïhes,  along  a  filter  or  upwards 
through  finelj  divided  qimrb,  the  salt  wOl  eoîleet  on  tJie  capillary  walls, 
cm  the  fibres  of  the  filter,  or  on  tlie  particlea  of  quartz,  and  the  cnn-eoty  1 
m  it  aficendsj  will  beoome  more  and  more  dilute  until  finally  it  is  dis- 
tilled water,  J.  J.  Thomson  and  Mo3ickmian  fdtered  potaaBium  pemiaa* 
ganate  from  ite  solution  by  pa^^ing  it  through  finely  divided  iilica  and  a 
similar  réparation  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  dilute  permanganate 
eolnrtïïons  to  diffuse  into  filter  paper.  Perhaps  the  most  striking  illufi- 
tratiions  of  this  phenomenon  may  be  obt^ned  by  suspending  long  strips 
of  filter  paper  m  as  merely  to  dip  into  a  dilute  solution  of  copper  e/eetaite. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  fluid  runs  up  eeyeral  inch<^,  but  the  upper  haJf 
inch  or  inch  of  ^the  moistened  portion  does  not  contain  a  traee  of  the 
copper  solution^  as  may  be  shown  by  tr^tment  with  potassium  fem>* 
cj^anide  solution  or  ammonium  sulphide. 

When,  in  consequenoe,  a  septum  is  in  contac^t  with  ;a  solution  whoee 
air  tension  is  high^  the  solute  wi'l  tend  to  eondenâe  on  the  surface  of  the 
eeptuTB,  while  the  solvent  will  pass  through.  This  would  cause  ,the  ratiea- 
tion  of  such  subetanees  as  sugar,  urea,  etc.,  while  permitting  the  solvent, 
water,  to  transude. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  surface  tension  is  not  a  factor 
fufficient  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  osmosis,  and  cBpedally  tho^e 
manifested  in  cellular  absorption  and  diffusiom  It  will  not  explain  the 
absorption  of  ooUoids  in  the  intestinej  the  passage  of  fate  and  proteim 
through  the  endotlieHal  lining  of  capillaries  and  the  diffusion  through 
living  membranes  of  material  which  is  not  in  solution,  but  rather  in 
suspension  as  colloids-  The  difficulty  of  explaining  these  and  the  in- 
fidt^uacy  of  the  concept  of  the  eemi-permeable  membrane  has  promoted 
m  recent  years  revival  of  the  old  doctrine  of  vitalism  as  a  disttinot  foroe 
concerned  in  the  exchange  of  material  through  the  septa  formed  by  liv* 
ing  cells.  To  laccepft  ^n  hypcrtJiesis  postulating  the  exii&tânee  of  a  bi^tic 
or  rital  force  distinct  from  the  phyisie^l  or  chemical  coies  that  wc*  know 
and  can  examine  is,  I  think,  to  despair  of  an  intelligible  solution  of  the 
problem  and  it  does  not  eeem  justifiable  as  yet  to  adopt  that  attiltiide, 
the  more  so  sinœ  the  range  of  facft^  bearing  on  the  problem  has  been 
recently  greatly  widened. 

Overton,'  who  has  inve»tigate<l  at  great  length  the  velocity  with 

V>  J,  Thomson,  Applications  of  Dynwnlcs  to  Physics  aîiô  Elecstrlclty. 

'VlertelJatiresBchn  Naturforsch.  QeseUsch.  In  Zurich,  Vol.  A4,  p,  SS.  iS99; 
Arcli.  fQr  Û.  ges.  PhytloL,  VoL  $2,  p.  2$h  1^02:  Jàhrb.  tût  wiss.  B^Ditt  Vol,  34, 
p.   GGÎt.   1900. 
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which  cheonioal  oompoundB  diffuse  inta  living  oells  hss  formulated  c 
clusdons  which  aesociaite  this  diffusion  with  the  so-called  distribution 
efficient.  By  this  terni  is  meant  the  cons^baat  relation  in  which  a  s 
stance  independent  of  its  quantity  at  a  definite  temperajture  distribi 
itself  between  two  different  eolvents.  An  example  of  such  a  substano 
succinic  acdd,  which  has  a  distribution  coeflScient  between  ether  and  wa 
f)f  5.2,  that  is,  5.2  times  as  much  of  the  acid  dissolves  in  tlie  ether  m 
taken  up  by  the  water. 

Overton  found  that  in  general  various  compounds  pass  throi 
membranes  the  more  soluble  they  are  in  such  substances  as  b 
cholesterin,  lecithin,  etc.,  and  he  hoids  in  consequence  that  these  lip 
bodies  in  cells  are  the  cause  of  the  diffusion  into  the  latter  of  van* 
lipoid-soluble  substances  and,  further,  tiiat  the  magnitude  of  the  difl^ 
bution  coefficient  between,  fat,  lecithin  and  cholesterin  on  the  one  hi 
and  water  on  the  other  determines  the  velocity  of  osmosis.  The  lip 
material  in  a  membrane  takes  up  a  solute  from  a  fluid  bathing  it  a 
velocity  proportionate  to  the  distribution  coefficient  and  ait  the  same  ti 
tlie  substance  is  passed  on  from  the  membrane  to  the  interior  of  tfae,o 

In  illustration  of  Overton's  theory  it  would  follow  that  a  substaa 
soluble  in  water,  but  not,  or  scarcely,  in  oil  would  not  pass  through  < 
membranes  readily.  For  example,  glycerine  presents  this  feature  and 
penetrates  cell  protoplasm  slowly.  The  monochlor  compound  of  it,  moi 
chlorhydrin,  is  soluble  in  fat  and  diffuses  into  the  cell  quickly,  1 
the  dichlor  compound,  diohlorhydrin,  which  is  extremely  soluble  in  i 
almost  instantaneously  penetrates  cellular  elements.  One  may  para' 
these  resiiilts  witli  thoc^  obtained  with  the  use  of  urea,  monomethyl  ur 
dimiefthyl  uraa  and  trimethyl  urea,  all  of  which  have  solubilities  in 
increasing  in  tlw»  order  named  and  with  correspondihg  power  to  i>enetr 
cell  protoplasm.  On  the  other  hand  many  very  active  electrolytes  ; 
incsoilubli^  in  fats,  and  it  is  found  that  they  penetrate  slowly  the  c 
protoplasm. 

Thait  lipoid  material  docs  obtain  in  cell  membranes  seems  to  be 
dioated  by  the  results  of  intra  vitam  staining.     Overton  found  that  ' 
dyef?  which  stain  the  living  cell  are  those  as  a  rule  which  are  soluble 
fats,  oholrsterin  and  lecithin,  in  which  the  dyes  incapable  of  produci 
a  ritûJ  stain  do  not  dissolve. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  points  in  Overton's  generalizations 
the  remarkable  fact  that  all  the  principal  nareotics,  anaesthetios  and  ar 
p}Tn3tics  are  rapidly  diffusing  substances.  This  fact  was  also  pointed  ( 
fndepondcTitly  by  Hans  Meyer,  and  both  he  and  Overton  hold  that  I 
efficacy  of  a  narcotic  depends  on  it»  solubility  in  lipoids. 
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Thtee  spcciilalaoïiB  of  Overton,  while  very  iataresting,  do  not  ioJve 
the  prablBin  rrf  (seinoeis  wholly,  for  t]wy  offer  in  thernaelves  difticuJlit* 
which  Traube  lias  pointed  out*  For  in&tance,  if  there  miMt  be  soliïïtion 
m  the  lipoid  material  of  the  rell  ^rall  lie  fore  tlie  i?ul>sbance  can  enter  the 
call  protopdïiô^ni,  tlien  en  en  tiic  most  rapid  oômoéis  would  be  a  ver)'  slow 
prooeee.  Fucther,  it  h  impassible  to  itndemtand  why  this  lipoid  material 
ahoiild  not  hold  Uiis  dissolved  maibt*rial  ail  the  more  ttïaaciou^îly,  the  mon* 
forcibly  it  has  attract<*d  it»  instead  of  pa&aing  it  on  t»  the  interior  of  tlie 
cell  It  is  above  all  impossibie^  Traube  holds,  to  understand  how  water 
can  penti(traite  lipoid-holding  membranes  since  it  is  not  soluble  in  lipoidF, 
and  further,  ^alt^^  as  in  the  case  of  renal  and  other  secretionfi,  rGûdily 
penietmbû  oells,  which  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  Overton's  theorv'. 

Moore  ^  hat  al&o  criticized  the  Upoid  theory  of  osmosis  in  practical  ly 
^bé  same  terms  aa  Traube»  pointing  out  also  that  it  doe^  not  furniah  any 
liaelfi  of  explanation  of  how  energy  is  expended  in  concentrating  any 
secreted  or  absorbed  Bubetance,  and  he  also  hokfe  with  Traube  tiia-t  a 
lipoid  Be  a  good  solvent  for  a  given  constituent  does  not  give  it  the  power 
to  pass  tiliat  t?ubstant^  through  the  cell  in  a  more  ooncentrarted  condition, 
or  ittdeed,  t»  alter  the  concentration  of  the  solute  anwhere  save  in  the 
aolvent  itâelf. 

The  criticism  of  Tranbe  that  a  lipoid-holding  meijibrane  i&  imper- 
meable to  wn.\eT  will  not  hold  wholly,  for  lecithin,  cerebri n  and  pmtogon 
gwell  up  greatly  in  water  and  they  are  consequently  permeable  to  water» 
but  Nathansohn  '  points  out  that  when  lecithin  swell  g  up  in  water  it 
(tiheréhy  loses  tjie  capacity  to  dissolve  the  substances  soluble  in  liponi'dâ. 
He,  however,  would  still  aeeept  Overton's  theoiy,  but  would  modify  iit 
to  arcount  for  the  diffusion  through  lipoid-holding  membranes  of  both 
water  and  lipoid^>luble  material.  This»  he  does  by  postulating  tlmt  the 
memfibnanc  is  a  composite  or  mosaic  structure  in  which  a  portion  of  tlie 
componeait  olememrts  consiste  of  unswellable  choleeterin  impermeable 
to  water  and  tlie  remainder  of  protoplasmic  material  which  ha^  the  pro- 
perties of  a  typical  eemi -permeable  membrane. 

In  support  of  this  view  of  Nathansohn,  there  are  faet^  which  Pas- 
cucci  *  has  determined.  The  latter  found  that  the  stmmata  ^f  reà  blood 
oelk  is  conati tutted,  onMhird  of  lecithin  and.  cholesterin  with  a  minute 
quantity  of  a  cerebri n*l ike  compound,  and  the  remainder»  two- thirds,  of 
pmted'd.    As  the  stroma  ta  consists  in  large  part  of  the  membranes  of  the 
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red  oells^  the  poetulated  mcMsaic  stnicsture  of  Nathaneohn  may  occi 
red  Uood  eeiUs  at  lésai. 

The  very  &ct  that  we  are  driven,  to  postulate  a  mosaie  membra] 
order  to  apply  Overton's  ïbeory,  indicates  how  inadequate  the  latber 
explanation  of  osmotic  phenomena.  That  lipoid  substances  can  facU 
Uie  exchange  between  the  exterior  amd  the  interior  of  a  cell  may  b 
mitted,  but  that  it  is  the  only  factor  or  tiie  most  important  factor  ii 
acceptable,  and  one  must  trust  to  a  larger  ooncepinon  of  osmosis  in  < 
to  be  in  a  position  to  understand  its  phenomena. 

ThilB  larger  oonoeption  may  be  gleaned  from  the  results  ot 
studies  of  Kahlenberg.^  In  order  to  understand  rightly  the  signifie 
of  his  observations,  one  mpst,  to  a  certain  extent^  disiegard  the  dk 
tion  between  colloids  and  ciystalloids,  which  has  been  held  valid  i 
Graham's  time.  We  must  recognize  that  a  subetanoe  whiich  aciB 
colloid  to  waiter  is  not  necessarily  a  coUodd  to  every  other  solvent, 
deed,  there  is  evidence  that  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  typical  coll 
solutions  in  addition  to  the  ultramicroscopic  suspension  particles  pn 
there  is  a  quantity  of  the  same  material  in  the  solution  side  by  side 
the  particles.  This  Hardy  has  shown  in  the  case  of  agar  and  gela 
and  the  phenomena  associated  with  all  other  colloids,  except  those  o 
iuorgaoic  class,  seem  to  indicate  that  there  aiie  two  phases  in  all 
suspensions,  namely,  the  solid-water  phase,  which  enters  into  the 
stitution  of  the  suspension  particles,  and  the  water-solid  phase  w 
forms  a  true  solution.  When  the  latter  is  eliminated  there  is  bro 
about  a  conversion  of  some  of  the  solid-water  phase  into  the  water- 
phase  until  equilibriimi  is  established.  It  iJs,  therefore,  not  corre( 
çpeak  of  colloids  as  wholly  suspensions. 

On  the  other  hand  the  very  fact  that  a  membrane  does  not  i 
the  passage  of  a  so-called  colloiid  through  it,  is  no  evidence  that  the  1 
is  wholly  a  suspension,  for,  if  the  composition  of  the  membrane  is  ru 
it  will  keep  back  even  sodium  chloride,  that  is,  a  crystalloid.  This  s 
how  artificial  is  the  distinctlion  which  we  obtain  by  using  one  kin 
membiraiie  as  a  means  of  distinction  between  suspension  and  solu 
If  we  wish  to  understand  the  phenomena  of  osmosis,  we  must  discar 
the  cancepts  which  we  have  gained  from  the  results  obtiained  wiih 
ordinary  ddalysing  membrane  formed  of  parchment.  It  would  be 
as  reasonable  to  classify  all  substances  into  two  groups  in  .their  reh 
to  a  rubber  membrane,  for  neither  rubber  nor  parchment  membi 
exist  in  nature,  and  thofe  membranes  which  do  exist  are  not  of  the 
that  make  a  distinction  tetween  the  so-called  crvstalloids  and  coll 
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<xl  that  of  the  so-caUed  ooUoid  Bubetancee  wh&ch 

he  products  of,  tissue  and  cellular  activity,  there 

iuhle  in  the  fluids  bathing  such  tissues  or  cells  or 

fluide.    To  express  it  in  another  way,  the  reason 

Ji  are  concerned  in  the  vital  process  circulate  and 

^mentfi  is  that  the  physiological  fluids^  extracellular 

olarj  are  so  composed  as  to  dissolve  them. 

f      -^/       Kahleoiberg's  observations,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 

^^^m        the  first  to  use  rubber  membrane  as  septa  for  osmotic 

^^^f        ^  Flumn,  Raoul t^  Tamman  and  oibers  had  done  this 

^^m       .  ^38  the  first  to  investigate  thoroughly  the  properties  of 

^^       /til  and  to  indi^te  the  significance  of  the  results. 

^W       ^  not  diCïtBJl  fully  the  results  of  his  observations,  and  I  must 

r  o  are  interested  in   the  study  of  osmosis   to  consult   the 

AT,  for  it  is  replete  witti  descriptions  of  experiments  which 

motic  phenomena  which  cannot  be  obtained  with  parchment 

irhich  help  to  clear  up  the  chief  diflBculties  experienced  in  the 

■empts  at  explaining  physiological  osmosis.     I  shall  here  give 

'V  details  to  illustrate  the  significance  of  Kahlenberg's  residts. 

*  '  he. first  place,  he  found  that  the  composition  of  the  membrane 

**&ive  factor  in  osmosis.     He  used  in  his  experiments  amongst 

"lembranes  septa  of  pure  rubber  and  various  fluids  as  solvents,  but 

''  ost  striking  results  were  obtained  with  pyridine.     With  pyrddroe 

'  ^n  one  side  of  the  septum,  but  with  the  same  medium  containing 

•''  sugar  and  copper  oleate  on  the  other,  it  was  found  that  the  oollodd, 

''-r)eT  oleate,  freely  passed  through  the  septum,  but  Uic  crystalloid, 

t  ce  sugar  remained  behind.     On  the  other  hand,   two  crystalloids, 

*mphor  and  cane  sugar  in  solution  in  the  pyridine,  the  camphor,  but 

.>t  the  cane  sugar  passed  through  the  membrane.    Here,  two  crystalloids 

ere  separated  from  each  other  by  osmosis.     Further,  Kahlenberg,  as 

e  stated  in  an  address  delivered  to  the  chemical  section  of  the  Amerioan 

^sedation  during  its  last  session,  has  been  enabled  by  this  method  to 

îparate  t^^o  colloids  from  each  other. 

The  rubber  membranes  in  Kahlenberg's  experiments  were  not  wholly 
npervious  to  sugar,  for  traces  of  it  passed  ihrough  them  and  so  also 
id  nitrate  of  silver  and  lithium  chloride,  but  in  very  much  smaller  pro- 
ortions  than  in  the  case  of  cane  sugar.  That  means  that  the  non-elec- 
"olyto  sugar  diffuses  through  the  membrane  more  readily  than  either  of 
le  electrolytes. 

When,  instead  of  rubber  septa,  which  he  found  permeable  to  copper 
leate  in  benzene,  he  used  a  parchment  septum  with  benzene  on  one  side 
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and  benzene  containing  copper  oleate  in  solution  on  the  other,  no  pêne 
tration  of  the  membrane  occurred,  that  is,  the  oolioid  copper  oleate  whic 
paased  through  the  rubber  septum  does  not  pass  through  parchment 

These  and  other  results  of  Kahlenberg's  observations  make  it  quii 
iïlear  that  the  membrane  is  not  a  passive  element  in  osmosis.  In  tfa 
«case  of  rubber  septa  ^th  pyridine  only  thoee  substances  would  pat 
through  which  are  soluble  in  hydrocarbons,  whether  they  are  crystalloid 
or  oolloids.  "  The  current  view  that  crystalloids  always  pass  throng 
membranes,"  he  says,  ^^more  readily  tiian  oolloids  is  evidently  untenable 
as  it  has  been  shown  that  just  the  opposite  may  occur  and  that  eve 
crystalloids  may  be  separated  from  each  other  by  dialysis  when  the  propc 
septum  is  chosen.  Whether  substances  can  be  sepwrated  by  dialysis  o 
not,  does  not  depend  at  all  on  their  crystalline  or  non-crystaJline  naturi 
cs  is  so  commonly  supposed,  but  upon  their  affinity  for  the  septum  em 
ployed/' 

Of  course,  there  are  in  nature  no  membranes  like  in  composition  t 
rubber,  any  moi\e  than  there  are  membranes  like  parchment,  or  like  th 
precipitated  membranes  of  Traube  and  Pfeffer,  but  tlie  one  distinctiv 
point  obtained  from  the  use  of  rubber  septa  which  membranes  of  othe 
composition  do  not  permit  us  to  aspertain,  is  that  osmosis  is  due  to  th 
solvent  activity  of  the  membrane,  whatever  its  nature.  From  this  w 
may  conclude  that  the  composition  of  the  membrane!^  and  the  solubUit 
in  that  membrane  of  the  solutes  on  either  side  of  it  are  all  importan 
factors  in  determining  whether  osmosis  shall  obtain. 

Wiith  these  generalisations  and  with  a  new  view  point,  we  are  in 
position  to  appreciate  and  understand  some  problems  which  have  ha 
their  orig^in  in  the  results  of  some  investigations  of  my  own  on  the  inicrc 
<phemistrv^  of  the  cell  and  which,  I  believe,  have  a  profound  significanc 
in  relation  bo  heredity. 

It  is  well  known  that  cascinogen  and  egg  albumen  when  put  in  loo 
of  the  intestine  are  absorl>o<i  apparently  unchanged  and  excreted  by  th 
kidneys.  ^Vhen  these  same  proteids  are  intravenously  injected  they  ar 
then  also  excrerted  by  the  kidneys.  In  the  former  ca.<e  tlie  mucous  mem 
brano  of  the  intestine  itself,  composed  of  "colloidar'  mat^^rial,  takes  u 
the  "colloidal"  proteids  and  pass  them  on  into  the  blood.  In  bot 
oases  the  reflected  epithelium  of  Bowman's  capsule,  itself  also  of  "  coi 
loidal  "  composition,  allows  the  foreign  proteids  to  pas?;  through  wit 
the  water  and  salts.  Again,  we  know  Uiat  the  normal  proteids  and  fat 
of  the  Mood  plasms  pass  through  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  bloo 
capillaries  to  provide  constituents  of  the  l^niph.  The  fats  in  the  lymp 
are  destined  in  pert  to  penetrate  tlie  cytoplasm  of  oertuin  connecti^ 
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tissue  elements  to  be  depoeited  therein  and  from  tbefee  intracserllular  de- 
pœitg  to  diffuse  away  B^n.  aceording  to  th^  ueedB  of  nietabolism.  In 
tiufi  paeaage  from  blood  vesôek  into  cells,  *'  coUoidis  "  diffuse  through 
*'  collc^dal  ^'  membraaee  and,  as  in  the  ca^e  of  the  cascariogen  and  albu- 
minfi,  the  only  e:xpIiiJiation  possible  tliM  the  menibianes  are  of  such  a 
composition  that  they  dissolve  the  water-solid  phase  of  the  *'  oolloida** 
(proteins  and  fats).  Just  ae  the  mbber  membrane  in  Kahlenberg's  ex- 
périmente diaeolved  the  copper  oleate  or  the  camphor,  and  passed  it 
though  to  the  other  aide. 

It  is,  howeTer,  in  celb  themselves  that  we  see  striking  evideno©  of 
diffusion  of  colloid  ihmugh  oolJoid.  In  the  villi  during  the  ahsorptnon 
of  fat  the  epithdial  ceik  convey  it  to  the  tmderlying  adenoid  tiseue  and 
the  latter  paae  it  on  to  the  lumen  of  iàie  lacteal  vosseL  This  transmis- 
pion  is  not  through  the  spacee  or  lacimae  of  the  adenoid  tiseue»  but 
through  the  colloidal  substance  of  the  adenoid  trabecular  nettwork 
stretching  between  tïie  bagement  memboiane  and  the  wall  of  the  lacteal 
vessel,  and  it  m  transmitted  dissolved  in  liiia  "  cdloidal  ''  substanjce- 
Indeed,  it  penetrates  the  wall  of  the  lacteaJ  veeeel  only  by  dissolving  in 
that  wall  Eveai  in  the  epitheldal  celk  covering  the  villus,  a  part,  at 
Jeaatv  of  the  fart;  is  dissolved  in  tha  cell,  the  protoplasm  of  which  allows 
it  to  diffuse  readily  on  towards  the  basement  membrane,  but  in  the 
lateral  menihraiies  of  Ûime  cells  it  may  be  retained  in  a  dissolved  state 
after  the  cytoplasm  has  got  rid  of  its  charge  of  fiat. 

We  know  also  that  in  developing  nerve  cells^  the  chromatin  of 
tthe  micleuB  diffuses  out  through  the  ,membmne  of  the  nucleus  to  form 
the  substance  of  the  Nie&l  granules  which  are  so  distinctive  a  feature  of 
nerve  œlls  in  adult  Vertebrates.*  Further,  in  the  developing  ovarian  ova 
of  Amphibia^  the  chromatin  of  the  nucleus  alters  in  composition^  gathers 
in  small  spherules  immediately  adjacent  to  the  waU  of  the  nuclear  mem- 
brane and  give  off  materiaJ  which  passes  through  the  membrane  to  eon- 
Bttitute  the,para-iiucleoppoteid  of  the  yolk  spherules, 

A  like  diffusion  occurs  in  the  hiematoblast*  of  Amphibia  when  the 
antecedent  of  hiemoglobin  passée  through  the  niiclear  membrane  to  form 
haemoglobin  in  th&  cytoplasm.  In  observations  conducted  by  Sutherland 
Simpeon  and  Hering,*  hfemoglobin-like  compounds  occurred  in  the  cavi- 
ties of  hepatic  cell  nuclei  of  the  dog  which  were  probably  derived  from 
red  corpuscles,  and  some  of  the  latter  were  observed  inside  liver  cells, 
either  intact  or  in  the  process  of  degeneration.*  That  haemoglobin  oan 
diffnse  into  the  Hver  cells  and  into  the  nuclei  follows  from  the  observa^ 


*  iSçùtu  Trans*  Can.  In«t.  Vol.  6.  p.  105,  1809. 

•  ProcftedfiiffB  KoyaJ  goc,  Vol,  b.  T8  p,  iE5  1906. 
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tionfi  of  Browicz/  who  injected  intravenously  in  a  dog  a  quantity  c 
solution  «f  Merck's  haemoglobin  and  found  crystals  of  haernoglobiu 
the  hepatic  nuclei.  He  observed  also^  that  when  red  corpuscles  bi 
down  in  liver  cells,  haemoglobin  is  stored  in  their  nuclei,  and  this 
only  be  explained  on  the  assimiption  that  haemoglobin  diffuses  ihro 
(the  nujdear  membiune. 

One  may  multiply  the  instances,  but  enough  are  detailed  to  s] 
that  membranes  in,  and  the  protoplasm  of,  the  living  cell  are  capable 
avowing  "  coUodds  "  to  diffuse  through  them,  and  that  living  ani 
membranes  do  not  necessarily  distinguish  between  colloids  and  crys 
loids,  unless  they  are  specially  constituted  for  that  purpose,  and  tt 
strange  to  say,  they  tend  to  be  impermeable  to  crystalloids  of  the  ii 
ganic  class. 

One  of  the  most  striking  results  of  my  microichemical  situdies  is 
determination  that  the  nucleus  is  absolutdy  free  from  chlonides  i 
phosphates,  and  as  these  form  the  typical  salts  of  sodium,  potassii 
calcium  and  magnesium  in  tissues  and  physiological  fluids  it  is  obvi 
that  these  dements  are  absent  also  from  the  nucleus.  Indeed,  dii 
tests  for  potassium  and  calcium  show  unmistakably  that  salts  of  ti 
elements  do  not  occur  in  the  normal  nucleus. 

It  is  a  fact  Ihat  in  the  intestine  absorbdng'  iron  salts  the  nuclei 
the  epithelial  cells  whose  cytoplasm  gives  a  marked  reaction  for  inorga 
iron  are  wholly  free  from  inorganic  iron.  In  fact,  the  wt 
«cytoplasm  may  be  surcharged  with  inorganic  iron  and  yet  not  a  traa 
found  in  the  nucleus.  Even  in  the  liver  in  pernicious  anaemia,  when 
cytoplasm  of  the  hepatic  cells  is  markedly  impregnated  with  inorga 
iron,  their  nudei  never  show  a  trace  of  it. 

From  these  and  other  observations,  I  put  forward  the  doctrine  t 
the  normal  cdl  nucleus  does  not  know  the  inorganic  world,  that  il 
the  home  of  certain  organic  compounds  only. 

Is  this  merdy  due  to  the  greater  avidity  of  the  C3^plasm  for  in 
ganic  salts  and  thus  none  of  the  latter  are  allowed  to  leave  the  cytopla 
for  the  nucleus,  or  does  the  nucleus  offer  of  itsdf  an  obstacle  to  the  pe 
tration  of  it  by  inorganic  salts  ? 

The  latter  is,  I  bdieve,  the  correct  answer.    The  head  of  the  sp 
matozoon  is  an  altered  nucleus  and  in  the  seminal  fluid  apart  from 
spermatic  éléments  there  are  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassii 
Now,  if  the  cytoplasm  is  responsible  for  the  freedom  of  the  nucleus  f r 
inorganic  compounds,  the  head  of  the  spermatozoon  should  be  char;f 


^BuU.  Internat,  de  I'Acad.  des  Sciences  de  Cracovie,  July,  1899. 
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with  chlorideB  and  jrat  not  a  traœ  of  chloridas  have  I  ever  found  in  the 
heads. 

It  is  manifest  then  that  the  nucleus  actively  excludes  inorganic 
ealts  and  the  question  is  how  is  it  done.  The  answer  is  that  the  nuclear 
membrane  is  so  constituted  as  to  exclude  tliem  and  the  only  strudJure 
ao  concerned  is  the  nuclear  membrane. 

This  impermeability  of  the  nuclear  nLembrane  has  in  some  oases 
been  noted  by  others.  Hamburger  '  found  that  when  the  intestinal 
epithelial  cells  are  bathed  with  different  concentrations  of  sodium 
chloride  tlie  cytoplasm  is  readily  permeable  to  the  salt,  but  the  nucleus 
manifests  little  or  no  pemieabiliity.  Tliis,  he  found  to  be  true  also  of 
the  nuclei  of  the  ciliated  epithelial  cells  of  the  trachea,  and  of  the 
nuclei  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  bladder. 

The  absence  of  certain  other  compounds  and  these  of  the  organic 
kind  must  be  specially  noted.  Except  in  rare  cases,  all  pathological, 
no  fats  are  demonstrated  in  the  nucleus  even  with  tlie  most  senfiitive 
mdcrochemical  reagents  for  fat,  like  soarlet  red  or  sudan  III.  Further, 
intranuclear  glycogen  has  never  been  observed  in  the  normal  cell  and  that 
of  itself  would  postulate  the  absence  of  free  sugar  in  the  nucleus.  We 
know  also  that  free  sugar  has  never  been  found  microchemically  in  the 
nucleus.  It  is  not  quite  certain  but  it  seems  probable  from  observations 
on  the  point  that  the  nucleus  does  not  contain  free  proteins,  like  globu- 
lins and  albumins- 

The  total  exclusion,  not  only  of  inorgianic  salts,  but  also  of  fats  and 
free  carbohydrates  from  the  nucleus  and  the  probable  absence  of  free 
protedns,  is  a  fact  of  prime  importance  and  it  throws  a  new  light  on  the 
relatLon  of  the  nucleus  to  the  cytoplasm. 

What  is  found  in  the  nucleus  is  chiefly  an  iron-holding  nudeo- 
protein  which  the  histologist  calls  chromatin  and  which  differs  in 
different  kinds  of  cells,  that  of  the  pancreatic  nuclei  beiog  somewbait 
unlike  in  character  that  of  the  hepatic  nuclei  and  this  again  differeofb 
from  the  nucleoprotein  isolable  from  the  nuclei  of  renal  cells,  although 
all  are  like  one  another  in  the  main  in  their  oomposition.  Theoe  iron- 
holding  nucleoproteins  are  synthesized  in  the  cytoplasm.  Iwanoff* 
found  that  the  zymase  from  yeast  cells  Bynthesized  phoephoric  add  and 
sugar  and  formed  a  compound  in  whidi  the  sugar  was  masked  and  wfaidi 
did  not  give  a  reaction  for  phosphoric  add  until  it  had  undergone  treait- 
ment  for  some  time  with  strong  ndtric  acid.  This  points  strongly  to  iiie 
probability  that  the  syntheeds  results  in  the)  formation  of  the  skeleton 

*  Osmotische  Druck.  und  lonenlehnb  Vol-  ^  PP*  >  and  67. 
■Zelt  fttr  PhyiloL  Chem.,  Vol.  50,  p.  tSl.  1W7. 
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4>t  Ûm  nuoleie  nmâ  moWula  âe  tte  yeast  cell  has  no  Ducleu^  aad  sa 
lymBBe  h  a  ferment  or  mtiier  several  fermente^  it  is  ver}'  probable 
nuelac  acid  is  foruied  in  the  cytoplasm  of  iM  various  eelk  of  the  h 
The  neudeic  acid  ooee  formed  readily  combines  witli  protein  and  \ 
the  nuck»oprotein  diffuses  out  of  the  cell  where  it  is  syntliesizea,  or 
the  adjacent  nucleus  where  it  i&  stored,  Thoee  which  diffuse  out  : 
reach  the  interior  of  other  nuclei  or  the  nuclei  of  other  species  of  c 

The  nuclear  membmne  la  perméable  to  such  iron-holding  nu< 
proteins.  The  diffusion  outwards  from  the  nucleus  of  the  devel<^ 
nerve  œil  of  all  or  nearly  all  its  chromatin  to  constitute  the  mtttc 
of  tile  Nisei  granules  has  been  already  referred  to.  The  presence 
prozjmogen  in  the  cytoplasm  of  secreting  celk,  such  m  those  of 
salivaiy,  gaâtrlcj  and  pancreatic  glands  is  due  to  a  chromatin-lil 
pound  diffnaing  from  the^r  nuclei. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  permeability  of  the  nuclear  me 
by  the  iron-holding  nacleoproteins  is  due  to  a  degree  of  solubility 
the  latter  in  ^hë  substanœ  of  tlie  membrane,  juat  Be  copper  oleftÈ 
«oluble  in  ttie  membrane  of  Kahlenberg'a  expérimenta*  Why  the  ù 
holding  nucleoproteins  gather  in  the  nucleus  in  Ëuch  a  quantity  aa 
find  there  and  do  not  diffuae  out  again  Is  eaaily  susceptible  of  an  expU 
tkAL  It  probably  paires  through  the  membrane  to  the  nuclear  ca^ni^ 
the  water-aolid  pha^e,  that  iâ,  in  the  hydrophilous  form,  but  in  th^e  nud 
pavity  it  enteiB  into  the  other  condition^  naniely,  the  solid- water  pi 
in  whddi  there  ia  more  solid  and  less  w^ter^  and  oons^ueatlyj  it  ia  m: 
hm  diffusible  and  more  inert  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tiie  1 
diffuaible  phaae  does  occur  inside  the  nucleua^  for  it  ooŒistitutea 
cbroma.tin  loops  so  familiar  to  the  cvtologist  and  histologiat.  W 
transfonms  the  one  phase  inrto  the  other  can  at  present  be  only  a  mal 
of  speculation  as  yet^  but  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  nudear  m« 
brsne  bringE^  about;  jl^iifi  change  for  the  chromation  in  ttot  a  f^w  spat 
of  nuclei  lines  the  inner  face  of  the  nuclear  menbrane,  indicating  t 
the  trànaformatibn  occurs  in  the  membrane  or  in,  its  immediate  vicini 

The  nuclear  membrane  being  permeable  only  or  chiefly  to  in 
holding  nucleoproteins,  several  eon  elusions  follow.  One  that  iron-hold: 
nucleoproteins  bo  long  as  they  remain  in  the  interior  of  the  nucleus 
prorfcectedl  from  chenoicAl  alteration  due  to  the  acttoai  of  inorganie  i 
lusher  compcmnds  which  may  invade  the  c^^toplasm.  Another  is  that  t 
is  the  true  function  of  the  nucleus* 

Theee  two  conclusioins  based  on  the  composition  and  the  propeH 
of  the  nudear  membranes  enabde  ns  to  oomprehend  dearly  what  ô 
BtituteÊ  the  phyaioal  baria  of  heredity. 
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W  In  Darwin's  theory  of  heredity,  eveiy  cell  of  the  body  givee  off 
typifying  partiL-les  which  he  called  gemmules  and  which  collect  in  the 
H>va  and  spermatozoa  to  reproduce  in  the  ofîsprtng  all  the  features  of  both 
parents.  Tliia  would  account  for  the  inheritance  of  immediately  acquired 
chaiBJOtera^  but  the  impossibility  of  such  inheritance  ib  now  generally  ad- 
mitted. The  maan  objection^  however,  to  the  theory  is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  such  myriads  of  gemmules  being  accommodated  in 
an  ovum  or  spermatozoon. 

The  theory  of  heredity  which  has  to-day  received  the  widest  aasent 

that  of  Weiëniami,  which  postulates  that  the  inlieritance  of  ancestral 

csharactere  is  due  to  tPansmissioii  in  t!ie  germ  cells  from  generation  to 

generation  of  a  substance,  the  carrier  of  heredity,  called  the  germ  plasma, 

which  is  not  affected  by  metabolic;  and  oiher  changes  in  the  somatic 

tissues  of  the  individual^  but  which  may  spontaneoualy  varj  and  thus  give 

to  varieties  in  the  offspring  of  the  species.    Ac(x>rding  to  this  theory 

"no  immediately  acquired  characters  are  transmitted  to  the  offspring. 

What  provides  for  the  protection  of  this  germ  plasma  which  is 
handed  dowTi  from  generation  to  genemtion  unchanged  or  changed  only 
in  the  fashion  tliat  suggest  the  spontaneous  origin  of  **  sport  ''  modifica- 
ftionj  of  forms,  Weisniann  does  not  explain. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  true  explanation  of  heredity  lies  betwe^i  the 
►theorj'  of  Darwin  and  that  of  Weismann. 

A  germ  plasma  in  the  sense  implied  by  Weismann  may  exists  bnt 

on  the  view  here  advanced,  its  continni^  is  one  of  type  rather  than  of 

identical  molecules,  for  the  nuclear  membranes  of  the  germ  cells  sort 

out  or  select  from  all  the  iron-holding  nucleoproteios  from  the  various 

^tïortions  of  the  body  that  reach  such  germ  cells  those  of  a  certain  definite 

^■Bxed  composition  and  any  other  nncleo proteins  that  may  be  present  are 

^■Wduded  from  the  nuclei  of  the  ova  and  spermatid  cells.    Such  selected 

^'or  sorted  out  iron-holding  nucleoproteina  may  in  a  manner  represent  the 

gemmules  of  Darwin's  theory.    Such  compounds  transmit  the  inherited 

pareoital  chamcterB  and,  to  continue  the  transmission  in  the  offspring  of 

Bnch  characters,  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same  t}*pe  of  nuclear 

11      membrane  in  the  germ  cells  of  th^  offspring, 

^H  Slight  changes  in  the  nuclear  membrane  of  the  germ  cells  would 
^^provide  for  the  variants  or  "  sports/"  a^  they  are  called,  in  the  offspring, 
bu?t  the  nuclear  membrane  may  itself  be  euppoaed  to  remain  oonstantj 
although  this  constancy  does  not  demand  that  the  iron-holding  nucleo- 
proteins  which  pass  through  it  are  of  an  absolutely  uniform  type.  Many 
isomers  may  be  supposed  to  oecur  amongst  these  compounds  and  yet 
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and  this  explains  their  readiness  to  undergo  alterations  from  the  oon- 
dition  of  virulence  to  that  of  attenuation,  or  vice  versa,  in  cultures,  and 
in  the  animal  body.  Only  in  a  parasitic  or  saprophytic  life  could  such 
organisms  continue  their  existence.  The  cells  in  the  Uue-green  algse  are 
protected  by  two  membranes  exteriorly,  and  they  thus  escape  the  results 
of  the  direct  action  of  the  salts  of  their  environment,  but  their  perpetua- 
tion, probably  almost  unaltered,  from  a  very  remote  period  in  the  history 
of  tiie  ^be,  while  other  organisms  have  not  been  so  continued  except 
in  species  which  are  the  results  of  an  ever  progressive  evolution,  shows 
what  a  handicap  in  evolutional  modification  these  two  external  mem- 
branes constitute. 

After  the  development  of  the  nucleus  came  the  differentiation  into 
sex,  and  this  was  an  additional  factor  in  prcHuotang  the  function  of 
heredity,  for  the  union  of  two  germ  plasmas,  as  occurs  in  the  fertilization 
of  ova,  simply  doubles  the  certainty  that  the  main  anoestral  characters 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  offspring,  and  at  the  same  time  tends  to  com- 
municate to  all  the  individuals  of  a  species  characters  which  may  be  of 
immense  advantage  to, it  in  evolution  in  the  long  run. 

Prom  all  that  precedes,  it  may  be  gathered  how  important  it  is  to 
have  a  dear  view  of  what  osmosis  fundamentally  means  from  the  phy- 
siological side,  and  it  may  be  understood  that  through  a  form  of  it  the 
cdl  nucleus  which  knows  not  the  inorganic  world,  and  which  knows 
neither  fat  nor  free  carbohydrates  is  the  sacred  receptacle  for  the  hered- 
ity-bearing substance,  the  germ  plasma,  alone.  Through  this  concep- 
tion of  osmosis  and  of  the  function  of  the  structure  concerned,  the 
nuclear  membrane,  it  may  be  seen  what  an  all-important  part  a  simply 
physical  property  of  matter,  rightly  comprehended,  plays  and  has  played 
in  the  progressive  evolution  of  living  forms  on  our  planet. 
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IX. — Dawsonite:    A  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  Alumina. 
By  Richard  P.  D.  Graham^  M.Sc, 

Lecturer   in  Mineralosry»   McGlll   University. 
(Presented  by  Dr.  F.  D.  Adams  and  read  May  26,  1908.) 

The  mineral  described  below  was  first  collected  as  a  probably  new 
(species  by  Sir  William  Dawson  from  a  trachyte  dyke  which  cuts  through 
the  Trenton  limestone,  near  the  western  end  of  McGill  College,  Montreal, 
and  an  examination  of  the  chemical  composition  by  Dr.  B.  J.  Har- 
rington having  proved  this  surmise  to  be  correct,  the  latter  named  the 
mineral  Dawsoniie  in  honour  of  Sir  William.* 

The  dyke  in  question  is  shattered  by  numerous  joints,  and  along 
the  narrow  fissures  so  formed  there  has  been  a  subsequent  deposition  of 
minerals,  notably  of  calcite,  dolomite  and  pyrite,  with  some  galena  and, 
less  often,  a  black  manganiferous  substance.  The  surfaces  are  also 
occasionally  found  to  be  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  whit3  or  colourless 
bladed  crystals,  which  have  a  fibrous  appearance  and  a  bright  glassy  or 
somewhat  silky  lustre,  and  it  is  this  latter  mineral  to  which  the  name 
dawsonite  has  been  given.  The  crystals  often  closely  resemble  the  white 
variety  of  tremolite,  and,  indeed.  Dr.  Harrington  found  several  speci- 
mens labelled  as  such  in  the  mineral  collection  of  Dr.  Holmes,  which  the 
^University  had  acquired  in  1856;  these,  too,  had  been  collected  near 
McGill  College.  It  is  also  interesting  that  this  mineral  had  been 
observed  by  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  as  early  as  1863,  when,  in  a  description 
of  the  same  dyke,  he  reported  the  occurrence  of  '*  thin  bladed  crystals  of 
an  aluminous  mineral,  apparently  a  zeolite"  coating  the  surfaces  of 
the  joints;  but  he  did  not  collect  sufiicient  material  for  a  complete 
analysis. 

Harrington  made  several  analyses,  of  which  he  published  two  in 
the  paper  referred  to  above,  and  these  are  reproduced  on  page  174 
(columns  I  and  II).  Although  these  analyses  agree  fairly  closely  with 
one  another,  they  do  not  lead  to  any  simple  formula,  and  Harrington 
could  only  conclude  that  the  mineral  is  a  carbonate  of  lime,  soda,  and 
alumina.  It  was,  however,  especially  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
normal  aluminium  carbonate  is  unknown  as  a  chemical  substance,  and 
although  a  naturally  occurring  carbonate  of  alumina  and  lime  had  been 
described  by  J.  H.  and  G.  Gladstonie*  under  the  name  hovUe,  this  latter 

Ï  Can.  Nat.  New  Series,  VII.  6,  p.  305, 1874. 

'Phil.  Maff.  XXm.  461.  1862.  The  hovite  occurs  In  association  with 
collyrite,  (SiO9.2AltO3.10HsO.)  The  analyses  all  show  the  presence  of  silica, 
but  the  authors  arffued  that  It  Is  really  an  Al-Ca-caibonate  Intimately  mixed 
with  collyrlte.    Both  are  soft  white  amorphous  substances. 
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is  of  very  doubtful  composition  and  is,  indeed,  regarded  by  dm 

mixture  of  an  aluminium  silicate  with  calcium  bicarbonate. 

In  the  case  of  dawsonite,  Harrington  brought  forward  sevei 
factory  arguments  in  support  of  the  view  that  the  aluminium  is 
in  the  form  of  carbonate.  He  pointed  out  that  the  excess  of  CO 
in  his  analyses  over  that  required  to  form  normal  carbonates  ^ 
bases  is  about  11  per  cent,  which  must  either  be  in  combination 
aluminium,  or  else  the  bases  must  be  partly  present  as  bicarbon; 
the  aluminium  as  hydrate.  On  the  latter  hypothesis,  there  is  ju 
suflScient  water  present  in  thç  mineral  to  form  the  dihydrate,  Al 
but  this  is  a  substance  which  can  foe  prepared  in  the  laborator] 
found  to  be  insoluble  in  the  stronger  acids,  whereas  dawsonite 
and  completely  dissolved  by  them.  Further,  the  monohydrate  (d 
is  only  soluble  after  ignition,  and  the  trihydrate  (gibbsite)  is  d 
soluble  in  acids,  both  the  latter  being  well  known  as  miner; 
these  grounds  Harrington  felt  justified  in  concluding  that  the  alt 
is  present  in  the  mineral  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  and  evei 
dawsonite  remains  unique  among  minerals  as  being  the  only  one 
thing  like  definite  chemical  composition  which  contains  alumi 
this  form. 

Some  years  afterwards,  in  1881,  dawsonite  was  reported  ai 
been  found  in  Tuscany*  (Pian  Castagnaio,  Province  of  Seii 
Here  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  extremely  fine  *white  needles,  am 
radiated  groups  and  tufts  (closely  resembling  some  wavellii 
having  a  silky  lustre.  These  form  thin  coatings  along  crevice 
marls  and  sandstones  of  the  district,  the  associated  minerals  b 
cite,  dolomite,  pyrite,  cinnabar,  bitumen  and  fiuor.  These  sm 
of  white  crystals  had  long  been  noticed  by  the  miners,  who  ar< 
have  regarded  their  presence  as  a  favourable  indication  in  searc 
cinnabar. 

Analyses  of  this  material  by  Friedel  proved  it  to  be  daws 
was  evidently  possible  to  obtain  it  in  a  purer  condition  for  anal; 
was  the  case  with  the  Montreal  specimens,  and  although  il 
similar  percentages  for  the  main  constituents,  lime  was  four 
absent  altogether;  from  the  results  of  his  analyses,  Friedel  c 
the  composition  to  be  Al2O3.Na2O.2CO2.2H2O,  which  he  also 
another  form  as  Al2(C02]S'a)2(0H)^.* 

»  C.  Friedel.  Bull.  Soc.  Mln.  4.  28  (Jan.),  1881.  M.  Chaper.  lb 
(June)  1881. 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  these  two  formulée  are  not  Identical. 
sideratlon  of  the  chomical  composition  is  left  till  p.  173. 
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Meanwhile,  Dr.  Harrington'^  had  found  other  specimens  of  daw- 
sonite  at  the  Montreal  reservoir,  in  a  dyke  which  is  probably  a  continua- 
tion of  that  in  which  the  mineral  had  originally  been  discovered  near 
McGill  College.  In  the  course  of  further  analyses  of  this  new  material 
he  found  that  the  percentage  of  lime  varied  very  considerably,  some 
specimens  containing  as  much  as  16.85^  CaO,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  ratio  of  the  other  constituents  wafi  always  constant.  He  therefore 
concluded  that  the  lime  was  not -an  essential  constituent,  but  was  pre- 
sent in  the  samples  he  took  for  analysis  in  the  form  of  admixed  calcite  ; 
and  recalculating  his  analyses  on  this  assumption,  he  was  able  to  show 
that  the  Canadian  dawsonite  can  be  represented  by  the  same  formula 
as  that  obtained  by  Friedel  for  the  material  found  in  Tuscany. 

A  third  occurrence  of  dawsonite,  at  Ténés,  Algeria,  was  subse- 
quently described  by  J.  Curie  and  G.  Flamand":  and  specimens  from 
this  locality  resemble  those  from  Tuscany  so  closely  in  their  mode  of 
occurrence  and  appearance,  that  they  can  only  with  diflBculty  be  dis- 
tinguished from  them.  The  analyses  also  agree  well  with  the  formula 
Al,08.Na20.2CO,.2H20. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  these  three  are  the  only  localities  at  which 
dawsonite  has  been  found  ;  but  the  position  of  the  mineral  as  a  well  de- 
fined species  has  been  fully  established. 

Crystallography  and  Optical  Properties. 

The  capillary  nature  of  the  crystals,  as  found  in  Tuscany  and 
Algeria,  renders  the  determination  of  their  symmetry  by  measurement 
on  the  goniometer  an  impossibility  ;  and  although  the  Montreal  material 
is  more  suitable  owing  to  its  comparatively  coarse  crystalline  structure, 
yet  terminated  crystals  are  almost  never  found,  the  striated  blades  (or 
fine  needles  lying  in  parallel  position)  being  intergrown  and  reticulated 
in  an  apparently  irregular  manner. 

In  his  first  paper  on  the  subject,  Harrington  stated  that  "  as  re- 
gards the  crystalline  form,  I  am  uncertain,  though  it  is  probably  mono- 
clinic,  with  the  inclination  of  the  principal  axis  about  75°." 
Descloiseaux^  also  stated  that  the  crystals  are  probably  monoclinic,  and 
was  able  to  make  a  rough  determination  of  some  of  the  optical  pro- 
perties.    He  found  they  had  a  strong  birefringence,  a  wide  optic  axial 


•  Can.  Nat.  New  Series.  X.  2.  p.  84.  1881. 

•  Ann.  Fac.  Sc.  de  MarseiHe,  IT,  2.  p.  49. 
»  Bun.  Soc.  Mln.  p.  8.  1878. 
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angle,  the  axial  plane  being  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the  ne 
and  that  an  optic  axis  emerged  nearly  normal  to  a  cleavage  face. 

Curie  and  Flamand,  from  a  study  of  the  optical  properties  o 
Algerian  dawsonite,  came  to  the  same  conclusion  as  regards  the 
metry.  They  showed  further  that  when  the  needles  are  lying  fli 
the  microscope  stage,  they  always  have  straight  extinction  in  pa 
light,  so  that  they  must  be  elongated  along  the  monoclinic  ax 
symmetry;  and  since  the  optic  axial  plane  is  normal  to  this  dire« 
the  b  orystal^axis  must  coincide  with  the  mean  axis  of  elastiaity 
the  crystals  should  exhibit  inclined  dispersion — ^all  of  wtich,  of  o 
follows  on  the  assumption  that  the  crystals  are  monoclinic. 

In  order  to  learn  something  more  definite,  if  possible,  abou 
symmetry  and  optical  properties  of  the  mineral,  at  the  8uggesti< 
Dr.  Harrington  I  examined  the  specimens  he  had  collected,  of  ^ 
there  is  a  fine  suite  both  in  the  University  collection  and  also  i 
private  cabinet.  After  some  search  I  succeeded  in  finding  about  a  < 
terminated  crystals,  which  gave  on  measurement  the  following  resul 

Symmetry: — Orthorhombic,  holosymmetric  class. 

a  :  b  :  c  =  0.6475  :  1  :  0.5339. 
Forms  observed:     A(IOO),  B(OIO),  C(OOl),  M(llO),  D(Oll). 


Angle. 

No. 

Limits. 

Diff. 

Mean. 

Calculated 

MM,    110  :  no 

10 

113' 

56'  -114* 

18' 

22' 

114*  9' 

Used  for  calculi 

MM,    110  :   liO 

8 

65 

19—66 

10 

51 

65    52 

65*  51' 

CD,    001  :  Oil 

22 

27 

38è  —  28 

20è 

42 

28    6 

Used  for  calculi 

BD,    010  :  Oil 

9 

61 

39    —  62 

21 

42 

61    51 

61*  54' 

MD,    110:011 
MD,     ÏÏO  :  Oil 

21 
15 

74 

104 

33    —  75 
38    —105 

38 
27 

65 
49 

75    2 
104    57 

75*  10' 
104*  50' 

The  variations  in  angle  observed  are  not  greater  than  those 

monly  met  with  in  measuring  a  number  of  crystals  of  the  same 

stance,  and  the  mean  values  agree  sufl5ciently  closely  with  those  calcu 

The  ciyatals  are  small,  the  slender  needles  being  in  most  case 

».  Ixnm.  in  thickness.    The  common  habit  is  shown  in  i 
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where  the  stoutness  of  the  needles  is  much  exaggerated  ;  the  same  com- 
bination is  represented  in  the  spherical  projection  of  fig.  2. 


Fig.  1. — Common  Habit  of  Dawsonite. 


Fig.  2. — Spherical  Projection. 


In  general^  the  crystal  faces  are  bright  and  yield  sharp  refiections 
of  the  collimator  signal,  excepting  in  the  prism  zone,  where 
the  faces  are  striated  longitudinally  and  sometimes  give  rise  to  a  string 
of  images.  There  is,  however,  a  perfect  cleavage  parallel  to  the  rhombic 
prism  M(llO),  which  enables  the  ratio  between  the  a  and  h  axes 
to  be  determined  with  fair  accuracy. 

In  addition  to  the  forms  enumerated  above,  some  of  the  crystals 
exhibit  faces,  usually  solitary,  which  probably  belong  to  the  following 
forms: — 

(130)     observed  on  4  crystals. 

(230)     "  "3      " 

(101)  (210)     ....  '*  '*  1       " 

The  needles  are  elongated  along  the  c-axis  and  generally  striated 
in  the  same  direction.  The  habit  of  the  crusts  on  the  dyke  walls  is 
plaiy  or  bladed,  due  to  a  parallel  growth  of  these  needles  or  to  an 
OBcillatory  combination  of  M  with  A  or  B,  which,  produces  striaî  paralld 
to  the  prism  edge.  The  blades  penetrate  one  another  at  all  angles,  but 
lio  twin  crystals  were  found. 

Optical  Properties. 

Examined  under  the  microscope  in  parallel  light,  the  needles  show 
straight  extinction  and  compensate  when  the  quartz  wedge  is  inserted 
■long  their  length.    If  they  are  lying  on  a  cleavage  face,  as  is  usually 
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the  csLse,  an  optic  axis  is  seen  to  emerge  nearly  normally  when  Yie\^ 

convergent  light.    The  following  are  the  optical  characters  observ 

• 

Axial  plane  =  C  (001).     Ac.  bis.  -L  A  (100). 
Crystal-axis  a  =  a,  b  =  y,  c  =  /3, 
Birefringence,  negative,  very  strong. 
Dispersion,  p  <  v,  not  very  marked. 

The  orientation  of  the  indicatrix  axes  is  shown  in  fig.  1. 

The  angle  at  which  the  optic  axes  emerge  from  a  cleavage 
was  determined  for  yellow  (iTa)  light  with  the  crystal  in  air  (| 
the  angle  ^J/»»**),  and  also  after  immersion  in  two  oils  of  dif 
refractive  index  (giving  ^if»»^),  and  in  one  case  a  measure  mer 
made  using  red  light  (lithium  flame).  The  following  results 
obtained  : — 

^^Va         =  82''  40'  —  mean  of  12  experiments. 
^ifo.7,148    ^  77^  23'  —      "      "  10 

2M^^^'^    =  71-  0'  approx. 

In  order  to  calculate  the  true  internal  axial  angle^  2V,  b,  knoi 
of  ft  was  necessary.     The  first  attempts  to  determine  the  refr 
indices  were  made  by  immersing  a  cleavage  plate  in  an  oil 
index  was  higher  than  that  of  the  mineral^  using  the  total  refl 
method.    As  the  examination  in  parallel  light  had  indicated  a 

I  high  refractive  index,  oil  of  aniseed  (anithol)  was  used  for  this  pu 

its  index  was  found  to  be  1.558  by  minimum  deviation.  Prev 
only  the  oil  of  fi  =  1.48  had  been  employed  in  making  the  axial 
determinations,  but  as  the  same  instrument  (a  Fuess  axial 
apparatus)  was  to  bo  used  for  measuring  the  refractive  index, 
determinations  were  repeated  with  the  oil  of  higher  index  ;  this,  alt 
not  necessary,  affords  a  useful  check,  since  the  true  angle,  2V,  s 
be  identical  as  calculated  from  the  three  sets  of  determinations, 
and  the  two  oils  (see  page  172).  All  that  was  necessary  was  to  in 
the  crystal  in  the  rectangular  trough  filled  with  anithol,  ad  jus 
measure  the  axial  aus^le;  then  substitute  a  semi-cylindrical  trou^ 
take  readings  for  the  two  positions  of  total  reflection.  Yellow 
was  used,  and  total  reflection  took  place  from  a  cleavage  ||M. 

With  the  crystal  mounted  vertically,  m  which  case  the  light 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  c-axis,  we  might  expect  to  obta 
shadows  for  total  reflection — one  corresponding  to  the  index  y^ai 
*  to  light  vibrating  vertically,  and  the  other,  vibrating  horizontally 
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ing  the  index  for  light  traveUing  through  the  crystal  at  right  angles  to 
M  (110),  which  would  have  a  value  somewhere  between  a  and  Y' 
Only  one  shadow  could  be  found,  however;  the  angle  between  the  two 
positions  of  total  reflection  was  151®  13'  (mean  of  4)  giving  75®  36i' 
as  the  angle  of  incidence  (fig.  3),  whence  n  —  1.558  sin  75®  36V  "■  1510. 

Examination  of  the  reflected  light  by  means  of  a  Nicol  prism 
showied  it  to  be  vibrating  horizontally,  and  the  index  obtained  is  there- 
fore that  for  light  travelling  normal  to  (110)  in  the  crystal;  as  will 
appear  later,  it  lies  between  a  and  A 

The  crystal  was  then  suspended  with  its  length  horizontal  and  an 
M   (cleavage)  face  in  a  vertical  position.    Total  reflection  from  M 


Fig.  3.    Total  Reflection  Method. 

in  a  suitable  medium  would  give  two  dark  bands  corresponding  to  a 
and  Y\  ^^^  since  the  above  experiment  had  not  yielded  readings  for  the 
mean  index,  )5,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the];^  ray  would  suffer 
total  reflection  in  the  present  case;  for  the  index  y  is  higher  than  1.558, 
as  was  found  later.  The  line  due  to  the  total  reflection  of  the  a  ray  was 
sharply  defined,  giving  140®20'  (mean  of  4)  as  the  anglejbetween  the 
two  positions,  which  corresponds  tojan  angle  of  incidence  ofj70®ll'; 
and  a  calculated  from  this  is  found  to  be  1.4664. 

The  light  reflected  from  the  plate  was  extinguished  with  the  Nicol 
at  approximately  45°;  I  have  not  calculated  the  theoretical  diiections 
in  which  the  vibrations  would  take  place  in  this  particular  case,  where 
light,  travelling  parallel  to  fi  in  the  crystal,  emerges,  at  the  critical 
angle,  as  two  plane  polarised  beams,  from  a  face  of  the  rhombic  prism; 
but  they  would  obviously  be  in  some  oblique  position. 
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The  angle  M:M  for  dawsonite  being  near  60^,  a  cleavage  p 
should  be  well  suited  for  a  determination  of  its  indices  by  the  minii 
deviation  method;  but  several  which  were  tried  failed  to  give  suflBci( 
faimiiioos  images^  owing  chiefly  to  the  minute  size  of  the  faces.  ^ 
h  was  found  that  the  two  higher  indices,  ft  and  y,  could  not  easi! 
detmnined  by  total  reflection,  other  cleavage  prisms  were  exam 
and  finally  one  was  found  which  gave  good  results.  Using  the  clea 
angle  d5*  51',  light  travels  along  the  acute  bisectrix  (a),  and  th< 
dkes  fi  and  y  are  obtained.  The  prism  actually  used  had  an  ang 
f5®  57*  and  gave  the  following  result  for  yellow  light: — 

2  D  =     96^  13'  —  light  vibrating  vertically  =  p. 
=  109^  31'  —     "  ''    horizontally  =  y, 

whence,  fi  =  1.5414  and  y  =  1.5968. 

A  second  determination,  made  at  a  different  time,  but  using 
same  prism,  gave  ft  =  1.5424,  y  =  1.5965. 

Another  prism  was  subsequently  found,  which,  while  not  admii 
of  the  same  degree  of  accuracy,  fully  confirmed  the  above  figures  ; 
âieiefoie  considered  that  the  determination  may  be  relied  upon  t< 
third  place  of  decimals,  giving  fi  =  1.542  and  y  =  1.596. 

Tlie  true  internal  optic  axial  angle,  for  yellow  light,  Was  calcul 
«s  follows: — 

(1).  From  fi  and  the  angle  designated  above  as  ^-^«§1; i^^  i.^ 

apparent  angle,  where  the  optic  axes  emerge  through  faces  of  a  p 

immersed  in  oil  of  /i  =  1.558.     See  fig.  4. 

2M  =  76''35' 

M  :  M  =  65^51' 


10^44' 
..  •  =  5^^  22'. 

and,  r  =  5^  25H'. 

Whence,  i?r  =  2  (5^  25^')  +  65^51' 

=  76^  42'.  Fig-  4. 

(2).  Frv^m  fi  and  2M  for  oil  of  /i  =  1.48  (T?*»  23'). 
The  oil  in  this  case  has  a  lower  index  than  the  crystal,  so 
#  F  will  be  less  than  2M\  by  a  calculation  similar  to  the  above 
found  to  be  76^  56'. 

v3\  From  fi  and  the  angle  2M  for  air  (82^  40'). 
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Here  again  2M  is  a  larger  angle  than  2V^  for  which,  in  this  case, 
the  calculated  value  is  76^  44'. 

The  values  for  the  angle  2V  calculated  in  this  manner  from 
three  independent  sets  of  determinations  are  well  within  the  limits  of 
experimental  error. 

Knowing  a,  fiy  and  y,  a  further  independent  calculation  ol  2V 
may  be  made  by  means  of  the  usual  formula, 


tan  7  =  ^J-^ — ^,  which  gives  2V  =  76^  46'. 
a  y  fP  ^  y^ 

This  value  is  the  mean  of  those  calculated  by  the  previous  method^ 
and  may  be  taken  to  be  the  true  internal  optic  axial  angle  for  dawsonite 
in  yellow  light.  The  fact  that  the  value  is  the  same,  as  calculated  by  the 
two  methods,  proves  that  a  (determined  by  total  reflection)  is  concor- 
dant with  fi  and  y  (by  minimum  deviation). 

The  following  are  the  optical  constants  for  yellow  light  r-^- 

a  =  1.466,  p  =  1.542,  y  =  1.596. 

Birefringence,  negative,  very  strong;  y  —  a  =^  0.130. 

2Va=  76^  46';  2E  =  146^  27'. 

The  single  measurement  in  red  (Li)  light  gives  ^  F  =  76^  33', 
showing  that  there  is  only  a  very  slight  dispersion,  in  the  sense 
P  <v. 

Chemical  Composition. 

As  explained  at  the  outset,  Harrington's  analyses  did  not  lead  to 
any  simple  formula  for  the  mineral,  and  always  showed  the  presence  of 
lime.  Although  in  his  first  two  analyses,  given  in  columns  I  and  II 
below,  the  percentage  of  the  latter  seemed  to  be  constant,  in  others  it 
varied  considerably,  and  was  sometimes  as  high  as  16%.  By  assuming 
the  lime  to  be  present  as  admixed  calcite,  the  recalculated  analyses 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  the  remaining  constituents 
was  always  constant,  and  agreed  well  with  the  formula,  Al,0|.Na,0. 
2CO2.2H2O,  which  Friedel  had  calculated  from  his  analyses  of  the 
Tuscan  dawsonite. 

I  thought  it  advisable  to  make  a  new  analysis  of  the  Montreal 
crystals,  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  carefully  selected  material 
would  not  be  found  to  be  free  from  lime;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  to  see  whether  some,  at  least,  of  the  lime  might  not 
be  isomorphously  replacing  an  equivalent  amount  of  soda — a  fairly  com- 
mon replacement  among  minerals.  About  a  quarter  of  a  gram  was 
carefully  selected  from  several  specimens,  rejecting  all  material  which 
was  not  perfectly  transparent    The  specific  gravity  determined  with 
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Friedel  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  formula  for  the  mineral^  and  Nos. 
1  and  2  above  are  from  his  original  paper;  they  are  both  given  in  many 
•subsequent  references  to  dawsonite,  by  other  authors.  They  are  not  iden- 
tical,  however,  and  the  second  shoiild  apparently  be  AI,(C0tNa),(0H)4. 
The  other  formulae  have  been  adopted  to  try  and  account  for 
the  chemical  behaviour  of  the  mineral,  and  the  only  one  which  calls  for 
-comment  is  the  last,  which  differ^  from  the  rest,  although  in  this  case 
the  error  may  be  due  to  a  misprint  for  Na  AI  (OH), CO,. 

The  formula  Al,0,.Na,0.2CO,.2H,0  accurately  represents  the 
<ïhemical  composition  of  dawsonite;  a  constitutional  formula  would  have 
to  account,  among  other  things,  for  the  fact  that,  as  stated  by  Friedel, 
and  also  Curie  and  Flamand,  the  mineral  loses  neither  water  nor  carbon 
dioxide  at  140  °C,  and  that  long  heating  at  a  high  temperature  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  bring  about  the  complete  expulsion  of  these  constituents. 
In  one  experiment,  I  heated  a  weighed  quantity,  placed  on  a  boat  in  a 
glass  tube,  for  nearly  half  an  hour  over  a  full  bunsen  flame,  and  there 
was  a  loss  of  only  50%  of  the  total  carbon  dioxide. 

Several  graphic  formulae  might  be  constructed  which  would  explain 
such  a  behaviour,  but  the  two  suggested  seem  to  have  many  points  in 
their  favour: — 

C  -O   -   Al  ^C  -  O-Al 

HO  ^OM         NâO  ^OM 

Either  of  these  would  account  for  the  diflBculty  in  expelling  the 
water,  since  this  is  shown  to  be  all  chemically  combined,  and  not  present 
as  water  of  crystallization.  The  first,  perhaps,  expresses  the  constitution 
more  accurately  than  the  other,  since  the  sodium  is  here  in  direct  com- 
bination with  aluminium,  which  would  be  expected,  the  end  product 
After  ignition  being  sodium  aluminate: — 

O^  I        /ONû.  ^ONa 

. ^-Ql-Al  —    Al  ♦     GOa^HaO 

MO) ^ofi)  ^o 

If  sodium  aluminate  is  left  after  expelling  all  the  carbon  dioxide 
and  water,  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  the  residue  should  be  com- 
pletely soluble  in  water,  whereas  it  is  not.  An  experiment  was  made 
to  test  this  point  :  a  small  quantity  of  the  powdered  mineral  was  strongly 
ignited  over  the  blowpipe  for  45  minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  period  it 
appeared  to  be  unaltered,  as  the  mineral  is  infusible.  The  residue 
was  lixiviated  with  water,  and  although  it  did  not  dissolve,  it  was  yet 
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\  quite  évident  that  some  action  had  taken  place,  for  the  powde 

I  changed  into  more  or  less  flocculent  particles,  while  the  solul 

\m\\  an  alkaline  reaction.    This  was  filtered  off,  and  it  was  foi 

■  }■    ;  ammonia  gave  quite  a  perceptible  precipitate  of  aluminium  hydi 

,  '■    '  warming  the  solution  and  allowing  to  stand  for  some  time. 

;^|  planation  of  the  apparent  insolubility  of  the  residue  left  after 

appears  to  be  that,  although  the  sodium  aluminate  dissolves,  mc 
aluminium  is  reprecipitated  as  hydrate  as  fast  as  it  goes  into 
the  latter  salt  being  soluble  only  when  an  excess  of  soda  is 
The  precipitate  obtained  on  adding  ammonia  to  the  filtered 
due  to  the  small  amount  of  alumina  which  the  soda  is  able  tc 
solution. 

The  experiment  has  only  a  negative  value,  since  even  if  thi 
and  aluminium  are  not  in  direct  combination  with  each  othe 
mineral,  we  would  expect  sodium  aluminate  to  be  formed  i 
removal  of  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water  by  intense  ignition. 


Dawsonitb  and  Nesquehonite  :  a  comparison. 

Although  as  regards  their  chemical  composition,  these  two 
can  scarcely  be  described  aïs  nearly  related,  yet,  when  we  comp 
crystallographical  properties,  a  very  curious  and  striking  sim: 
seen  to  exist  between  them,  as  will  be  apparent  from  the  foUowii 

Dawsohite.  Nbqueronite." 

Al,0, .  Na,0 .  2C0, .  2H,0.  BlgO .  CO, .  SH^O. 

Orthorhombic.  Orthorhombic. 

o;6:c  =  0.6475  :  1  :  0.5339  o  ;  6  ;  c  =  0.6446  :  1  :  0. 

M  :  M  =  65*»  51'.  M  :  M  «  65*»  36'. 

Cleavage  ||  (110),  perfect.  Cleavage  K  (110),  perfect 

Birefringence, — ▼•.  strong.  Birefringence, — 7f,  stro 

Ax.  PI.  II  (001);  Ac.  Bis.  1  (100).  Ax.  PI.  )   001);  Ac.  bis.  1  ( 

Dispersion,  small,  p  <  v  Dispersion,  small,  p  < 

a  =  1.466,  /3  =  1.542.  r  =  1.596  a  =  1.495,  /3  =  1  501,  y  = 

eVy^  76M6'.  fVy  =  53°  5'. 

We  would  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  two  minerals 
these,  whose  properties  are  so  closely  allied  as  to  be  identical 
respects,  were  isomorphous,  provided  there  was  some  sirajlarit) 
their  chemical  composition;  and  if  we  are  to  regard  the  geometi 
optical  properties  of  crystals  as  being  intimately  connected  ^ 
structures  of  their  molecules,  whether  physical  or  chemical,  thei 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  molecule  of  dawsonite  mus 

■Genth  and  Penfleld,  Ahl  J.  Sc,  39.121,  1890. 
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Bome  way  Bimilar  to  that  of  nesquehonite.  It  seems  impossibley  how- 
e?er^  to  trace  any  connection  between  their  formnlœ  which  would  sng^ 
ge!>t  that  the  internal  structures  of  the  two  molecules  is  at  all  compar- 
able; but  the  intimate  relations  observed  between  the  properties  of  the 
two  minerals  remain  none  the  less  interesting. 

SUMHAST. 

Dawsonitc,  Na,0  .  Al ,0,  •  2C0, .  2H,0. 

Orthorhombic,  a  ;  6  ;  c  =  0.6475  :  1  :  0.5339. 

White  prismatic  or  needle-shaped  crystals,  striated  vertically; 
also  in  tufts  of  radiated  fibres. 

Cleavage  ||  (110),  perfect,  at  65^  51'  .  H  =  3  .  G  =  2.44. 
Lustre  vitreous,  fibrous  varieties  silky.  Colourless  or  white.  Streak 
uncoloured.    Transparent. 

Birefringence, — ve,  very  strong;  y  —  a  =:  0.130. 

Ax.  pi.  II  C  (OOf^.  Ac.  Bis.  1  A  (100).  Dispersion,  p  <  r,  not 
marked. 

a  =  1.466,  /3  =  1.542,  y  =  1.596,  for  yellow  light. 

2V^^  76*  46'.    «Fr  =  76*^  33'.    ^By  =  146^  27'. 

B.B.  infusible.  Loses  neither  water  nor  carbon  dioxide  at  140^C 
but  both  expelled  at  red  heat  Easily  soluble  in  acids  with  effenrea- 
cence;  residue  after  ignition  also  dissolves  readily  in  acids. 
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Sbction  IV.,  1908.  [179]  Tbahb.  R.  a  C. 

X. — Thoughts   and  Facts   on   Right   and   Lvft   Handedness   and  an 
Attempt  to  Explain  Why  the  Majority  of  Men  are  Right  Handed. 

By  G-  Prout  Girdwood,  M.D.,  M.E.C.S.  (Eng.),  F.C.S.,  F.I.C., 
F.E.S.C,  Emeritus  Professor  in  Chemistry  Medical  Faculty  ot 
McGill  TJniversiiy,  late  Assistant  Surgeon  Grenadier  Guards. 

(Read  May  26.  1908.) 

That  the  average  man  is  right-handed  is  so  well  known,  that  it 
would  appear  hardly  worth  noting  the  fact,  but  left-handed  men  are  so 
common  that  the  question  why  are  all  men  not  right-handed  must  fre- 
quently have  been  asked,  and  up  to  th3  present  date  diligent  search  and 
enquiry  by  the  writer  has  not  resulted  in  finding  that  anyone  has  pub- 
lished a  satisfactory  reply;  this  is  the  excuse  for  bringing  the  subject 
before  you  again. 

In  the  proceedings  of  this  society  are  two  able  and  exhaustive 
articles  upon  right  handedness,  by  the  late  Sir  Daniel  Wilson. 

In  Section  II,  paper  VII,  page  119,  Vol.  No.  3,  1885,  Sir  Daniel 
writes  on  "Paleolithic  Dexterity.'^  In  this  beautiful  and  interesting 
article  he  goes  oyer  all  the  evidence  of  the  stone  implements  of  the  paleo- 
lithic age  and  of  the  stone  arrow  heads  and  tools,  knives  and  daggers, 
and  the  articles  iie  has  been  able  to  obtain  or  reach  an  account  of,  and 
although  finding  some  places  where  there  seems  to  have  been  a  larger 
number  of  left-handed  workmen,  he  still  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
those  localities  men  at  that  period  were  as  a  rule  right-handed,  some 
were  ambidextrous,  and  others  were  left-handed;  as  Sir  Daniel  himself 
was  naturally  left-handed,  his  opinion  on  the  effect  of  education  as  a 
reason  for  right-handedness  is  especially  valuable,  and  he  says  that  "  my 
"own  experience  as  one  originally  left-handed  is  that  in  spite  of  very 
"  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  suppress  all  use  of  the  left 
"hand,  I  am  now  thoroughly  ambidextrous,  though  still  with  the  left 
"  the  more  dextrous  hand." 

On  page  130,  Sir  Daniel  says,  "But  the  entire  number  of  left- 
"  handed  warriors  of  the  tribe  appears  lo  have  barely  amounted  to  2.7 
'•per  cent.  Out  of  26,000  Benjamites,  as  we  are  told  all  warriors, 
^  there  were  700  chosen  men  of  the  tribe,  every  one  of  whom  was  lef  t- 
"  handed  and  could  sling  a  stone  at  a  hair's  breadth  and  not  miss.  The 
•*  instinctively  left-handed  is  more  dexterous  in  the  true  sense  of  that 
**  term.    He  is  not  only  an  exception  to  many  right-handed  men,  he  is 
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^^  still  more  an  exception  to  the  large  majority  in  whom  the  biae 
''  slight  and  the  dexterity  so  partial  that  their  practice  is  little  mon 
'^  a  compliance  with  the  usage  of  the  majority.'^ 

Still  more^  the  fact  of  the  difiSculty  of  overcoming  by  educatio 
natural  predilection  of  some  individuals  to  use  the  left  hand  insti 
the  right,  so  far  goes  to  destroy  the  theory  that  education  is  the  i 
why  men  are  mostly  right-handed,  and  points  out  that  there  is 
other  reason  why  there  is  a  natural  inclination  to  use  the  right  hs 
preference  to  the  left. 

Sir  Daniel  Wilson  also  quotes  from  Fronde's  Thos.  Carlyle, 
'^  sad  misfortune  it  was  to  lose  the  use  of  his  right  hand  when  h 
'^  reached  the  advanced  age  of  75.  The  period  of  life  was  all  too  1 
"  turn  with  any  hope  of  success  to  the  unaccustomed  and  untrainc 
'^  hand,  and  in  his  journal  more  than  one  entry  refers  to  the  irrep 
'*  loss."'  But  one  curious  embodiment  of  the  reflections  suggested  b 
privation  is  thus  recorded  in  his  jourufll  upwards  of  a  year  aft 
perience  had  familiarized  him  with  all  that  the  loss  involved  :  '^ 
*'  ous  to  consider  the  institution  of  the  right  hand  among  universal 
'•kind;  probably  the  very  oldest  human  institution  that  exists, 
"  pensable  to  all  human  co-operation  whatsoever.  He  that  has  seen 
"  mowers,  one  of  whom  is  left  handed,  trying  to  mow  together  an» 
*'  impossible  it  is,  has  witnessed  the  simplest  form  of  an  impossi 
"  which  but  for  the  distinction  of  a  right  hand  could  have  pervaci 
''  human  things.  Have  often  thought  of  all  that,  never  saw  so  < 
*'  as  this  morning,  while  out  walking,  unslept  and  dreary  enough, 
"  windy  sunshine.  How  old  ?  old  !  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  peop] 
"  barous  enough  not  to  have  this  distinction  of  hands  ;  no  human  c 
'*  possible  to  be  even  begun  without  it.  Oldest  Hebrews,  etc.,  w 
*•'  from  right  to  left,  are  as  familiar  with  the  world-old  institution 
"  why  that  particular  hand  was  chosen  is  a  question  not  to  be  s 
"  not  worth  asking  except  as  a  kind  of  riddle  ;  probably  arose  in 
"ing;  most  important  to  protect  your  heart  and  its  adjacencies  i 
*'  carry  the  shield  on  that  hand.'" 

It  has  been  suggested  that  right-handedness  is  hereditary  anc: 
certainly  is,  so  also  is  left-handed ness  which  runs  in  families* 

The  world  is  made  up  of  right-handed  men  the  majority 
handed  men  the  minority,  but  between  the  two  there  are  probably 
who  use  either  hand  indiscriminately.    These  would  soon  become 

'  Judges,  20  Chap.,  16  verse. 
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handed  by  example  and  education  and  so  throw  their  weight  with  the 
right-handed  number. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  the  lower  animals,  the  apes  and  quadrupeds, 
do  not  exhibit  any  peculiarity  of  right  and  left-handedness,  this  state- 
ment is  perhaps  due  to  want  of  closer  observation  of  the  habits  of  the 
lower  animals,  the  monkeys  are  quadrumanous  animals,  using  their  fore 
hands  as  feet  as  well  as  prehensible  organs,  and  indifferently  right  or 
left  as  occasion  may  require.  So  quadrupeds  use  all  four  feet  as  medium 
of  support  and  progression  and  there  is  apparently  no  reason  why  they 
should  make  use  of  one  side  more  than  the  other.  Yet  as  we  shall  see 
there  are  reasons  why  there  is  a  possible  difference  of  the  two  sides  with 
them  also. 

In  man,  in  very  early  childhood,  the  mother  carries  her  infant  on 
her  left  arm  and  thus  the  child's  right  arm  is  compressed  against  the 
mother's  breast,  this  would  leave  the  child's  left  hand  and  arm  free  to 
move  and  would  give  the  child  the  earliest  tendency  to  use  its  left  hand 
most. 

This  habit  pervades  most  civilized  races  who  are  more  right-handed 
than  the  more  uncivilized,  the  females  of  which  latter  races  carry  their 
babies  slung  over  the  shoulders  in  some  way;  and  hence  there  is  no 
special  inducement  for  the  child  to  use  either  hand  more  than  the  other. 

The  late  Dr.  Gilbert  Firilay  Gird  wood,  of  London,  the  writer's 
father,  and  to  whom  the  writer  is  indebted  for  many  suggestions  and 
thoughts  on  the  habits  and  instincts  of  the  lower  animals,  and  to  whom 
the  writer  now  desires  to  give  all  credit  for  whatever  of  value  may  be 
in  these  thoughts  and  facts  on  this  subject,  and  whose  death  in  1870 
prevented  his  carrying  out  what  he  doubtless  would  have  done  far  better 
than  his  son. 

Amongst  other  things  he  observed,  was  the  fact  that  in  horses  where 
there  is  one  white  leg  it  will  probably  be  the  near  hind  leg,  if  two,  these 
will  likely  be  the  two  hind  legs,  and  if  three,  the  two  hind  and  near  fore 
leg,  this  obsen^ation  has  been  extended  and  an  official  list  of  3,000  horses 
is  appended  which  was  obtained  by  writing  to  all  the  veterinary  offices 
in  the  United  States  Army  in  cavalry  regiments  and  horse  artillery  and 
to  the  veterinary  officers  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  to  all  of  whom 
the  writer*s  indebtedness  is  here  acknowledged  and  thanks  returned,  as 
well  as  to  Dr.  Higgins,  Bacteriologist  to  the  Veterinary  Department  at 
Ottawa. 
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The  numbers  obtained  from  this  list  although  only  just  3,000  horses, 
are  a  sufficient  average  to  call  for  further  attention.  These  numbers 
were  obtained  by  direct  application  to  the  different  veterinary  officers  in 
charge,  and  their  personal  examination  and  answers,  it  is  a  piiy  more 
answers  were  not  forth-coming.  A  similar  application  to  the  forces  in 
England  and  to  the  Boyal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  received  for 
answer  no  records  of  the  kind  were  obtainable.  It  may  be  asked  what 
has  this  observation  to  do  with  right  and  left-handedness  in  man,  to 
those  who  would  ask,  the  answer  is,  that  as  man  gets  older  and  the  vital 
forces  become  lessened,  the  man  becomes  gray  haired  and  if  his  life  be 
continued  he  at  last  becomes  quite  while  and  the  powers  of  life  have  be- 
come much  weaker. 

This  is  apparently  the  case,  not  only  in  animal,  but  in  vegetable 
life.  The  fact  that  absence  of  pigment  in  life  where  pigment  usually  is 
teen  is  evidence  of  weakness. 

There  is  a  common  sajring  about  white-footed  horses: 

One  wliite  leg  buy  him. 

Two  white  legs  try  him. 

Three  white  legs  deny  him. 

Four  white  legs,  throw  him  to  the  dogs. 

As  the  hind  legs  are  those  most  commonly  white  the  weakness  is 
more  obseiTable  in  the  fore  legs  than  in  the  hind  and  the  remarks  made 
by  the  different  veterinarians  go  to  show  that  a  tendency  to  navicular 
disease  is  common  in  the  white  fore-legged  horses — ^that  the  white- 
legged  horses  are  generally  washy — ^that  the  roan  coloured  horses  and 
the  buff  are  constitutionally  the  strongest,  with  brown  next 

Report  comes  this  spring  from  the  west  conununicated  by  Dr.  Mc- 
Eachran,  from  which  the  follo^ving  is  quoted  :  "  In  the  car  this  mom- 
"  ing,  I  met  Mr.  D.  N.  Campbell,  live  stock  agent,  who  asked  me  if  I 
*'  had  noticed  last  winter  and  spring  whether  or  not  the  greatest  mortality 
"  among  our  range  cattle  was  in  the  light  coloured  ones.  He  said,  George 
"  Lane,  of  Gordon  &  Ironsides'  TJ  ranch,  told  him  that  with  them  90  per 
"  cent  of  the  dead  cattle  from  the  severity  of  the  winter  were  white  and 
"  light  roan  in  colour." 

Absence  of  pigment  where  pigment  is  usually  found  is  an  evidence 
of  lessened  vitality. 

Potato  shoots  grown  in  the  dark  are  thin,  long  and  white,  easily 
destroyed. 

All  plants  grown  in  the  dark  are  weakly  and  are  deprived  more  or 
less  of  chlorophyl. 
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What  are  called  validated  varieties  in  plants  have  less  vitalit 
normal  plants. 

One  variety  of  the  Colens  is  cultivated  for  the  variety  of  col 
its  leaves,  and  for  the  white  patches  on  its  leaves^  a 
branch  will  be  spotted  more  or  less  with  white,  brown,  red,  and 
and  by  making  cuttings  from  the  vari^^ted  branch,  where  whil 
'  dominates,  for  all  branches  are  not  equally  coloured,  the  variety  i 
made  constant  and  this  is  carried  out  to  obtain  more  white,  till 
the  leaves  become  almost  white  and  the  stem  pink,  then  that  plai 
gradually  fade  away  and  die. 

It  18  impossible  to  obtain  a  specimen  of  this  plant  just  no' 
here  is  a  dried  specimen  of  the  Phyllanthus  Nivosus,  a  Euphorbi 
plant,  in  which  the  tendency  to  grow  white  leaves  is  a  strongly  n 
characteristic.  The  leaves  are  alternate  and  at  the  base  of  the  sti 
green  and  of  full  size.  They  show  their  tendency  to  become  whi 
creasing  as  they  get  nearer  the  end  of  the  stalk,  till  they  become 
or  quite  white  and  suddenly  drop  in  size.  In  this  specimen  the 
become  smaller  as  the  white  increases  and  at  last,  when  quite  whiti 
are  much  smaller  and  die  early  and  drop  off,  here  are  two  leaves 
have  dropped.  In  the  branch  on  which  the  leaves  become  white,  th( 
at  the  same  time  assumes  a  pink  colour. 

As  people  get  older  there  is  usually  a  decreasing  amount  of  pi 
in  the  hair,  and  tlie  older  the  whiter  the  hair  becomes.  This  whi 
may  be  the  result  of  some  sudden  stay  in  vitality  from  shock,  wh< 
vitality  is  greatly  suspended,  so  that  whiteness,  where  pigment  shot 
may  be  accepted  as  an  evidence  of  slightly  lessened  vitality. 

Information  received  from  a  lady  who  is  a  cat  fancier  is  to  the 
that  white  Persian  cats  are  more  or  less  deaf  and  that  the  lighter  co 
breeds  are  less  healthy  than  pigmented   varieties,  the  hardiest 
the  black. 

If  then  white  hair  may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  weakness,  \ 
would  appear  that  it  is  so,  it  would  imply  that  the  side  on  wliich 
liair  is  most  frequent  would  be  the  weaker  and  the  figures  quoted 
\n)uld  show  a  preponderance  of  strength  on  the  right  side. 

In  man  it  has  been  observed  that  deformities  and  arrest  of  de 
ment  occur  more  frequently  on  the  left  side. 

Notably,  hare  lip  most  frequent  on  left  side.  Here  is  a  set  oi 
graphs  showing  deformity  in  both  arms  and  legs.  The  young  lad 
whose  hands  these  two  were  made  is  a  Russian  Jew,  On  the  lef 
there  are  only  the  two  middle  fingers  which  are  complete  to  the  b 
the  metacarpal  bones^  the  unciform  bone  is  present  and  what  ai 
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to  be  the  cuneiform  bone.  There  is  but  one  bone  to  represent  radius  and 
ulnar  and  that  is  united  to  the  humerus  without  any  elbow  joint,  and 
there  is  a  long,  extended  internal  condyle  to  the  humerus. 

On  the  right  arm  the  same  arrangement  for  humerus,  radius  and 
ulnar  is  present,  but  the  one  bone  representing  radius  and  ulnar  is  some- 
what longer  than  the  left.    There  is  a  rudimentary  scaphoid,  a  trapezoid, 

05  magnum  and  unciform  and  a  cuneiform,  but  the  other  carpal  bones 
are  absent.  There  are  three  metacarpal  bones,  to  the  one  is  attached  a 
double  phalanx  made  by  the  union  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  thumb 
and  index  finger,  and  then  there  are  thumb,  index,  middle  and  ring 
fingers  but  no  little  finger  and  no  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb.  In  this 
case  the  greater  deformity  is  on  the  left  side. 

Here  is  a  similar  deformity  in  a  man  of  55  years  of  age.  On  the 
left  side  he  has  both  radius  and  ulna  with  an  apparent  tendency  to 
fusion  of  humerus  and  ulna  with  lengthening  of  the  internal  condyle  of 
liumerus.  At  the  wrist  joint,  there  is  a  scaphoid  bone  and  rudimentary 
trapezium,  there  is  apparently  an  os  magnum  and  unciform,  the  other 
bones  of  carpus  rudimentary,  three  metacarpal  bones  for  fore  finger, 
middle  and  ring  finger,  none  for  thumb  or  little  finger  and  the  same 
arrangement  as  in  the  boy's  fingers  of  light  hand.  In  the  man's  right 
hand  the  radius  and  ulna  are  nearly  perfect.  There  is  a  scaphoid,  semi- 
lunar and  cuneiform  blended,  a  pisiform  but  no  trapezium,  there  is  a 
trapezoid  os  magnum  and  unciform,  there  is  present  a  complete  index, 
middle  and  ring  finger  with  a  rudimentary  thumb,  and  the  metacarpal 
bone  of  the  little  finger  blended  with  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  ring 
finger. 

The  next  is  a  club-foot  on  the  left  side  and  not  on  the  right. 

The  next  (No.  9)  is  a  deformity  of  the  left  leg,  the  tibia  and  fibula 
end  in  expanded  bony  growths,  and  the  bones  of  the  foot  are  represented 
by  rudimentary  points  of  ossification,  and  here  is  a  case  (No.  10)  of 
congenital  absence  of  the  left  fibula. 

Here  is  a  picture  of  another  abnormal  left  arm  recorded  by  Dr. 
Jubb,^  Glasgow  Boyal  Infirmary.  In  this  case  the  deformity  is  absence 
of  radius  in  its  greater  estent  and  of  the  carpal  and  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  thumb.    This  deformity  is  again  on  the  left  side. 

When  a  student,  in  1853,  the  writer  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
a  specimen  of  hermaphrodite  organs  as  a  preparation  now  in  the  museum 
of  St.  Mary*s  Hospital,  London,  in  which  there  was  a  penis,  a  vagina 

*  Copied  from  the  archives  of  the  Roentgen  Ray  of  London,  Rebman 
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md  uteruM,  with  •  testicle  in  the  light  TnlTua  and  an  ovaiy  on  the 
nde.    Again  diowing  the  l^t  the  weaker  aide 

These  cases  are  too  few  hi  nnmber  to  make  any  yeiy  strong  a 
ment  as  to  the  difference  of  freqoencjr  of  deformiiy  im  the  left  as  agi 
the  right»  but  tbegr  do  tend  to  show  a  leaning  to  deformities  more 
quent  on  the  left  side  and  to  a  greater  extent  en  the  left  side  tiian 
right. 

Paralysis  or  hemiplqpa  is  more  frequent  on  the  right  side  tha: 
the  left»  and  in  this  case  the  injury  to  the  brain  is  on  the  left  side»  n 
the  effort  is  on  the  right  side,  dne  to  the  decaasation  of  the  fibres. 

All  these  obeervations  tend  to  the  idea  that  the  right  side  is  a  ] 
stronger  than  the  left^  and  hence  the  nss  of  the  lig^  hand  more 
tiieleft 

The  carpenter  and  stonemason  and  blacksmith»  like  tiie  majo 
are  mostiy  right-handed  men  and  they  hold  their  chisds  when  they  i 
to  direct  the  cnt^  in  the  left  hand»  and  strike  with  the  heavy  mallet 
therie^hand. 

In  his  second  article  cm  this  sobject»  Sir  Daniel  mison  bkjb,  ; 
3»  section  2»  papers  for  1886:  ^Thej^iencmepon  to  beeaylained  ii 
'  ^merely  why  eadli  indi?idnal  osea  one  band  rather  tiian  anotiier. 
''perience  abundantly  acooants  for  this.  BntiJ^asseems  tobe  the< 
<'  all  nations»  driliaed  and  savage  ^^P^^  'nni^  remotest  timea  to  '. 
''nsed  the  same  band»  it  is  in  vain  to  lock  fw  the  origin  of  thia  a 
^aoqsirsd  habit  Onty  by  referring  it  to  sonie  anatomical  canse  cai 
^general  prevalence  among  all  races  and  in  every  age  be  satisfacti 
^  accounted  for.  Nevertheless,  this  simple  phenomenon  cognisant  tc 
'^  experience  of  all  and  brought  under  constant  notice  in  our  daily  ij 
"  course  with  others,  seems  to  balBe  the  physiologist  in  his  search  for 
"  entirely  satisfactory  explanationL^' 

«He  goes  further  into  the  Iiabits  of  man  in  different  countries 
into  the  various  reasons  assigned  for  the  predominant  condition  of  ri 
Iiandedness,  by  physicians,  anatomists  and  physiologists,  some  giving 
opinion  as  Sir  C.  Bell»  that  not  only  is  man  right-handed,  but  also  ri 
footed,  and  that  the  right  side  is  stronger  than  the  left  physically,  ot 
stating  that  the  blood  supply  is  better  to  the  right  side  than  the 
again  that  it  is  due  to  the  diiTereuce  in  the  blood  supply  to  the  bi 
and  even  to  the  difference  in  size  of  the  two  sides  of  the  brain. 

If  the  course  of  the  blood  be,  starting  from  the  apex  of  the 

I  ventricle  through  the  ventricle  into  the  aorta,  and  then  a  line  be  dr 

as  it  were  through  the  left  ventricle  and  the  course  of  the  ascen< 

aorta»  through  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  down  to  the  promentary  of 

sacrum»  it  will  be  found  to  be  represented  thus,  and  if  a  plan  were  n 
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looking  down  from  above^  it  would  be  represented  as  a  circle  drawn  from 
left  to  right,  passing  upwards  and  to  the  right  in  a  curved  manner,  then 
still  upwards  and  back  at  the  same  time  passing  gradually  to  the  left 
?ide  of  the  vertebral  column,  then  down  the  left  side  of  vertebral  column, 
gradually  passing  to  the  centre  thereof  opposite  the  promontory  of  the 
sacrum,  where  it  divides  into  the  two  common  iliac  arteries. 

In  this  course  the  aorta  gives  ofE  the  two  small  branches  to  supply 
the  heart,  the  coronaries,  then  it  passes  on  and  where  it  begins  to  turn 
back  and  to  the  right  side  it  gives  off  the  large  arteria  innominata  which 
divides  into  the  right  common  carotid  and  the  subclavian,  the  carotid 
supplying  the  right  side  of  the  head  and  brain  and  the  subclavian  the 
right  upper  extremity.  Passing  on  the  arch  of  the  aorta  gives  off  from 
the  upper  side  of  the  arch  the  left  common  carotid  and  a  little  further 
on  the  left  subclavian,  and  then  passing  down  the  left  side  of  the  vertebral 
column  gradually  coming  forwards  from  the  left  side  of  the  column  to 
the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  column  where  it  divides  into  the  right  and 
left  common  iliacs  to  supply  the  lower  limbs,  the  trunk  and  internal 
organs  being  supplied  by  other  branches  on  its  way  down.  Now  in  this 
course  it  does  seem  that  the  Ijlood  supply  to  the  right  side  through  the 
larger  conjoined  vessel  the  arteria  innominata  does  receive  a  more  direct 
current  and  the  two  vessels  being  united  and  a  little  better  positioned  to 
receive  the  more  direct  current,  than  on  the  left  side  where  the  two  ves- 
sels common  carotid  and  subclavian  are  separate  in  their  origin,  and 
given  off  at  an  angle  not  qiiite  so  favourable  to  the  supply  in  directness. 

In  the  supply  to  the  lower  extremities  by  the  two  common  iliac 
vessels,  the  right  iliac  seems  to  get  a  little  more  direct  supply  than  the 
left,  not  from  difference  in  blood  pressure  in  either  case,  for  it  has  been 
found  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  pressure  on  the  two  sides,  as  in- 
deed, the  physical  law  that  liquids  press  equally  in  all  directions  would 
preclude  a  difference  in  pressure  but  simply  in  direction,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  direction  being  more  easy  for  the  current  is  the  only  difference, 
but  with  the  multiplication  of  120  beatp  a  minute  the  rate  of  pulse  of 
the  newly  bom  and  before  birth  would  make  a  multiplication  of  the 
slight  difference  of  120  per  minute, 
60 


7,200  per  hour. 
24 


28800 
14400 


1 72,800  per  24  hours. 


*  Dr.  Janeway,  Blood  Pressure. 
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and  that  continued  for  a  few  years  would  easily  establish  a  little  stro 
vitality  on  the  right  side  over  the  left,  and  would  fully  account  for 
difference  previously  noted. 

The  hind  legs  in  the  horse  which  are  so  commonly  white  as  ( 
pared  with  the  number  of  fore  legs  white  may  be  due  to  the  greater 
tance  from  the  heart,  the  centre  of  force  of  the  supply. 

The  conclusion  the  writer  comes  to  from  the  observations  reco 
are  that  the  right  side  of  the  bodies  of  man  and  the  quadrupeds  a 
trifle  stronger  than  the  left,  that  this  difference  is  caused  by  the  1 
difference  in  the  directness  of  the  blood  supply. 

And  that  this  difference  accounts  for  the  preponderance  of  ri 
handed  men  over  left-handed. 

And  that  the  habit  once  established  by  natural  causes  has  beei 
creased  in  man  by  heredity  and  education. 

But  the  cause  of  this  determination  of  a  slightly  increased  su 
of  blood  is  still  unexplained. 

Still  the  question,  Why?  remains. 

Keference  and  illustration  has  been  made  to  plants  and  a  weal< 
Fhown  to  eidst  there  when  the  normal  colour  is  absent.  If  now  w 
further  we  find  the  snail  shell  all  rotating  in  the  direction  of  the  h; 
of  a  watch,  that  is,  from  left  to  right,  but  if  the  snail  be  watched  i 
egg  during  development  it  will  be  found  to  slowly  rotate  in  the  opp 
direction,  the  direction  from  right  to  left,  the  writer  has  often  wat 
them  under  the  microscope  for  hours  before  they  escaped  from  the  s 

If  now  we  take  a  hyacinth  or  an  onion  and  strip  off  the  leaves 
find  the  scars  left  on  the  flattened  disk  arranged  so  as  to  produce  an 
pearance  like  the  back  of  an  engine  turned  watch  with  curves  procee 
from  the  outside  to  the  centre  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  wi 
The  same  appearance  is  found  in  the  sunflower  disk  (Helian 
finniii)  when  the  flowers  are  fallen,  and  the  seeds  are  ripened  tliey 
be  found  to  be  arranged  in  similar  lines.  In  these  cases  the  ax 
growth  instead  of  being  elongated,  is  flattened  down  into  a  disk,  ' 
the  leaves  in  their  normal  places  and  with  the  buds  in  the  axils  of 
leaves,  in  the  sunflower  the  seeds  are  largest  at  the  outside  of  the  c 
and  ^et  smaller  as  they  go  up  to  tlie  top  of  the  stem  represented  b}' 
centre  of  the  disk  further  away  from  source  of  supply. 

If  the  fine  point  of  a  young  pine  or  larch  tree  be  looked  at  from 
upper  end  towards  the  root  the  branches  or  leaves  will  be  seen  to  ha 
similar  spiral  arrangement. 

In  the  Brj'ophvlluni  Peltatiim  the  leaves  are  tliick  and  fleshy 
are  deeply  crenated  on  the  edge  and  stay  hanging  on  the  plant  till 
are  quite  old  and  then  fall  off.    If  the  leaf  happens  to  fall  on  a  di 
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place  and  ie  allowed  to  lie  there,  in  a  short  time  0  root  will  be  protruded 
from  the  angle  of  each  of  the  deep  crenations,  and  shortly  a  second  and 
a  third  root  find  their  way  into  the  moisture  and  a  bud  will  be  protruded 
on  the  upper  side  which  will  grow  up  to  become  a  new  plant,  hence  the 
eominon  name  for  this  plant  is  the  life  plant.  This  same  characteristic 
to  a  less  degree  is  enjoyed  by  the  begonia,  the  cholens  and  others* 

In  geed  bearing  plants,  a  flower  is  produeed^  the  varions  parte  or 
fimrelopes  of  the  flower  consist  only  of  modified  leaves,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  they  occasionally  take  on  other  functions  than  the  simple 
flower  dutieSj  and  flowers  or  clusters  of  flowers  are  seenj  especially  in  the 
primnlaeese,  in  which  the  flower  is  converted  into  a  new  branch,  hence  the 
common  appearance  known  an  the  hen  and  chickens;  in  this  case  the 
leaves  which  began  as  flower  leaves  have  returned  to  their  duties  as 
ordinary  leaves,  but  when  the  flower  goes  on  to  maturity  we  find  the 
calyi  or  outside  coverings  the  corolla,  more  or  less  gaudy,  to  attract  in- 
sects, then  comes  a  whorl  or  more  of  stamens  ;  all  these  parts  arc  leaves 
modified  to  perform  their  function»;  lastly,  in  the  centre,  is  the  carpel  or 
f mit  or  seed  vessel  ;  also  a  leafj  tlie  fleshy  part  of  which  constitutes  the 
fruit;  this  leaf  ig  called  the  carpellary  leaf  or  carpel,  which  has  its  mid- 
rib prolonged  to  form  what  is  called  the  style,  and  terminated  by  the 
stigma.  There  may  be  one  or  more  carpellary  leaves  constituting  the 
fruit;  in  the  plum  one  leaf  onîy  constitutes  the  fruit,  and  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  plum  stone  represcuts  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  the  outer 
ààn  of  the  plum  represents  the  under  surface,  and  the  flesh  of  the  plum, 
the  cellular  matter  between  the  two  layers  of  the  leaf,  upper  and  lower, 
the  line  down  the  one  eide  of  the  plum  represents  the  part  where  the 
edges  of  the  carpellary  leaf  are  joined,  and  inside  the  cavity  is  the  seed 

I  or  kernel. 

In  the  apple  there  are  usually  five  such  carpellary  leaves  united  to 

[form  the  fruit  and  again  the  inside  of  the  five  cavities  seen  when  the 
apple  is  cut  across,  looking  somewhat  like  a  five-pointed  star,  are  the 
representatives  of  the  upper'  surface  of  these  five  carpellary  leaves, — the 
outside  being  the  representative  of  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  onteide  pointa  represent  the  nxid-ribfi  of  these  five  leaves,  and  the  five 
inner  points  will  be  observed  to  be  double  and  represent  the  edges  of 

'  neighbouring  carpellary  leaves  joined  together  on  the  edges  of  which  little 
seeds  begin  to  grow.  These  are  only  like  the  bnds  on  the  Bryophyllum 
leaf,  but  in  this  modified  form  they  require  impregnation  ;  if  that  opera- 
tion takes  place  they  grow  to  be  perfect  seeds,  but  if  not  they  waste  away 
and  dry  up. 

In  (100)  one  hundred  apples  of  the  northern  spy  variety  examined, 
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there  were  five  earpellary  leaves  in  each  apple,  and  on  the  margin  o 
leaf  there  were  either  one  or  two  occasionally  three  matured  pipi 
on  each  side  of  each  leaf  were  little  brown  tubercles  in  number  suf 
to  make  up  (4)  four  pips  in  each  cell,  two  on  either  side  coi 
mature  seeds  or  rudimentary  immature  seeds. 

One  hundred  apples  with  Gve  carpels  to  each  would  give  (50C 
hundred  cells  or  earpellary  leaves,  and  each  leaf  having  four  sa 
pip  mature  or  immature,  would  give  a  total  of  2,000  pips  that  wo 
the  proper  full  number  of  seeds  ;  but  the  results  of  the  examinatioi 
only  972  mature  seeds,  of  which  number  (556)  five  hundred  and 
six  were  on  the  right  side  of  the  leaf,  and  416  on  the  left,  or  48 
cent,  of  the  total  number  grew  to  full  maturity  as  seeds  of  these 
57.09  per  cent,  were  grown  on  the  right  side  of  the  leaf,  42.8  pei 
nearly  on  the  left. 

These  ntimbers  are  all  too  small  to  make  a  general  average 
large  a  subject,  but  they  are^so  striking  as  to  call  attention  to  the  s 
itnd  induce  further  observations  in  the  same  direction. 

Now,  if  these  pips  be  examined  in  the  apple  more  closely,  the 
be  found  attached:  furst,  the  lowest»  on  the  right  side  of  the  carj 
leaf,  next  a  little  higher  on  the  left  side,  the  third  a  little  higher  ^ 
right  side,  and  last,  for  there  are  seldom  more  than  four,  on  the  le 
and  a  little  higher,  as  the  numbers  that  come  to  maturity. 

From  these  observations  it  seems  then  that  there  is  somethi] 
parently  determining  the  why;  these  happenings  are  as  they  are, 
is  the  business  of  science  to  find  out  the  why  and  wherefore  for 
thing. 

In  the  present  instance  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  or 
should  have  the  preference  over  the  other,  but  if  the  cause  be  hidd 
more  reason  to  search  for  it. 

Suggestion  or  hypothesis  might  be  made  there  are  so  many 
of  arrangement,  and  motion,  in  the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a 
that  thoughts  are  directed  to  some  cosmic  influence  which  appc 
dominate  both  animal  and  vegetable  growth,  and  possibly  also  n 
growth  amongst  crystalline  substances. 

Amongst  such  forces  that  appear  on  the  surface  the  rotation 
earth  itself,  its  alteration  of  heat  and  cold  every  (24)  twenty-four 
by  exposure  to  and  absence  of  the  heat  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  mj 
zation  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  thereby.,  producing  a  diurnal  va: 
of  the  needle.  There  is  the  negative  condition  of  the  earth  and  th 
tive  condition  electrically  speaking  of  the  upper  atmosphere  keep 
a  constant  current  of  differing  electrical  conditions,  and  the  effe< 
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sudden  thunder  etorm  destroying  a  whole  sitting  of  eggs  shows  the 
influence  of  electrical  phenomena  on  early  life,  and  then  there  is  the 
constant  radiation  from  the  earth's  surface  of  radium,  any  of  which  might 
be  sufiBcient  cause.    Or  must  we  still  go  back  to  protoplasmic  memory. 

If  the  averages  noted  in  these  thoughts  and  observations  are  borne 
out  and  verified  by  other  observers,  the  natural  result  would  be  to  breed 
out  white-legged  horses,  and  in  the  meantime  for  governments  to  refuse 
to  purchase  them.  In  the  selection  of  seeds  for  the  propagation  of 
plants,  seek  out  tliose  that  havo  been  grown  earliest  and  on  the  right  side 
of  carpellary  leaf. 

The  first  evidence  which  may  solve  the  riddle  found  in  Crystalline 
bodies — it  is  well  known  that  the  asymmetric  carbon  atom  in  organic 
compounds  determîhes  whether  the  plane  of  polarized  light  be  rotated  to 
the  right  or  to  the  left,  or  whether  the  amount  of  asymmetric  right  and 
left-handed  rotation  be  equal  we  have  an  inactive  compound  which  does 
not  affect  the  plane  of  polarized  light. 

Starch  and  sugar  are  most  plentifully  present  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Starch  has  the  formula,  C^Hi^Og 

in  endless  varieties  of  plants. 
Dextrin  in  varieties  of  plants,     C^Hj^Oj 
Inuline,  Dahlias  and  artichokes,  C^HioOt 
Moss  starch. 

Inuline,  Dahlias  and  artichokes,  C^H^oOg 
Glycogen  animal  starch,  C^H^oOs 

Glycogen,  being  found  in  the  mollusca — in  the  surroundings  of  the  infant 
in  embiyo— and  is  leave  notary. 

Both  converted  into  grape  sugar  by  the  action  of  acids,  and  as 
sugar  turns  the  ray  of  polarize*!  light  to  the  left  or  right,  according  as  it 
is  dextrose  or  lévulose,  here  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  animal  and 
the  vegetable,  and  from  its  action,  as  rotating  the  plane  of  polarized 
light,  it  might  be  the  means  of  determining  the  growth  to  one  side  or 
the  other.    These  are  only  hints,  not  even  hypotheses. 
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